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PREFATORY NOTE, 




A I.ONO but Interesting notice, given by M. Michelet at the 
end of his second volume, may be fitly inserted here (as a 
kind of fkeface), fhim the explanation it affords of the origin 
and the sources of his work, and its justification of the new 
and peculiar views which he has taken of the History of 
France. After stating that his speculations are chiefly based 
on the authority of documents preserved In the national I 
archives, he goes on to say— 

“ A word as to these archives, as to the oflice which has : 
made it the author’s duty to investigate tlie history of our ' 
antiquities, and as to the peaceful scene of his labours and 
the spot which inspired them. This work of his is his life. 
It Is the almost necessary result of the circumstances in 
which he has been placed; a consideration which will per- 
haps gain him some indulgence ftom the impartial reader. 

^ " Being one of the curators of the National Archives, and 
one of the professors at tfe NonrHil School, he has for many 
years made the history of his country the grand object of his 
%adies; 9hd, thanks to this union of opportunities, he has 
been enabled to impart the facts and ideas gleaned in this 
rich depot of the official acts qj^the Monarchy, to the young 
teachers trained up In the Normal School, by whom they 
may in turn have been diflUse^ throughout every quarter of 
the kingdom. 

“The Record, and the Parliamentary Register Office, (Le 
Trisor des Ckartest and the Colleelion det Regitlres du Parle- 
ment,) form the nucleus of the archives. The Parliamentary 
Registers fill the Sainte Chapelle and the attics of the 
Palais de Justice. The Record Office, and by far the most 
valuable portion of the Archives, (those which belong to the 
historical, demesnial, and topographical, the legislative and 
i^drainistrative departments,) the Bissons, Guises, and Sou- 
bises— thus crowding antiquity upon antiquity, and history 
into history. The entrance to the royal colonnade of th<| 
• palace of the Souhises is guarded by a tower, of the architec- 
ture of the fourteenth century, and, o# entering, you can 
well understand the feeling of the haughty device of their 
^ancestors, the Rohans, ‘ Roi je ne suis, prince ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.^ 

Record Office {^Trisor des Charles) contains in its 
registeip a series of the acts of the government from the 
thirteenth century, and in its charters the diplomatic acts 
of the middle age, and, amongst others, those which effected 
the union of the provinces, — the title -deeds of the monarchy, 
or, as they were called, droits du roi (the king’s rights). 
3heSe constituted the ancient arsenal, wiience our kings 
drew forth weapons to breach the strongholds of feudality. 
Philippe- Augustas concentrated them at Paris ; where they 
•Were entrusted, at one time, to the keeper of the seals ; at 
another, the monarch’s own chaplain, one of the canons 
bf the Sainte Chapelle ; and, lastl|% to the attorney-general. 
In the list of these keepers of the records {Trisoriers des 
, md3iMries) the nanfts of Budmus and the two De Thous are 
conspicuous.' The destinies of this precious deposit were 
no other than those which attended the monarchy; and 
whenevntroyidty displayed strength and vigour, the B«cord 
Office— a real treasury, from which titles, castles, and often 
pro^nces conld be fished out— ^rtook of the movement. 
The first inventory of these do^ments wasedrawn up by 
order of the sons of Philip the Fair, a greedy race. Charles V., 
a ^>od schtdar and a man of business, when France, after her 
wars with the English, sought to know herself once more, 
tinted the office, and was distressed the confusion 
wtSch prevailed In it (a. n. 1371); it was an Image of the 
confhsi^ which distracted hts kingdom. Kew inventories 
were drawn np by orders of Louis XI. and of Charles VllL 


The disorder of the office Is at its height in Henty the 
Third’s time; assisted by teamed men, like Brisson and Du 
Tillet, who carry off and disperse its treasures whilst employo 
ed in it on the king’s service. Du Tillet was busy at the time 
on his grand work, La France Ancienne, of which he pub- 
lished various portions. It was reserved for Richelieu to 
cany into execution a complete inventory of the rights of 
the crown. No one knew better than he how to enrich and 
invigorate the archives. He had castles rased to the 
ground in every part of the kingdom, and all records and 
title-deeds secured. He was a great and wondetfhl col- 
lector of antiquities of the sort. The blood-hounds which 
he employed in thj|^lplomatic hunt, the Du Puys, Godefrois, 
Galands, and Marcas, pursued their quarry with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, coIleAing, cataloguing, and interpreting. One of 
the nhief results of this quest is the publication of the JOroU* 

4u Bog, by Pierre Du Puy; a learned and curious bo<dt, 
crammed with learning, and marked by the most unblush- 
ing obsequiousness. There may be read bow our kings are 
lawful sovereigns of England, how they were always mastera 
of Brituny, how Lorraine, originally a dependency of the 
PrencA^lngdpm of Austrasla and Lotharingia, was usurped 
by the eraperor,^c. This was the kind of erudition ser- 
viceable to a minister bent upon carrying out the centraliza- 
tion of France. On went Du Puy, digging into the archives, 
discovering claims unheard-of before, and giving a colour to 
titles more or less legitimate. The keeper of records 
marched as a conqueror in the van of armies. Thus, when 
a pretext was wanted for seizing Lorraine, Du Puy was 
despatched to the archives of the Trois-Evgch^s— and thO 
duke was then summoned to show his titles. In like::..Yner 
Languedoc was challenged by Oaland to produce written 
proof of its law of freehold {droit de franc-aleu). It WM 
vain to allege prescriptive rights, tradition, and immemorial 
possession — our record-hunters would have parchment. 

“This magazine of diplomatic lawsuits and depdt of innu- 
merable doubtful rights was r^-kted by a formidable mys- 
tery. It could not be eonsftned without 9 lettre-d^aehet 
to the keeper; and his office was at last united with the 
attorney-generalship to the j^iament of Paris. A man 
who had managed to procur^j^ies of some of the records, 
and had traded in them^i^u proceeded against by M. 
ITAguesseau, and to a distance of thirty leagues 

from Paris. 

^ “The confiscations under the monarchy had been the 
making ef the Record Office as regards charters : the confis- 
cations during the Revolution have made our archives What 
they now are. To the old Record Office, thenceforward 
proscribed, were added the records of St. Denis, of St. Ger- 
main-des-Pr^s, and of numerous <rther monasteries. Yene- 
Table and fragile papyri, which still bear the names of Childe* 
bert and of Clotaire, quitted their ecclesiastical asylums, and 
appeared at this great review of the dead. In this rapid and 
forced accumulation of such numbers of de^s, many were 
lost and many destroyed. Parchments had their revolutioii- 
ary triljpnal os well as men. It was entitled Burmn du 
triage det titres (office ffir tlj^ sei^ion of titles), and Hs 
judgments were quick and terrible. Quantities of documents 
came within the murderous specification of feuM Mlem 
phrase Which settled their fate. The R«vffiutionary eonfit- 
cation, not relying, as the MoniBrchical one had done, on i 
authority of tests and written titles, would have nothii^ to 
do with parchments so specified. Its only test was the Coih 
trot Social, as the Kona was his who burnt the Alexaaidrta 
lilHrary. 

“ If the Eevffiution did little tolulvance koewledfe l^yipkn 
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erltieal «jicaintaation of ancient monuments, it was of im- 
menso lienefit, by coneentrating all $uch treasures. It blew 
aside the dust of centuries, and emptied the contents of 
monasteries, castles and ether receptacles on one common 
flocNT. The Louvre was thus literally filled with papers, the 
very windows beinj blocked up by the rolls, so that the 
l^per at the records had to hire ntony rooms of the Aca- 
i&niy. To citfry on resMrches among those crowded reposi- 
tories! oandles were required at noon-day. The Revolution 
let in light, once and for ever, into this • excessive dark ’ 

The Du Puys and the Marcas of this second epoch (as 
regards learning, I mean) were two deputies of the Convention, 
ISM. Camus and Daunou. The first, a Gallican, like his 
predecessor Du Puy« served the republic with the same zeal 
that Du Puy had dilne the monarchy. His successor, M. 
DaitnoUi was, properly speaking, the founder of the Archives ; 
andi at this date, the Archives of France had become those 
ot the world. His is the honour of classifying the prodigious 
mass. It was a glorious time for the Arcliives. Whilst M. 
Daru was opening, for the first time, the mysterious reposi- 
tories of Venice, M. Daunou was receiving the spoils of the 
Vatican. On the other hand, the archives of Germany, Spain, 
and Belgium were arriving from the north and the south at 
the Palace of the Soubises. Two of our%>lleagues had gone 
to fetch those of Holland. 

** Now, the Archives of France are no ion^r those o^u- 
rope. The traces of the inscriptions over the doors oT our 
halls, as Bullet, Daterie, Sic., remain to remind us of oiW 
losses. However, we still have about a hundred and fifty 
thousand documents {carton*). Although the provinces re- 
fuse to entrust us with their archives, as do several of the 
offices of our ministers, they will be forced to get rid some 
day of the accumulating mass. The day will he ou|p, for we 
. are death. All gravitates to us, and evei^ revolution turns 
to our profit. We need only wait patient quia eeternus— in 
patience since we die not. 

Sooner or later, conquering and conquered come to us. 
We have the monarchy, safe and sound, ftom its alpha to 
it| omega, the charter of Childebert by the side of the testa* 
ment of Louis XVI, We have the republic in our iron chest, 
the keys of the Bastlle, the minute of the declaration of the 
rights of man, the urns of the deputies, and— the great 
r^ublican machine— the stamp of the assignats. Even the 
papacy has left us something. The pope has resumed his 
archives; hut, by way of reprisal, we keep the litter on 
which he was home to the consecration of the emperor. 
Andf together with these bloody playthings of Providence 
we have the unchangdhl’'' standard of measure, which is 
refeifSd to e\ei^ year : the'^tHfaperature of the archives is 
invariable. 

” As for me, when I flrs^ entered these catacombs of 
manuscripts, this wonderft.' necropolis of national monu- 
ments, I would willingly have 'xclaimed, like the German 
on entering the monastery of St. '•‘ones—' This is my rest 
for ever , here will I dwell, for I have desired it ! ’ 

“ However, I was not slow to discern in the midst of the 
apparent silence of these galleries, a movement ard a mur- 
mur which were not those of death. These papers and 


parchments, so^ong deserted, desired no ^tetter than t^e 
restored to the light of day: yet are they not papers, but 
lives of men, of provinces, and of nations. First, families 
and fiefs, blazoned in their dust, protested against their 
being forgotten. The provinces rose up, alleging that cena 
tralization had been deceived in supposing them annihilated. 

The ordonnances of our kings asserted that they had not 
been repealed by the multitude of modem laws. Had one 
listened to them all, as the grave-digger observed of a field 
of battle, not one ought, to have been dead. All lived and 
spoke, and surrounded the author with an army speaking a 
hundred tongues, which were roughly silenced by the loud 
voice of the Republic and of the Empire. 

“ Softly, my dear friends, let us proceed in ord^r, if you 
please. All of you have your claim on history. The indi- 
vidual is good, that is, as individual ; the general, as general. 
Feudalism is in the right, the monarchy more so, and, still 
more, the Empire. I am yours, Godfrey— yours, Richelieu — 
yours, Bonaparte ! The province shall revive ; the ancient 
differences of France will be characterized by strongly defined 
geographical distinctions : it shall revive, but only on condi- 
tion of allowing these differences gradually to wear out, and 
an homogeneous whole, or country, to succeed. Revive, 
monarchy ; revive, France ! Let but one great effort at 
j classification serve as a clue through this chaos. To sys- 
tematize on this wise, although imperfectly, may serve. 
Though the head be badly set upon the shoulders, and thg 
leg fit badly to the thigh, *j revivals yet something. 

“ And, as I breathed on their dust, I saw them rise up. 
They raised from the sepulchre, one the hand, thfe other tl# 
head, as in the Last Judgment of Michel- Angelo, oi in the 
Dance of Death. g£^||,vanic dance, which they per- 

formed around me, I have essayed to reproduce in this 
work. Some, perhaps, will find it neither sightly nor true. 

In particular, they will be offended with the harshness of the 
provincial contrasts that I have pointed out. My reply to 
these critics is, that it may very well be, that they do not 
recognize their ancestors ; since, of all people, we French 
are chief possessors of the gift desired by the ancient — the 
gift of forgetting. The songs of Roland and of Renaud, &c. 
have indisputably been popular; the fabliaux succeeded 
them: and all this was already so remote in the sixteenth 
century, that Joachim Du Bellay expressly says—* In ou];gi 
old literature, there is but the Romance of the Rose.’ In 
gPu Bellay’s time, France was Rabelais ; at a latir period, 

V oltaire. Rabelais is now a sealed book to the generality ; i 
Voltaire is alreadyftss read; and so we go on changing, and 
forgetting ourselves. 

“The France of the present day, in its oimness and iden-** 
tity, nnay very well forget that old, heterogeneous France, 
which I have described. The Gascon may not chori>«^o 
recognize Gascony, or the Proveripal, Provence ; to which 
I answer, that there is no longer a Provence or a Gascony, 
but a France. This France, I now present with all the 
distinctions of her ancient and original divarication into pro- 
vinces. The latter volumes of my^iistoiy will show her in 
her unity.” • 
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H-ISTORY OF FRANCE. 

BOOK THE FIRST. 

CELTS.-IBERIANS.— ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

I CELTS AND IBERIANS. 

# 

; The Gauls,” says Strabo, following the pliiloso- 
j pher Posidonius, “ are uhiversally madly fond of 
war, hot in temper, and quick to fight ; in all 
other respects simple, and void of malice. Hence, 
when provoked, they march multi tudinously, openly, 
and incautiously straight against the enemy, so as 
j to bo easily out-generalled ; since they may be 
I drawn on •to engage where and when one chooses, 
'and for any cause, being ever ready for battle, 
^even though armed only with their own natural 
j strength and audacity. Yet are they easily per- 
^ suaded to useful employments, and susceptible of 
culture and literary instruction. Presuming on 
their gigantic build and numbers, they soon collect 
• in large mul^itud^s, of their own free-will and ac- 
cord, and at once take side with the injured party*.” 
Saate is the first glance cast by philosophy on the 
most •yrapathetic and perfectible of the races of 
man. 


go and see for themselves what manner of man 
was the conqueror of Asia, that Alexander, at 
whose sight kings fainted through dread *. “ What 
do you fear?” inquired the man of terror; 
“ The^sky mlKng was all the ai»su er he got. 
H (‘a veil itself had little terror for them ; they 
returned its thunders ^ with flights of arrows. 
Did ocean rise and invade the land, they did not 
I'efuse its challenge, but marched upon it sword in 
hand §. Never to give way was their point of 
honour : they would often scorn to tpiit a house in 
flames ||. No })eople held their lives cheape^r. 
'I'hei'e were of them who w{)nld undertake to die 
for a trifle of money or a little w ine, would step 
upon their sleej)ing-places, distribute the wine or 
money among their friends, lie dowm on their 
shields, and offer their throat to the knife ^f. 

Their banquets seldouj-*Aflled wiy[u>ut a^ay; 
the thigh of the animal 1m the board was the right 
of the bi'avest **, and each would be he. Next to 
fighting, their greatest pi ^^ire was to crowd round 
the stranger, seat ]iinL^<^ong them, whtdher he 
liked or not, and him tell them tales of dis- 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GAULS AND IBERIANS. 


• The genius of these Gauls or Celts is at first a 
mere restless activity, prompting to attack and 
conquest : it was through war that the nations of 
Antiquity came into contact and intermingled. A 
warring and noisy race, they overrun the world, 
sword in hand, led on, it woulfl seem, less by greed, 
than by a vain^nd uneasy desire to See, know, and 
•Wfsy themselves with everything ; bursting and 
destroying through mere inability to create. With 
tlieir large, fair, soft, and succulent bodies, they 
are the infants of the nascent world ; elastic and 
impijjlsive, but neither enduring nor persevering f ; 
fierce in their joys, vast in tfteir hopes, %nd vain — 
for as yet nothing has withstood them. They would 


Suva'j'awaiCTOvvTet toTs uiiK€iaffai d&Kovatv uet 
j vXfffiov. Strabo, 1. iv. 195. 

j t Diodor. Sic. lib. V, C. 28. TottrAe crapfi Kadteypo* Kat \ei/icoi. 
I — Appiai# apud Scriptores Reruin* Francicanim, 1. i. 462. 

! 'Yir« TC liftwroi nai aor^/xaros . . . l^eKvavra ra-xtuK. 


* Plot, in Ak-x. c. 9G. Long after Alexander’s death, 
[.Cassander, who had become king of Macedonia, walking 
one day^t Delphi, and exiimining the statues, suddenly 
came upon that of Alexander, when he was so struck by it, 
that he fell trembling, and was seized with a giddiness. 

t . . . . Et fj.l'i Sipa. 6 ovpavoi avTt>li htrtnt ffot. Strabo, 1. vil. 
302. (These were Get® They had been encountered and 
subdued by Darius, in bis famous expedition against the 
European Scyihas, 514 years B. c. Alexander found them 
inhabiting the same locality on the western shores of the 
Euxine, one hundred and eighty years atterwards.) Tnxtts- 

LATOR. 

t Ari^tot. de Morib. 1. iii. c. 10. 

§ x^lian. 1 xii. c. 2,3. Fu/ivti n't $i<pri Kai rd dopara wpo* 
aetoifTct. — Aristot. Euderalor. 1. iii. c. 1. Ol KcArot rrpdr 

KVfxaTa ^<fr\a uTraprSai Xa/^ut/rct. 

II ASlian. ibid. '> 

f Posidon. 1. xxiii. ap. Athen. 1. iv c, 13, "AXXot fp 
Xa^ovrev apyiJpiciv Jj ol 6« oivov Ktpafiimv 

jptdfiov Tiva, Kai jrioriDO-d/xevvt r't]v doatv, Kai rolr uvay- 
Katoit <ptXo€t dtaA<>>pti<rdn€vot, uifTtoi eKraff^vrei' kvi OupeSiK 
Kelvrat' wapatrruv hi nr rov Txiipiov utroKoirrei. 

** Posidon. apud Athen. I. iv. c. 13. 
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CELTS AND IBERIANS. 


Gallic or Celtic race. 
Oratorical genius. 


Iberi|p8. r b. c. 

Contrast between the two. \1200. 


tant lands ; for these barbarians were insatiably 
eager and curious, and pressed strangers, seizing 
them in the markets and highways, and compelling 
them to talk *. Th€jy were themselves formidable 
and indefatigable talkers, highly figurative in their 
speech, pompous and ludicrously grave with their 
guttural tones +, and it was quite a business in 
their assemblies to secure the speaker from inter- 
ruption ; insomuch that it was the office of one 
man to enforce silence, which he did by proceed- 
ing with drawn sword to the party interrupting, 
and, at the third summons, cutting off a large 
piece of his drite, so as to render it unfit for 
further wear J . 

Another race, the Iberians, appear early in the 
south of Gaul, along with the Gauls, and even 
before them. This people, whose type and language 
have been preserved in the Basque mountains, 
were moderately endowed with natural gifts, a 
laborious, agricultural, mining race, attached to 
tlte soil for its products — metals and com §. There 
is nothing to show that they were primitively as 
warlike as they became when driven into the Py- 
renees by the conquerors of the south and of the 
north, and finding themselves in their own despite 
guardians of the ‘defiles, they were so repeatedly 
invaded, bruised, and hardened by war. Once 
Roman tyranny impelled them to an heroic des- 
pair ; but generally their courage has been exem- 
plified iu resistance |!, as that of ihe^Gaife has 
been in attack. The Iberians do not seem to have 
had the same love of distant expeditions and ad- 
venturous wars. Some of their tribes, indeed, emi- 
grated, but unwillingly, and driven forth by more 
powerful nations. 

Tlie Gauls and the Iberians were a complete 
contrast : the latter with their rough black gar- 
ments, and hair-woven boots ^ j the Gauls arrayed 
iu showy stuffs, fond of bright and varied colours, 
such as compose the plaid of the modern Scottish 
Gaiil **, or else almost naked, but with their white 


chests and gigantic limbs laden with mjssive goldei^ 
chains*. The Iberians were divided into petty 
mountain ti’ibes, which, according to Strabo, sel- 
dom contracted alliance, through an excess of con- 
fidence in their own strength. The Gauls, on the * 
contrary, readily collected in large hordes, encamp- 
ing in large villages, in large exposed plains, and 
talkers, laughers, and haranguers as tliey were, 
willingly associated wit^i strangers, and became in- 
timate with new faces, mingling with all and in all, 
dissolute through levity, and blindly and at random 
abandoning themselves to infamous pleasures f (the 
brutality of drunkenness was rather the faffing of 
the German stock) ; in short, theirs were all the 
qualities and vices that result from quick sympathy. 
These hilarious comrades were not to be too im- 
plicitly confided in. They were early addicted to 
bantering {gaber, as it was termed in the middle- 
ages). They passed their word without a thought 
of its being obligatory, promised, then laughed, and 
there an end. {Ridendo fidem frangere, “ they 
broke faith with a jest.”— Tit. Liv.) 

The Gauls did not rest contented with driving 
the Iberians into the Pyrenees ; but ci’ossirig that 
natural barrier, settled* unde% their own name, ini* 
the south and north-western angles of the penin- 
sula, whereas in the centre they amalgumate^ 
with the conquered, and took the names of Celti- 
berians and Lusitanians J. 

It was at the same epoch (b.c. ICOO — 1500), or 
perhaps previously, that the Iberian tribes of the 
Sicani and the Ligor§ passed from Spain into 
Gaul and Italy ; in which latter country, as in 
Spain, the Gauls attacked them, and crossing the 
Alps (b.c. 1400—1000), under the de.siguatiou of 
Ambra || (the valiant), confined the Ligures with- 
in the mountainous coast from the Illume to the 
Arno, whilst they drove the Sicani as far as Cala- 
bria and Sicily. 4 

• PHCENICIAN AND GRECIAN COLONIES. 

(b. c. 1200-000.) 


* Sic. b V. p. Bell. Gall. 1. iv. c. 5. 

Bat autetn hoc oallicae coiiauefudinis ut et viatores etiam 
invUoa conslstere cogant . . . . et nicrcatores in oppidis 
vulgus clroumsistat, &c. # 

f Dioddlr. Sic. 1. iv. tuIv ^apv$}X*^t, Kai 

Wavrt'K&t irpax>'<^“vor KaTfi /3i>axv\6yot, Kai 

alv(7iKaTi04 Kai ra iroAXd alvtrT6n.(sW>b^ vvt.Kdoxtiiwt’ TroAAd 
dii vnep^ohMV 

t "Offow fixP'i®”’’®*' woififfni TO Xotirdv. Strabo, 1. iv. ap.^ 
Sot. R. Fr. 1. 30.— I cannot quit the subject without noticing 
how much the ancients appear to have been struck with 
the rhetorical genius and noisy character of the Gauls. 
Uvy terras them, “ a people born for vain tumults.” The 
public criers, trumpeters, and advocates were often Gauls. 
“An lusubrian.” says Cicero, (Fragm. Or. contra Pisoneni,) 

“ t ha t, is, a salesman and a crier.” See, also, the whole of 
the orafion pro Fonteio. Cato says, (in Charisiof 1 quote 
from memory,) “ The Gauls, for the most part, assiduously 
cultivate two things — valour and oratorical smartness.” 
Diodorus Siculus (1. iv.) calls them “ boasters, biaggarts, 
and full of theatrical display.^ 

) Strabo, 1. iv.— Casar, Bell. Gall. 1. iil. c. 20. i 

* y The Iberi must not he confounded with the^ neigh- j 
bours, the Cantabri. Th# distinction between them is j 
* cHarly established by M. W. de Humboldt in his admirable ! 
little work on the Basque language. See Appendix. ! 

T eiXoDvi Diodor. 

Diodor. Sic. 1. V. ‘'They wear dyed tunics, dowered 
with ooleura of every kifd, and trews, and striped cloaks, 

’ fturtened with a buckle, and divided into numerous many- 


In both peninsulas the conquering Celts amal- 
gamated with the inhabitants of fhe qi^ntral plains,* 
wdiilst the vanquished Iberians kept their ground 
at either end, in Liguria and in Sicily, in th#*Py- 

coloured squares.” So Virgil, (ilineid. 1. viii. 660.) “They 
glitter in their striped cloaks.” Elsewhere I have collected 
other parallel passages. • 

* Diodor. Sic. 1. v. “ They wear bracelets and armleta, 
and round their necks thick rings, all of gold, and costly 
finger- rings, and even golden corslets.” 

Virgil Alneid. 1. viii. 659. • 

“ Fair golden tresses grace the comely train,* 

And ev’ry warrior Wears a gblden chain. 

Embroider’4 vests their snowy limbs unfold, 

And their rich robes are all adorn’d %ith gold.” 
t Diodor. Sic. 1. v. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 310. — Strabo, 1. iv.— 
Athen. 1. xiii. c. 8. — At a later period, traces of the licen- 
tiousness which prevailed in ancient Gaul are observable in 
the Irish and British Celts. Leland, t. i. p. 14, says, that 
the Irish considered adultery “a pardonable gallantry.” 
O'llalloran, t, 394.— Lanfranc, St. Anselm, and Pope Adrian 
in bis famous bull, addressed to Henry II., upbraid them 
with incest.— See Usser. Syl. epist. 70, 94, 95.— St, Bernard, 
in Vit. S. Malach. 1932, sqq. Girald. Cambr. 742, 743. 

t Diodor. Sic. 1. v. — Isidori Origioum J. ix. — Plin. 1.^1. 
c. 8. • * 

I Iberian highlanders. W. de Humboldt. See /(ipendix. 

II See Am. Thienly, Hist, des Gaulois, i. lO. 
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JB. c. \ Early colonies of Gaul. 
600 . / M arsdlles foun ded . 


PHCENICIAN AND GRECIAN COLONIES. 


The Cyinri. Gault 
enter Italy, 


renees and in Boetica. The Italian Gauls, the 
Ambra^ occupied the whole valley of the Fo, and 
spead into the peninsula as far as the mouth 
* of the Tiber. They were subsequently subjected 
by the Rasense or Etrusci, whose empire was at a 
; later period hemmed in by new Celtic emigrations 
j between the Macra, the Tiber, and the Apeu- 
I nines. 

I Such was the aspect of^he Gallic world. In 
j Italy and in Spain, its young, soft, floating ele- 
ment was early altered by intermixture with tlie 
indigenes ; whereas in Gaul it w'ould have been 
long roiled to and fro by the flux and reflux of 
barbarism, bad not a new element from without 
infused into it a principle of stability, a social 
idea. 

Two people, the Greeks and the Phoenicians, 
were the leaders of civilization at this remote period 
of antiquity. The Tyrian Hercules was at this 
time sailing through every sea, buying and trans- 
porting from each country its moat precious pro- 
ducts. He did not overlook the fine garnets of the 
coast of Gaul, or the coral of the Hieres ; and iu- 
«r|uired into the pi'ecious mines which then cropped 
out upon the surface m the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, 
^d tii^Alps *. He came, and returned, and at 
last settled. Attacked by Albion and Ligor ( both 
names signify mountaineer +), the sons of Neptune, 
he would have beeu overcf>nie, had not Jupiter re- 
inforced his failing arrows with a shower of stones, 
which still cover the j)ldin of Crau in Provouce. 
The victorious god founded Nernausus (Nirnes), 
sailed up the Rhone and the Saone, slew in Ins lair 
. the robber Taurisk, and built Alosia in the teiri- 
I tory of the ^Edui (j^ays d’Autun). Before leaving, 
lie laid down the highway w^iich crossed the Col 
de Tende, and led from Italy across Gaul into 
j^Spain ; and it was upon this foundation that the 
^Romans built the Aurelian and Domitian icays 
I (vim). m 

j In this, as in other directions, the Phoenicians 
I did but open a path for the Greeks; being followed 
by the Dorians of Rhodes, who were themselves 
^supplanted bji the lonians of Phocea, the founders 
of Marseilles (b.c. 600— 5fl7)> This city, planted 
soTS^ from Greece, subsisted by miracle. Land- 
ward ft was surrounded by powerful Gallic and 
Ligurian tribes, who did not suffer it to tiikc an 
inch of ground without a battle. Seaward it liad 
to encounter the liu^<^eets of the Etruscans and 
I Cfirthaginians, who hm organised so sanguinary a 
monopoly coastwise, that for a stranger to trade in 
Sardinia was death by drowning J. In every way, 
success crowned the Massiliaus. They liad the 
gratification of seeing, withou| their drawing the 
sword, the Etruscan navy destroyed in a single 
b attle by the Syracusans, and then of beholding 
ine annihilation of all the commercial states — of 
Etruria, Sicily, and Carthage — by IL)me. Carthage, 
in her fall, left an immense field, which Marseilles 
might well have coveted ; but it was not for the 
humble ally of Rome, for a city without territory, 
and a people of plain and thrifty chaf-acter, but 

i * Strabo, 1. iii. iv. 

i^Alb, in Gaelic, mountain. — Gor, in the Basque tongue, 
elevated. W. de Humboldt. 

t Strato, 1. xvii. “ Tbe Carthaginians drowned all 
strangers whom they found coasting to Sardinia, or to the 
Straits." 


more, mercantile than political, and who, instead of i 
gaining over and incorporating with themselves the 
barbarians in their vicinity, were ever at war with 
them, to aspire to such a jnirt. However, through 
good ceiiduct and perseverance, the Massilians 
managed to extend their establishments along the 
Mediterranean, from the Maritime Alps to Cape 
St. Martin ; that is to say, as far as the early Car- 
thagiiium colonkw. Monaco, Nice, Antibes, Eaube, 
St. (iilles, Agde, Ampurias, Deitia, and some other 
towns were founded by them. 

Whilst Greece began the civilization of the 
southern shore, northern Gaul received its own j 
fr<nn the Celts themselves. A new Celtic tribe, the ; 
Cyniry or Cutnry (Ciminerii f ?), came to join the : 
Gauls (b c. 631—567)- The new comers, who set- ! 
tied for the most part in the centre of France, on { 
the Seine and the Loire, were, it api)oar8, of more J 
serious and stable character. Less indisposed to j 
restraint, they were governed by a sacerdotal cor- j 
]>oration — the Druids. The primitive religion *of i 
the Gauls, \diich yielded to the Cymric Druidism, 
waf a natural religion, gross undoubtedly, and far 
from having reached tliat systematic form which it | 
subsequently aecpiired among the Irish Gafl J. 
That of the Cyjuric Druids, as far as it is discerni- 
ble through the barren notices of the ancients, and 
the much altered traditions of the modern Welsh 
Cymryii hajJ a far loftier moral tendency ; they 
taught the imfnoi'tality of the soul. Yet was the 
genius of tlie race too material to admit of such 
doctrines bearing early fruit. The druids could i 
not transport it out of its clannish life. The mute- ' 
rial principle, the influence of its military chief- 
tains, co-existed w ith the government of the priests. 
Cymric Gaul was only imperfectly, Gallic Gaul not 
ill the least, organised ; and escaping the Druids, it 
flowed over the Rhine and the Alps, to flood the 
world. 

FIIIST COLLISION OF ROME AND GAUL. (b. C. 388 .) | 

‘ * I 

This is the period as'S/gned by hflbtory tJT the j 
expeditions of Sigovesus and Bellovesus, nephews ; 
of Ambigat, king of the •^Jlituriges, who led the ; 
Gauls into Germany and Italy, and who wandered 
with no other guidance than was alfordetl by watch- 
ing the flight of blt&s. According to another tra- 
dition, they were guided by a jealous husband, an | 
Jiruns ofe Etruria, vvho, in his desire of revenge, 
introduced the barbarians to the Juice of the grape. ' 
They found it good, and followed him to the land | 

* See the interesling: accoui.t of Marseilles in Thierry’s 
History, (t. ii. c. 1.) one of the nioht rcinarkahle portions of 
that excellent work. Further on, I endeavour to show how 
greatly the share the Greek colonies had in civilizing Gaul, 
has been exaggerated. 

t Appj^n (lllyr. p. 1196. and do Bell. Civil, p. 625.) and 
Diodorus (1, v. p. 309.} say thatgthe Celts were Cimmerians. 
—Plutarch (in Mario) agrees with them.— “ The Cimme- 
rians,” says Ephorus, (Strabo, v, p. 375 ) "inhabit subter* 
ranean dlvellings, which they call argillat/* In the poetry 
of the Welsh Cymry, argel signities a subterraneous plac^ 
(W. Archaiol. i. p. 152.) The Cymry swore " by the bull." 
The arms of Wales are two cows — However, several Ger- 
man critics deny the identity of the Cimmerians with the 
Cimbri, and of the latter with the Cymry; referring the | 
Cimbri to the Germanic stock. * 

I See Appendix. 
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I j Settlement of the Gauls 
’ In Lombardy, 


COLLISION OF ROME AND GAUL. 


Triumph of Rome. /b. c. 

Reverses of the Gauls. \ 391. 


of the vine *. These first emij^rants, ^Edui, Ar- 
vemi, and Bitnrigcs (Gallic tribes of Bursjundy, 
Auvergne, and Berry), settle in Lombardy, despite 
the Etrusci, and take the name of Is-Amln'af, Is- 
Ombrians, Insubrians, synonymous with Gauls ; 
being the same with that (*f tho.=;<' ancient Gauls, or 
jimbra, Umbrians, who had been subdued by the 
Etrusci. They were followed by the kindred tribes 
of the Aulerci, Carnuti, and Cenomani (inhabiting 
Mans and Chartres), under a leader called the 
Hurricane t ; who established themselves at the 
expense of the Etrusci of Venctia, and founded 
Brescia and Verona. Lastly, the Cymry, jealous of 
the conquests of the Gauls, pass the Alps in their 
turn ; hut finding the valley of the Po already 
; occupied, they arc forced to proceed as far as the 
Adriatic, and found Bologna and Sinigaglia, or 
rather, settle in those towns, which the Etrusci had 
already founded. The idea of the city, measured 
out and laid down according to religions and astro- 
nomical notions, was unknown to the Gauls, whose 
towns were only large open villaLres, siuch as Medio- 
lanum (Milan). The Gallic \Mirld is the worlfi of 
the tribe § ; the Etrusco-Iloman world, that of the 
city. 

Thus the tribe and the city are face to face in 
the listed plain of Italy. At first, the tribe has 
the advantage ; the Etrusci are hemmed in within 
Etrui'ia, properly so called, and the ^au]|| soon 
follow them thither. They cross the Apennines ; 
and with their blue eyes, yellow mustachios, and 
golden collars on their fair shoulders, proceed to 
defile before the Cyclopean walls of the affrighted 
Etrusci. They appear before Ciusium, and demand 
a territory. It was then, as is well known, that 
the Romans interposed to protect their ancient 
foes, the Etrusci, and that a panic placed Rome in 
the hands of the Gauls. They were much as- 
tonished, says Livy, at finding the city deserted ; 

I more astonished still sit beholding at the -doors of 
the houses the aged owners, who sat majestically, 
waiting death. By degrees they, grew accustomed 
to tfe 2 ? 8 G imeioveabld tig^ures, which had at first 
awed them ; when one of them, in his barbarian 
joviality, took it into his head to stroke the beard 
of one qi these haughtyisena ini’s, who returned the 
caress with a blow of his^ slick H. This was the 
signal for massacre. 

The young men, who had shut them.selves up in 
the Capitol, offered some resistance, but at la^^ 
paid ransom This is the most probaBle tradi- 
tion ; the Romans preferred the other, Livy 
asserts that Caniillus avenged his country by a 
victory, and slew the Gauls on the ruins they had 
made. What is more certain is, that they re- 
mained seventeen years in Latium,atTibur, at the 
very gate of Rome. Livy calls Tibur, “arcem 


• Tit. Liv. 1. V. c. 34.— Plutarch, in Camillo. 

t Is, Io8, low, Inferior . — .’^b Ombria, Lower Ombria. 

J According to the interpretation of Am. Thierry, i. p. 43. 
e— Tit. Liv. V. c. 85. 

§ It has been doubted by some learned meU -whether 
their oppida, in Caesar's Time, -were anything more than 
places of refuge. 

j ({ Tit Liv. 1. v.V!. 41. M. Paplrius, Gallo barbam suam, 
j ut tnm omnibus promissa erat, permulcenti, scipione ebur- 
I neo in caput Incuaso, iram movisse dicitur. 

I f According to PoIySius and Suetonius. See my Hist 
Romaine, vol. i. 1. i. c. 3. 


« ?• 

Gallic! belli ” (the stronghold of the Gallic war). 

It is in this interval that were fought the heroic 
duels of Valerius Corvus and Maulius Torquatus 
with Gallic giants. The gods interfered; a sacred • 
raven gave the victory to Valerius ; and Manlius 
tore the collar (torqui^ from the boaster who had 
defied the Romans. Hence, for a long time after, 
a popular image, a Cimbric buckler, with the likeness 
of a barbarian, inflatiiTg his cheeks and thrusting 
out his tongue used as a sign for shops. i 

The city was fated to prevail over the tribe, — | 
Italy over Gaul. Driven from Latium, thi’Ganls i 
continued to war, but as mercenaries in the service ' 
of Etruria. They shared, with the Etrusci and i 
the Samiiite.s, in those dreadful battles of Sentinum \ 
and the Vadimonian lake, which secured Rome the 
sovereignty of Italy, and thence of the world. In 
these they displayed their fruitless and brute-like 
audacity ; fighting naked with the w'ell-armed ; 
dashing with loud clamour in their war-chariots 
against the impenetrable masses of the legions ; 
and opposing the terrible pilum with wretched 
sabres that bent at the first stroke f. It is the 
common history of all the Rattles of the Gauls ^ 
they never amended. * Nevertheless, great efforts 
and the devotion of Decius were requirejj^on tl|y^ 
side of the Romans. At length tliey, m their 
tuni, penetrated to the Gauls, recovered the ran- 
som of the Capitof, and jfeated a colony in the prin- 
cipal burgh of the Senones, whom they overcame 
at Sena on the Adriatic— exterminating the whole 
tribe, so that there should not remain a single 
descendant of those who could boast of having 
burnt Romo 

CHEAT MIGRATION OF THE GAULS. 

(n.c. 301—280.) 

These reverses of the Italian Gauls may, per-^! 
liajis, be explained, by the siqiposition that their j 
best warriors had joined the great migration of the ' 
Transalpine Gauls, into Greece and Asia. Our 
Gaul was like that vase of the Welsh mythology, 
in which life is incessantly boiling and overflow-# 
mg§; and received in torrents the ‘^barbarism of 
the North, to pour it out on the nations ofuthe 
South. After the Druidical invasion of the^'ymry, 
it had to sustain the warlike invasion ol the Belgse, 
or Bobj (the most impetuous of the Celts, as are 
their descendants the Irisl^ ||, who had made 


* Aulus Cell. 1. ix. 3. —Tit. Liv. 1. vii. c. 10. 
t Tit. Liv. i xxii. “ The Gauls have very long 8word% 
without points.” — Polyb. 1. ii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i# 167. “ By 

their spirit at the first onset, the -whole Gallic race, whilst 
fresh, is most fearful. Their swords give one fatal cut, but 
arc then at once blunted, and bend lengthwise and flat- 
-wise.” — A true symbol of the race of the Gael. * * § 

t Flor. 1. i. c. 13. 

§ See further on. 

' g Readiness, promptitude, and mobility of purpose are 
equally characteristic of the Bulg of Ireland, Belgium, and 
Picardy (thq, Bellovaci, ©olci, Bolgae, Belgie, Volcif &c.), 
and of those of the south of Prance, notwithstanding the 
different mixtures the.se races have undergone. . , 

In the old Irish traditions, the Belgse are designated by 
the name of Fir-Bolg. Ausonius (de clax. urb. Narbo.) 
asserts the primitive name of the Tectosagi to have been 
Bolg — ** Tectosagos primaevo nomine Bolgas." Cicero (pro 
Man. Fonteio) gives them that of Belgce—" Belgarum AIlo- 
brogumque testiinoniis credere non timetis ?” In the manu- 
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I their way i^om Belgium through the Gauts and 
: Cymry, as far south as Toulouse, and liad seated 
j themselves in Languedoc under the names of Are- 
I comiei and Tectosagi. Hence, they bore on to a 
j new comjuest ; and Gauls, Cyinry, and even Ger- 
! mans, descended with them the \ alley of the 
I Danube. The cloud burst upon Macedonia. 

{ Tlie world of the ancient city, which had grown 
I strong in Italy by the sviccons of Rome, had, since 
j Alexander, been broken up in Greece. Neverthe- 
I less, this petty space was so strong by art and 
naturt^ — so bristled with cities and mountains, — 
as to be seldom entered with impunity. Greece 
is like a trap with three bottoms. You may enter, 
and find yourself taken, first in Macedonia, next 
in Thessaly, and then betwixt Thermopjhe and 
the isthmu.s. 

Thrace and Macedonia wore successfully invaded 
by the barbarian.s, w’ho committed fearful excesses 
tliere, passed even Thermopylic, and marched to 
undergo defeat against the sacred rock of Delphi. 
The god defended his temple. A stonn, and the 
masses of rock hvirled down by the besieged, suf- 
ficed for the discomfiture of the Gauls. Gorged 
with meat and wino^they were already eon([uered 
by their own exe(is'''es. A panic terror seized 
"ttieni tTi the night. In order to expedite their 
retreat, their Brenn, or chief, counselled them to 
burn their cars, and to cwt the throats of their ten 
thousand wMaindeil * ; then drank liis fill, and | 
stabbed luniself. But his followers found it im- ! 
I possible to extricate theniselv'es from so mountain- 
' ous a country aud sueh diliiciilt passes, alive with 
j a i>eople wild for vengeance. ■ I 

I Another body (d‘ Gauls, iutermingh'd with Ger- 
1 mans, Tocto.sages, 'rrocmi, and Tolistoboioi, suc- 
I coeded better beyond the Bosphorus. They threw 
j themselves into the heart of mighty Asia, in the 
midst of the quarrels of Alexander’s successors. 

I Nicouiedus, king of Bitliynia, and the Greek towns 

scripts of Caesar, we find the name indifferently written 
VolgcB or Volca. — Lastly, St. Jerome tells us that '• ihe 
dialed of the 'Mi-ctosagi u'as the same as that of Treves," the 
capital of Belgium. Am. Thierry, i. 131. 

Belgic tubes,” says Logan, (i.331.) “ were deno- 
minatAl Firbolg, from the bolg, builg, or leathern bag, in 
which they carried their arrows, as some maintain.”) Trans- 
lator. 

• His advice was fojlowed, as regarded the wounded, for 
yie new Brenn caused ten thousand men, who were unfit 
to march, to be butchered ; but he kept the greater part of 
the baggage. Diodor. Sic. xxii. 870. — The Gauls, inthisinva- 
, sion of Greece, whenever they met with iutants fatter than 
usual, or who seemed to have been suckled on better milk, 
drank tiieir blood, and feasted on their flesh. Pausaiiias, 

1. X. p. C)50.— The Greeks, after llktlle, buried their dead ; 
but the Cymro-%iuls sent no herald to solicit theirs, regard- 
I' Itss whether they were buried or were food for the wild 
Iveasts and vultures Pausanias, 1. x. p. CIO. — “ At Algeum 
they scattered to the winds the ashos of the kings of Mace- 
don.” Plut. Pyrrh. Diod. ex Val — When the Brenn had 
learnt from deserters the number of the Greek troops, full 
of (tmtempt for them, he mar^jhed beyond Heraclea and 
attacked the defiles the next day at sunrii^, “ without,” 
sajs an ancient writer, “ having consulted with regard to 
the event of the battle any priest of his nation, or, in de- 
fa’jlt of that, any Greek diviner.” Pausanias, 1. x. p. 640. 
Am. Thierry, passim . — At Delphi the Brenn said, “ that 

the wealthy gods ought to enrich men that they 

needed^not riches, being the donors of wealth to man,” 
Justin, xxiv 6. 

I 


w'liich with difticulty boi*e up against the Seleu- 
cidae, bought their assistance; as the event proved, j 
— an interested and fatal iissiKtauee. These teni- ^ 
ble guests parcelled out Asia Minor among them- I 
Selves, for pillage and for ransom *. The Helles- . 
pont fell lo the shai’O of the Trocmi ; the shores ; 
of the iEgean, to the Tolistoboioi ; the Tectosages j 
had the South. Here we sec our Gauls restored 
to the cra<Ue of the Cymry, not far from the Cim- | 
merian Bosphorus — here are tliey si'tth'd on the i 
ruiiLs of Troy, aud in the moimtiuiis of Asia Minor, 
where, centuries after, the Drench will lead the 
crusades under the banner of Godfrey of Bou- 
logne and of Loui-s the Young. 

Wlrilst these Gauls gorge and fatten in delicate 
Asia, others ramble the world over in search of 
fortune. Whoever wishes to buy headlong cou- 
rage and blood cheaply, buys Gauls — a prolific 
ami warlike race, sutticing for immmei'able armies 
aud wars. They are iii the pay of all the succes- 
sors of Alexander, especially of Pyrrhus — that 
man of advcntmvs aud of blasted triumphs. Car- 
tln^c also fmployed them in the first Punic war. 

She requited them but ill f ; aud they bore a prin- 
cipal jiart in the dreadful War of the Mercenarie.s. 
One of the leaders of the revolt was the Gaul, 
Autarites. ■ 

Rome availed herself of the troubh's of Car- ' 
thage and of the. interval between the two Punic \ 
warsj^o cAsh. the Ligurians and the Italian Gauls. ' 

“ The Liguriaius, buried at the foot of the Alps, I 
between the Var and the Miicra, in a country j 
bristling w'ith underwood, were more difficult to 
find than to conquer, — an agile and indeiatigablo 4? ! 
pc()])le, more given to rapine than to war, and i 
trusting in the raiiidity of their flight and the 
remoteness of their lurking-places. All these } 
wild iilountain tribes, — the Salyi, the Deciates, j 
the Euburiates, the Oxybii, the Ingauui, — long | 
e.scaped the Roman arms. At last, tlie consul 
Fulvius burnt their fastnessis, Badjius forced 
them into the plain, and Posthumius disarmed 
them, leaving them scarcely iron wherewith to till 
their fields.” (b.c. 2;i8-®^233.) * * 

GALLIC INVASION 0»^ITALV. (u.C. 225 .) 

For half a century after the extermination of 
the Senones by •Rome, the remembrance of the 
dreadful event was fresh in the minds of the 
» Gauls ^ 80 that when At and Gall g, two kings of i 

• Tit. Liv. 1. xxxviil c. 16.— Rtrabo, 1, xiii. j 

t She delivered up four thousand of them to the Romans. 

See Diodor. Sic. and Frontinus, 1. iii 16. I 

X Florus, U. 3.— The strength ol ttie Ligurians gave rise to 
the common saying, “the poorest Ligurian can overcome 
the strongest Gaul.” Diodor. Sic. v. 39. See also, 1. xxxix. ' 
2. S'.raho, iv. It was from them that the Romans borrowed the 
use of the oblong shield, scutum Ligusttcum. Liv. xliv, 35. 
Their vPomcn, who wrought in the quarries, when taken in 
lalKiur, used to step aside fofashort time, and, after deli- ■ 
very, return to their work. Strabo, id. Diodor. Sic, iv. The 
Ligurin^s adhered strictly to their ancient customs, as, tor i 
instance, that of wearing their«hair long, whence their sur- i 
name of CapiUati.— Cato says, in Servius, “ They have a i^r- ^ 
feet recollection of their origin, but, illiterate and liars, they . 
have no memory for truth." Nigidius Figulus, a contem- i 
porarj' of Varro’s, uses the same terms. | 

§ Alia and Galatus, in the G^ek and Latin historians. ; 
Polyb. ii. See Am. Thierry, Hist, de# Gaulois, vol- i. i 



league against Rome. 
Its defeat. 


GALLIC INVASION OF ITALY. 


Gauls in Hannibal’s 
army. 


/ B. c. 
\ 225. 


the Bou (now the Bolognese), endeavoured to 
rouse that people to seize the Roman colony of 
Arimiuum, and summoned a band of mercenary 
Gauls from beyond the Alps, the Boii, rather than 
face a war with Romo, slew them both, and mas- 
sacred their all'os. But Rome, uneasy at their 
restlessness, irritated the Gauls, by prohibiting all 
trade with them, especially in arms ; and the mea- 
sure of their discontent was completed by the pro- 
])osition of the consul Flaminius to colonise and 
divide among the people the territory taken from 
the Senones fifty years before. The Boii, whom 
the colony of Ariininurn had taught the cost of 
having the Romans for neighbours, regretted not 
liaving assumed the offensive, and attempted to 
bring into a common league all the nations of 
northern Italy. The Veneti, however, a people of 
Sclavonic origin, and ininucal to the Gauls, refused 
to join it ; the Ligurians were worn out, the 
CenomaTii secretly sold to the Roman. The 
Boii and Insubrcs (the Bolognese and Milanese), 
left to themselves, were obliged to call in from the 
other side of the Alps a body of Gesatfs {Gatsda)^ 
— men armed with gak, or hoar-spears, — who glaffiy 
took pay with the rich Gallic tribes of Italy f 
money and proini.sos luring across their leader's, 
Anerocste and Concolitanus. 

The Romans, kept informed of all by the Ceno- 
mani, took alarm at the league. The senate 
ordered that the Sibylline books shouW b^ con- 
sulted ; and I’cad therein with terror that the 
Gauls were twice to become masters of Rome. 
They sought to avert the calamity by burying alive 
! two Gaul.s, a man and a woman, in tin? cattle 
i market, the centre of the city ; by which the Gauls 
j might be said to lm,w taken jmsesmm of the, mil of 
\ liomCf and the oracle be either fulfilled or eluded, 
i The alarm spread from Rome over all Italy ; not 
I a people of which but thought themselves ecpially 
i in danger of a fearful iiTuption of barbarians, 

I The Gallic chiefs had taken from their temples the 
I gold-embroidered stondards, called the immoreable ; 

I and had sworn a solemn oath, which they likewise 
j admiftfsteredHo their folffivvei*s, that they would 
j not unbuckle their baldrics until they had scaled 
j the Capitol. In their march they swept off every 
' thing, as'well cattle as even the very furniture of 
1 the houses, and they drove the luisbandmen before 
I them, chained together, at the ‘tail of the whip, 

I The whole }K>pulation of central and southern 
, Italy rose as one man, to arrest such a scourge ; 
i and seven hundred and seventy thousand soldiers* 

I held themnelves ready, should it be needful, to 
! follow the Roman eagles. 

j Of three Roman armies, one was to guard the 
I passes of the Apennines leading into Etruria ; but 
: the Gauls were already in its heart, and only three 
! days’ journey from Rome. Fearful of being 
I hemmed in between the two, the barbarians 
! retraced theia steps, slew six thousand of the pui*- 
; suing army, and would have utterly destroyed it 
' had not the second array come up. They then 
drew off to secure their booty, and had fallen back 
as far as cape Telamon, when, by a sur|)ri8ing 
ckance, the third array, which was on its return 
from l^rdiuia, landed close to the camp of the 
Gauls, who tlten finding themselves between the 

* See Ike passage of ^olybius in tlie fifth book of my 
History of Rome. 


enemy, at once faced both ways. The Gesates, in 
bravado, threw off their clothes, and posted them- 
selves naked in the first rank, shield and spear in 
hand. For a moment, the Romans were intimi- 
dated by the strange spectacle, and by the tumul- 
tuous array of the barbarian army. “ Besides innu- 
merable horns and trumpets which they sounded 
incessantly, such a din of shouting suddenly arose, 
that not only men and instruments, but the very 
earth and sun’ounding places seemed emulously to 
join in the loud outcry. There was, too, sometljing 
tciTible in the looks and gestures of thos^ giant 
frames which appeared in the foremost ranks, — 
nuked but for tlieir arms, and not one of which 
that was not tricked out in chains, collars, and 
bracelets of gold.” The inferiority of the weapons 
of the Gauls gave the ILmians the advantage. 
The Gallic sahre only served for cutting, and 
was so badly tempered as to bend at the first 
blow *. 

This victory being followed by the submission of 
the Boii, tlic legions passed the Po for the first 
time, and entered the territory of the Iiisubres, 
whex*e the fiery Flaminius would have perished, 
had he not wiled the bvbariiais into a negotiation*] 
until he was reinforced. Being recalled by the 
senate, with whom ho was no favourite, afPd whf* 
pronounced his nomination illegal, he resolved to 
eompier or die, broke th« bridge behind him, and 
gained a signal victory ; after which be opened 
the letters wherein the senate warned him that 
Ins de/eat was foredoomed by the gods. 

He Avas succeeded by Marcellus, a valiant sol- • 
dier, wlio slew in single f'ombat the breim Virdu- j 
mar, and consecrated to Jupiter Feretrius tlie : 
second spolia opima (since Romulus). The Insu- 
hrians were completely .subdued (b. c. 222); and 
the dominion of Rome was extended over the 
whole of Italy as far as the Alps. * 

Whilst Rome is believing the Gauls prostrate 
under her foot, Hannibal arrives and raises tliem 
up. The Avily Carthaginian turns them to good 
account. He places them in tlie van, and compels 
them to pass the Tuscan marshes ; the Nuraidians j 
forcing them on from behind Avith th4lr SAVords f . 
They do not fight the Avorse for this at Thrasyi&Aae 
or at Cannae. Hannibal wins those great battles 
with Gallic blood J. The one time that he is with- 
out them, being cut off from them in the south of 
Italy, he cannot stir a step. &o full of life was 
this Italian Gaul, that after Hannibal’s reverses it 
is up and doing under Hasdrubal, Mago, and under 
Hamilcar. It took thirty years’ warfare (b.c. 201 
— 170), and the treachery of the Cenomani, to 
consummate the ruin of the Boii and Insubres ; 
and, at the last, th» Boii rather emigrated than 
submitted. The remains of their ^hundred and 
twelve tribes rose in a body, and removed to thV 
banks of the Danube, at its confluence with the 
Save. Rome solemnly declared that Itaiy was 
clioed to the Gauls. This last dreadful struggle 
occurred whilst Rome was warring with Philip and 
Antiochus, .and the Greeks flattered themselves 
that they Avere the chief thought of Horae, uncon- 
scious that it was the least part of her forces' she 

• Polyb. 1. ii. — Am. Thierry, t. i. p. 244. 

t See my History of Rome, beginning of the second 
volume. f' 

t Ibid. 
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employed against them. Two legions were enough 
for the discomfiture of Philip and Antioehus ; 
whilst for many years in sucecs.sion both consuls 
were d(‘spatched, with two consular armies, against 
the obscure horde.s of the Boii and Insubres. 
Rome had to stiffen Ikm* sinews acrain«t Gaul and 
Spain. A touch of lu'r iiinjer .suiHeetl for the over- 
throw of the succe.ssoi'H of Alexander. 

Before quitting Asia, sh8 struck down the only 
people capable of renewing the war there against 
her. The Galata>, who had been settled for a een- 
tury m Phrygia, had enriched themselves by levy- 
j ing tribute on all the neighbouring tribe.s, and lia«l 
: amassed the spoils of Asia Minor in their haunts 
on Mount Olympus. One fact will characterise 
j the wealth and pomp of those barbarians. Ihiblic 
notice was given by one of their chiefs or tetrarchs 
that he vvould keep open table for any comt'V for a 
year round ; and not only did he feast the crowd 
which flocked from the adjoining towns and dis- 
tricts, but he had travellers stopped and detained 
to partake of his hosjiitality. 

Although the majority' of the Galatse had refused 
Antioehus their assistance, the ]»ra*tor Manlius 
attacked their three ft’ibes, (\hc Trocmi, Tolistoboioi, * 
and Tectosagi), and forced them in their mountains, 
attacking thorn wltli missile weapons to which | 
the Gauls, accustomed to fight with sabre and 
lancc, could only opposl^ ston'e.s. Manlius com- 
pelled them to resign the lands which they had 
wrested from the allies of Rome, consti’aiiied them 
to renounce their life of pillage, and made them 
contract an alliance with Eiimenes, to act as a 
check upon them. (n.c. ISO — IdO.) 

POLITICAL STATE OF CAUL. 

(b. c. 155.) 

Tile Romans were not contented with subduing 
the Gauls in their Italian and Asiatic colonies, 
without penetrating into Gaul, that focus of harbarlb 
invasions. Their allies, the Greeks of Marseilles, 
always at war with the neighbouring Gauls and 
i' Ligurians, were the first to summon them thither. 

It was essdhtial for Rome to be mistress of the 
vjaatera pass into Italy, which, on the side of the 
sea, ^as occupied by the Ligurians, Attacking 
j the tribes of whom Marseilles complained, then 
those of whom she did not complain *, Rome gave 
the land to the Massilians, and kept the military 
^30st9 ; amongst others that of Aix, where Sextius* 
founded the colony of Aqua? Sextirn. Thence she 
turned her eyes towards Gaul, 

^ Tw'o vast confederations divided the land ; on 
: the one* hand, the .^dui, a people whom we shall 
j hereafter see united in strictest bonds with the 
I tribes of the ^aniuti, the Parish, the Senones, &c.; 
i *bii the other, the Arvemi and Aliobroges. The 
: former appear to be the lowlanders, the Cymry, 
i living under a hierarchy, the party of civilization ; 

' the latter, mountaineers of Auvergne and of the 
Alps, are the ancient Gauls, formerly forced into 
the mountains by the Cymr^ invasion^ut restored 
. to their preponderance by their very barbarism 
I and* attachment to a clannish life. 

' The clans of Auvergne were at this time united 
under a chief or king named Bituit. These moun- 

’ See Am. Thierry, ii. 164.— Tit Liv, Epitom. 1. lx.— j 
! Florus, 1. iii. c. 2. 


taineers believed themselves invincible. Bituit 
sent a 8«»lemn embassy' to the Roman generals, to 
claim the liberation of one of their chiefs who had 
been t.akeii prisoner ; and, as part of the train, 
there came with it his royal kennel, consisting of 
enormous hull-dogs, brought at great expense from 
Belgium and Britain. The ambassador, superbly 
attired, was surrounded by' a troop of young horse- 
men, flaunting in gold and purple ; and at his side 
was a hard, ro(te in hand, wlio chanted at intervals 
the glory of the king, that of the Arveriii, and the 
exploits of the ambassador *. 

The yEdui saw with pleasure the Roman inva- 
sion. The Massilians offered their mediation, and 
obtained for them the title of o//ies and friends of 
tiki Jtoman people. Marst illes had introduced the 
Romans into the south of Gaul ; the yEdui opened 
CVlfie or Central (Saul to them, as, at a later period, 
the Remi did Bidgie Gaul. 

The enemies of Rome hurriial with Gallic pre- 
cipitation to meet the invader, and w ere conquered 
in detail on the banks of the Rhdne. Bituit’s 
silver car ^id kennel of fighting dogs stood him in 
little stead. "^'et the Arverni alone w'ere two 
Mmndred thousand in iniinher ; hut tliey were 
daunted by the elephants of the Romans. Before 
the battle, Bituit, on seeing the smallness of the 
Roman army, in close legiouary column, had ex- 
elaipu'd, ‘^There are not enough there to serve my 
dogs for OIK' meal 

Rome laid her hand on the Aliobroges, and de- 
clared tJiem her .subjects ; thus securing the gate 
of the Alps. 7’he proconsul Dumitius restored the 
riKcniciau high-road, and named it after himself 
{Via Doniitia). Succeeding consuls had only to 
push on towards the west, between Marseilles and 
the Arverni. (n. c. 120— 118.) They made tlieir 
way towards the Pyrenees, and founded, almost on 
the threshold of Spain, a powerful colony, Narbo- 
Martins (Narbonne). This was the second Roman 
colony out of Italy *, the first had been sent to 
Carthage. Joined to the sea by works of immense 
labour, it had, in imiti^tio/t of the jnotrof^is, its 
capitol, its senate, its baths, and amphitheatre. It 
was the Gallic Rome, and the rival of Marseilles. 
The Romans were desii^is that their influence in 
Gaul should no longer depend on their ancient 
ally. 

They wore peaceably establishing themselves in 
these countries, when an unforeseen event, immense 
and appalling as a second deluge, nearly swgpt 
away all, with Italy herself. That barbarian world 
which R^me had with such rude hand pent up in 
the north— Existed nevertheless. Those Cymry, 
whom she had exterminated at Bologna and Sini- 
gaglia, had brothers in Germany. Gauls and 
Germans, Cymry and Teutons, Hying, it is said, 
before an overflow of the Baltic, turned their steps 
southwards, (n.c. 113 — 101.) They had ravaged 
all Illyria, defeated at the gates of Italy a Roman 
general who had wished 4o bar their entrance into 
Noricum, and had turned the Alps by making 
through Helvetia, whose princifial people, Uifi- 
brians or Ambrons, Tigurini (Zurich) and Ti^- 

• Am. Thierry, ii. 169. Appian- Fulv. Ursln. 

t Paul. Oro.s. 1. v. FabiuK . . . adeo cum parvo cxercitu 
occurrit, ut Bituitus paucltatem ’Romanorum vix ad eacam 
canlbus, quos in agmine habebat, sufficere posse jactaret. 
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heni (Zug) swelled their horde. Tlie whole mass, these, Ca?pio was one. The barbarians religiously 

numbering three hundred thousand fighting men, kept their oath. They slew every living being they 

penetrated into Gaul, their families — old nun, found in either camp, collected the arms, and 

women, and children, followed in waggons. In the threw gold, silver, and even the horses, into the 

north of Gaul they recoguistjd some ancient Rlione *. 

Cimbric tribes, and left, il is said, part of their 

booty in thoir charg'>, But, as they passed, they cimbric campaign of marius. 

laid waste, horned, and created a famine in (b.c. 102 — 101.) 

Central Gaul. To give the torrent wav, the rural . * 

population betook themselves to the towns. Tins victory, as terrible as that of Cannse, 
and were reduced to such extremity of star- placed Italy within their grasp. The fortune of 
vation as to bo comiadied to eat human flesh*. stayed them in the Province, ai>d di- 

Arrived on the banks of the Rhone, the barbarians »*t‘cted them towards the Pyrenees. Thence, the 


learnt that the ojiposite side of the ri\er was still 
the Roman empire, whose frontiers they had already 
met with in Illyria, in Thrace, and Macedonia. 
Stinick with superstitious respect by the immensity 
of the great empire of the south, they said to the 
! governor of the Province, M. JSilanus, with the 
confiding simiilicity of the Gorman race, “that if 
Rome gave them lands, they would willingly fight 
for her.” Silanus haughtily rciilied lhat Rome 
wanted not tlieir services ; crossed the llhone, and 
was defeated. P. Cjihhius, the consul, who thei^ 
came to the defence of the Province, was slain, 
ScauiTis, his lieutouaut, talom, and his army stmt 
under the yoke by the llolvetii, not far from the 
lake of Geiu'va. I'lie barbarians, emboldened, 
were for ci’ossing the Alps ; and their gnly ^loubt 
was, whether they should exterminate the Romans 
or reduce them to slavery. In the heat of their 
noisy debate, they thought of questioning their 
prisoner Scaurus ; but maddened by his bold 
replies, one of them ran his sword through his 
body. Nevertheless, rellection followed ; and they 
deferred crossing the Alps. It may be, the words 
of Scaurus were the salvation of Italy. 

The Gallic Tectosagi, of Tolosa -(Toulouse), 
descended from the same fathers as the Cinibri, 
summoned them to their aid against the Romans, 
whose yoke tliey had thrown oft*. The Cimbri 
came up too late. The consul, C. Servilius Ctepio, 
Btorntod the f©vvu, aiuf sacked it. What witii the 
goldandsilverformerly carried off by the Tectosagi 
from the pillage of Delphi, the riches of the 
Pyreueai]^ niiues, and ther wealth which was nailed 
up in one of its temples, or thrown into a neigh- 
bouring lake in votive offeriiift by the Gauls, 
Tolosa was the richest city of Gaui. Cmpio col- 
lected, it is said, a hundred and ten thousand , 
pounds weight of gold, and fifteen hundred thou- 
sand of silver. He ordered this treasure to Mar- 
seilles ; but had it waylaid and carried off by crea- 
tures of his own, who murdered its* escort. All 
who touched this fatal prey died a miserable death, 
and hence the saying — “ lie has Tolosan goldy* to 
express the victim of an implacable fatality. 

Forthwith, Cmpio, through jealousy of a col- 
league, his inferior iu birth, chooses to encamp and 
fight apart, and insults the deputies sent by the 
barbarians to the other consul. Boiling with rage, 
they solemnly vow to the gods whatsoever shall 
fill into their hands. Out of eighty th|>usand 
k>ldiers and forty thoviBand slaves or camp fol- 
* lowers, only ten men are stud to have escaped ; of 


• Caesar, Bell. Gall, 1. 'j.ii. c. ^7. In oppida compulsi, ac 
inopifi subacti, eonun corporibus, qui aetate inutiles ad bel- 
lum vldebantur, vitaro toieraverunt. 


Cimbri dispersed themselves over Spain — the other 
barbarians waiting for them iu Gaul. 

Whilst thus losing their time and wearing them- 
selves out in contending with the mountains and 
the obstinate courage of the Celtiberi, Rome, in 
her alarm, bad recalled Marius from Africa. The 
man of Arpiimm alone, in whom all the Italians 
recognised one of themselves, could reassure Italy 
and arm it to a man against the barbarians. This 
hardy .soldier, almost as terrible to his own country- 
men as to the enemy, and savage as the Cimbri ^ 
whom he was about ft) oppftie, was to Rome a 
saving god. For tlie four years that the barbarians 
were looked for, neitlier the pe(q)le, nor eA^n tli?" 
senate, could make up their minds to nominate any 
other than Marius, toiisnlt No sooner did he reach 
the Province, than he set about hardening the sol- 
diers by making them undertake works of prodigi- 
ous labour. He caused them to excavate the Fossa 
Narianay which facilitated his communications 
with the sea, and enabled ohi])s to avoid the mouth 
of the Rhone and its sand bars. At the same time 
he overpowered the Tectosages, and st'cured the 
fidelity of the pro^ ince before the barbarians put 
themselves in motion. 

At lengtl), the latter turned towards Italy ; the 

nly conntr} of tlie we.st, which had yet escaped 

leir ravages. They were forced to separate by 
the difficulty of finding food for so large a multitude. 
The Cimbri and Tigurini took the road through 
Helvetia and Noricurn. A shorter goad was to ” 
lead the Ambrons and Teutons over the bodies of 
Marius’ legions, across the Maritime A1[)S, i^glit 
into Italy ; and they were to rejoin the CimlSri on 
the hanks of the Po. 

Secure in the intrenched camp, from which he 
watched tliein — at first near Arles, then under the 
walls of Aquie Sextim (Aix), Marius ))ersisted ift 
declining battle. He wished to accustom his sol- 
diet's to the sight of these barbarians, with their 
enormous stature, savage looks, and strange arms * 
and garments. Their king, Teutobochus, could 
vault over four or ev^n six horses, placed side by 
side*b; when led in triumph at Rome, he was 
taller than the trophies. Defiling before the iii^ 
trenchments, the barbarians defied the Romans 
w ith a thousand insults — “ Have you no message for | 
your tnves,’* they cried, “ kv? shall soon be mth them” , 
One day, one of these g^iants of the Niu'th cam^ up j 
to the very gates of the camp, to challenge Marius. : 
The general returned him for answer, that if he was 
weary of life, he could go and hang himself fhe 1 

* Paul. Oros. 1. v. c. 16. Aurum arpentumque in flumen i 
abjectum . . . equl ipsi gurgitibus immersi. i" 1 

t Florus, I. jii. Rex Teutobochus, quaternos seiiosque j 
equos transUire solitus. i 
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Goth insisting, he sent out a gladiator to him. 
Thus he diverted the impatience of his men ; whilst 
he had infonnation of what passed in the hostile 
camp through the young Sertorius, who spoke their 
tongue, and mingled with them under favour of a 
Gallic dress., 

To inspire his soldiers with more eager desire for 
battle, Marius had pitched his camp upon a hill 
where there was no water, But which overlooked a 
river, “ You are men,” he said to them, “ you can 
have water for blood.” A skirmish soon took place 
on th« banks of the river. The Ambrons alone 
were engaged in this first trial of strength, and the 
Romans were at first discouraged by their war-cry 
of Ambrons, Ambrons,” which, shouted in their 
bucklers, sounded like the roaring of wild beasts ; 
neverthele.ss, the Romans came off victorious. 
However, they were repulsed from the enemy’s 
camp by the women of the Ambrons, who, arm- 
ing themselves in defence of their freedom and 
their children, struck from the top of their waggons 
without distinction of friends or enemies. The 
whole night long the barbarians bewailed their 
^dead with savage howls, that repeated by the 
echoes of the mounfliins and of the river struck 
terror even into the breasts of the victors. Two 
^ays fiTtcrwards, Marius drew on a second engage - 
ment by means of his cavalry. The Ambro-Teutons, 
carried away by their cdhrago,’ crossed the river, 
and were overwhelmed in its bed. A body of 
three thousand Romans took them in the rear, and 
decided tlie fate of the day. According to the 
most moderate computation, a hundred thousand 
of the barbarians were killed or taken. The valley, 
enriched by their blood, became celebrated for its 
i fertility. The inhabitants of the district used 
nothing else than the bones of the slain to enclose 
and prop their vines ; and the name given to 
the plain of Campi putridi (the putrid fields) 
is still recalled by that of the village of Pour- 
rieres. As for the booty, the anny resigned if 
wholly to Marius, who, after a solemn sacrifice, 
burnt it in honour of the gods. A pyramid was 
raised to l^arius, a temple to Victory ; and an 
annual procession to the church of St. Victoire, 
bifflt on the site of the temple, subsisted uninter- 
rupt<Blly down to the period of the French Revo- 
lution. The fjyrarnid remained to the fifteenth 
century, and Pourriei’es took as its arms the 
triumph of Marius, as represented on one of the 
«bas-reliefs with which it was adorned *. 

Meanwhile, the Cimbri had crossed the Noric 
Alps, and descended into the valley of the Adige. 
The soldiers of Catuliis beheld them with terror, 
sporting, half-naked, among the snow-wreaths and 
ice, and sliding on their bucRlers from the tops of 
the Alps ove« the precipices f. Catulus, a mere 
""disciplinarian, thought himself safe behind the 
Adige, and under the cover of a small fort, which 
he imagined the barbarians would waste their time 
in forcing. They threw in rocks, laid a whole 
fo^st upon them, and crossed. The Romans fled ; 
and did not stop till they were covered by the Po. 
The Cimbri thought not of pursuing them. Whilst 

■* Am. Thierry, Hist, des Gaul vol. ii. p. 226. 

t Florus, l.iii. c. 3. Hi jam (quis crederet?) per hiemem, 
quae a^ius Alpes levat, Ttidentiiiis jugis in Italiam provo- 
luti ruinSdescenderant. — Plutarch, in Mar.c. 23. Tow? 
n-XareiC vjroTiffti/Tei- roir atttfiaaiu- 


The Ciinbric wouieu „ I 

slay themselves. « 

waiting the arrival of the Teutons, they gave them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the Italian soil and 
sky, and suffered themselves to be conquered by 
the sweets of the soft and beautiful country. The 
w ine, the bread, — all was new to these barbarians ♦, 
who melted before the southern sun, and the still 
more enervating influence of civilization. 

Marius had time to join his colleague, lie gave 
audience to the deputies of the Cimbri, wlmse 
object was delay — “ Give us” they said, “ lands 
for ourselves, and for our brothers, the Teutons ” — 

“ Trouble not yoursekes about them” answered Ma- 
rius, “ they have lands ; ivhich we have yiven them, and 
tchich they will keej) for ever.” And, as the Cimbri 
threatened liirn with the arrival of the Teutons — 

“ They arc here” he said, “it were not kind should 
you part without saluthuj them” and he ordered the 
captives to be j»roduced. When the Cimbri asked 
him the place and day that he would meet them I 
“ to decide whose should l>e Italy” he appointed the 
third day from that, and a j)lain near VerceiJ. ! 

^ESTRUC'ftoN OF THE CIMURI. — JOY OF ROME. j 

• Marius had so posted himself that the enemy 
had the wind, dust, and .‘-eoirhing rays of a July 
sun directly in their faces. The Cimbri had fonned 
their infantry in an enoi’mous square, the front 
ranks of which were serried together with chains 
of ir^. Their cavalry, fifteen thousand strong, 
was terrible to behold, with their casques crowned 
with the muzzles of wild beasts, and their crests 
— the wings of birds f. The ground occupied by 
the barbarian camp and army was a league 
long. As the battle began, tlie w'lng in which 
Marius was, fancying the enemy’s cavalry had 
taken flight, spurred on in pursuit, and lost itself 
in the dust ; whilst the enemy’s infantry, like the 
waves of a vast ocean, rolled on and was broken 
on the centre,— whertj Catulus and Sylla com- 
manded ; and then all was an indistinguishable 
mass of dust. To the dust and the sun belonged 
the principal honour of the victory J. 

The barbarian camp,* with the woiTien anlT chil- 
dren, was the next object. These, clad in the weeds 
<if woe, sought a promise that their persons should 
be respected ; and that tJiey should iive^ftlaves to 
the Roman priestesses of fireg. (Tlio Germans 
worshipped the dements.) Their prayer rejected, 
they wrought their own deliverance. Marriage 
with Giese people was a serious thing. Their 
symbolical nuptial presents — the yoked oXen, the 
arms, the charger, sufficiently signified to the vir- 
gin that she had become the companion of her 
husband’s dangers, — that the same fate awaited 
them in life as in death (sic vivendum, sic jwreun- 
dmn. Tacit.). It was to his wife that the warrior 

• Ibid. In Venetifi, quo fere tractu Italia mollissima est, 
ipsa soli coelique dementia robur elangmt. Ad lioc panis 
U8U carni'que coctae et dulce^ne virii initigatos, &c. 

t Plutarch, in Mar. c. 37. Oripiwv ^o/3epS>v xd<rjuain . . , ' 

X6<poit TTTepwTots. * 

t Flihrus, 1. iii.— Plutarch, ig Mar. c. 27. KovtopTov ap- 
air Xerow . . . avva'^uvlaaaBat rolt 'Piofxaiott r6 Ka%ia ■■ 
Kat Tov »jX<oi<. 

{ Paul. Oros. 1, v. c. 16. Consiiluerunt consulem, nt si 
inviolata castitate virginibus sacris ac diis serviendura esset, 
vitam sibi reservarent. — Florus, l.iii. c, 3. Quum, niissa 
sd Marium legatione, libertatenl ac sacerdotium non im- 
petrassent. 
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brought his wounds after battle {ad matres et 
oonjugm mdnera referunt, nec aid UIcb nmnerare aut 
exUjere plagas parent). She counted and sounded 
them without a tremor ; for death was not to sepa- 
rate them. So, in the Scandinavian poems, Brun- 
hild burns herself on the body of Siegfrid. The 
first act of the wives of the Cimbri was to set their 
children at liberty by death ; they strangled them, 
or cast them under the wheels of their waggons. 
They then hanged themselves ; fastening them- j 
selves by a running knot to the horns of their 
oxen, and goading them on so as to ensure their 
being tiurapled to pieces. Their dead bodies were 
defended by the dogs of the hoivle, which it was 
found necessary to destroy w ith arrows *. 

So vanished that terrible spectre of the North, 
which had filled Italy with such alarm. The word 
Vymbric abided as a synonynie of strong and terrible. 
Rome, however, was unconscious of the heroic 
genius of these nations, which wei’e one day to 
destroy her ; she believed in her own eteniity. 
All of the Cymbri who could l>e taken prisoners 
wei*© distributed among the towns as ^blic sla;§es, 
or devoted to gladiutoi'ial uses, 

Marius had the figure of a Gaul, thrusting out 
his tongue, — a popular device at Rome from the 
days of Torquatus, — carved on his buckler. He 
was hailed by the people as the third founder of 
Rome, after Romulus and Camillus t an<^ they 
poured out libations in the name of Marius, as 
they were wont to do in honour of Bacchus or of 
Jupiter. He himself, intoxicated with his triumph 
over the barbarians of the North and of the South, 
over Germany and the yt/rican Indies, would drink 
thenceforward out of that two-handled cup alone, 
fix)m which, according to tradition, Bacchus had 
drunk after his conquest of India f. 


CHAf^TER II. 

STATE OF GAUL THE CENTURY llEFORE ITS CONQUEST. — 
DRUIDISM. — CON«iUEST RY C.ESAU. 

The great event of the C^nmbric invasion exer- 
cised only a very indirect iullueuce on the des- 
tini^ of Gaul, which was its principal theatre. 
The Teutonic Cyiiiry were too barbarous to 
incorporate themselves with the Gallic tribes, 
already reclaimed by Druidism from their primi- 
tive nidonessj. Let us take a closer glance at 
this religion of the Druids, which began the moral 
culture of Gaul, facilitated the Roman invasion, 
and cleared the way for Christianity. It must 

* Pliii. 1. viii. c. 40. Canes defetiddre, Cimbri% ciEsis, 
domuK eorum ptaustris impodltas. 

t Valer. Max. 1. viii. c. 15. ex. 7. Sallust, Bell. Jug. ad 
calc. “From that time he was considered the hope and 
strength of the state/'—Vell. Patero. 1. ii. c. 12. * Such a 
« vie^ory should have hindereo his country from wishing that 
he had never been born,"— Roms, 1. iii. c. 3. “ The Roman 
people received the news of the preservation of Italy, and 
reeeae of the empire, as if at the hands of the gods.’ — Plut. 
is Mario, p. 421. 

I The following accoult of the religion of the Gauls is 
wholly borrowed from the excellent work of Am. Thierry. 


have attained its full development and complete 
maturity in the century preceding the conquest of 
Caesar ; or may, perhaps, have touched its decline ; 
at least, the political influence of the Druids had 
diminished. 

The Gauls seem at first to have worshipped 
material objects, the phenomena and agents of 
nature ; lakes, fountains, stones, trees, winds, and, 
specially, the terrible *. In time, this rude 
worship was elevated, and generalised. These 
beings, these phenomena, had their respective 
genius assigned them ; and so had places and 
tribes. Hence, the thunder-spirit, Taran ; Vo- 
segus, the apotheosis of the Vosges ; Penninvs, of 
the Alps ; Arduinna, of Ardennes : hence, the 
Genius of the Arrerni; Bihracte, the goddess and 
city of the .^dui ; Aventia, among the Helvetii ; 
Nemausus (Nismes) among the Arecomici, &c. 

By a step further in abstraction, the .general 
powers of nature, and those of the human soul and 
of society were likewise deified. Taran became 
the god of heaven, — the ruler and arbiter of the 
world. The sun, under the name of Bd or Bden, 
called into existence healing plants, and presided, 
over medicine ; Hem hr Hems, over w'ar X ; Teu- 
tates, over trade and commerce. Even elgc^iuen^ 
and poetry liad their symbol in Ogmins §, arm^ 
like Hercules with mace and bow, and drawing 
after him men fastenocf by the car to gold and 
amber chains which issued from his mouth. 

The analogy of the foregoing with the Olympus 
of the Greeks and Romans || is evident. The ! 
resemblance became identity when Gaul, subdued 
by Rome, had undergone Lnt for a few years only 
the influence of Roman ideas. For then, the 
Gallic polytheism, honoured and favoured by the 
emperors, was finally fused in that of Italy ; whilst 
Druidism, its mysteries, doctrine, and priesthood, 
were proscribed with the utmost severity. 


RELIGION OF THE GAULS. — DRUIDISM. 

The Druids taught that matter and spirit are 
eternal ; that the substance of the uniferse subsists 


• Maxim. Tyr. Serm. 18 — Senec. QuTst. Nat. I. v. c. 17. — 
Posidon. ap Strab. 1. iv. — P. Ores. 1. v. c, 16. Greg. Turon. 
de Glor. Confess, c. 5. 

t Taranis, Lucan. 1. i. — V osegus, Inscript. Grut. p 
— Ardoinna, Inscrip. Grut. — G enic ARVERNORrivi, 
Reines. append. 5 . — Bibracte, Inscr. ap. Scr. Rer Fr. 1,2-1. 

— Nemausus, Grut. p. 111. Spon, p. 169 .— Aventia, Grut. 
p. 110 . — Belenus, Auson. Carm. ii. Tertull. Ap<^og. c. 24. 

J In a bas-relief found at Paris under the church of Notre 
Dame, in 1711, H6sus isf represented crowned with leaves, 
half-naked, an axe in his hand, and with 1^ left knee rest- 
ing on a tree that he is cutting down. •• 

§ The sacred characters of the Irish were called Ogham.— 
See Toland, O’Halloran, Vallancey, and Beaufort, in the i 
Collectanea de Rebus llibcrnicis, &c. I 

(The Ogham characters were represented by twigs of | 
various kinds, and the figujps resembled those called Rwiic. 

— Lucian givA a minute account of the Gallic Hercules, 
whose attributes, he states, were thus explained to him by 
a Druid : “We Gauls do not suppose, as you Greeks,’ tfiat 
Mercury is speech or eloquence, but we attribute it to Her- 
cules, because he is so far superior in strength. . . . Wc ; 
think his arrows were keen reasons, penetrating the souls of ! 
men : whence, among yourselves, is the expression, twinged i 
words.’”) — T ranslator. i 

11 Ciesar, Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 17. ^ 
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DRUIDS AND DRUIDISM. 


Their taiisinaus and 
their prophetesses. 


I unaltered through the perpetual variation of phe- 
I noraena ; that these are under the alternate influ- 
ence of Are and water and, finally, the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis f , with which was connected 
the moral idea of rewards and punishment. They 
taught that the transmigration of the human soul 
into animals inferior to man, w'as a state of trial 
and of chastisement ; and even proclaimed another 
world — a world of happftiess, where the soul 
preserved its identity, its i)assions, and its habits. 
At funerals, letters were burnt, which the dead 
» were ko read, or to deliver, to those who had gone 
before them § ; and, often, money was lent, on 
condition of repayment in the other world ||. 

The combination of these two notions of the me- 
tempsychosis and of another life, formed the basis 
of the system of the Druids. But their knowledge 
did not end here ; they were metaphysicians, natu- 
ral pliilosophers, physicians, and above all, astro- 
nomer'll as well. Tlieir year was cojnj)oHed of 
lunations, whence the assertion of the Romans 
that the Gauls measured time by nights and not 
by days ; a custom which they accounted for from 
l^the ijifernal origin of that peoj)Ie, and their descent 
from Pluto**. The^icdicine of the Druids w'as 
1 wholly founded on magic. The Samolus (inarsh- 
j wort, or fen berry) was to be gathered fasting, and 
I with the left hand, was to be torn up wdthout look- 
ing at it, and so throw'n iifto the •watering-places of 
the cattle ; against whose diseases it w'Jis a preserva- 
tive ft . The gathering of the selago (hedge-hyssop) 
required preparation by ablutions, and an offering 
of bread and wine ; the gatherer went to seek it 
bai’o-footcd, and arrayed in white ; as soon as he 
descried the plant he stooped as if accidentally, 
and slip])ing his right hand under his left arm, 
plucked it without ever using the knife, and then 
I wrapped it in a napkin, which was to be used but 
onceJi. There was a distinct ceremonial for the 
gathering of vervain. But the universal remedy, 
the panacea, as the Druids called it§§, was the 
famous mistletoe f which they believed to be sown 
on the oak by a Divine hand ; and they saw in the 
union of the^ sacred tree, with the lasting verdure 
of the parasitic plant, a living symbol of the doc- 
trine of immortality. It was gathered in winter, 
just fts it flowers, when the plant is most readily 
distinguishable, and when its long gi’een branches 
and leaves, and yellow tufts of flowers, present the 


• Caesar, 1. vi. c. 14. Diodor. Sic. 1. v. p. 306. Val, Max. 
1. ii. c. 9. 

t StrabS, 1. iv. p. 197. ’A(l>6upTOv<s X^^jovcri ras yi/vxit Kai 
ruv Koa-^ov' IririKpaTriffeiv iroTS kch nvp Kai vSwp. — Cajsar, 
1. vi. c. 14. Mela, 1. iii c. 2. Amrn. Marc. 1. xv. c. D. Val. 
Max. 1. ii. • 

t Lucan, 1. i. Mela, 1. iil. c. 2. In the Appendix will be 
found some particulars respecting the religious traditions of 
the Welsh and Irish. Recent as these traditions may ap- 
pear, tliey yet bear a profoundly indigenous character. The 
myth of the beaver and of the lake has every appearance of 
havtng originated at a period w^en our western countries 
were still covered with forests and marshes. 

^ Piodor. Sic. 1. v. p. 306. 

il Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. Val. Max. 1. ii. c. 9. 

IT Caesar, 1. vi. c. 13. Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. Piin. 1. xvi. c. 44. 

** Caesar, 1. vi. c. 18. 

+t Plin. 1. xxiv. c. 11. 

Tt Ibid. 

Omnia aanantem appellantes. Plin. 1. xvi. c. 44. 


only image of life to be seen where all nature 
around is dead and sterile 

The mistletoe was to be cut when the moon 
was six days’ old. It was gathered by a druid in 
white robes, who mounted the tree, and, witli a 
golden sickle, severtid the root of the plant, which 
was caught by his fellow-Druids in a white cloak, 
for it was essential tliat it should not touch the 
ground f. Two white bulls wore then sacrificed, 
which had never borne the yoke. 

The Druids foretold the future by the flight of 
birds, and inspection of the entrails of the beasts 
sacrificed. They also manufactured talisman^; 
sucli as the amber beads, worn by the warriors in 
batth?, and which are often met with in their 
tombs. But the choicest talisman was the serpent^s 
eggX. Their notions respecting the egg and ser- 
pent, call to mind the cosmogonic egg of oriental 
mythology, as Well as the metempsychosis and the 
eternal renovation of which the serpent was the 
emblem. 

Female magicians, and prophetesses, were affi- 
lia^d to thcfDruiJical order, but without partaking 
it.s prerogatives. Their rule of life imposed on 
fliem fantastical and contradictory laws. One order 
of priestesses could unveil the future only to their 
polluters ; another was devoted to perpetual vir- 
ginity ; a third, although permitted to marry, was 
enjoiiied long periods of celibacy. Sometimes, these 
females Infll to assist at noctumal sacrifices, with 
their naked bodies dyed black, their hair dishevel- 
led, and abandoning themselves to transports of 
frenzy §. The greater number of them dwelt on 
the wild reefs, which are scattered throughout the 
Armoricau Archipelago. At Sena (Sein) was the 
celebrated oracle of the nine terrible virgins, called 
Senes, from the name of their island 1|. The privi- 
lege of consulting them was confined to seamen ; 
and even they must have made the voyage for the 
express purpose These virgins knew the future; 
cured incurable ailments; predicted and raised 
tempests. 

The priestesses of Nannettes inhabited an island 
at the mouth of the Loire. Alihdhgh mSiried, 
man was forbidden to approach their dwelling. At 
certain prescribed perio^, they visited their hus- 
bands on the continent ; when, leaving tlreir island 


• Plin. 1. xvi. c. 44. — Virg. JEn. 1. vi. 

» t Plin. 1. xvi. c. 44. 

I Plin* 1. xxix. c. 44. This pretended egg seems to have 
been nothing more than an echiriite, or petrified sea-urchin. 

In summer time, says Pliny, vast numbers of serpents 
frequent certain caverns of Gaul, where they blend and 
twine together, and with their saliva, combined with the 
froth that oozes out of their skin, produce this kind of egg. 
When it is perfect, they raise it and support it in the air by 
their hissings. This is the moment to seize it. Some one, 
placed in watch for the purpose, darts out, catches the egg 
in a napkin, leaps. on a horse which is in readiness, and 
gallops %tf at full speed to escape the serpents, wlio follow 
him until he puts a river between them. The egg was tg be 
borne away at a certain period of the moon. It was tried 
by plunging it into water. If it swam, although encircled 
by a ring of gold, it empowered, its possessor to gain law- 
suits, and secured him a free access to kings. The Drulis 
wore it, richly enchased, on their necks, and sold it at extra- 
vagant prices. 

I § Plin. 1. xxii. c. 2, Tacit. Annal. 1. xiv. 

I jl Galli Senas vocant. Mela, 1. ifi. c. 3 
f Ibid. 
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at night-fall, in small boats which they managed 
themselves, they pa-ssed the night in huN prepared 
for their reception. As soon as day broke, tearing 
themselves from the amis of their husbands, they 
hurried to their skiffs, and rowed back to their 
solitudes*. It was their boiinden task every year, 
crowned with ivy and ^^eeri garlands, to pull down 
and rebuild the roof of their tem})le, in the space 
between sunset and sunset; when, if one of them 
chanced to let any of the sacred material fall on 
the ground, she was lost — her companions rushed 
upon her with fearful cries, tore her in pieces, and 
scattered her mangled body to the winds f. The 
Greeks conceived that they recognized in these 
rites the worship of Bacchus ; and they also likened 
to the orgies of Samothrace, otlier Druidical orgies 
celebrated in an island off the coast of Brittany X, 
whence the sailor heard with fear on the open sea 
furious cries, and the clashing of barbarian cym- 
bals. 

DISCIPLINE AND HIERARCHY OF THE DRUIDS. 

If tlie religion of the Druids did not instituttf it 
at l(>ast adopted and kept nf> the })ractice of hnmai^ 
sacrifice. The priests plunged their knives above 
the diaphragm of the victim, and drew their prog- 
nostics from the position in which he fell, tlie 
convulsions of his limbs, the abundance and colour 
of his blood. At times they crucified hi||i on stakes 
within the temples, or shot liim. to death with darts 
and arrows §. Frequently tliey reared a colossus 
of wicker-work or hay, and, having filled it with 
living human victims, a priest threw into it a 
lighted torch, and the whole soon disappeared in 
eddies of fire and smoke H. Undoubtedly, these 
horrible offerings were often redeemed by votive 
gifts, by casting ingots of gold and silver into the 
lakes, or nailing them up in the temples^. 

A word as to the hierarchy. It comprised three 
distinct orders. The lowest order wjvs that of the 
bards, who handed down orally the genealogies of 
the clans, and sang upon the rotte the exploits of 
the chiefs anithe national ti'aditions. Next came 
the priesthood, properly so called, consisting of the 
Ovates (or Eubages), andDruids. The Ovates had 
the charge of the cerennmials of worship, and cele- 
brated the sacrifices. To them belonged especially 
the application of the natural sciences to religion, 
astronomy, divination, &c. Interpreters of the 
Druids, no civil or r<*ligiou8 act was complete with- « 
out their ministratiftn **. 

The Druids {men of the oah ff) were the crowning 
order of the hierarchy. In them dwelt power 
and knowledge. Theology, morals, all the higher 
acquisitions, were their privilege They were 
elective. Initiation into the order, which vva.s ac- 
companied by severe trials, sometimes lasted 
twenty years ; for they had to commit to memory 

* Strabo, 1. iv. p. 198. 
t Ibid.— Dionys. Porieff. v. 5C5, et sqq. 

•t Fe«t. Avlen. peripl. I>iony$. Perieg.— Strabo, 1. iv. p. 198. 
f Strabo, ibid.— Diod. 1. v. p. 308. ♦ 

^ Ceesar, 1. vi. c. 16. Stra^, 1. iv. p. 198. 
f So At Toulouse. See p- 8. 

•• OWteit l«poiro«al Kai <pv<Tio\6yoi~ Strabo, 1. iv. p. 119. 
Diod. 1. V. p. 308. Aram. Marc. 1. xv. c. 9. 
ft Dene (Cymric), Der«(ArraoricaTi), Da*r (Gaelic)— Oa*. 
jj Diod. 1. V. p 308. SUAbo, 1. iv. p. 197. Amm. Marc. 
1. XV. c. 9. 


all priestly lore, nothing being entrusted to writing, | 
at least until the period that they became acquaint^ 
with the Greek characters *. 

A solemn assembly of the Druids w’as held once i 
a year in the territory of the Carnuti, in a sacred ! 
spot which was deemed the centre of all Gaul ; and | 
to this the people Hocked from the most distant 
provinces. The Druids then left their solitudes, I 
and gave judgment, seJlted in the midst of the niul- | 
titude. Here, undoubtedly, was chosen the Arch- i 
druid ; whose office was to preserve the institu- 
tion in its integrity ; and his election, not«uufre- « 
quently, gave rise to civil wars. 

Now, even had Druidism not been weakened by 
these divisions, the solitary life to which most 
members of the order seem to have been vowed, 
must have rendered it incapable of any vigorous : 
action on the people. The case was different from : 
that of Egyj)t, where the population was massed 
on a narrow base. The Gauls were dispersed over 
the forests and niai'shes of their wild country, and : 
were exposed to the hazards of a barbarous and j 
warlike life. Druidism had no firm hold on so 
scattexx'd and isolated a pe(q)le ; and they early*[, 
escaped its grasp. • j 

Thus Gaul, at the time of Caesar’s inv^ioni^ i 
seems to have been utterly powerless to organi;^ j 
itself. The old spirit of clanship and warlilie feel- j 
ing of independenbe whitdi Druidism should ha\e | 
re])res.sed, had gained new vigour; though inequa- i 
lity of strength, indeed, liad established a sort of 
hierarchy am<mg the tribes, some of whieli were 
clients of the othei’s, as the Carnuti of the Rend, 
tho Senones of the .^Edui, Ac. (Nowq Chartres, 
Reims, Sens, Autun.) 

Cities had been formed ; jdaces of xxfuge, as it 
were, in the midst of this life of war. But the 
tillers of the ground were wholly serfs ; so that ^ 
Ctesar might well say, “ There are only two orders 
m Gaul, the Druids and the Knights (equites).” 
The Druids were tho weakest. It was a Druid of 
the .dtdui wdio called in the Romans. 

I 

GALLIC CAMPAIGNS OF CjESAR. (b. CV 58 — 49.) ^ 

I have elsewhere spoken of Ceesar, and the 
motives which decided that marvellous man to 
abandon Rome so long for Gaul, and exile himself = 
that he might return master. Italy was exhausted; 
Spain untanieable; Gaul w^as essential to the sub* i 
jugation of the worhl. Fain would I have seen j 
that fair and pale countenance J, prematurely aged i 

* Caesar, 1. vi. c. 1 L , i 

t On the changes tliat occurred in the Roman province, 
in the interval between Marius and CaeSiRr, consult Am. 
Thierry. Great part of Aquitaine followed the example of 
Spain, and declared for Sertori us ; and from Gaul Lepidus ' 
invaded Italy. But Sylla’s party gained the day. Aqui- 
taine was reduced by Pompey, who founded military colonies I 
at Toulouse, at Biterrae (Beziers), and at Narbonne (j. c. j 
75). and collected alt the eCiles who infested the Pyrenees ! 
into his new town of Conretite (a word signifying an assem- ! 
blage of men from all quarters), now St Bertrand de Com- 
ininges. The chief agent of the violences of Sylla’s party in 
Gaul had been one Fonteins, whom Cicero managed to get 
acquitted. (See Orat. pro Fonteio.) The snfferinp of Roman 
Gaul nearly drove the ambassadors of the Allohrogps into 
Catiline’s conspiracy. See my History of Rome. 

X Suet, in J. C®s. c. 45. Fuisse traditur colore candido. • 
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by the debaucheries of the capital — fain have seen 
that delicate and epileptic man * * * § , marching in the 
rains of Gaul at the head of liis legions, and swim- 
ming across our rivers ; or else, on horseback, be- 
tween the litters in wdiich his secretaries were car- 
ried, dictating even six letters at a time, shaking 
Rome from the extremity of Belgium, sweeping 
from his path two millions of men f , and subduing 
in ten years Gaul, the Rhinp, and the ocean of the 
north, (b.c. 58 — 49.) 

This barbarous and bellicose cha'>s of Gaul, wjvs 
^ a supgrb material for such a genius. Tlie Gallic 
tribes were on every side calling in the stranger. 
Druidism was in its decline. It seems to have 
prevailed in the two Brittanies, and in the basins of 
the Seine and Loire X. But in the south the Ar- 
verni and all the Iberian settlers of Aquitaine had, 
for the most part, remained faithful to their heredi- 
tary chiefs. In Celtic Gaul even, the Druids had 
been able to resist the old spirit of clanship only 
by favouring the establishment of a free population 
in the towns, whose chiefs or patrons were at least 
elective, like the Druids. Thus two factions di- 
vided the whole of the Gallic states ; the here- 
** ditary, or that of thetchiefs of clans ; the elective, 
or that of the Druids and temporary chiefs of the 
ilihabttants of the towns §. At the head of the 
latter were the .^dui ; the leaders of the first were 
the Arverni and Sequa^i ; aiul here began the 
enmity between Burgundy (the .^dui), and 
Franche-Comtd (the Sequani). The Sequani, op- 
pressed by the yEdui, who blocked up the naviga- 
tion of the Suojio, and interrupted their lucrative 
traffic in swiiie li, suininuued from Germany tribes 
i to whom Druidism was unknown, and who went 
j under the common name of Sucvi. These barha- 
i rians asked no better. Tliey crossed the Rhine, 

I led by an Ariovist, defeated the yEdui, and imposed 
•j a tribute on them. They treated their inviters, 

I the Sequani, worse ; depriving them of the third of 
their lands, according to the custom of GermaH 
conquerors, and ill-treating them all the same. 
Reconciled by misfortune, the .^Edui and Sequani 
• then sought the aid of other foreigners. Two 
brothers w^re all powerful among the .^dui. 

* M ibid. Comitiali quoque morbo bis infer res gerendas 
correptus est. 

t Suet. Plut. passim. Plin. vii 25. Eleven hundred and 
ninety-two thousand men before the civil wars. The same 
yriter, speaking of Caesar, says, “ His genius could grasp 
every subject, even the sublimest, and its quickness was 
I like fire — he could dictate four letters at a time, on important 
business, to his secretaries, and, if not occupied with any 
thing elsff, as many as seven.” 

t The Carnutes (Chartres), a Druidical tribe, were clients 
of the Remi (Reims). The Senones (Sens), who had con- 
nexions with tl» Carnutes and Parisii, had been vassals or 
clients of the .®dul (Autnn), as perhaps the Bituriges (Berry) 
had also been. CiEsar, Bell. Gall 1. vi. c. 4, and passim. 

§ Caesar, 1. i. c. IG. “ The Vergobretus (Ver-go-breith, 
Gaelic, ‘ man for judgment '), who is chosen annually, and 
j has the power of life and death over his countrymen.” — 
i L.^i. c. 33. " By the laws of tjie jEdui, thejr chief magis- 
j trates could not leave the country. The law also forbad the 
! cljposing two living members of the same family magistrates, 
I or even that two should sit at the same time in the senate,” 
! — L V. c. 27. “ Their polity was so constituted, that the mul- 
j titude had not less power over their chief than he over 
: them ” And passim. 

! e sftabo, 1. vi. p. 1 72. “ Hence the Roman market has 

' its finest supply of salted swine.” 


Dumnorix, enriched by tlie taxes and tolls, the 
monopoly of which he had secured either forcibly 
or ill gift, had acquired popularity among the 
poorer inhabitants of the towns, and aspire^d to the 
sovereignty. Leaguuig himself with the Helvetian 
Gauls, he married one of their countrywomen, and 
enticed that people to leave their sterile valleys for I 
the rich plains of Gaul. The other brother, who 
was a Druid — a title in all probability identical 
with that of Divitiaciis, which Ca3sar gives as his 
proper name — sought less barbarous liberators for 
his country. He repaired to Rome, and implored 
the assistance of the senate*, which had called the 
yEdui kindred and friends of the Roman peopU. 
But the chief of the Suevi also appealed to the 
bamo quarter, and managed to get himself its well 
styled the friend of Rome. Influenced, probably, 
by the impending invasion of the Helvotii, the 
senate contracted alliance with Ariovistus. 

For three years these mountaineers had made 
preparations which clearly showed that they wished 
to render return impossible. They had burnt tlieir 
twelve towns and four hundred villages, and de- 
stl^oyed the moveables and jirovi.sions wliich tliey 
•could not carry along with them. The rumour ran 
that they intended to traverse the whole breadth 
of Gaul, and establish themselves in the west, in 
the country of the Sautones (Saintes). Beyond 
doubt, they hoped to enjoy a more tranquil life on 
the Miorot of tlie gi’eat ocean than in their rude 
Helvetia, wliich formed tlio central battle-field of 
ail the people of the ancient world, Gauls, Cimhri, 
Teutons, Suevi, and Romans. Including women 
and children, they numbered three Imndred and 
seventy-eight thousand souls ; and it was the diffi- 
culty of tran8])orting so vast a nuiltituile, which 
made them prefer the road through the Roman 
province. Tliey found the way barred at the very 
beginning by Ciosar, who was posted near Geneva, 
ami who kept them in jday long enough to gain 
time to throw up between the lake and Mount Jura 
a wall sixteen feet higli, and nearly six miles long. 
They were thus cornjielled tojilnnge into the rugged 
valleys of the Jura, travei'so the iltountry^of the 
Sequani, and to ascend the Saone. Coming up 
with them as they were ^ossing this river, Ctesar 
fell on the Tigurini whil^ they were cut, off from 
the main body, and exterminated the whole tribe. 
His provisions faUing, owing to the ill-will of Dum- 
iiorix and of the party who had called in the Hel- 
vetii, he was constrained ti> retire on Bibracte 
(Autuii). The Helvetii, constining this retrograde 
movement into a flight, pursued liim in their turn. 
Placed thus between enemies and disaffected allies, 
Cffisar extricated himself from the dilemma by a 
bloody victory. Once more overtaking the Helve- 
tii, in their flight to the Rhine, he forced them to 
surrender their arms, and to pledge themselves to 
return to their own country. Six thousand of them 
who had fled in the night, in order to escape this 
disgrace, were brought back by the Rtiraan ca- 
valry, and, to use Ceesar*^ own language, treated as 
enemies 

GERMAU MIGRATIONS INTO GAUL. 

c a 

To have repulsed the Helvetii was nothing if 

* Cic. de Dlvin. i. 

f Csaar, I. i. c. 28. Caesar , , . reductos in bostium 
numero babuit. . 
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the Suevi invaded Gaul. Their migrations were 
constant, and had already carried there ii hundred 
and twenty thousand fighting men. Gaul teas about 
to become Germany. Cti^iar affected to yield to the 
prayers of the jEdui and Sequani, oppressed by 
barbarians. The same Druid who had solicited 
the assistance of Rome, undertook to explore the 
road and to guide Cmsar to Ariovistus. The chief 
of the Suevi, who had obtained the title of ally of 
the Roman peoi)le from Csesar himself, whilst con- 
sul, was amazed ut being attacked by him. “ This,” 
said the barbarian, “ is my Gaul, — my own ; you 
have yours, — if you leave me in peace, you will 
be the gainers, for I will fight all your wars, with- 
out your incurring trouble or risk. Are you igno- 
rant what manner of men the Germans are ? It 
is now more than fourteen years since we have 
slept under a roof* * * § .” These words told but 
too deeply on the Roman array. All that had 
been reported of the stature and ferocity of 
these northern giants terrified the smaller race 
of the south + ; and nothing was to be seen in the 
camp but men making their wills. Cafcar shamed 
them by saying, “If you desert me, I shall still 
go on ; the tenth legion is enough for me.” Then* 
leading them to Besan 9 on, he masters the city, 
pushes on to tlie camp of the barbarians, which 
was not far from the Rhine, forces them to give 
battle, although they were desirous of deferring it 
till the new moon, and destroys them ii a dbspe- 
rate engagement, almost all the fugitives perish- 
ing in the river. 

The Belg®, and other Gauls of the north, judg- 
ing, and not without probability, that if the Romans 
had expelled the Suevi, it was only to succeed them 
as masters of the land, formed a vtist coalition ; of 
which Caesar took advantage to enter Belgium. 
He had with him, as guide and interpreter, the 
Divitiac of the AEdui J (Dimtiacus)^ and was called 
in by the Senones, ancient vassals of the .A^dui, 
and by the Remi, suzerains of the Druidical 
territory of the Caniuti §. It is probable that 
these tribes, devoted ,to Druidism, — or at least to 
the po|kilar piti'ty , — hailed with pleasure the arrival 
of the friend of the Druids, and relied on opposing 
him to the northern Belgse, their ferocious neigh- 
bours ; j«8t as, five centuries afterwards, the 
Catholic clergy of Gaul favoured the invasion of 
the Arian Visigoths and Burgundians by the 
Franks. 

A war in the boggy plains and virgin forests of ' 
the Seine and the -Meuse would have been a som- 
bre and discouraging prospect to any general less 
daring than Csesar. Like the conquerors of America, 
he was often obliged to clear himself a road with 

• Cssar, b i- c. 36. Quum vellet, congrederetur ; intellec- 
turum quid Invirtl Gennani, exercitatissimi in armis, qui 
inter annos xlv. tectum non subiUsent, virtute possent. — 
Caesar restores confidence to Ins soldiers (c. 40.) by remind- 
ing them, that in the war will) Spartacus, they had klready 
defeated the Germans. 

^ Ciesat, 1. ii. c. 30. At the siege of Geuahura, the Gauls 
observe, “ How can men of such pigmy stature hope to 
raise so heavy a tower t ” 

‘ f*It was this Divitiac who had explored the road when 
Cmsar previously marched against the Suevi. L. i. c. 41. — 
“The Germans have no Druids," says Caesar, “neither do 
they caw for sacrifices.” L. vi. c. 21 . Apparently, they were 
the iHTOteetors of the anti-Druidical party in Gaul. 

§ CSBsar, 1. ii- c. 8. and the beginning «f I. vi. 


the hatchet, to throw bridges over marshes, and 
to advance with his legions sometimes on terra 
firma, sometimes by fording, or by swimming. 
Besides, the Belgm interwove the trees of their 
forests together, as those of America are naturally 
interlaced by creeping plants. But, with their 
superiority of arms, the Pizarros and Cortes 
waged a cei’tain w'ar ; and what were the Peru- 
vians compared with tl»e hardy and choleric Bello- 
vaci and Nervii (Picardy, Hainault, Flanders,) 
who marched on Cmsar a hundred thousand at a 
time? Through the mediation of the Divitiac of ^ 
the AEdui *, the Bellovaci and Suessioncs were 
brought over ; but the Nervii, supjiorted by the 
Atrebates and Veroraandui, surprised the Roman 
army on its march along the Sambre, in the depth 
of their forests, and fancied themselves sure of its 
destruction. Ctesar was obliged to seize a standard 
and lead his men on ; and the gallant Nervii were 
exterminated. Their allies, the Cimbri, alarmed 
by the works with which the Roman general was 
suiTounding their town, feigned to surrender, 
threw down part of their arms from the walls, and 
then made a sortie with the rest. Caesar sold 
fifty-three thousand of them iiito slavery. j 

No longer concealing his design of subduing I 
Gaul, he undertook the reduction of nil th^^ coa^i- | 
tribes. He penetrated the forests and marshes of j 
the Menapii and Morinit (Zealand and Guelders, j 
Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne) ; whilst one of his lieu- 
tenants subdued the Unelli, Eburovices, and 
Loxovii (Coutances, Evreux, Lisieux) ; and 
another, the young Crassus. conquered Aquitaine, 
although the barbarians, had summoned to their 
aid from Spain the old brothers-in-arms of Serto- 
riusf. Ccesar himself attacked the Veiieti, and 
other tribes of our Brittany. This amphibious 
race inhabited neither the land nor the water. 
Their forts, erected on peninsulas alternately inun- 
dated and deserted by the tide, could be besieged 
fieither by the one nor the other. The Veneti 
maintained a constant communication with the j 
other Britain, and was supplied from it. To re- 
duce them, it was necessary to he master of the ^ 
sea. Nothing chocked Cicsar. He miilt vessels, 
formed sailors, and taught them to secure the Bre- 
ton ships by using grappling irons, and cutting^heir 
ropes. He treated hardlv this hard people ; but 
the lesser Britain could only be conquered through 
the greater. Ciesav made up his mind to invade it. 

This barbarian world of tlie west wliich he had 
undertaken to tame, w'as threefold. Gaul lay be- 
tween Britain and Germany, and was in commu- ! 
nication with both. The Cimbri were in all three 
countries ; the Helvii and Boii, in Germany and 
Gaul ; the Parisii an(> Gallic Atrebates w'ere found 
in Britain as well. In the differences which 
divided Gaul, the Britons seem to have been for 


• We find the Divitiac of the .®dui accompanying the | 
Romans every where, up to the period of the invasion of | 
Britain •, a circumstance cak'ulated to induce the belief tSiat j 
Cesar was about to re-establish in Belgium the influence of i 
the .£duan, that is, of the Druidical and popular party.— j 
L. ii. c. 14. Qu6d si fecerit, jEdtiorum auctoritatem apud j 
omnes Belgas amplificaturam, quorum auxiliis atqne opibus, j 
si qua bella inciderint, sustentare consuerlnt. 

t Caesar, 1. iiL c. 2.3. “ They chose for their leaders the 
veterans who had served with Sertorius in ail his campaigns, ! 
and who were supposed to be masters of military science.’’ 
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I the Druidical party, as the Germans were for that 
; of the chiefs of the clans. Csesar struck both 
I parties, botli internally and externally : he crossed 
i the ocean and the Rhine. 

Two great German tribes, Usipii and Teucteri, 
worn out in the north by the incursions of the Suevi 
as the Helvetii luid been in the south, like them 
had just emigrated into Gaul. (n. c. 55.) Cmsar 
stopped them ; and, under tjie pretence that he had 
been attacked by their young men, during parley, he 
fell unexpectedly upon them, and massacred them to 
^ a man^To strike the greater terror into the Germans 
he went in search of those terrible Suevi, whose 
neighbours no nation dared to be. In ten days, he 
threw a bridge over the Rhine not far from Cologne, 
despite the width and impetuosity of that immense 
river. After having ransacked in vain the forests 
of the Suevi, he repassed the Rhine, traversed the 
whole of Gaul, and in the same year embarked for 
Britain. When these prodigious marches, more 
astonishing than victories even, were reported at 
i Rome, such audacity and fearful rapidity provoked 
one universal burst of admiration. The senate 
decreed a lectistemium of twenty days in thauks- 
' ^giving to the gods: Compared with Cicsar’s ex- 
ploits,” exclaimed Cicero, “ what did Marius * ?” 

crab’s descent on imiTAIN. (b.c. 55.) 

When Ccesar desired t^ cross ‘into Great Britain, 
he could obtain no information from the Gauls re- 
specting that sacred island. Dunmorix, the ^Eduaii, 
declared that religion forbade his following Caesar b, 
and sought to escape by llight ; but the Roman, 
aware of his restless disposition, ordered tliat he 
should be brought back alive or dead, and he was 
slain whilst defending himself. 

The ill-will of the Gauls had nearly proved fatal 
• to Caesar in this expedition. From the fii*st, they 
! kept him ignorant of the difficulties of landing, 
j The tall ships used on the ocean drew a great deptl^ 
I of water, and could not approach tlie shore ; so 
I that the soldiery were obliged to cast themselves 
1 into the deep sea, and form in line in tlie midst of 
T the^aves. #Thi8 gave considerable advantage to 
j the narbarians, who crowded the strand ; but the 
machines used in sieges were brought into play, 
and fRe shore wjis cleared by a shower of stones 
and darts. The equinox, however, was nigh ; and 
it was the full of the moon, when the tides are at 
the highest. In one night the Roman fleet was 
dashed in pieces, or rendered unfit for service. 
The barbarians wlio, in the first moment of asto- 
nishment, had given hostages to Caesar, attempted 
to surprise his camp ; when repulsed with vigour, 
they again tendered their submission, and were 
ordered by Caisar to provide twice the number of 
hostages. BtR, having refitted his vessels, he set 
sail the same night without waiting their answer. 
A few days more, and the whiter season would 
have interdicted his return. 

The year following, we find him almost at one 
ani the same time in Illyria, at Treves, and in 
Britain : there are only the spirit# of our old 
legends who have journeyed after this fashion. On 


* Cicer. de Provinc. Consularibus , — “ Marius himself did 
not for« his way to their cities and firesides.” 

f Caftar, 1 . v. c. 6 . Qu 6 d religionibus sese diceret Im- 
pediri. 


tliis occasion, he was led into Britain by a fugitive 
chief of the country who liad implored his assist- 
ance ; and he did not return until he had routed 
the Britons, after laying siege to tlieir king Cas- 
wallawn in the marshy precinct in which he had 
collected his men and his cattle. He wrote to 
Rome that he had imposed a tribute on Britain ; 
and sent thither a large quantity of pearls of small 
value collected on its coasts *. 

After this invasion of the sacred isle, Caesar 
could count upon no more friends among the Gauls. 
The necessity of purchasing Rome at tlio expense 
of Gaul, and of satisfying the numerous adherents 
who had managed to prolong his command for five 
yeai-s, had driven the conqueror to the most violent 
measures. According to one historian, he plun- 
dered the sacred places, and gave up towns to pillage 
without a shadow of excuse +. In every direction 
he established chiefs devoted to the Romans, and 
overturned the popular government. Gaul paid 
dearly for the union, quiet, and cultivation bestowed 
upon it by the Roman conquest. 

A scarcity compelling Ciesar to disperse his troops, 
tliR whole country is up in arms. The Eburoues 
#nasaacre one legion, and besiege another, to relieve 
which, Cttjsar, with eight thousand men, cut his 
way through sixty thousand Gauls. The following 
year, he assembles the states of Gaul at Lutetia ; 
but the Nervii and Ti'oviri, the Scnoncs and Cnr- 
nuti tiot attending, he attacks and crushes them 
.singly. He crosses the Rhine a second time, in 
order to intimidate the Germans, wlio were about 
proceeding to their succour. Then, he strikes at 
once both 'the parties which divided Gaul. He 
awes the Senone8,the Druidical and popular party (?) 
by the solemn trial and execution of their chief, 
Acco ; and overwhelms the Eburones, the bar- 
barian party and friendly to the Germans, by 
chasing their intrepid Ainbiorix through the forest 
of Ardennes, and delivering them up to the mercy 
of the Gallic tribes acejuainted with their retreats 
in the woods and marshes, who with cowardly 
avidity joined in hunting this quarry. The legions 
blockaded this unfortunate people on eveiy side, 
and prevented all possibility of escape. 

GENERAL REVOLT 5^ GAUL. (b.C. SJ.) 

These barbai’ities united Gaul to a man against 
Caesar (b.c. 52) ; and, for the first time, the Druids 
►and chiefs of the clans found themselves agreed. 
The .^dui even were, at least secretly, arrayed 
against their ancient friend. The signal was given 
fromGenabum; from the Druidical territory of the 
Camuti. Borne by shouts across the country from 
village to village J, it reached the*Arverni (formerly 
hostile to the Druidical and popular party, but now 
its friends) that very evening, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles. The Vercingetorix (gene- 
ral-in-chief) of the confederation was of this nation ; 
young! brave, and ardent. His father, who had 
been in his time the mosPpotent chieftain of Gaul, 
had been burnt as guilty of aspiring to royalty. 

• 

• 

♦ Sueton. in J. Caesare, c. 47. “ It was reported by mSby * * 
that he had gone to Britain for the sake of the pearls there.” 

t Saepius ob prsdam qu^tm ob delictum. Ibid. c. M 

t Caesar, 1. vii. c. 3. Nam, ubi major . . . incidit res, 
clamore per agros regionesque i|Jg^nidcant ; hunc alii dein- 
ceps excipiunt et proximis tradunt. 
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Inheriting his vast clientship^ the jouth invariably 
declined the advances ot Caesar ; and, in their 
assemblies, and at their religious festivals, inces- 
santly animated his countrymen against the Ro- 
mans. He summoned to arms even the serfs who 
cultivated the soil. Htj threatened the cowardly 
mth death ; less serious offences were to be visited 
with the loss of ears or 'if eyes *. 

The Gallic general's plan was to attack at once 
the Province in the south, and in the north the 
uarters of the legions. Cceaar, who was in Italy, 
ivined all, anticipated all. He passed the Alps, 
secured the safety of the Province, crossed the 
Ceveunes with the snow six feet deep, and ap- 
peared suddenly among the Arverni. The Gallic 
chief, who had set out for the north, was compelled 
to return, as his countrymen thought most of de- 
fending their own homes. This was to meet 
Csesar^ desires. He leaves his army, under pre- 
tence of raising levies among tho Allobrogcs, as- 
cends, without discovery, the Rhone and the 
Sadne by the frontiers of the .^dui, and by his 
arrival cheers and rallies his legions. Whilst the 
Vercingetorix thinks to draw him to an ongn;;^3- 
ment, by laying siege to the jliduan town of Ger-, 
govia (Mouiins), Caesar puts every living being to 
the sword in Geiiabuin. The Gauls Imrry to meet 
their foe, hut it is to witness the taking of Novio- 
dunum. 

The Vercingetorix then forewarns hi|S country- 
men, that their only hope of safety is to starve out 
the Roman army ; and that they can only accom- 
plish this by burning down their own towns. They 
execute this cruel resolve with the utmost heroism. 
The Bituriges burnt down twenty of their own 
t<»wn8 ; but wdieii they were about to st‘t tire to tho 
gi'eat Avaricum (Bourges), the inhabitants fell at 
the feet of the Vercingetorix, and implored him 
not to ruin the finest city of Gaul f. Their pre- 
caution proved their ruin, for their city was de- 
stroyed all the same, but by Ciesar, who took it 
after severe fighting. 

Meanwhile, the Jlidui had declared against him. 
Their ^efectivn depriving him of cavalry, he was 
obliged to send for Germans in their stead ; and 
ho failed in the siege of Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arverni,, whilst LabienC^s, his lieutenant, w'ould 
have been overpowered in the north, but for a 
victory. (The battle was fought between Paris 
and Melun.) So bad was the aspect of affairs, 
that he fell back upon the Roman province. The t 
array of the Gaula pursued and overtook him. 
-^hey had sworn that they would never behold 
house, family, wives, or children, until they had 
twice br<)ken through the enemy’s lines 4:. The 
contest was terrible. Caesar was forced to run 
the utmost personal risk, was nearly taken, and 
his sword remained in the hands of tho enemy. 
However, a charge of his German cavalry struck a 
panic-terror into the Gauls, and decided the victory. 

This impressionable race then sank into mch a 
State of discouragement, Vnat their chief could only 

' ♦ Cicsar, 1. til. c. 4. Ign| . . . necat ; leviore de® causa, 
ai&ilbus desectis, deHtMisU oculis, domura remittit. 

f Cesar, 1. vU. 15- Pulcherriinam propifi totius Gallia; 
urbetn, qtuc et pmsidio et ornameuto sit civitati. 

I Cesar, 1. vil. c. 6€. Ne ad Uberos, ne ad parentes, nead 
naorem reditum habeat,^qul non bis per hostium agmen 
perequitarit. 


reassure tliera by taking post, strongly intrenched, 
under the W'alls of Alesia ; a town situated on the 
summit of a mountain (Auxois). Here he was 
soon attacked by Ctesar ; when, dismissing his 
horsemen, he charged them to spread throughout 
all Gaul the intelligence, that his provisions would 
fail ill thirty days, and to bring to his succour 
every one capable of bearing arms. Csesar, indeed, 
did not hesitate to bepiege tliis large army. He 
circumvallated the town and the Gallic camp with 
vast works ; consisting of three ditches, each fifteen 
or twenty feet wide, and as many deep, a rampart 
twelve feet high, eight smaller fosses, witlP their 
bottom bristling with stakes, covered over with 
branches and leaves, and palisades of five rows of 
trees with their houghs interlaced. The counter- 
jiart of these works was erected at some distance 
from the town and camp, so as to enclose a circuit 
of fifteen miles ; and the whole was finished in less 
than five weeks, and by fewer than sixty thousand 
men. 

FINAL REDUCTION OF GAUL. (b.C. 51 .) 

Gaul, to a man,daslied itself vainly against these 
fortifications. The desperate efforts of the besieg- 
ers, suffering from extremity of famine, and those 
of two hundred and fifty thousand Gauls, who 
attacked the Romans on the other side, alike iailed. 
The utter defeat of these, their allies, by Ciesar 's 
horse, and consequent fl?|fht and dispersion, filled 
the besieged with dismay. The Vercingetorix, 
alone preserving his firmness of mind in the midst 
of the genera! despair, markedly delivered himself 
up as the sole mover of the war. Clad in his rich 
armour lie mounted his charger, and, wheeling 
round the tribunal of Ctesar, cast his sword, casque, 
and javelin at the foot of tlie Roman, without 
uttering a word *. 

Tile year following, all the tribes of Gaul essayed 
by a partial and desultory resistance, to wear out 
the strength of their unconquerable enemy. Uxel- 
lodunum (Cap-de-Nac, in Q,uercy?) alone detained 
Ciesar a considerable period. 'J'iie example was 
dangerous, for he had no time to lose in Gaul. 
Civil war might break out at any moment in Italy; 
and be was lost, if ho had to waste whole montiis 
before each }>etty fort. Therefore, to strike terror 
into tho Gauls, he committed an atrocious afet, of 
which, indeed, the Romans had but too frequently 
set the example — he ordered every prisoner’s right 
hand to be cut off. 

From this moment he changed his policy towards 
the Gauls, caused them to be treated with extreme 
lenity, and so favoured them in the matters of tri- 
bute, as to excite the jealousy of the Province ; 
disguising even its very name under the honour- 
able name of tnifitarj/jMxyf. He allured their best 
warriors into his legions by high leounties ; and 
even fonned an entire Gallic legion, the soldiers of 
which bore the figure of a la^k on their heJjnets, 
and which was tlience nam^ the Alauda J. Under 

* Plut. in Ci&8. — Dio, 1. xl. ap. Scr. E. Fr. i. 513. Elire Av 

ic ev •yovi/ 

t Siietoii. in C. J. C«s, c. 25. In singulos annos stipenUii 
notnen iniposuit. 

t Id. ibid, c 24. Unam ex transaipinis conscriptam 
(legionem) vocabulo quoque GaDico {alauda enim appel- 
labatur), &c. Csesar afterwards made the soldiers' af this 
legion Roman citizens. 
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this perfectly national emblem of early vigilance 
and lively gaiety, these hardy soldiers sang as they 
cro88e4 the Alps, and pursued as far as Pharsalia, 
with tlieir clamorous shouts of defiance, the taci- 
turn legions of Pompey. Led hy the Roman 
eagle, the Gallic lark took Rome for the second 
time, and was a sharer in the triumphs of the civil 
war. Gaul retained the sword which Osesar had 
lost, as some consolation foi; her vanished liberty. 
The Roman soldiers had wished to tear it from tlie 
temple, where it had been bung up by the Gauls, 
“ — " Let it alone,’* * * § said Ceesar, witli a smile, “ it is 
•sacred*.” 


CHAPTER III. 

GAUL UNDER THE EMPIRE. — DECLINE OP THE 
EMPIRE. — CHRISTIAN GAUL. 

Alexander and Ciesar have had this in common : 
•<o be loved and wept by the conquered, and to 
perish by the hands of their own countrymen f. 
Siitfh men have no country ; they belong to the 
world. 

Csesar had not destroyed liberty (it liad long 
been dead) ; rather, he had coinproruised Roman 
nationality. The Romans had witnessed with 
shame and anguish a Gallic army under the eagles; 
Gallic senators sitting between Cicero and Brutus. 
In reality, it was the conquered who profited by the 
victory :J:. If Coesar had lived, it is probable that 
all the barbarian nations would have found their 
way into the army and"<the senate. He had already 
taken a Spanish guard ; and the Spaniard, Balbus, 
a was one of his principal counsellors §. 

Antony attelhpted to copy Cmsar. He under- 
took to transfer the seat of the empire to Alexan- 
dria, and adopted the dress and manners of the 
conquered. Octavius overcame him, only by pro- 
cessing himself the patriot and the avenger of the 
insulted nationality of Italy. He expelled the Gauls 
from the senate, and increased the tribute of Gaul }j ; 
where Jie founded a Rome — Valentia (one of the 
mystenous names of the eternal city), and planted 

• Plutarch, in C®9. Si^Miov . . • ahrot 

^OTepov, ifieiiiatre, xcu t&v KafieActv Ke\fv6i>rt»v, 

ouK eloffcv, iep6v rrfovfievof. 

f Even supposing that Alexander was not poisoned, it 
cannot be denied, at least, that his death was little regretted 
b;f the Mac^onians. A few years saw the extinction of Itfa 
whole family. 

t “ The only injury done by the fiomans to the nations 
they subdued,” lajip St. Anguatin, (Be Civit. Bei, L v. c. 16.) 
“Is the blood they shed of theirs. The Roman lived obe- 
dient to the laws which he imposed upon others. All the 
subjects of the empire became oitiiwns ; and the poorer peo- 
ple, who had no land, were supported at the public expense. 
Vain glory apart, what benefit have they derived from so 
mimy sears 1 Bo not their lands gay tribute! Have they 
any privilege of learning what others may not llfern t Nay, 
are there not in other countries senators who have not even 
seen ftomet” 

§ It was he who advised Csesar to receive the senate, 
when it widted upon him in a body, seated. See my Roman 
Hlatoiy.— <8ee, sdso. Suet. c. 76.) 

I He odhsed customs to bo levied at the Stridts, on ivory, 
amb«r,aiift^jl|pbMa« 


many military <»)loitiea, as at Orange, Frdjua^ Car- 
peiitras, A»x, Apt, Vieime, &c. A number of 
towns bemime,from name and piivlleges, 
as several In Ciesar’a time had become Jn/tcme, 
Finally, in contempt of tlie anetent and illustrious 
cities of the land, he appointed the recently built 
town of Lyou8-*a colony of Vienne, and from the 
beginning hostile to its parent city — the seat of 
government. This city, so favourably situated at 
the confluence of the Sadne and of the Rhdne, 
almost resting on the Alps, near the Loire, mid 
brought near the sea by the impetuosity of its our- 
rent, which sweeps one tiiere at once, surveyed 
Narbimnese and Celtic Gaul, and seemed like an : 
eye of Italy open upon all the Gauls. j 

At Lyons, and at Aisnay, at the angle of the Sadne 
and Rhdne, sixty Gallic cities reared altars to 
Augustus, under the eyes of his Son-in-law, Drusus. 
Augustus took his place among the divinities of 
the country. Other altars were raised to him at 
Saintes, at Arles, at Narbunne, &c. The old 
Gallic religion readily blended with the Roman 
pag^ism. Augustus had built a temple to the 
go^ Kirk f — the personification of the violent wind 
which blows in the Narbonnese ; and on the same 
altar might be read in a twofold inscription the 
names of the Gallic and the Roman divinities, — 
Mars-Camul, Diana - Arduinna, Helen- Apollo. 
Rome placed Hesus and Nehalenia on the 1^ of 
her indigent gods. 

Nevertheless, Druidism long resisted Roman 
influence, and was the sanctuary of the nationality 
of Gaul. Augustus endeavoured to moderate at 
the least this sanguinary religion, — prohibiting 
human sacrifices, and only tolerating slight liba- 
tions of blood t. 

insurrection of GAUL. (a.D. 21 .) 

Druidism must have had a share in the insur- 
rection of Gaul under Tiberius ; although history 
ascribes it to the weight of taxes, augmented hy 
usury. The leader of the revolt, Julius Sacrovir, 
was probably an .^duaii ; the AEdui %eing,^as I 
have said, a Druidical tribe, and the name, Sacro- 
vir, perhaps, but a tran^tion of Druid. The 
Belgee were likewise drawn into it by* Julias 
Floras §, 

* Cssar settled veterans of the tenth legion at Narbonne, 
vAiich then took the surnames of Jttiia, Jviia Paterna, 
Cohnia Deeuntanorum. Inscrlpt. ap. Pr. de I'HIst. dt% 
Languedoc. — ^Arles, JulUt Palerna Biterm, 

Biterra. 8cr. R. Pr. 1. I3fi, Bibracte, Jmlitt BUtracM, to.— 
Under Augustus, Nemausus took in addition the name of 
Augwta, and assumed the title of Roman colony; as did 
Alba Augtuta, a town of the Helvii, and Augutta, a town of 
the TricastM.—Augiuta-Nmetuftt became the capital of the 
Arvemt.— -Noviodunum took the name of Auffuaia ; Bibraete, 
that of Augttttodunum^ to. Am, Thierry, ill. 281. 

t Senee. Onsest. Natur. 1. v. c. 17. Anlus Gellius, L It 
c. 22.— in^he Monk of fit. Gall (per. R. Pr. v. 132.), Cireftw 
is synonymous with Boreas. 

(Most writers on Celtic antiquities are agreed that Kirk 
was the TSJIf.W.y TaANSLAXon. 

f Mela, 1. ill. «. 2. Ut ab ultiURs csedlbns temperant, it% 
nihiloroinus ubl devotoa altarlbui admov6re, delibant. 

f Tacit, Annai. 1. lii. c. 40, Hie author borrows the jpas- 
sages from Tacitns, which he has incorporated into hts text, 
frwn the esteemed Uranslation of his countryman, M. Bur- 
nout The toamslation given above is^tom Murphy’s no )e4s 
excellent vcisioa. 

C 
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Account of tlie insurrection 
by Tacitus. 


FAVOUR SHOWN TO 


Death of its leaders. 




^ 1 . 


**10 the caurae of the same year a rebellion j 
Inroke ont among the cities of Gaul, occasioned by ' 
the load of debt that oppressed the common peo- 
ple. The principal lexers of the revolt were 
JuUttS Flonis and Julias Sacrovir ; the former a 
man of weight among the Treviri, and the latter 
among the .^duans. They were both of illustrious 
birth. Their ancestors had deserved well of the 
Romans, and, for their services, received the 
freedom of the city, at the time when that privilege 
was rare, and the reward of merit only. By these 
incendiaries, secret meetings were held ; the fierce 
and daring were drawn into the league, together 
with such as languished in poverty ; or, being con- 
scious of their crimes, had nothing left but to 
grow desperate in guut. Floms midertook to 
kindle the fiarae of rebellion in Belria ; and Sacro- 
vir to rouse the neighbouring Gauls. ...... 

A general spirit of revolt prevailed in every part 
of Gaul. Scarce a city was free from commotion. 
The fiame blazed out among the Andecaviaus and 
the people of Tours ; but by the diligence of Acilius 
Aviola, who marched from Lyons at 8ie head of a 
cohort, the insurgents in the former province ^ere 
reduced to obedience. The same commander, with 
a legionary force, detached by Visellius Varro, 
from the lower Germany, marched into the teiri- 
tory of Tours, and quelled the insurrection. In 
tills expedition some of the principal chiefs in 
Gaul joined the Roman army, not wfth a^al for 
the oauBO, but pretending friendship, in order, 
with surer effect, to be traitors in the end. Even 
Sacrovir fought with the Romans : he was seen in 
the heat of the action witli his head uncovered, in 
order, as he gave out, to signalize his courage and 
fidelity ; hut in truth, as was afterwards collected 
from the prisoners, to avoid being aimed at by the 
darts of his countrymen. An account of these 
disturbances was transmitted to Tiberius. He 
doubted the intelligence, and by his indecision pro- 
longed the war. 

“Julius Florus, in the mean time, continued to 
cxerjjj^ his moat vigorous efforts. A regiment ol 
horse, raisM formerly among the Treviri, but 
trained to the Roman discipline, happened to be 
quartered at Treves. He tampered with those 
troops, nil hopes of beginning the war by a general 
massacre of the Roman merchants. A small num- 
ber listened to his advice, but the rest continued 
in their duty. Florus was followed by a rabble 
of debtors, and a number of his own dependants. 
He marched towards the forest of Arden, but was 
intercepted by the legions detached by Visellius 
and Cains Silius from the two armies on the Rhine. 
A party of those troops was ordered forward under 
the command of JnUufi Indus, a native of Treves, 
who was then at variance with Florus, and, for 
that reason, burned with impatience to encounter 
his enemy. He gave battle to the rebels, and 
over an ill-appointed and undisciplined multitude 
g^ed a complete vitfory. Fhnnis lay ibr some 
time concealed in lurKing-plaoes j but at length, 
finding himself miable to elude tlie search of the 
Roman soldiers, and | 9 ieeing the defiles and passes 
|«l|iiarded on every side, he died by his own sword. 
I The people of Treves, after this event, returned to 
Iheir duty* 

“The iEduan commotions were not so easily 
flpdiad. The stato was rich and powerful, and 
me fierce necessary to subdue the imnurrectiiHi lay 


at a considerable distance. Sacrovir strained 
every nerve to support his cause. He seized the 
city of Augustodunum (Autun), the capital of the 
.^duans, and took into his custody the flower of 
the young nobility, who resorted thither from all 
parts of Gaul, as to a school of science and liberal 
education. By detaining those pledges, he hoped 
to attach to his interest their parents and relations. 
He supplied the young men with arms, which had 
been prepared with secrecy by his directions. His 
numbers amounted to less than forty thousand, a 
fifth part of which were armed after the manner of 
the legions : the rest carried hunting-poles,filiiiye8,< 
and other instruments of the chase. He had, 
besides, pressed into his service a body of slaves 
reared up to the trade of gladiators, and, according 
to the custom of the country, clad with an entire 
plate of iron. In the language ^f Gaul they were 
called CauPELLARiANS. Their armour was impe- 
netrable to the stroke of the enemy, but at the 
same time rendered the men too unwieldy for the 
attack. The adjoining provinces had not taken up 
arms ; hut a number of individuals caught the 
infection, and joined the rebel army. Sacrovir 
gained a further advantag% from the jealousies- 
subsisting between the Roman generals. Each 
claimed to himself the conduct of the wv ; qjul 
the dispute continued till Varro, finding himself 
impaired by age, gave itp the point. to Silius, who 
was then in the vigour of his days 

“Silius, in the mean time, having sent before 
him a body of auxiliaries, marched at the head of 
two legions into the territory of the Sequanians 
(Franche-CoratC), a people at the extremity of 
Gaul, bordering on the ^Eduans, and coiifedei-ates 
in the war. He laid waste the country, and pro- 
ceeded, by rapid marches, to Augustodunum. 
...... At the distance of twelve miles from 

Augustodunum, Sacrovir appeared in force. His 
line of battle was formed on the open plain. The 
gladiators, in complete armour, were stationed in 
his centre, his cohorts in the two wings, and Ins 

half-armed multitude in the rear The 

rebels were soon hemmed in by the cavalry ; the 
front of their line gave vay at the^first onset of 
the infantry, and the wings were put to flight. 
The men in iron armour still kept their^ ranks. 
No impression could he made by swords and jave- 
lins. The Romans had recourse to their hatchets 
and pickaxes. With these, as if battering a wall, 
they fell upon the enormous load, and crushed 
both men and armour. Some attacked with clubs 
and pitchforks. The unwieldy and defenceless 
enemy on the ground, an inanimate mass, with- 
out an effort to rise. Sacrovir threw fahnself into 
the town of Augustodunum, but in a short time, 
fearing to be given up a prisonerj^withdrew, with 
his most faithful adherent^ hi a vina in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he put an end to his life. His 
followers, having first set fire to the place, tamed 
their swords against themselves, uad perished in 
one general carnage.*’ 

FAVOUR SHOWN TO THE PEOVlNCIAlS. 

Angastus and Tiberias, severe rulers, and tme 
Romans, had to some extent drawn closer the unity 
of the empire, compromised by Csesar, ihy with- 
holding from the provincials and barbarians all 




A. j>. 1 Sports instituted at the altar of 
21 — *8. J Au^tus by Caligula. 
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Claudius the protector of 
the slave. 
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share in the government. Their sticcessors, Caligula^ 
Claudius, and Nero, adopted quite an opposite line 
of conduct. Descendants of Antony, the friend of 
the barbarians, they followed the example of tlieir 
grandfather ; which Germanicus*, Caligula’s fathOr, 
had, indeed, affected to follow. Caligula, born,aecord- 
ing to Pliny, at Treves, and reared in the bosom of 
the armies of Germany and Syria, manifested an in- 
credible contempt for RdmO ; a fact which serves to 
explain part of the follies with which the Romans 
reproached him, his violent and furious reign being 
a mq^ery of, and parody upon, all that had been 
hfltT in I'everenee. Like the oriental monarcb8,he 
niaiTied his sisters, and did not wait for death in 
order to be worshipped, but made himself a god in 
his lifetime. Alexander, his hero, had been satisfied 
with being the son of a god ; but he tore the diadem 
from the statue of the Capitoline Jupiter, and placed 
it on his own headf. He tricked out his horse 
in consular ornaments. He sold piecemeal at Lyons 
all the heii’looms of his family, thus renouncing his 
ancestors and prostituting their memories, acting 
himself as auctioneer, puffing every article, and 
raising them far beyond their value— “this vase 
was my grandfather Antony’s ; Augustus won it 
at the battle of Actium J:.” He also instituted bulr- 
H!hqu'9 and terrible sports § at the altar of Augustus ; 
such as contests of eloquence, in which the van- 
quished was to efface hisVritings with his tongue, 
or suffer himself to be thrown into thejlhonc. 
JThere can be no doubt that these games were re- 
vived after some ancient custom. We know that 
the Gauls and Germans used to sacrifice their 
prisoners by casting them, man and horse, into 
rivei’s, and divine the future from the manner in 
which they went whirling round. The conquering 
Cimbri treated in this wise whatever they found in 
the camps of Csepio and Manlius ; and, even to this 
day, tradition points out the bridge over the Rhone, 
whence the bullocks were precipitated. 

Caligula’s companions were the most illustrious 
Gauls, as Valerius Asiaticus and Domitius Afer. 
Claudius was himself a Gaul. Bom at Lyons H, 
and kept * mi utter stranger to public life by 
Augustus and Tiberius, who' mistrusted his singular 
absence of mind, he had grown old in solitude and 
the OAitivation of letters when, against his will, the 


* “ It is even said, that barbarous nations, both such as 
were at variance amongst themselves, and those that were 
at war with us, all agreed to a cessation of arms, as if they 
had been all in mourning for some very near and common 
flriend ; that some petty kings shaved their beards upon it, 
and their wives’ heads, in token of their extreme sorrow ; 
and that the king of kings (the king of Parthia) forbore bis 
exercise of liUnting and feasting with his nobles, which, 
among the Par^ians, is equivalent to a cessation of all 
business in a time of public moundng with ua.” Suet, in 
Calig. c. 5. 

i One day Caligula asked of a Gaul, who was silently 
staring at him, **What do you see in me?” gaudy 
dotard ” wapaXffpnfm)* was the reply. The emperor 

did not punish him ; he was oifly a shoemaMbr. Dio Cass. 
1. xlix. ap. Scr. E. Pr. i. 524. 

laDio Casrius, 1. lix. 656. 

I He signalfxed his journey to Gaul in a more honourable 
manner, by building a lighthouse fer the navigation between 
Gaul and Britain, traces of which have been supposed dis- 
cvmili^ 

fi Stmton. in Claud, c. 3. Senec. de Mofte Claudii, ap. 
Sot. R. Ft. i 667. 


soldiery proclaimed him king. Never did prince 
more shock llie Romans, or show himself more 
foreign from their tast^ and habits. His uncoutii 
stuttering, his preference of the Greek language, 
his constant quoting of Homer, every thing he did 
provoked their laughter j so that he left the freed- 
men by whom he^ was surrounded to govern. It 
might very well be — wliatever Tacitus may say to 
the contrary — that these slaves, who w^r© so care- 
fully educated in the palaces of the Roman nobles, 
were worthier to rule than their masters. Tlte reign 
of Claudius was a kind of I'eaction of slavery, since 
slaves governed ii\ their turn, and public affairs 
were not a whit the worse for it. Caosar’s plans 
were followed out * : the port of Ostia was deepened, 
the circuinference of Rome enlarged, the draining 
of Lake Fucinus undertaken, the aqueduct of 
^ligula continued, the Britons subdued In sixteen 
nays, and their king pardoned f ; whilst in contrast 
with the tyrannical authority of the Roman nobles 
who ruled the provinces as prcctors or proconsuls, 
stood the procurators of the prince, men of no 
fapiily, but whose responsibility was thei-efor© the 
^lore certain, and whose excesses could be the more 
easily repressed. 

Such was the government in the hands of freed- 
men under Claudius ; by so much the less national 
as it was the more hmnan. He himself made no 
secret of |j^is predilection for the provincials. He 
wrote the history of the conquered races, of the 
Etrusci, of Tyre, and of Carthage J, thus repairing 
the long injustice of Rome ; and founded a chair 
in the Museum of Alexandria for the aimual reading 
of these works of his. Unable to save those nations, 
he endeavoured to preserve their memory. His 
own deserved better treatment. Whatever may 
have been his carelessness, his weakness, or even 
his brutishness in his latter years, history will 
pardon much to him who declared himself the 
protector of the slave, forbade his master to kill 
him, and endeavoui‘ed to hinder his being exposed 
to die of famine, when worn out by years or disease, 
on the island of the Tiber §. » • 

According to Suetonius, had his life been pro- 
longed, Claudius would have admitted the whole of 
the west to the privileglN of Roman ci^zenslilp : 
Greeks, Spaniards, Britons, Gauls, and first of all 
the iEdui ; whicR latter people he readmitted into 
the senate, after the example of Ceesar. The oration 
^which he pronounced on this occasion (a. d. 48), and 
which is still preserved at Lyons on tablets of 
bronze, is the first authentic monument of our 
national history, the patent of our admission into 
this vast initiation of the world |(. 

At the same time, he strove to suppress the 
sanguinary worship of the Dniids, who, proscribed 
in Gaul, had been compelled tb t^e refuge in 


* Sueton. in dtud. c. 20. 

1 Tacit. Annal. 1. xU. c. 87.*Dlo. 1. lx. 

i C^cas scripsit hiatorias, Tyrrhenkon viginti, Carche- 
doniacoi^octo, 6ic. Sueton. in Claud, c. 42. 

§ “ It being the custom cf mtae to expose their aillM 
slaves, when they despaired of their recovery, on the isla^ 
of .£seu!apius, he ordered that all wlio should be so ex- 
posed, and should recover, should be considered ^ee ; and 
that whoever put a slave to death, as preferalRe on this 
account to exposing him, should faf held guilty of murder.” 
Sueton. in Ciaud. c. 25. 

g See Tacit. Annal. I. x. o. 24> and my History of Rome, , 




SlAUehter of the Druids by 
mietonlus Faulinus. 
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Ho went in pomn to pursue them in 
llllis luttot asylum. His lieutenauta erected the 
ecpntries which furm the basin of the Thames into 
H jEloman province, and left in the West a strong 
ISmitary colony, at Caimilodunum (Colchester). The 
march of the legions was constantly to the west. 
Tliey overthrew the altars, des^>yM the antique 
lovests ; until, in Nero’s tfene, Druidism was shut 
^ within the little island of Mona *, (Anglesey), i 
Tnither it was tracked by Suetonius Paulinus. In 
vain the sacred virgins hurried to the shore like 
furies, in mourning habits, with dishevelled hair, 
and brandishing torches f. He forced the passage, 
slaughtered every living being that fell into his hands 
—Druids, priestesses, and warriors, and burst his 
way through those forests, so often the witnesses 
of bloody sacrifice, (a.d, 61.) 

Meanwhile, the Britons rose in the rear of tl^ 
Roman army, headed by their queen, the famous 
Boadicea, whom intolerable outrages animated to 
vengeance. They had exterminated the veterans 
of ^mulodunum, and the entire in&ntry of a 
legion. Suetonius retraced his steps, coolly 0ot 
togetlior his forc^, abandoning the defence of th<^ 
towns, and giving up the allies of Rome to the 
blind rage of the tmrbarians, who massacred seventy 
tiiousand souls ; but he crushed them in a pitched 
battle, slaying to the very horses. After him, 
Cerealis and Frontihus followed up th|| conquest 
of the north ; and, under Domitian, Agricola, the 
father-in-law of Tacitus, completed the reduction, 
and began the civilization of Britain, (a. d. 84.) 

Nero was favourable to Gaul, and projected the 
junction of tlie Mediterranean with the Atlantic 
by a canal, which was to unite the Moselle with 
the Sadne^. He relieved Lyons, which was ra- 
vaged by in bis reign ; and which, in the civil 
wars preceding his fail^ remained faithful to him. 
The prime mover of this revolution was the Aqui- 
tantan, Vindex ; at the time, pro-prmtor of Gaul. 
Thia mam ** full of daring for every thing great§,” 
excited Galba to revolt In Spain, and gained over 
Yiteilioi, cmemauder of the German legions. But 
two armies engaging in a murderous battle 
before they could be apprized of this agreement, 
Vindex ^ew himself in/despair. Gaul sided with 
ViteUins { the German legions vrith which he con- 
quered Otho and took ^me, nuiiuly consisted of 
; Germans, Batavians, and Gauls [| : no wonder, 
then, that she saw with pain the triumph of Ves- 
mu^, A Batavian chief, named Civilis, one-eyed' 

; like- Hannibal and Smtorius, like them too a hater 
of Heme, and who had sworn, in consequence of 
some outrage by the Romans, that he would not 
cut his beard or his hair until revenged, seized the 
I opportouity. He cut in pieces the soldiers of 
viteUIUA, and in an instant the Batavians and 
I Bcdgee declared for him. He was encouraged by 
the famous Velleda, whom all the Germans reve- 
renced as inspired hy the gods, or father a? if she 
were indeed a divinity, ^'To her were sent all pri- 
lls 

♦ Taett annul. 1. xiv, 

Tadit. Annul- 1. xlv. c. SO. latwnumntflms Seminis, In 
nt^um lUrlMniun. qua v«ite &iiU, erinilnia deJectis, fscea 
Ihmldaqne elrcum, preces dim, suUatts ad 
aoelnm mKfisDi, fundentai, Ac. 

I Tai(d|. Annal. 1 xfiL o* 

1 1^ Oiia. 1. ixiii. sw. m&v §pj&v «3ToAn<«* 

I Tacit. Riiter. 1. i c. £7. 61. 1. ii. e. 66, 


soners, and the Romans l>eM)ught her to arbitrate 
between them and Civilis. The Druids of Gaul» 
too, so long victims of persecution, issued from 
their retreats, and showed themselves to the peo- 
ple. A report having reached them that the 
Capitol had been burnt in the civil war, they 
proclaimed that with this pledge of eternity* the 
Roman empire had perished, and was to be suc- 
ceeded by that of Gaul *. 

EECIPROCAL ACTION OF GAUL AND ROME. 

Sudi, however, was the force of the boiid^Wch ‘ * 
united these nations with Rome, that the enemy of 
the Romans thought it safest at first to attack the 
troops of Vitellius in the name of Vespasian. 
Julius Sabinus, the chief of the Gauls, gave himself 
out to be the son of the conqueror of Gaul, and 
styled himself Csesar. Thus, far from requiring a 
Roman army to destroy a party so inconsistent 
with itself, the Gauls who liad remained faithful 
were sufficient. The old jealousy of the Sequani 
revived against the jEdui, and they defied Sabinus. 
All know the devotion of his wife, the virtuous 
Eponina. She buried herselfiwith him in the cave • * 
where he had taken refuge. Children were born 
to, and reared by them there. After ten^'eans’ 
concealment, they were finally discovered ; and 
site knelt to Vespasian, surrounded by the hapless 
beings who then first saw the open light of day f. 
The cftiel policy of the emperor was inexorable. ^ 

In Belgium and Batavia the war was more 
serious, but the first soon submitted ; the last held 
out in its marshes. Cerealis, the Roman general, 
twice surprised, and twice conqueror, concluded 
the war by gaming over Velleda and Civilis ; who 
pretended t^t he had not taken up arms against 
Rome originally, but only against Vitellius and for 
Vespasian. i 

The result of this war was to show how Roman, 
*Gaul had already become. No province, indeed, 
had received impressions from the conqueror J 
with more promptitude or readiness. At first 
sight, the two countries, the two people, had seemed 
less to become acquaiinted than to<¥enew their 
knowledge of each other. The Romans frequented 
the school of Marseilles ; that petty Greece §^)tnore 

♦ Tacit. Hist 1. iv. c. 54. Fatal! nunc igne signum 
coelestis irae datums et possessionem reram humanarum 
Transalpims gentibus porteudi, superstitione vanA Druidne 
canebant. 

t Her words were, “ These, 0 Caesar, have I brought 
f(Mrth and nursed in a tomb, that there might be more of us 
to supplicate you.” Dio Cass. 1. Ixvi. ^ 

t Strabo, 1. iv. ** Rome subdued the Gauls with much 
more ease than the Spaniards.” — See the speech of Claudius 
ap. Tacit. Annal ii. c. 14. “ Review all our wars, you will 
tod none more quickly ended than that of Gaul— hence, 
constant and firm peace.” — Hirtius ad Caes. 1. viii. c. 49. 

Csesar eloily kept Gaui, worn out by so many defeats, tran- 
quil and docile.” — Dio Cass. 1. lii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 520. 

** Augustus forbade tlie senators to leave Italy without 
receiving peimission hron^him,— a custom still kept up : no 
senator can travel, except into Sicily br the Narbonnese.” 

$ Strabo, 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 9. ** Tb^;town had made 
the Gauls such FAilMlenes, that they even drew up their 
contracts in Greek (A<rte tai tA amufiiXata 'CXXoMffTt 
and even how it attracts the Romiuns thither in 
preference to Athens.”— The towns paid sophists rad physi- 
cians mt of U» public revenue ; tiiius Jttvenal says, * Thule 
BOW talks of hirii^ a rhetorician.”— Martial (1. vii. epigr. 87 ) 
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sober aud more modest thaa ite prototype*, and 
which lay at their door. The Ganls crossed the 
Alps in crowds ; not only with Csesar, under the 
eagles of the legions, but as physicians f and 
rhetoricians. Here we already descry the genius 
of the school of Montpellier, of Bordeaux, Aix, 
Toulouse, &c., with its positive and practical ten- 
dency : the philosophers were few. These Gauls 
of the south (it is too early to speak of those of the 
north), bustling and intriguing, just as we see 
them at the present day, could not fail to succeed 
both as fine speakers and pantomimists : the 
Ifciiffiii Roscius wan a Southern Gaul. Neverthe- 
less, they were not unsuccessful in more serioua 
brandies. It was a Gaul, Trogus PorapeinsJ, who 
wrote the first Universal History j and romance 
is the creation of another Gaul, Petronius Arbiter §. 
Rivals, too, rose among them to Rome’s greatest 
poets ; witness Varro Atacinus, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Carcassonell, and Cornelius Gallns, 
Virgil’s friend^, a native of Frdjus. At the same 
time burst forth the true genius of France, the 
oratorical. From its birth, Gallic eloquence be- 
came a power, and swayed Rome herself. The 
Itomaus sought thed^auls as their instructors, even 
in their own. tongue. A Gaul, Gnipho (M. Anto- 
ttins^was the leading rhetorician of the capital. 
Abandoned at his birth, a slave at Alexandria, a 
freedinan, and then stripped of his gains by Sylla, 
he but. gave himself up the more to the bent of his 
genius. The career of political eloquence was 
closed to a wretched Gaul, a freedman ; and the 
only means he had of displaying his talent was by 
declaiming publicly on market days. He esta- 
blished his professional chair in the very house of 
Julius Cajsar*^ ; and there formed the eloquence 
of the two great orators of the day — Csesar and 
Cicero f f . 1 

congratulates -himself on his poetry being rea3 by even tl^ 
women and children of Vienne. — The most celebrated 
schools were those of Marseilles, Autun, Toulouse, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux : Greek continued to be taught in the latter 

1 . longer than in any of the rest. 

* Strabo, i*d. “Among the inhabitants of Marseilles, no 
dowry exceeds a hundred pieces of gold ; no more than five 
pieces are allowed to be spent upon a dress, and the same 
for j^ellery— not the slightest proofs of the simplicity and^ 
prudence of the Massiliots.’’— Tacit, Vit. Agricol. c. 4. “ HiS 
own ingenuous disposition guarded him against the seduc- 
tions of pletvsure ; and this happy temperament was assisted 
by” the advantage which he had enjoyed of pursuing his 
studies at Marseilles, that seat of learning, where the refine- 
ments of Greece were happily blended with the sober man- 
ners of provincial economy.” — A proverb occurs in Athenmus, 

1. xii. c.^. which appears contradictory of these autbo- 
rities—** Sail to Marseilles.” ^ 

t Pliny mentions three, of great celebrity, in the first 
century. One sf them gave h million towards the repair of 
the fortifications of his native place. 

1 Justin. 1. xUii. c. 5. “Trogus says that his ancestors 
sprung from the Vocontii” 

§ Bom near hfarseilles. Sldon. ApoUinac. Carmen xxfil. 

H The following remarkable epigram is from the pen of 
thlfVaiTo;— • # ^ 

Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompoius ihllo. Credlmus esae deos t 
(Ludnus has a marble tomb, Cato a poor me, Pompejr none. 
Is there a God t) 

^ Virg. Eclog. 10. 

** Suet, de iUustr. Gnunmat* e. 7. In domo divi jr&hS, 
adhuiffneii. * 

tt Id. ibid. 

The triumpli of Ctosar, which opened Rome to 
the Gaula, enabled them to speak on tbeic own 
account, and to enter into the career of politics. 
Under Tiberius, Montanas rises to the first rank 
of orators, both as regards freedom of speech and 
genius. Caligula, imo plumed himjself on his 
eloquence, had two eloquent Gauls among his 
intimates. One of them, Valerius Asiaiicus, a 
native of Vienne, and, according to Tacitus, an 
holiest man, at last conspired agamst him, and fell 
a victim, under Claudius, to the arts of Messalina, 
as suspected of ambitiouBly courting popularity in 
Gaul*. Thb other, Doinitius Afer, of Nismes, 
and consul under Caligula, was eloquent, but cor- 
rupt, and an indiscriminate public accuser: he 
di^ of indigestion. The capricious emulation of 
Caligula had nearly proved as fatal to him, as that 
of Nero was to Lucan ; for tlie emperor, rising one 
day in the senate, pronounced a laboured oration, 
in which he hoped he liad surpassed himself, show- 
ing cause why that body should condemn Domi? 
tins to death. The Gaul betrayed no confusion, 
aud seemefil less struck by his own danger than by 
tlfe emperor’s eloquence. He confesi^ himself 
•convicted, declared that he could not dare to ojien 
his mouth after such a speech, and raised a statue 
to Caligula f. The emperor was satisfied to spare 
his life, only requiring his silence. 

From its origin the ancients recognized the ten- 
dency of €!allic art to the impetuous, exaggerated^^ 
and tragic : a tendency especially observable in 
its first essays. The Gaul, Zenodorus, who de- 
lighted in carving small figures aud vases with the 
most minute delicacy, erected a colossal figure of 
the Gallic Mercury in the city of the Aiwemt. 
Nero, who loved the vast and prodigious, sum- 
moned him to Rome, to execute a statue of him a 
hundred and twenty feet high, which was placed 
at the foot of the Capitol, and was visible from the 
Alban Mount 1. Thus a Gallic hand impressed on 
art that impulse towards the gigantic and ambi- 
tion of the infinite, which fit a later day launched 
forth the vaulted I'oofs of our cathedrals. 

Equal to Italy in art and Htcratd^e, Gaul was 
not slow to exercise a more direct infiuenoe on the 
destinies of the empire. ^i^Under Caesar and Clau- 
dius, she had given senators to Rome ; under Cali- 
gula, a consul. Vindex, the Aquitanian, dethroned 
Nero, throned Galba ; Bee (Antonius Primus), 
the Toulousan §, the fnend of Martial, and tiimself 
► a poet, gave the empire to Vespasian j Agricola, 
the Proven 9 al, subdued Britain for Domitian ; 
filially, the best emperor Rome ever had sprang 
from a family of Nimes — the pious Antonintie, suc- 
cessor of the two Spaniards, Trajan and Hadrian, 
and fatlier, by adoption, of the Spaniard I, Mar- 
cus Aurelius The impress of the sophist, ap- 

parent in each of these pliUpsophical and rhetorical 
emperora, was deirived as much at least from their 

• TaSlt. AnnaL 1. xi. c. 1. %ianfio genitus Viennsa, mul- 
tisqu^et validia propinquitatibus subnixiu, turbiue gentOes 
nationes promptnm haheret. 
t DlfwCaM. 1. lix. 

j Soeton. Id Neron*, C. 31.— Plln. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. m 

I Suet, in Vltell. c. JS “ When a boy be had the name of 
Becciu, which signifie* a cock’s bilt.”— 'JBe* (AnnorfeaD), 
Biff (Cymric), Oob (Gaelic). Am. Thierry, t. iii. 417. 

1 At least their fomfiles were <n%iiuiUy from Spain, 
q See tlie correspondence of liadrian with bis master, 
Fronto. 
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INFLUENCE OF CAUL 


Decay of the Empire. 


«oi]l»»!xlon with Gaul, aa their predilection for | 
Greece* Hadrian^s specid^ friend was Favorinus, 
the aophkt of Aries, and preceptor of Aultis^GeL 
line ; uxftt singular hmng, who wrote a book against 
l^ietetus, a euloginin on Ugliness, and a pane- 
gyric on ^e quartan feter^. 

A Gaul by birth4>lAyriait on the maternal and 
; African on the paternal side, Ciraealla is the type 
of that discordant mixture of races and ideas, pre- 
sented at this period by tlte empire ; the imp^u- 
V ority of the north, the ferocity of the south, and 
the fantasticalness of oriental superriltions uniting, 
in one and the same man, to imn gPmonster — ^a 
chnnera. After the philo^phioal and sophistical 
epoch of the Antonines, the grand Eastern idea 
which had filled the minds of Caesar and of Antony 
•^the accursed dream which drove so many em- 
perors mSd, was revived ; and Caligula, and Nero, 
and CommMUS, were all possessed, in the decrepi- 
tode of the world, with youthy thoughts of Alexan- 
ftsr and Hercules. Caligula, Comm^us, and Cara- 
fStlla seem aotuslly to have believed themselves 
ifn»iitiatioiia of these two heroes ; like, the Fate- 
mite ealiphs and the modern lamas of Thib^, 
Wcmsbipping themselves os gods. This idea, so' 
ridiculous to Greek and Western habits of thought, 
created no surprise in the Eastern subjects of the 
empire, Egyptians and Syrians : if emperors be- 
come gods after their death, tliey might very well 
be so in their lifetime. ^ 

In the first century of the empire, Gaul had 
made emperors ; in the second, she had supplied 
emperoi's herself ; in the third, she aimed at sepa- 
rating herself fixnn the empire, then crumbling to 
pte(^, and at forming a Gallo-Roman monarchy. 
The generals who in the time of Gallienus assumed 
the purple in Gaul, and governed with glory, ap- 
pear to nave been alm^t all superior men. Post- 
nutnuB, tlie first of these, was surnamed the 
reriormr of Gaul 4 ;. He had formed his army in 
great part of GalUo and Frankirii troops §, and 
was slain by his soldHars for refusing them tlie 
plunder of Mentz, which had revolted against him |[. 
Elsewhere I five the history of his successors t of 
Vietorinus and Victoria, the Motuur op Legions ; 
of dhe armourer, Marius ^ and, finally, of Tetricus, 
whom Aurelian had tho glory of dragging behind 
bis triumphal car, ti^cther with the queen of Pal- 
myra^. Although Gaul was tlie theatre of Uiese 
Cv«mt% they belong less to the history of the country 
than to that of the armies which occupied it. 

Most of these provincial emperora — tyrants, as 

^ * * 

'• Pka«*tmus, in Apollon, Thyan. 1. v, 0 . 4.— Dio Casa. 
1 . Ixir. 

t at byotts.’* AturelU Victor. Epitome, c. Sl.»- 

Din Cass, excerpt, ad anu. J. C. 09. 

t Zosim. 1. 1,— E. Oros. t vli- “ He assumed the piuple, 
to the treat advantage of ttH repuWlc.”— Trebell. Pollfo, ^ 
•au< ** Eosthumlus fieed Gaul with a strong hand ttam 

the surrounding harhailsns. ... He was intensely be- 
loved in Gaul, from hla hsifdng driven out the Uerman 
bmfies, aikd restored the Roman empire to its pristine secu- 
ribr. Being willingly proclaimed emperor by the army, and 
by the Hauls generally, he managed In seven yearsltime to 
< ilflil^taUi Gaul.”— Gn a lAdal of his appears the words, 
t Buswwvoai Gaaaija Sisr. R. Pr. i. dSS. 

I Amrel. Victor, c M.— Treh. Poilio, ad snn, 860. Qudm 
midtis auxiliis Posthumius Javaretur Ccltfels ae Pranciois. 

K £ntmp« i* lx-<— P. Oros. l. vli. — Auml. Victor, c.43, 
t See my article^ BteOW, in Michaud’s Biographie 
Dniverselle. 


Riey were called— were great men. Their succes- 
s<a», who re-establiehed the unity of the empire, — 
the Aurelians, and ProbuseS;; — were greater still. 
Yet the empire mouldered away in their hands. 
This is not attributable to the barbarians ; the 
invasion of the Cimbri under the Republic had 
been more formidable than those under the Empire, 
i Neither are the vices of the princes to be blamed 
for it ! the most guilty of them as men, were not 
the most odious as rulers. Often did the provinces 
breathe freely under those cruel princes, who shed 
in seas the blood of the great of Rome. The 
government of Tiberias was prudent and 
mical * ; that of Claudius, i^d and indulgent. 
Nero himself was regretted by the people ; and 
his tomb was long kept constantly crowned with 
i fresh fiowers*!*. While Vespasian was on the 

• In the affair of M. Serenus, Tiberius, contrary to his 
usual practice {contra morem suutn) countenanced the in- 
formers. Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. 86. — "Amidst these acts 
of violence, the informers, in their turn, were abandoned 
to their fate.” Id. I. vi. c. SO. — When, through a general 
enforcement of the payment of debts, whole families had 
been ruined, their credit destroyed, and every prospect 
of hope had vanished, " Tiberius interposed with season- 
able relief. He opened a fund of one hundred thousand 
great sesterces, as a public loan, for three years, free 
from interest, on condition that the borrower, ftit tlffi 
security of the state, should mortgage lands of double the 
value By this salutary aid psblic credit was revived,” Id 
1. vi c. 17. — " To some governors of provinces, who advised 
him to load them with t&xes, he answered, ‘ It is the part of 
a good shepherd to shear, not to flay his sheep.’ ” Sueton in 
Tiber, c. 82.— "By degrees he assumed the exercise of the 
sovereignty, but for a long time with great variety of con- 
duct, though generally with a due regard to the public good. 
At first, he only interposed to prevent ill management. . . . 

If a rumour prevailed, that any person under prosecution 
was likely by his interest to be acquitted, he would suddenly 
make his appearance in court, and from the ground benches, 
or the praetor’s seat, would remind the judges of the laws, 
their oath, dhd the nature of Jhe charge brought before 
{hem. He likewise took upon him the correction of the 
public manners, where any abuse had been countenanced, 
either by neglect of duty in the magistrates, or the preva- | 
lency of custom.” Id ibid, c 33.—" He reduced the expense 
of public '"sports and diversions for the enterUilnment of the 
people, by diminishing the allowance to stage-players for 
their service, and abridging the number of gliidiators on 
those occasions. ... He moved in the senate, that c new 
sumptuary law should be enacted, and that the markets 
should be subjected to such regulations as should appear 
proper to the house. . . . And, to encourage frugality in 
the public by his own example, he would often, at his enter- 
tainments on solemn occasions, have at his table victuals 
which had been served up the day before, dnd were half 
eaten, and the half of a boar, declaring, * It has all the same 
good bits that the whole had.’” Id. iW. c. 34. — e* Nor did 
he ever entertain the pewle with public sports and diver- 
sions.” Id. ibid. c. 47.— "Above all things, he was careful 
to secure the public quiet agtinst the attempts of house- 
breakers, robbers, and such as were disaffected to the govern- 
ment” ..." He abolished every where the privileges of all 
places of refuge.” Id. ibid. c. 37. 

t "There wore, however, some, who for a long time 
decked his tomb with spring and summer flowers. They 
likewise one ighile plaeedkhis image upon the RoS,ra, 
dressed up in state robes ; miother while published procla- 
mations in his name, as if he was ytk alive, and would 
shortly come to Rome again, with a vengeance to all his 
enemies. Volr^l^esus, king of the Barthiana, when he sent 
ambassadora to the senate to renew the alliance betwixt that 
nation and Uie Romans, earnestly requested due 
honour should be paid to the memory of Kero : oml^ con- 
clude, when, twenty years after, at which time I was a 



Neither the fault of the emperora, 
nor of the government. 


UPON THE EMPIRE. ^ 


Ita oante^slaveiy. 


tfaroite, a pretender, who asaamed the name of 
Nero, met with enthusiastic support in Greece and 
Asia; and the recmnmendation of Heliogabalus 
to the purple, was hiS being believed the grandson 
of Septiinius Severus, and son of Caracalla. 

The provinces were not subjected under the 
emperors, as under the republic, to a yearly change 
of governor : an innovation ascribed by Dion to 
Augustus, and attributed by Suetonius to the neg- 
ligence of Tiberius, though Josephus expressly 
asserts his motive to have been “ the relief of the 
: peonle.” And, in truth, by continuing in a pro- 
[ a governor not only acquired a knowledge of 

I its wants, but at length contracted ties of atfeetion 
and of humanity there, to the amelioration of 
tyranny. No longer, as in the days of the repub- 
lic, did contractors flock thither, eager to fill ^leir 
purses in order to return to the pleasures of the 
capital. It was the difference intimated in tlie 
fable of the fox who declines the offer of the 
hedge-hog to free him from his tormentors, the 
flies: “others will come famished,” said he, — 
“ these are gorged and glutted.” 

The procurators — men of low birth, the crea- 
’ tures of the prince* and responsible to him — had 
his vigilance to fear ; to enrich themselves was to 
tvmft the cruelty of a master, whose avarice only 
requix’ed an excuse for severity. 

Tliis master judged lK>th great and little : for 
the emperors administered justice themselves. In 
Tacitus, we read of an accused person who, fearing 
popular prejudices, demands to bo tried by Tibe- 
rius, as superior to prepossessions of the kind ; he 
was influenced, too, by the notion that one judge 
can discern the truth better than many *. Both 
under Tiberius and under Claudii^, we find the 
convicted escaping by appeal to the emperor -f*. 
Claudius, anxious to terminate a business in which 
his own interest was compronused, declares that 
he will himself officiate as judge, in order that he 
may show by his sentence, in his own cause, lio# 

young man, some person of obscure birth gave himself out 
for Nero, he met with so favourable a reception from the 
Parthians, that he was powerfully supported by that nation, 
and it was with much difficulty that they surrendered him.” 
Suet, in Nerone, c. 57. 

* Rt the cause of Piso, accused of having poisoned Germa- 
nicus, Tacitus states that “application was made to the 
emperor, that the cause might be heard before himself. 
The request was perfectly agreeable to the accused party, 
who was not lo learn that the senate the people were 
prejudiced against him. Tiberius, he kubw, was firm enough 
to resist popular clamour. . . . Besides thisy the truth, he 
! thought, would be better investigated before a single judge, 
than in a-lnixed assembly, where Intrigue and party- violence 
too often prevailed- . . . Tiberius consented to hear, in the 
presence of a few select friends, the heads of the charge, 
with the answeii of the d®f®**dant ; and then referred the 
whole to the consideration of the senate.” Annal. iU. 
c. 10. 

t “ The first men in Rome willingly came forward against 
him. (Messalittus Cotta.) He knew how to b^e his ene- 
mies. He removed the cause by appeal to the emperor.” 
TadR. Annai. 1. vi. c. 5.— “ Vukatius Tulltous and Mar- 
cellus, senators, and Calpumius, a Roman knight, by ap- 
pealing to the emperor, avoided instant condemnation.” 
Ibid. L xli. c, 28.— Two influcntiid inforUtersy Donoitius 
Afer and Publius Dolabella, having combined to ruin QvAn- 
taius Varus, “ the senate stopped the pr<^re#s of the mls- 
j chief, to ordering the cause to stand over till tfc# emperor’s 
return^* procrastination being the only reflige ot the un- 
! happy.” Ibid. I. Iv, c. 66. 


sprightly he would act in that of another «: un- 
doubtedly, no one would have dared to give judg- 
ment to the detriment of the emperor. 

Domitian administered justice assiduously and 
intelligently, and often reversed the sentences of 
the centumviri, who were supposed to be ohnoxioim 
to intrigue f . Hadrian was in the habit of eon- 
sultii^ on cases submitted to his judgment, not 
his friends, but the jurisconsults Even that 
rude soldier, Septimius Severus, did not conceive 
himself exempt from this duty ; but, in thtyjoiet 
of his villa, gave sentence, and willingly descended 
into the minutest details of the matters submitted 
to him. The assiduousness of Julian in discharging 
his judicial functions has also been uotiee4 $. This 
zeal of the emperors for civil justice greatly coun- 
terbalanced the evils of the empire, by inspiring 
oppressive magistrates with a salutary terror, and 
remedying in detail a mass of general abuses. 

Even under the worst emperors, the civil law 
was steadily extended and improved. The juris* 
consult Nerva, grandfather of the emperor or that 
name (a ftsciple of the republimm Labeo— the 
mend of Brutus, and the founder of the Stoic 
^school of jurisprudence), was the adviser of Tibe- 
rias ||. Papinian and Ulpian flourished in the 
times of Caracalla and of Heliogabalus; just as 
Dumoulin, PHopital, and Brisson did, in those of 
Henri II., Charles IX., and Henri III, By 
afiining iflore and more with natural equity, and 
consequently with the common sense of nations, 
the civil law became the strongest bond of the 
empire, and the compensation of political tyranny, 

slavery; the caxker op the EUPtas. 

Tyranny, the tyranny of the princes, and the 
tyranny of the magistrates,— different in kind and 
far more burthensoine — was not the principal cause 
of the ruin of the empire. The real evil which 
undermined it proceeded neither from the govern- 
ment nor the administration. Had it been simply 
of an administrative nature, so many good and 
great emperors would have fonnd a remei^ for it. 
But it was a social evil ; and its soufbe wm not to 
be dried up by less than an entire renovation of 
the social system. Slai^py was this evil. The 
other ills of the empire— most of them at least, as 
the all-devouring taxation and constantly increas- 
ing demands of the military government — ^were 
only, as we shall see, a consequence : a direct or 
» indirect effect. Nor was slavery a result of the 
imperial government. It appears every where 
among the people of antiquity. We read of it* Is 


* Suet, in Claud, c. xv. Alium intorpellatam ab adver- 
eariis de proprik lite, neganteoique cognltionis renii tod or- 
dinaril juiift ewe, agere causam conlbatiin apud to eo^it, 
proprio negotio documentum daturum quint eequua Judex 
in aliens negotio futurus esset. 

t ** In the adminktration of justice he ww diligent and 
aailidudhs i and frequently aat^ the Forum out of coum, 
to cancel the judgment* of the Centumvixal court, which 
had been procured through fkvoyut or Ititerest.” Suet, in 
l>oin. c*8. 

% QuUm judicaret (Adrianut), in coneilio hifindt 
amicos suos . . . solum, sed juriscomiultos. Spartian. 

I Amtii. MareeUin. I. xxli. c. 10.— Mbaalus, Orat. Parent, 
c. 90, 91. — S. Greg, de Naz. Orat, iv, 

8 Tacit. Anoal. 1. vi. c. 26.—“ Coceeiu* Nerva wa» the 
constant companion of the prince* a man distinguished to 
his knowledge of laws, both human and divine.” 
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MISERY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Murderous strife betwen the trea- 
sury and -worn-out people. 


Haul bdfoire the Roman conquest j an^ 
wHiPMlce ns as bdnff more tertrihle and disastrous 
the empire, it is because we are better 
l|0i|inl|tited wiRi die Boman than with previous 
And ilte ancient system being founded on 
'WSaTi on the conquest of man (industry is the con- 
quest of nature), the system necessarily went on 
Ifeom war b> war, from proseripldon to proscription, 
and lirotn servitude to servitude, till it ended in a 
fearful diminution of the population. There were 
of antiquity which, like the savage tribe of 
Amerioa, might boast of having eaten up fifty 
nations. * 

In my Roman history 1 have ^ready shown 
how the class of small cultivators,^ having gradu- 
ally disappeared, the large proprietors who suo- 
oe^ed them supplied their place with slaves, who 
quickly jperished through the rigorous Is hour ex- 
acted of them, and disappeared in their turn. 
Xhmughted for most part out of the civilized 
nations of antiquity, Greeks, Syrians, and Cartha- 
ginians, they hf^ cultivated the arts for the behoof 
of their masteni. The new slaves bytWhora tlmy 
were replaced *•— Thracians, Germans, and 8^- 
thiana—cuuld at the most only rudely imitate the^j 
models left by their predecessors. Objects, tlie 
fabrication of which required any industry, soon 
becoming imitations of imitations, grew ruder and 
ruder $ and as the workmen who could achieve 
them became fewer and fewer, their f>rice was 
constantly on the rise. The salaries of those de- 
pendent on the state ought to have been raised 
in the same proportion ; aud what marvel that the 
poor soldier who had to pay fifty sous + of our 
money for the pound of meat, and twenty-two 
francs for the commonest shoes manufactured, 
was bent on seeking any alleviation of his wretch- 
edness, and ready to make revolutions in order to 
attain it. There has bemi much denunciation of 
the violence and rapacity of the soldiers who, for 
increase of pay, made and unmade emperors ; and 
the cruel exactions of Severus and Caracalla, and 
places 1^0 dnuned the country to maintain 
the solely, nave been severely blamed. But has 

* The fehowlng InecvtptUni^w found at Antibes 
• n. K. 

VVBRl SBrrXKTRX 
OK18 AVKOR XII eni 
AMTirOX.1 IK TRKATRO 
Bxnno •AntAvi'E bt p£a 
ccir. 

the manes of the boy Septentrion, aged 12, who 
appeal^ twlee on the stage of Antibes, danced, and pleased." 
Tbis poor ehltd was evidently one of those slaves who were 
edaeated with a view to their fetching high terms from 
mam^erSf and who fell victims to the severity of their 
trahd^. I know nothing more tragic than the brevity of 
fblf htseriptlon, or which makes one more sensible of the 
hiudneas m the Roman world. ** Appeared twice on the 
Stoge of Anffbes, daaeed, and pleased."— Not a regret. Isnot 
t)ds a weil'fnlfiUed feuel Ho mention of parents; the slave 
had im femSiy. It is singular that he should hav^ ha% a 
momimeut The Romanf, indeed, often raised them to 
iMir Ittoken pltcrtlUitts. « Hwo built a tioauiaent to the 
manet of a crystal vase.** « 

Usd See MoriCu de Jonn^ Tableau du prlx moyen des 
Dmude# d*apxit I'ddit de Bloeietlen reliuuva a Strat<miiea.— 

A pidr of eallpar (toe commonest kind of covering fee the toot) 
emu HHIk. dCe.) bed and mutton were 2fe. soe.a pound i pork, 
Afe. me. Ilto pound; wine of the poorest quality, Ife, 80c. the 
litre; a tot ironae, dStop a hare, a tow], laft,; a 
hundred of oyetort, 22ft. Ac. 


Rtteutiun been directed to the excessive price of 
the necessmies which the soldier had to provide 
out of very moderate pay f The insurgent legion- 
aries say in Tacitus, — ^“Our blood and our lives 
are valued at ten asses a day. Out of this we 
must pay for our dress, our arms, our tents ; must 
pay for our furloughs, aud buy off the tyranny of 
the centurion 

It was worse still when Diocletian created 
another army — that of civil functionaries I Till 
his time there existed a military power and a 
judicial power, which have been too often con- 
founded. He created, or at least completed^g^jie 
administrative power. This highly necessary in- 
stitution was, nevertheless, at the beginning, an 
intolerable charge on the already ruined empire. 
Ancient society, very different from ours, was ilot 
incessantly reproducing riches by industrial means. 
Always consuming, but, since the destruction of 
the industrious classes by slavery, no longer pro- 
ducing, the land was constantly required to yield 
more, whilst its cultivators daily dwindled in num- 
bers and in skill. 

A more terrible picture has never been drawn 
than that left us by Lactantiue, of this murderous ^ 
strife between the hungry treasury, and the worn- 
out people, who could suffer and die, but not^vaj(p; 

“ So numerous were tbe receivers, in comparison 
with the payers, and so <^normouB the weight of 
taxation, that the labourer broke down, the plains 
became deserts, and woods grew where the plough 
Hbad been. ... It were impossible to number the 
officials who were rained upon every province and 
town — Magi^ri, McUionales, clerks to the prefec- 
ture. Condemnations, proscriptions, and exactions 
were all they^new ; exactions, not frequent but 
peipetual, and aecUmpanied by intolerable outrages. 

, . . But the public distress, the universal mourn- 
ing was when the scourge of the census came, and 
its takers, scattering themselves in every direction, 
produced a general confusion, that I can only liken 
to the misery of a hostile invasion, or of a town 
abandoned to the soldiery. The fields were mea- 
sured to the very clods ; the trees counted ; each 
vine-plant numbered. Cattle were iifegistered as 
well as men. The crack of the lash, and cry of 
the tortured filled the air. The faithful slave was 
tortured for evidence against his master, theSvife 
to depose a^nst her husband, the son against his 
sire. For lack of evidence, the fttrture was applied 
to extort one*s own witness against ^neself, and 
when nature gave way, they wi*ote down what one 
had never uttered. Neither old age nor sickness 
was exempted ; the sick and the infirm were alike 
snmmoned. In taking ages, they added-'^to the 
years of children, andesuhtracted from those of the 
elderly. Grief and consternation filled the land. 
Not satisfied with tbe retains of th% first enume- 
ratozcb they sent a succession of others, who each 
swelled tbe valuation — as a proof of service done ; 
and so the imposts went on increasing. Yet the 
number of cattle fell off, and tbe people died. 
Nevertheless, the survivors had to pay the taues 
of the dead T.** 

* Tacit. Annal. i. 12. — The emperont were at last obliA;ed 
to clothe and feed their troopa. See Lsntprid. in Aiex. 
Sev. IIH. 

f LactanltideM.PerBecut.c.7,S3. Adeo major ease coeperat 
numerus acciidentiinn qu&m dantium. . . . Filii lAVersus 
parentes suspendebantux, Ac. — A sort of warfare was esta- 



Eevolt of t^ie GaJUc 
cxiEivators. 


THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE* duSpSed!" ^ 2® 


Who suffered for these numerous insults and 
vexations, endured fey freemen ! — the slaves, the 
dependent colonists or labourers, whose condition 
daily became more akin to sHivery. On them the 
proprietors heaped all the insults and exactions 
with which they were overwhelmed by the imperial 
agents ; and they had been wrought to the highest 
pitch of misery and despair at the time X>ac« 
tantius traced the foregoing picture. Then all the 
serfs of Caul flew to arms, under the name of 
Bagavdae *, They at once l^came masters of all 
t he^ ural districts, burnt several towns, and com- 

• more ravages than the barbarians could 
have done. There is a tradition that the two 
leaders whom they had elected, .®lianus and 
Amandus, were Christians ; end there is no impro- 
bability in supposing that this struggle for the 
natural rights of man, was in some decree insti- 
^ted by the doctrine of Christian equality. These 
indisciplined multitudes were overwhelmed by the 
emperor Maximian, whose victory seems to have 
been commemoAted by the column of Cussy, in 
Burguiidyf*. But the Bagaudae are mentioned long 
afterwards by Eumeues in one of his Panegyrics 

• and Idatius speaks an several places of the Bagau- * 
doo of Spain §. Their misfortunes are particularly 
^tof^red by Salvian : " Stripped of their all by 
bloody judges, they had lost the rights of Roman 
fi*eedom, have lost the name of Romans. We up- 
braid them with their misfortune, and reproach 
them with the name that we have forced upm 
them. How have they become Bagaiidm save 
through our tyranny, the perversity of the judges, 
and their proscriptions and i-apine I1 

bltshed between the treasury and the people, between tor- 
ture and the obstinacy of silence. Ammian. Marc, says (in 
Comment. Cod. Theod. 1, xi. tit. 7. leg. 3*.), “ that man 
among them would blush for himself, who could not show the 
marks t»f stripes received for eluding the payment of taxes.” 

(Modern travellers state exactly the same thing of t^e 
Egyptian fellahs.) Teanblator. 

• Prosper Aquit. In Chronifc. “ Almost all the slaves of 
Gaul entered into the Bagaudan conspiracy.”— Ducange, v. 

• Baoaudjb, Bacaudje: Ex Paul. Oros. 1. 7. c. 15. Eutrop. 
L. 9. Hiero%mus in Chronico Euseb. u Diocletian shared 
the imperial dignity with Herculius Maximian, who, having 
crushed the rural population that rose up under the name 
of %acaudes, had pacified Gaul.” — Victor Scot. “A band 
of rustics and robbers, whom the inhabitants call Betgauda, 

■ having risen up in Gaul," &c. — Pseanius, the Greek trans- 
lator of Eutropius, says, “The boors of Gaul having re-^ 
volted, the conspirators took the name of Bakaudal, signify- 
ing masters of the country.” Suidas hiterpmts to 

wander ; but says, ** Since Aurelius Victor states it to be a 
Gaulish word, may it not derive from bagnl, or bagad, 
which, ^ith the Armorican and Welsh (and therefore with 
the ancient Gauls) signifies a, troop and assemblage of 
men ? ” — Catholicum Armoxicum : “ Bt$gatf assembly, a 
crowd, a flock.* The first edition of Salvianus (1530) has it, 
Baogandas, or Baogautku. We find Baugaredot in the 
Liber de Castro Ambasiae, num. S.—Bmehandtu, Idatius In 
Chronico, In Diocletiano.— “ Some jeeringly call the Pari- 
sians Bad4tif*,BS if they were descendants of the Bagaud®.” 
— Tamer says, “J9op«cA, in Irish, is warlike; in Erse, is 
fifhting ; Bdgad, in Welsh, ls«multitude.”g-8t. Maur-des- 
Fc»s 68, near Paris, waa called the chateau of the Bagauds. 
Sfe Vit. 8. Baboleni. 

*■ Millin, Voyage dans !e Midi de la France, L L 

$ Enmen. de Schol. instaurat. 

$ In the reigns of Rechila and Theodoric. 

Salvian. De vero jud. et provid. iv. Imputamus nomen 
qaoorlfisi feclmus. Quibus enim redrot aliia Bagaad® fiwtl 
sunt, nisi iniquitatibus nostris. Sic. f 


• There he no doubt that the MenApkn, Cantu- 
siuB (bom in the neighbourhood of Antwerp), woa 
supported by the fugitive remnant of the B^vdaty 
in his usugpation of Britain. He had been oommta- 
sioned to intercept at sea the Frank pirates, who 
were constantly crossing over into Britain ; and he 
did so, but it was on tneir return vo)^e, for the 
sake of their booty. On this being^ discovered by 
Maximiou, he reared hia standard in Britain, de- 
clared himself independent, and was for seven 
years master of the province and of the straits*. 

The accession of Constantine (a. d. 306, July 
2dth) and of Christianity was an era of Joy and 
hope. Constantine Chlorusf , bom, like his father, 
m Britain, was tlie child and nursling of Britain 
and of Gaul. At his father’s death, he reduced 
the numbers obnoxious to the poll-tax in the 
latter country, from five-and-twenty to eighteen 
thousand Z > s,iid the army witli which he subdued 
Maxentius must have been for the most part 
levied there. 

The laws of Constantine are those of a party 
ief, whe^offers himself, to the empire as a Ube- 
tor and saviour. “ Far, far from the people,’* 
he exclaims, be the rapacious hands of the tax- 
gatherer §. All who have suffered from their ex 
tortions, should apprise thereof the presidents of 
the provinces. And, if these screen Ae wretches, 
we permit all to lay their complaints before the 
counts of the provinces, or before the prsetorian 
prefect, if he is in the neighbourhood, in order that, 
duly informed of such robberies, we may punish 
the perpetrators as they deserve,** 

This language reanimated the empire. The sight 
of the triumphant cross alone was already balm to 
the heart. Vague and immense hopes sprang up 
at tliis sign of universal equality ; and all believed 
that the end of their woes had come. 

However, Christianity could do nothing for the 
material sufferings of society ; which were as feebly 
remedied by the Christian emperors as by their 

* Sext. Aur^. Victor, in Cs^. ap. Sct. R. 1. 566.— 
Eutrop. 1. ix. Rid. 572. 

t Schffipfiin thinks not. See his Dissertation, Conttan- 
tinus Magnus non ftiU Britimnus. Bale, 1741, in 4to. 

t Eumen. Panegyric, ap. Sfcr. R. Fr. i. 720. jBreatpart of 
Autun was uncultivated. 

4 Cesaent jam nunc rapaces offleialiuTn manus. . . . Lex 
Constantin in Cod. Theod. I I tit. 7. leg. 1*.—“ Whoever, 
of any place, order, or degree, has good proof of Injustice 
done by any of my Judges, counts, friends, or palatines, let 
him come boldly and securely to me. I will hear whatever 
he has to say; and, if he substantiate his accusation, I will 
punish the wretch who has heretofore deceived «ne into 
belief of his integrity, and will honour and reward his ac- 
cuser and convicter.” Ex lege Constantin! In Cod. Theod. 
Lix tit. 1. leg. 4*.— “If wards, widows, or other unpro- 
tected persons, shall beseech a hearing from our serenity, 
especially if they dread any person In power, the deibndants 
against them must submit the case to us ” Ex Lege Con- 
stantmi, L 1. tit. leg. 2*.— “ We remit aB arrears from the 
sixth Msessment to the elewnth Just made, as well to the 
curias as to the actua* holder of the property assessed; so 
that we remit to idl, under the name of arreara, whanjver 
has reftiained uni^ during tht last twenty years, whether 
due in kind or in money : of tSiesc twenty years, the pqj^ 
granmy, the chest of the most honourable prefecture, nay, 
both our treaauries, must expect nothing.” Constantin. In 
Cod. Theod. 1. xl. tit. 38. leg. 16*,—“ You have remitted us 
the arrears of five years,” says Euroenes to Constantine. 
See Ammian. Marc, in Ccanm* Cod* Theod. i. xl. tit. 38. ^ 
leg. IK . 



fill ISxjl^edienti of itio omperorft* 


CHANGES IN THE LAWS. 


The Tbeodosian code. 


Tho of mery attempt at 

im^iJilltSoti was tmt to i^ow the certain power- 
|iS(imhi»i3l the Ifw, iN^hieh could only revolve in 
lit# 4illte fintitless circle. At one time, alarmed 
it-lfcwf'mpld deweptilailoii of the country, it would 
$0mcpt to mnencrate the fate of the labourer, and 
I hini againH the proprietor * ; and then the 
pfOlested timl he could not pay hie taxee. 
At luiOth^cr^ it would tendon the labourer, deliver 
hha up tC the proprietor, sink him in slavery +, 
try to root him to ttie soil ; but the wretch died or 
fie^ and the land was a desert. As early as the 
ttnne of Augustus, the magnitude of the evil had 
Ihrtn laws Iw whidi every thing, even 
morality was saoriiced in order to keep up the 
pc^ndation. Pertinax exempted from taxes for ten 
years all who should occupy deserted lands in 
Italyi In the provinces, or in allied kingdoms §, as 
well as securing them the right of property there- 
in, He was followed in this policy by Aurelian. 
ProbuB was forced to transport from Germany men 
and Cattle for the cultivation of Gaul It ; and 
ordet^ the replanting of the vineyardsedestroy^ 
by Dumllian If. MaJtiraian and Constantine Chlorus 
transported Fnmks and other Germans into the 
solitudes of Hainault, Picardy, and of the district 


• ** tf any ^nant has a greater rent exacted of him by 
hia lord than he bai been in the habit of paying, tr than has 
been fcHtUcrly prid, let him appeal to the judge, and bring 
Ills proof} so that he who is convicted of having demanded 
more than he had been accustomed to receive, may^be pre- 
vented Urom repeating such offence. The latter must also 
refund what he is proved to have exacted more than his 
due.** Constant, in Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. t9. 

f Whoever is found harbouring another's tenant, must 
r«iO»re him to his rightful owner. . . . Tenants attempting 
flight may be put in irons like slaves, and compelled to 
do Uie labour that befits freemen, as slaves.*’ Bx lege Con- 
lUaatiai, in Cod. Theod. 1. v. leg. 9*. i. i.—'* If any tenant, 
bona on the estate, or transferred, to it, shall have left it for 
tlUrty years, nor have been olalmed for that period, no charge 
lies either against him or his immediate owner." £x lege 
Fon.-«* ’fiheod.^n Cod. Theod. 1. v. tit 10. leg. 1».— “We 
refuse access and deny hearing to men of this class In civil 
cases againat their lords or patrons (those cases of extreme 
hardship excepted, in which ftlnces have formerly given 
them a rlghhof appeal}." Arc. et Hon. in Cod. Justin. 1. xL 
Sit. Whoever harbours or det^ns another's tenant, 

mutt iwy two pounds* weight of gold to him whose lands 
have bean lei( untiUed through the flight of their cultivator, 
and shidl restore the runaway with all his goods and ctuu- 
beSs.** Theod. et Valent, in Cod. Just. 1. xi. tit. 51. leg. t*. 

These fluctuathms in the law terminate by its identifying 
the tenant with the slave. '* The tenant is transferimie 
with the land/' Valent. Theod. et Arc*, in Cod. Justin. 1. xL 
tit. 49. The tenant follows the law of his birth : 
tdthough, in point of condition, apparently firee-bom, he is 
the slave of the soil on which he is bom." Cod. Joadn., 
tit 51.— “ A tenant secreting himself, or seeking to desert 
from his patron's estate, is to be held in the light of a fugi- 
tive ahtve*" Cod. Justin, tit 87. See, also, the Court de 
Cmheat, t if.— tavlgny eanceives their condition tp have 
been. In one respect, worle than that of slaves, tihce he , 
' hdl^ ihm the tenant could not he enfranchised. 

t Sythe Julian law, no nnmanied nlan can Inherit of 
a etWMiger, or, indeed, of thlmajorlty of his kindred, Except 
«M4ikv« ** a concubine, Ihr the sake «f a lamay." 

I See ftmoriui. 

I Pteld Bidst. ad senatum. In Aiantur GsUlcana 

Ifum hafhaHs hohus, et ju|^ Ommanlca captive prmbent 
nestsfo eoHa oulhwihns. 

i Auxm* W. in CsB«iii^.rVoptse. ed ann. J8l.— Eutiop. 
i ix.— Bnleb. Chronic.— Sueton. in Domit. e. 7, 


of Langrcs*; and yet the population fell off both 
in town and country. Some citizens ceased to pay 
taxes ; which, therefore, Wjere squeezed out of the 
rest, for the famishdd and pitilee» treasury held 
Uie curiales and the municipal magistrates ac- 
countable for any deficiency. 

To have the spectacle of a whole people in 
mortal agony, that fearful code must be read by 
which the empire essays to retain the citizen in 
the city, that crushes him whilst crumbling under 
his feet. The unfortunate curiales, the last who in 
tlie general poverty possessed a patrimony f^are 
declared the daves, the serfs of the commonwIWr’ 
They have the honour of governing the city, and 
of apportioning its assessment at their own risk 
and peril ; having to make good all deficiency T- 
They have the honour of supplying the emperor * 
with his awrum ooronarium (coronary gold §). They 
are the most ncHe senate of the city, the very illus- 
trious order of the curia {|. However, so insensible 
are they to their happiness, that they are constantly 
seeking to escape from it. Dail^ is the legislator 
obliged to have recourse to new precautions, in 
order to dose and barricade the curia — a strange 
magistracy which the law is donstrained to keep 
constantly in sight, and bind to their curule chair. 

It prohibits their absenting themselves 5[, 
living in the country**, becoming soldiers ft, or 
priests ; and they can only enter orders on con- 
dition of making over their property to some one 
who will be curial in their stead. The law treats 

• Eumen. Panegyr. Constant. '* As at thy nod, august 
Maximlan, the Prank, restored by remitter to ail his rights 
as a subject, joyfully tills the neglected lands of the Nervii 
and Trevlri ; so now, by thy victories, unconquered Con- 
stantins Caesar, the desert lands of the AmbLmi, Bellovaci, 
Tricassini, and Libgones, smile under the labours of their 
barbarian cultivators.” < 

t At the least, twenty-seven jugera. 

^ Neither could they dispose of their property without a 
warrant. (** He must apply to the judge, and explain, 
seriatim, the causes of his involvement.” Cod, Theodos. 

1. X. tit 3S.) A curial, without family, could only will aeay 
the fourth part of his property ; the remainder went to the st 
curia ® 

§ (Crowhs of gold were anciently presented to victorious 
Roman generals by the allies whom their victories had 
served. The Italian cities imitated the custom', l^ese 
crowns were suspended in the temple of Jupiter. Cmsar, 
who had no fewer than two thousand eight hundred and 
^ twenty- two of these costly offerings, set the example of 
I melting them down. At length, a present of money became 
I the Sttltotitute ^ and what was at first a free-will gift, was 
I rigidly exacted on every concmvable occasion of public re- 
joicing.) TRaM 81 .ATdR. 

I However, the law is good and generous, for It dibses the 
curia neither against Jewi^nor bastards. “ This is no slur 
on the otder, which must always be kept filled up,” Cod. 
Theod 1. Xfi. tit. !,— Spurios, &c. li. GenerSHter 3. § 2. D. 

1. t tit, 2. 

V Cod. Theod. 1 x. t. 81, “ He must not absent himself 
I without having insinuafed his taisA to the judge (Insinuato 
I judiei desiderio) and obtained his leave." 

Ibid k xiL t. 18. “^All curiales are to be severely ad- 
monished not te quit or deSert the towns for the count% ; 
well knowing that thetr town property is amenable to the 
treasury, and that they have nothing to do with the counter, 
fbr the sake of which thiy have acted ki^iousig in voiding 
their native place.” ' 

.a Is. Si cohortmlis 8®. Cod. Theod. I. vfli. t. 4. “ Whoever 
has dared to turn soldkr Is to be forced back to his jmimi- 
tlve eoladltioit.”-<^TIthl pnrrisioiL disarmed all 'im pro- 

pciobKS. I 



I>espair of the people* 


FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 


Salutary efifecte of the Roman 
conouest* 


trane^ressors in tHe latter respect with little cere> 
mony — ** Whereas certain worthless and idle per- 
sons have deserted their duties as citizens, &o., we 
shall not hold them until they shall despise 
their patrimony. Is it fitting that souls intent on 
divine contemplation, should retain attachm^t for 
their worldly goods * 

The wretched curial has not even the hope of 
escaping servitude by death. The law pursues his 
sons. His office is hereditary. Tile law requires 
him to marry, and to beget and rear victims for 
it. l^ iection took possession of men’s souls ; and 
inertia seized the whole social body. The 
people lay down on the ground in weariness and 
despair, as the beast of bm'den lies down under 
blows, and refuses to rise. Vainly did the empe- 
rors endeavom* by offers of immunities and exemp- 
tions to recal the labourer to his abandoned field f. 
Nothing could do that ; and the desert increased ! 
daily. At the beginning of the fifth century, there 
were in Campagna the Happy, the most fertile 
province of the whole empire, three hundred and 
thirty thousand acres lying untilled^:. 

^ 111 their panic at the si^t of this desolation, the 

emperors had recouAe to a desperate experiment. 
They ventured to pronounce the word, libert}'. 
Gflniffii exhorted the provinces to form assemblies §. | 
Honorius endeavoured to organize those of Gaul i| ; I 
and besought, prayed, menaced, fined those wJio I 
would not attend them. All was in vain; there 
was no arousing a people grown torpid under the 
weight of their ills. They had fixed their views 
elsewhere ; and cared not for an emperor as power- 
less for good as for evil. They desired but death ; 
or at least social death and the invasion of the 
barbarians " They call for the enemy,” say the 
authore of tlie time, ‘‘ and long for captivity. . t . . 

• Quidam ignaviae sectatores, desertis civltatum mune- 
ribus, captant solitudines ac secreta. . . . L. qutdam 63. 
Cod. Theod. 1. xii, 1. 1.— Necenim eos aliter^niai contemptis 
patrimoniis, iiberamus. Quippe animos divina obaervationc 
devinctos non decet patrlmoniorum desideriis occuparl. 
eunaleg, 104. ibid. 

'> f “ Deserted farms are to be made over to tbe decuriones 
of the neighbourhood, free of taxes for three years ” Con- 
I stantin. in Cod. Justin. 1. xt t. 58. lex. I. 

I I “ By the indulgence of Honorius, we have remitted the 
! taxes'tor a certain portion of Crnnpmia, as being waste land. 

. . . We order allowance to be made fox three hundred and 
thirty thousand and forty-two acres, which, from the ac- 
counts of the sinveyors and from ancient records, are known 
to be lying waste in Campania, and the xsoord^ be burnt, aa 
out of date.” Arc. et Honor, in Cod. TfaeOd. 1. xi tit. 28 t 2 

^ By a law passed a. n. 382, it was enacted that, ** Whether 
the provinces hold one general assembly, or each province 
holds it8*bwn, no magistrate whatever is to interfere with 
or interrupt the discussions requir^ by tbe public interest.” 
L. Sine 9. Cod. Theod. 1. xiL t. i2. See Bi^nouard, 

Historledu Droll Municipal en France, 1. 192, 

B The principal provisions of the law of 418 are as follow: 

I. The assembly is to be held yearly. II. It is to meet on 
the Ides of August. I IL It is to consist of the honourable*, 
the proprietors, and the magistrates of each province. IV. 
If the magistrates of Novempopulania and Aquitaine are 
detftned by their duties, those«distant prof^ces may, as 
heretofore, send deputieff. V. Absent magistrates are to be 
fined five pounds of gold ; absent honourables and curiales, 
three. VI. The duty of the assembly Is to take prudent 
counsel with regard to the public interests. Ibid. p. 199. 

V Mamertin. inPanegyr. JuUani. “ Lands, safe by dis- 
tance fimm the barbarians, were seized by shSmeless robbers 
under me ptea of judgment in their favour. Freemen were 
sul^ected to shocking cruelties, and no one was safe from 


Our ooimtrymen who happsot to he among the bar- 
barians, so far frmn wishing to return, would rather 
leave us to join them. The wonder w, that ail the 
poor do not the same. They are only hinder^ by 
sthe impossibility of carrying their little hots with 
them.” 

THE OLD AND TBE NEW ERAS. 

The barbariaim arrive. The ancaent sooiat sys- 
tem is condemned. The long work of conqueet, 
slavery, and depopulation tontmes its term. Must 
we conclude, then, that all this has been wrou^t 
in vain, and that devouring Rome leaves nothuig 
in this land of Gaul, which she is about to evacuate t 
What remains of her, is every thing. She leaves 
thena cxF^nization, government. She has founded 
the city ; before her, Gaul had only villages, or, at the 
most, towns. These theatres, circuses, aqnedncts, 
roads, which we still admire, are the laeitng symbol 
of civilization established by the Romans, the jus- 
tification of their conquest of Gaul. And such is 
the power of the organization so introduced, that 
evM when 4ife shall appear to desert it, and its 
denruction by the barbarians inevitable, they will 
iUbmit to its yoke. Despite themselves, they must 
dwell under the everlasting roofs which mock their 
effoi’ts at destruction : they will bow the head, and, 
victors as Jthey are, receive laws from vanquished 
Rome. The great name of empire— the Idea of 
equality niftier a monarch— so opposed to tbe arist 
tocratical principle of Germany, has been be- 
queathed by Rome to this our country. The bar- 
barian kings will take advantage of it. Cultivate 
by the Church, and received into the popular mind, 
it will move onward with Charlemagne and St 
Louis, until it will gradually lead us to the annihi- 
lation of aristocracy, and to the equality and equity 
of modem times. 

Such is the work of civil order. But by Its side 
was planted another conservator of peace, by 
which it was harboured and saved during the 
tempest of l^bartan invasion. By the side of the 
Roman magistracy, which is about to be over- 
shadowed and to leave soeiety in da!l^er,1^1igion 
everywhere stations another protector which 
not fait it. The Romai^ title of defeimr 
is everywhere devolved on the bishops, The 
ecclesiastical diocese are divided on the mddel 

injmy; so that the baiharians were longed tor, and the 
^wretched people coveted captivity.”— P. Oros. “There we 
Romans who prefer poverty with freedom among the bar- 
barians, to the slavery of taxation at home.”— iMvlim. de 
Provid. 1. V. “ They had rather nominal captivity with 
freedom, than nominal liberty wito captivity. The awne of 
Roman citizen, once highly prized, is now repudlafted. 
They live as captives under the yoke of the enemy, heiuring 
the punishment of their existence of necessity, not of will ; 
panting for freedom, hut suffering under the extreme 
servitude. They fear the enemy less than the tax-gatherer : 
the proof is, that they fly to the first to avoid the last. 
Hence, ^he one uranimous wish of the Rqman populace, 
that it was their lot to live witb the barbarian. Kor only do 
our brethren decline to fly from them to us, but they fly 
from uifto them ; and, indeed, their marvel would be, that 
all our impoverished trlhutarito do not fbllow their exam- 
ple, were it not for being awart? that they we detained by., 
the impossibility of removing their fliwilies and smaH dwei^ 
ings. Some who leave their fields and huts, under the 
pressure of taxWion, fly to the lands of those who are richer 
than they, wid bewme their labouren.”— See, also, In 
Priscus, the story of a Greek srho sought retoge with 
Attila. 



m of #t Benedict. RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Foundation of the Mystio f a. n. 

Church of Lyons. I 529. 


ol Hie The univemlity is de- 

etrc^edi twt there eftpears the eathoUc univermi.lity. 
Bliwy and uneertaiuiy, the day ef Remiui primacy 
and nf M* Peter to dawn *. The world will 

be midtitahied and n^lated by the Church ; her 
‘ naacent hierarchy la the frame by which every thing 
is ranged or modelled. To her are ewing external 
order^ and the eoonomy of i^ial life ; the {atter^ in 
Mftietilarj the work of the mnnks. The rule of St. 

I Benedict sets the first example to the ancient world 
I of labour by the hands of freemen f. For the 
first rime the citizen, humbled by the ruin of the 
city, lu%vers his looks to the earth which he bad 
despised. He.bethinks himself (;f the labour, or- 
dained in the beginning of the world, by the sentrace 
pronounced on Adam. This great innovation of 
m»e and voluntary labour is to be the basis of mo- 
dem existence. 

The Idea of free personality, faintly perceptible 
in the warlike barbarism of the Gallic clans, but 
more clearly seen in the Druidieal doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, expands into the full light 


♦ At the beginning of the fifth century, Innocent I. ad* 
vanoet eem* tlwld pretcnufons, appealing to custom and 
the derifllonsof a synod. Rpist. 2. “ When important causes 
occur, they should be referred, after the bishop has delivered 
ludgmenb to the apostolic see, as 8Uthorl*ed%y a synod, 
and required by holy use and wont/’—Epiig. 29, The 
fitthera have decreed, not prompted by themselves, but by 
Ood, that no business should be esteemed settled, even as 
regards distant and widely remote provinces, until it shall 
have been submitted to this see." — The meaning of the 
celebrated text, P>ttru» e$, &o. was much disputed. Neither 
St. Augustin nor St. Jerome interpreted it in favour of the 
bishopric of Eome. Augustin, de Divers. Berm. 108. Id. 
in Evang. Joan, tract. 124.-<Hieronyin. in Amos vi. 12. Id. 
adv. iovin. 1. 1. But St. Hilary, St. Gregory of Nysss, 
St. Ambrose, Bt. Chrysostom, &c., recognise the rights of 
St. Peter and his successors. In proportion as we advance 
Into the fifth century, we see the opposition disappear, and. 
the popes and their ptisans speak In a loftier tone. Con- 
I ell. Bphes, ann 431. actio iii. ** To no one is it doubtful that 
Peter Is the chief and head of the apostles, the pillar of faith, 
the fon!ffilati<hk^8tone of the catholic church ; who to this 
time, and for ever, fives and gives judgment in the person 
dt his iucce)«or«."— .Leonis I. Epist. 10. *' The l>rd has 

C Tided tot the maintenance' of his holy religion by sending 
ih the tfuth, for the salvation of all, through the apostolic 
hrumpet i and has chiefly assigned that duty to the blessed 
Pet«r.”«*>See, also, Epist 12.— At last Leo the Great assumed 
the ttfie cd JffMd of Oto Ckurek Univmal. Xeonis I. Epist. 

i<a, m 

t Regula S. Bened. e, 48. Otlosltas inimica est antmse, 
&C. ** Idleness Is the enmny of the soul: therefbre, the 
brethren must occupy themselves at certain hours in manual 
labour, at others in holf reading." After specifying the 
hours of work, it continues ; And if the poverty of the 
epot, necessity, or harvesting the produce, keep the brethren 
otmstantly o^upled, let them not be aifiicted therewith, 
liince they are veritably monks if they fife by the labour of 
their hands, as our fathers and the apostles ^d." 

Thm, to the Asemies of the East, oifering up their soli, 
lary prayers ^e heajet^|f the Thetsild, to the^Stylites, 
aio^ on their cdumna, and to the wandering vho 

rejected the law, and abandoned themselves to all the vaga- 
ries (dsn unbounded mysticism, there succeeded in^be West 
w^ecmmunllies, attsehedto the aril by labour. The in- 
' 'ueptrideneeritiwAidsfiecimohitm was replaced by a r 
risdinvarkfide orgmdaattou ; j&e rule of which was no longer 
« ririitg of admonhioni, but a code. Liberty bad been 
lost hi th« BlMt hi the quietn^ of mysticism : in the West 
atie dStoriplined herself, ,^d, m redeem herself, submitted 
to rale, In Inw* to obedience, and to labour. 


of day ill the fifth century. Pelegius the Briton 
lays down the law of the Celtic philosophy, the 
law followed by* the Irish Erigenes, the Breton 
Abelard, and the Breton Descartes. The steps 
, which led to this great event can only be explained 
by tracing the history of Gallic Christianity. 

When Gaul, introduced by Rome into the great 
eommtmity of nations, took her part in the general 
life of the world, it might be feared that she would 
forget herself and become wholly Greek or Italian, 
and, in fact, Gaul would have been vainly looked 
i for in her towna With those Greek temples and 
Roman basiliem, how could her individualif^nA^ 
sist f However, out of the towns, and, especially, 
towards the north, in those vast countries, in which 
towns became more infrequent, nationality was 
still to be found. Druidisra, proscribed, had taken 
refuge in the country and with the people. To 
please the Gauls, Pescennius Niger is said to have 
revived ancient mysterious rites ; which, undoubt- 
edly, were those of Dniidism f . It was a Druidess 
who promised the empire to Diocletian Another, 
when Alexander Severus was preparing again to 
attack the Druidieal island, Britain, threw herself 
in his way, and called to hinain the Gallic tongu^ 
— “Go, but hope not victory, nor trust in thy 
soldiers §.*’ Thus the national langu.'tge and million 
had not perished ; but slumbered under Roman 
culture until the advent Chri.stianity. 

When the latter appeared in the world, and sub- 
stituted the God-man for the God-nature, and re- 
placed the poor sensual enthusiasm with which the 
ancient worship had wearied humanity by the 
serious joys of the soul and transports of martyrdom, 
the new belief was received by each nation according 
to the bent of its own peculiar genius. Gaul em- 
brtmed it as something once prized, and now re- 
covered. The influence of Druidlsm still fermented 
the land, and belief in the immortality of the soul ' 
was no novelty in Gaul. The Druids appear, too, 
oto have inculcated the notion of a mediator. So 
that the Gallic nations rushed into the arms of 
Christianity, and in no country did martyrs more 
abound. • The Asiatic Greek, St. Pothiims ( woOct vet, 
the desired I) the disciple of the mo^l mystical of 
tlie apostles, founded the mystic church of Lyons, 
the religions metropolis of the Gauls j| ; aqd the 

• Bora, according to some, in our Britanny, but accord- 
ing to others, in Great Britain. This, howeVer, does not 
affect the qqgstion. It is enough that he was of Cel^c 
original. 

+ JElIanus Spartianus, in Pescenn. Nigro.— “ Pescennius 
authorized, with general approval, the celebration of certain 
sacred rites which, in Gaul, are held in honour 6i the most 
chaste.” ^ 

J Vopiae. in Nuineriano.— " Wlilkt among the Tungri 
in Gaul, abiding in a hostelry, and cc^ntracting with a 
Druidesa for his daily nreals, she said to him, * Diocletian, 
thou art too close, too miserly;' to which, the tale goes, j 
Diocletian answered, 'I will be liberal when 1 shall be 
emperor;' to which her rejoinder is said to have been, 

* Jest not, Diocletian, for emperor thou wilt be, when thou 
Shalt hare s^in a w0d tKar.”'(.flper.)—Xd. in DioclefvSno. 

*' Diocletian related tluU Aureliaii once consulted some 
DruMesses, to know whether his descendants would epjoy 
the empire, imd that the answer was, that no name would 
be more illustrious In the republic than theirs.” 

I J&l, Lamprid. in Atox. Sever. Holier Druias eunti 
ezclamavlt Gallico sertnone, * Vadas, nee victoriain speres, 
nee milltl tuo crettas.’ ^ 

I It is to this period, about a.n. ill, and in the reign of 


si?;} GAUL .WELCOMES CHRISTIANITY. contt.- .jg j 

catacombs, and tbe height to which ttie blood 
of the eighteen thousand martyrs rose therein^ 
are still shown there. Of these martyrs, the 
most celebrated was a woman, a slave, St. Blan> 
dina. 

Christianity made slower progress in tlie north, 
especially in the rural districts. Even in the 
fourth century, St. Martin found whole populations 
there to be converted, and temples to be over- 
thrown*. This ardent missionary became as a 
god to the people ; and the Spaniard Maximus, 
who had conquered Gaul with an army of Britons, 
himself insecure until he liad won him 
over. The empress waited upon him at table ; 
and, in her veneration for the holy man, picked up 
and eat the crumbs that he let fall. Virgins, whose 
convent he had visited, kissed and licked the spots 
which his hands had touched. Miracles marked 
every step of his progress. But what will for 
ever preserve his memory in honour, is his un- 
sparing efforts to save the heretics whom Maximus 
was willing to sacrifice to the sanguinary zeal of 
the bishops f. For this, he hesitated at no pious 
fraud, but lied, cheated, and even compromised 
* his reputation for sanctity : an heroical charity 
which is the sign by which we modems know him 
feaHMaint. 

With St. Martin we must rank the archbishop 
of Milan, St Ambrose, hpm at .Treves, and whom 
we may therefore account a Gaul. The haughti- 
ness with which this intrepid priest closed the 
church to Theodosius, after the massacre of Thee- 
salonica, is well known. 

The Gallic church was not less distinguished by 
knowledge than by zeal and charity ; and she 
carried into religious controversy the same ardour 
with which she shed her blood for Christianity. 

Marcus Aurelius, that writers assign the earliest conver- 
sions and martyrdoms which took place in Gaul. Sulpic. 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, ap. Scr. R. Ft. i. 573. “ Under Aurelius, 
the fifth persecution took place, and martyrdom was then 
first witnessed in Gaul,” — Forty-six martyrs died along with 
St. Pothinus. Gregor. Turonens. de Glor. Martyr. 1. 1. c. 
49. — Under Severus (a.b. 202) St, Irenaeus, at first bishop 
of Vienne, aftd then successor of St. Pothinus, sufiered 
martyrdom together with nine thousand (others say eighteen 
thousand) of each sex and all ages. Half a century after 
hira,‘^t. Saturninus and his companions had founded seven 
other bishoprics. Passio S. Saturn, ap. Greg. Tur. 1. i. c. 2S. 
“In the time of I>ecius there were sent as bishops to preach 
in Gaul, Gatianus to Tours, Trophimus to Arles, Paulus to 
Narbonne, Saturninus to Toulouse, Dionysius to the Pari- 
sh, Stremonius to the Arverni, Martial, bishop elect, to 
the Lemovices.”— Pope Zosimus claims the primacy for 
Arles. Epist. i. ad Episc. Gall. 

• Whfl temples t I incline to think that temples de- 
voted to the national religion, a|^d to local superatittons, 
are here meant. The Romans who penetrated into the 
north could not€n so short a time have im^red the natives 
with much attachment to their gods. Sulp. 8ev. vRa S. 
Martini. See Appendix. 

t Id. ibid. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. S7S. See also Greg, de Tours, 

1. X. c 31. 8t. Ambrose, who happened to be at Treves at 
the same time, gave him his support. Ambrqs. epiet. 24. 
2d#-St. Martin had founded a aonvent at Italian, of which 
city Ambrose shortly after became bishop. The difficulty 
which the Milanese had to prevail upon him to accept the 
see, is well known. It was the ssme with 8t, Martin, with 
whom stratagem and almost violence had to tie used to 
induce him to accept the bishopric of Tours. Sulp. Sev. 
loco eitato.**Theee coincidences in the fhte of two men, 
equal^distinguished by their ardent and courageous cha- 
rhy , ate eurioua. 

Greece and the East, w'lience Chriatianlty went 
forth, endeavoured to bring H back to tbeinsriveB, 
if I may so speak, and to induce it to return to 
their own bosom. On one hand, the Gnostics and 
Manicheans tried to amalgamate it with Farsisra ; 
claiming a share in the government of the world 
for Aliriman or Satan, and seeking to make Christ 
coinjMJUiid with the principle of evil. On the other, 
the Platonists proclaimed the world to be the work 
of an inferior god ; and their disciples, the Ariona, 
saw in the Sou a being dependent on the Father. 
The Manicheans would have made Christianity 
alt(>gether an eastern religion : the Arians, pure 
phiioaophy ; and both wore equally attacked by 
the fathera of the Gallic Church. In the third 
century, St. Irenteus wrote his work against the 
Gnostics, entitled Oa th^. UnUy of the wttemmerU 
of the World. In the fourth, St. Hilary of Poi- 
tiers heroically defended the consubstantiality of 
the Son and the Father, was exiled as Athanasius 
was, and languished many years in Phrygia : 
whilst Athanasius took refuge at Treves with St. 
Maximin, bisliop of that ‘city, and native of Poi- 
likewise. St. Jerome wants terms in which 
4o express his admii'ation of St. Hilary. He finds 
in him Hellenic grace, and the loftiness of the 
Gallic buskin.” He calls him “the Rhone of 
Latinity.” Elsewhere, he says, “the Christian 
Church has grown up and fiourished under the 
shadow oS two trees, St. Hilary and St. Cyprian.” 
(Gaul and Africa.) 

Up to this period, the Gallic follows the move- 
ment of the Universal Cliurch, and is part thereof. 
The question raised by Manicheism is that of GchI 
And the world ; Arianism concerns Christ, the 
Man-God. Polemics have yet to treat of man 
himself; and then Gaul will speak in her own 
name. At the very time that she gives Home 
the emperor Avitus (a native of Auvei^e), and 
that Auvergne under the Ferreols and Apollt- 
narii * seems desirous of forming an independent 
power between the Goths, ali'eady established in 
the south, and the Franks, who are about to pre- 
cipitate themselves from the north, -S^t Cllis very 
time Gaul claims an independent existence in the 
sphere of thought. By tjie mouth of Pelagias she 
adjures the great name of human Libenty, w|pcli 
the West is no more to forget. 

Why is there evil in the world! — with this 
question begins the controversy f . Easteitl Mani- 
» cheism replies, JSeU it a yotf ,* that is to say, an 
unknown principle. This is no answei’ : it is 
advancing one’s own ignorance as an explanation. 
Christianity replies, Evil mriaes out of hniUfan 
liberty : not by the fault of men, but of one 
man, Adam, whom God punishes in his pos- 
terity. 

This solution only partially Mitisfied tlq| logicians 
of the Alexandrian school, and was the cause of 
much suifering to the jp;reat Origen ; who, seeing 
no means of esu^iing from the mnate coitnption 
of humanity, went mrodgh a kind dt voluntary 

Se%Appendix. 

t Euseb- Hist. Eod. v. 37,»iq># Giaseler’s Kfrebeng^ 
schiebte, V. 139. “ The questton, * Wbsfiee is evil! * Is iim^' 
diaeussed by tbe taeKeties.*'---T«tttilliiw de Pnewnr. Hastet. 
c. 7, itdd. o The same saideetsitte revidved by heretics and 
philosophers, the ssme eom^exities bsadfed to and fto,— 

* Whence comes evil, and why comps it? and whence is man, 
and how produeedf * ** 
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loulvtyiFdoixt by aelLittutllatloii. To mutilate the 
Itedli Is easier than to extirpate the passions. 
Shrinking from the belief that they who have not 
committed are answerable ‘for the sin, — unwilling 
to accuse God, fearing to find Him the author of 
evil, and tilius to lapse into Manicheism, — he pre^^ 
ferred the supposition that souls had sinned in a 

g eviouB state of existence, and that men were 
lien angels *. If each man were responsible for 
himself, and the author of his own fall, it would 
follow that he must be his own expiation, his own 
redeemer, and soar up to God through virtue. 

^ Let Christ have become God,” said the disciple 
of Origen, the audacious Theodore of Mopauesta, 

** 1 envy him not : what he hi» become, I also can 
become by the strength of my nature f 

This doctrine, impressed as it is with Greek 
herdsm and stoical energy, was readily accepted 
by the West, where, undoubtedly, it would in time 
have arisen of itself. The Celtic genius, which is 
that of individuality, is closely afiined to the Greek. 
Botb the Church of Lyons and that of Ireland 
were founded by Greeks ; and the <Scotch and 
Ixiidi clergy long spoke no other tongue. Jfifhn 
totus, or Hibemicus, revived the doctrines of thtf 
School of Alexandria in the time of Charles the 
Bald ; but the history of the Celtic Church will be 
jpursued in another place. 

The man who, in the name of that Chnrch, pro- 
Clainmd the independence of human morality, is 
only known to us by his Greek' name of Pelagios 
(the Armorican, — that is, the man from the sea- 
shore If). Whether he were layman or monk is 
tmeer^n ; hut the irreproachableness of his life 
is unoonteated. His opponent, St. Jerome, in 
drawing the portrait of this chamj^ion of liberty, 
represents him as a giant : giving him the stature, 
^rengtb, and shoulders of Milo of €rotona§. He 
ipoke with labour, and yet with power ||. Com- I 

• fi. HlMonyai. ad Pamtnacb. **He «ay» in his treatise, 
tbat souls are confined in this body, as In a | 
dtmSeon, and that thSy dwelt among rational creatures in 
ilMt hsaVMis, iaaire man was made in Paradise.*’ St. Jerome 
titan reproaches him ‘’with so allegorising Paradise as 
totidly to deprive it of historical truth, understanding by 
ttees, angda, by rivers, oelesISlial virtues, and destroying the 
wbifie keeping and character of Paradise by a figurative 
Interpretation.” Thus, by giving another explanation of 
the origin of evil, Origen renders the doctrine of original sin 
useless, and subverts its history. He denies its necessity 
first, fiien its reality. He also held that the demons — > 
angels who had fikUen Uke men— would repent and amend, 
and be happy with the saints (et cufti sanctis ultimo tern- 
pofs regnatoros). Thus this doctrine, thoroughly stoical in 
ehatac^r, endeavoured to establish an exact proportion 
between the sin and the punishment ; but the terrible 
quwtion returned in Us entirety, for it still remained to be 
explained how evil bad begun in a former life. 

f t. xti. DIss. d« Primls Auct. Haer. Pela- 

gluiis. 

); Ho was also called Moigan (mdr, sea, in the Celtic 
tsufIMW). He was a diadplw of the (hrl^nist Rufimis, who 
tsMsakded Origen Into Li^lAiiastasi! Eplst ad Oiseler, i. 
sys.), and pttblldiad in hts defeiwe a vehement invective 
Sgsinst St Jerome. Thtta Pelagios reaps the inhe^tancettf 

t 

I 8. Hierpnym. Fnet 1; ii. in Jerem. Tn qvd MUonb 
brnnoerie iatuimssols.**-*^ The dinbb Rufiaus hoids through 
the. dog ^ Albion (PeUiidneK hacBe end buUty, who does 
moae ^ kicktatg then by bUiiig.” 

I St Attgitatln. t xB. fbe. 1. De Ptimli Aueter. Hsr. 
Pelag. 


polled by the invasion of the barbarians to take 
refuge in the East, he promulgated his doctrines 
there, and was attacked by bis former friends, 
St. Jerome and St. AugusUn ; and, in point of 
fact, Pelagius, by denying original sin *, argued 
against the necessity for redemption, and stH’Uck at 
the root of Christianity So that St. Augustin, 
who, till then, had his whole life supported liberty 
against Manichean fatalism, devoted the remainder 
of his years to subjecting the pride of human 
liberty to Divine grace so vehemently as to run 
the risk of crushing it altogether ; and, in his 
writings against Pelagius, the African ’ 

founded that mystic fatalism so often revived in 
the middle ages, especially in Germany, where it 
was proclaimed by Gotterchalk, Tauler, and nu- 
merous others, until it finally prevailed through 
Luther. 

It was not vi^thout reason that the great bishop 
of Hii)po, the head of the Christian Church, 
opposed Pelagius with such violence. To reduce 
Christianity to philosophy was to strip it of the 
future, and to strike it dead. What would the 
dry rationalism of the Pelagians have availed, at 
the approach of the Germaqjc invasion ? It was ‘ 
not with this fierce theory of liberty that the con- 
querors of the empire were to be humanized^dbuit 
by preaching to them the dependence of man and 
the all-powerfulness of G^. The whole power, both 
of the religion and poetry of Christianity, was not 
more than was required to subdue and soften these 
unbridled barbarians ; and the Roman world 
instinctively felt that its place of refuge would be 
the ample bosom of religion — its hope, and sole 
asylum, when the empire, which had boastod itself 
eternal, became in its turn a conquered nation. 

Thus Pelagianism, at first favourably raceived, 
even by the pope of Rome, soon gave way to the 
doctrine of grace. Vainly did it make concessions, 
and assume in Provence the softened fonn of semi- 
4*elagianism, and endeavour to reconcile human 
liberty with Divine grace J. Despite the sanctity 

♦ There can be no hereditary sin, argued Pelagius, for it 
is wfll alone that constitutes 8in.~“ Qu8ere(:,dum est, pec- 
catum voluntatis an necessitatis est? Si necessitatis est 
peccatum, non est j si voluntatis, vitari potest.” (Augustin. 
De Pecc. Origin. 14.) Therefore, he continues, man otn be 
without sin ; just like Theodore of Mopsuesta.— “ It is 
asked whether man should be without sin ? Undoubtedly 
he should. If he should, he can. If it is commanded, he 
can.” (Id. De Perfectione Justitiae Homin.) Origen, like- 
wise, only asked for perfection liberty, aided by the 
law and doctrine.” Ibid. xii. 47. 

t Origen, who also had denied original sin, conceived the 
incarnation to be mere allegory ; at least, he was reproached 
with it. (Id. ibid. 40. V. Pamphylus in Apol. pro Origen.) 
St. Augustip saw clearly *the necessity of this consequence. . 
See the treatise, J>e Naturfi et Gratifi, t. x. $>. 1S8. 

I The first vmo attempted this difficult leeoncfliation 
was the monk John Cassian, a disciple of St. Chrysostom, 
and who pleaded with the pope to recal the latter from ! 
exile. He asserted that the first movement towards gq^ 
sprang from free-will, and that grace then came to enhghtw, 
md support it. He did ^ot, with St. Auguatin, h^ve 
grace ti> he fref and pfeventing, but only efficacious. (CoQat. 
xfii. e«. S. Otti (Deua) cum in luffita <^um qoemdam bonae 
voluntstk ittspexertti iUuminat earn confestim atque con- 
fortat, et incitat ad salutemt And he cites the text of the 
Apoetle, ” for to will is present with me, but to per- 
form diet whkh is good X find not ”) He dedicated one of 
hie hooks to St. Bonorstus, who, as well as he, hk>^<^isited 
Greece (Gidlia Christ.), and who founded Dertna, from 
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of the Breton Faustus*, despite the renown of the 
bishops of Arles, and the ^lory of that illustrious 
monastery of Lerinsf, which gave the Church a 
dozen archbishops, twelve bishops, and more tlian 
a hundred martyrs, mysticism triumphed. The 
approach of the barbarians hushed all disputes ; 
the pliilosophic chairs were deserted, and the 
schoolmen silent. Faith, simplicity, and patience 
were what the world then needed ; but the seed 
was sown — to ripen in its season. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RECAPITULATION. — DIFFERENT SYSTEMS. — INFLUENCE 

OF THE NATIVE AND OP FOREIGN RACES. — CELTIC 

AND LATIN SOURCES OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

— DESTINY OP THE CELTIC RACE. 

* 

The religious philosophy of Pelagius is the type 
of the Helleno-Celtic genius ; the distinctive cha- 
racteristic of which is formalized in the indepen- 
dent /, the -free peifionality, of later philosophical 
writers. The German element, very different in 
itMKkture, will be seen struggling with it, and so 
constraining it to justify and develop itself, and 
bring out all that is wi^in it,, The middle ag^ 
are the struggle ; modem times, the victory. 

which Honastery went forth the most illustrious defenders 
of semi-Pelagianism. The struggle soon began. St. Pros- 
per of Aquitaine had denounced Cassian’s writings to St. 
Augustin, and they combined to combat his doctrines. 
Servius opposed Vincent to them, and that Faustus who 
maintained against Mamertius Claudian the materiality of 
the soul, and who wrote, like Cassian, against Nestorius, 
&c. Arles and Marseilles inclined to semi-Pelagianism; 
and the first expelled its bishop, St. Heros, who was hostile 
to Pelagius, and chose in his stead St. Honoratus, who w^ 
succeeded by his relative, St. Hilary,— like him, a supporter 
of the opinions of Cassian. Both were buried at Lerins. 
In the ninth century, the history of semi-Pelagiltaism was 
written by Gennadius.— Consult on this controversy the 
excellent Le^ns of M. Guizot; no where has the question 
been more clearly stated. 

* ^idon. Apollin. epist. ad Basil. ‘'Sacratissimorum pon- 
tilicum, Leontii, Fausti,” etc. In 447, St. Hilary of Arles 
forces him to Sit? down, although simply a priest, between 
two holy bishops, those of Fxejus and of Riez. Hist. Litt6- 
raire de France, i, 540. 

t Gallia Christ, iii. 1180. Lerins WM founded by St. 
Honoratus, in the diocese of Antibes, at the close of the fourth 
century. St. Hilary of Arles, St. Cesareus, Sidonius of 
Clennon^ Bnnodius of Ticino, Honoratus of Marseilles, and 
Faustus of Riez, call Ijerilfs the blessed isle, the land of 
miracles, the isle of saints (this* name was also given to 
Ireland) ; the abode of those who live in Christ, &c, ' (See, 
also, Eucher. \d Hilar., Sidon. ApoU. in Eucharist., 
CsBsarlus in Horn, xx.) Innocent reformed this monastery. 
It was Annexed to Ciuny, then to 8t. Victor of Marseilles, 
in 1566, and, finally, in 1516, to Monte Casslao. ** At this time 
(1725),” say the authors of Gallia Christiana, '*it contains 
onlv six monks, of whom three are septuagenarians.” — 
Linns was intimately conneoftd with St.dTictor of Mar- 
seilles, which was founded by Cassian, about the year 410. 
According to a Gontemporary* the rules of the Egyptian 
monks were IbUowed at St. Victor (Gall. Christ, li.); mid 
Rnnodius says of Lerins (de Laude Enmii ad Hilar.), *' There 
are now in Lerinua religious old men, who live in separate 
cells^d represent in Gaul the fiithers of Rgypt,” The 
two monasteries were a nursery of freetMnken. 


OF FRANCE. Antiquarian controversias. 


But, before bringing the Gennans on the eoil of 
Gaul, and aasisting ai this new interfusion of race, 1 
must retrace my steps in oi'der to mtimate with 
precision, how far the different races previously 
settled there may have modified the primitive 
genius of the country, and inquire what share 
these races had in producing the collective result, 
what was the position of each in the community, 
and ascertain how much there remained of the in- 
digenous element in the midst of so many foreign 
ones. 

The origiuei of France have been explained on 
different systems. 

Some deny foreign influence ; and will not have 
France owe any thing to the language, literature, 
or laws of the conquerors. What do 1 say 1— why, 
if it depended upon them, all mankind would find 
their originals in ours. Le Brigant, and his dis- 
ciple, Latour d’ Auvergne, the first grenadier of the 
republic, derive every language from tiie Bas- 
Breton. Intrepid and patriotic critics, the libera- 
tion of Prance does not content them, unless they 
subject to^it the whole of the rest of the world. 
Historians and legists are less daring. Neverthe- 
•less, the abb^ Dubos will not allow the conquest of 
Clovis to have been a conquest ; and Grosley 
affirms our common law to be anterior to Caesar. 

Others less chimerical, perhaps, but as exclusive 
and attached to a system, deduce every thing from 
trq^tion,^nd the different importations of commerce 
or of conquest. In their opinion, our French tongue 
is a corruption of the Latin ; our law, a corruption 
of the Roman or German law, and our traditions, 
a simple echo of the foreigner’s. They give one- 
half of France to Germany, the other to the Romans, 
and leave her nothing to claim in her own right. 
‘Apparently, those great Celtic nations, so much 
bruited by antiquity, were of so abandoned a cost as 
to be disinherited by nature, and to have disap- 
peared without leaving a trace, Gaul, which. armed 
live hundred thousand men against Ceesar, and 
which, under the empire, appears still so populous, 
has wholly disappeared, dissolved by intermixture 
with some Roman legions, or the bqpds inf Clovis. 
All our northern French are the offspring of the 
Germans, although their language contains so little 
German ; and Gaul has*perishe4 utterly, like the- 
Atlantides. All the Celts are gone ; and if any 
remain, they will not escape the arrows of modern 
criticism. Pinkerton does not suffer them to rest 
, in the tomb, but fastens furiously upon them like a 
true Saxon, as England does on Ireland. He con- 
tends that they had nothing of their own, not a 
particle of original genius ; that all the gmUmm 
are descended from the Goths (or Saxons, or Scy- 
thians, it is all the same to him) ; and, in his 
whimsioal furor, d^ree ^e estahlishment pro- 
fessorships of Celtic, ** to teach ns to laou^h at the 
Celts.” 

The time is gone by fm* choosing between the 
two siistoms, and for declaring oneself the exctnsive 
partisan of native genius %r of external influences. 
Histoiy and good sense are repngnant to both. 
That |he French are no longer ^auTs, is ohvions : 
vain would be the search moong os for ihose larp«> , 
white, soft frames, those inhuti giants, who burnt 
Rome as a pastime. On the other hand, the French 
is widely distinct fn»n botik the Roman and German 
genius ; netther of which serve to throw any light 
upon it. ” 




HieiSQOEiaJs tli« Cymrjr. 


ORIGINES OF FRANCE. 


Clanship, 'fhe city. Chris- 
tianity. 


^0 littirf no wish to reject incont^table facts. 

II Is hi4ii^ntiihle that our country Is largely in- 
ittltled to foreign influence. All the races^of the 
WKOtd Imvc coutribnteil to. dower this Pandora of 
ours. ' ' 

1!he oiH^ginal basis lyhere all has entered and 
all been received — ^is the race of the Gael, young, 
unit, mobil©! clamorous, icnsual, and flcUle, prompt 
10 ieam, quick tc reject, and greedy of novelty. 
Here we have the primitive, aud the perfectible 
element. 

Buch children require stem preceptors, and they 
will have them both from the ^uth and the North, 
fheir mobility will be fluted, their softness become 
hardened ana strengthened, reason will be added 
to their instinct, and reflection to their impulsive- 
ness. 

In the Bouth, appear the Iberians of Liguria 
and the Pyrenees, with all the harshness and craft 
of the mountaineer character ; then, the Phceniciaa 
colonies ; and after a long interval, the Saracens. 
'Phe mercantile genius of the Semitic nations strikes 
root early in the south of France. In^the middle 
ages, the Jews are altogether domiciled thered* ; 
and at the epoch of the Albigenses, Eastern doctrines^ 
had easily obtained a footing. 

FrotaHhe North, sweep down in good time the 
obetinate Cymry, the ancestors of our Bretons and of 
the Widslu They have no mind to pass over the 
earth and be forgotten. Their progre^ mu8||,be 
marked by monuments. They rear the needles of 
Loc Maria Ker, and trace the lines of Gamac : 
rude and mote memorials, futile attempts to hand 
down traditions which posterity will be unable to 
uuderstaud. Their Drnldism points to immortality, | 
but is incapable of estabUshiog order even in the 
present life. It only reveals the germ of morality 
whiolt erietein savage man, as the mistletoe, shining 
through the snow, testihes to the life that lies dor- 
mant in winteris embrace. The genius of war is 
atiil in the ascendant. The Bolg descend from the 
NerHi, and the whirlwind sweeps over Gaul, Ger- 
many, Greeee, and Aria Minor. The Gauls follow, 
|md Ganl oe^^^ws the world. It is the exuberant 
mqi (d hie running out in every direction. The 

* (Dr. {tifjj^bard (On lili has utisfoctotily 

diHttCOMttstm the oiHtentai origin of the native Celt, as well 
Ipmietyinologloal prooOi at from similarity of physical con- 
nsmahon and atreng resemblance of superstitions, manners, 
CUitoms, iHi(l ohservances. The connexion of the Sclavo- 
nlmi, Geffinim, and Pelasglan races with the ancient Asiatic 
natltma, may be eatablilhed by historical testimony; and 
the xriaflos between the languages of those races and the 
Crifle, ia iwh aa to identify them aa branches of the same 
oafghml aieek* 

togitt ewiiilectniea that the Greek Oatoe/ol (milky-white 
men) was trat used to dlstinguiah the whites generally from 
the pefroneea, as the native Americaus style themselves the 
red men In omitradistinetion to the Anglo-Americans ; and 
' that When Ibi moM anrito^t Celtie had become unknown, U 
vnwgiVen as the origin of the name, Celtm, having been 
detfm IrbW the primitive leiguage of the drat aetlers of 
mstotirir. He addi, q II Is worthy of ohsttvatlon, that 
i Gribs* has hetm hyiriiiijMt^uaries hanslated the Ian- 
ihiM adile awn. GhMlbi aigitiiiea whitened, and comes 
white. <^tl^ word to the term 

'i{|^ |l ItHlisit MV S Ih all prababillty, came the 

f *TI|| wereidian ^-treated thara, hnt lew ao 

afeiwed aOhoola in Montpelier, 
and in nMby ofher towns ii laanguedoe and Provence. 


GaUo-Belg8B have the warlike temperament and 
proliflc power of the modem Bolg of Belgium and 
of Ireland ; but in their history the social power- 
lessn^ of the latter countries is already visible. 
Gaul is as weak to acquire as to organise. The 
natural and warlike society of clanship, prevails 
over the elective and sacerdotal society of Dmidism. 
Founded on the principle of a true or a fictitious 
relationship, the clan is the rudest of associations, 
its bond flesh and blood : clanship centres in a chief, 
a man *. 

But there is need of a society in which man 
shall no longer devote himself to man, but 
idea j and, firstly, to the idea of civil ord^. The 
Roman ogrimensoreB will follow the legions to 
measure, survey, and lay out according to the true 
cardinal points as prescribed by their antique rites, 
the colonies of Aix, of Narbonne, and of Lyons. 
The city enters into Gaul ; Gaul enters into the 
city. The great Csesar, after having disarmed 
Gaul by fifty battles and the death of some millions 
of men, opens to it the ranks of the legiQiis, and, 
throwing down every barrier, introduces it into 
Rome and the senate. Then, our Gallo-Romans 
become orators, rhetoricians, jurists ; and may be » 
seen surpassing their masters, and teaching Latin 
to Rome herself. There, they learn in their iiyjp, 
civil equality under a military chief — leari^m^e 
lesson already taught t|;|em by their levellmg 
genius. Fear not their ever forgetting it. 

However, Gaul will not know herself until the 
Greek spirit shall have aroused her. Antoninus 
the Pious, is from Nismes. Rome has sara — the 
city. Stoic Greece says, through the Antonines — 
the city of the world. Christian Greece says, like- 
wise, but better still, through Saints Pothinus and 
IreneeuB, who, from Smyrna and Patmos, bear to 
Lyons the word of Christ ; mystic word, word of 
love, which offers worn-out man rest and sleep in 
God, as Christ himself, at his last supper, rested 
^is head on the bosom of the disciple whom He 
loved. But in the Cymric genius, in our hard 
west, there is a feeling repugnant to mysticism, 
aud wht^h hardens itself against the mild and win- 
ning word, refusing to lose itself in tfio bosom of 
the moral God, presented it by Christianity, just as 
it rejected the dominion of the God Nature of the 
ancient religions. The organ of this stubborn 
protest of the /, is Pelagius, heir to thp Greek 
Origen. 

If these reasoners triumphed, they would found 
liberto before society was settled. Religion and 
the Church, which have to remodel the world, 
require more docile auxiliaries* The Germans are 
needed. Whatevcar miseries their iuvasien may 
inflict, they will soon^aid the Church. ‘From the 
second generation, tliey are her’s ; a touch, and 

* Independentljr of this common bond, we shall find men 
devoting themselves to this man who supports them, and 
whom they love. In this feeling originated the Devotees” 
of the Gauls and Aquitanians. Cwsar, Bell. Gall. 1. iii. 
c. 22. «* Devoli, whom they call soldtirlj, . . . nor has there 
ever been an ixatance of an^" one revising to die when he,* to 
whose friendship he had devoted Mmtelf, waa slrin.”— 
Athenieus, 1. vi. c 1.1 ** They say that the king of the 
Sodan^ (a Celtic race) hs« a guard of six huatoid picked 
mmi who are called solduiii by the Gauls, or, as we should 
s^r in Greek, (toeo Who have vowed to live and 

die with theh Imrds).** ,2^1, or signifies a in 
the Basque tongue. 
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they are overcome, and will remain in their 
of enchantment a thousand years. ** Bow the hmd^ 
mild Bwand>er the stubborn Celt would* nt>t 
have bowed it. These barbarians, who seemed 
instruments for universal destruction, bec«>ine, 
whether wittingly or not, the docile instruments of 
the Church, who will employ their young arms in 
forging the band of steel which is to unite modem 
Sfwiety. The German hammer of Thor and Charles 
Martel will ring upon, subdue, and discipline the 
rebellious genius of the West. 

Such has been the accumulation of races in our 
^GayJgrrjtce upon race, people upon people, Gauls, 
Cymry, Bolg — from one quarter, Iberians; from 
other quarters again, Greeks, and Romans : the 
catalogue is closed by the Germans. This said, 
have we said — France ? rather, all remains to be 
said. France has formed herself out of these 
elements, whilst any other union might have been 
the result. Oil and sugar consist of the same 
chemical elei^ents. But the elements given, all 
is not given ; there remains the mystery of a spe- 
cial and peculiar nature to be accounted for. And 
how much the more ought this fact to be insisted 
Lupon, when the ques^on is of a living and active 
union, such as a nation ; a union, susceptible of 
integ^l development and self-modification ! Now, 
this development and these successive modifica- 
tions, through which country is undergoing 
constant change, are the subject matter of French 
history. 

Let us not give too much importance either to 
the primitive element of the Celtic genius, or h> 
the additions from without. Tlie Celts have con- 
tributed to the result, there can be no doubt ; so 
have Rome, Greece, and the Germans. But who 
has united, fused, converted these elements, who 
has transmuted, transformed, and made a single 

0 body of them, who has eliminated out of them our 
France 1 France hei’self, by that internal travail 

1 and mysterious production, compounded of neces- 
! sity and of liberty, which it is the province of his- 
{ tory to explain. The primitive acorn is poor com- 
pared with the gigantic oak which springs from it : 
*Iet then the l||dng oak which has cultivated, made, 
and is making itself, lift its head with pride. 

And first ; are we to refer the primitive civiliza- 
tion (Jf Gaul to the Greeks ! The influence of 
Marseilles has plainly beeq exaggerated. It might 
enrich the Celtic tongue with some Greek words*!' J 
the Gauls, having no letters of their own, might 
borrow the Greek charactera for important mat- 
ters But the Hellenic genius had too much 
contempt for the barbarians, to gain real influence 
over thenv Few in number, traversing the country 
with distrust, and only for cojnmercial purposes, 

• Mitis Sicamber. See the following chapter. 

t M. ChaxnpoUion Figeac has recognized some even in 
Dauphiny. The tradition of the recognition of Ulysses and 
Pencelope is found, under a romantic shape, in Marseilles. 
Not very long since, even the Church of Lyons observed the 
rites^ the Greek Church. It appe^s that the Celtic medals, 
larior^o the Homan conquest, present a striking fWmblance 
to the Macedonian coins. Caumont. Cours d'Antiq. Monu- 
ment. i. 249. Ail this seems to me insufficieiit to prove 
that the G^lk genius has been much or deeply modified by 
Greek influences. I incline rather to b^eve in a primitive 
analogy between the two races, than in the strong effect of 
their lntq|pominunication. 

I flee the quotation from Strabo, p. 20. 


the Greeks differed too widcljf in>iu the Gauls both > 
In race and language, and were too superior to ! 
them for fellowship. The^ stood in the same | 
relation to tliem that the Anglo-Americans do to I 
their savage neighbours, who are driven farther 1 
into the wild, and are gradually disappearing, with- ! 
out sharing the benefits of a state of civilization m j 
far beyond their capacity, but into which it was ' 
sought to have initiated them all at once. i 

It w^as late when Greece, through philosophy | 
and religion, exerted an influence upon Gaul. She i 
aided Pelagius ; but only in giving a logipal expres- j 
sion to a feeling already existent in the national i 
genius. Then came the bai'barians ; and it took j 
ages for resuscitated Gaul to remember Greece. ' 
The influence of Rome is more dii-cct ; and haa j 
left stronger traces in manners, law, and language. I 
It is still popularly belibved that our language is | 
wholly Latin ; yet, is not this a strange oxEggenra.- i 
tion ? 

To believe the Romans, their language prevailed 
in Gaul, as throughout the empire*. The con- 
quered wer%a8sumed to have lost their language 
witfi their gods. The Romans did not Choose to 
Imow that there existed any other language than 
their own ; their magistrates answered the Greeks 
in Latin f ; and, in Latin, says the Digest, the 
praetors must expound the laws . 

Thus the Romans, hearing only their own tongue 
from the tribunal, the prectorium, and the basilica, 
fancied they had extirpated the lan^ages of the 
conquered. However, many facts exist to teach ns 
what to think of this pretended univei^ity of the 
Latin tongue. The rebel Lycians, having sent a 
countryman of theirs, but a citizen of Rome, to 
sue for pardon, it turned out tliat ho was utterly 
ignorant of the language* of the city §. Claudius 
found tliat he had given the government of Greece, 
a most distinguished office, to an individual unac- 
quainted with Latin ||; and since Strabo observes, 

* St. Augustin, De Civ. Dei, I. xtx. c. 7. “The impe- 
rious city labours, not only to impose her yoke on the 
conquered nations, but to give them her lang^upe alKi/’ 
t Val. Max. 1, ii. c. 2. “ An idea may be formed of the 
anxiety of the ancient magistrates to preserve their own 
dignity and that of the Romaic people, from the fact that, 
among other signs of grave authority, they were most Strict 
in never answering Greek pleaders except in Latin. Nay, 
even denying them tlie advantages derivable from their own 
plastic tongue, they compelled them to speak through an 
igterpreter, not only in our city, but even in Greece and 
Asia, in the view of spreading through the world a profound 
respect for the speech of Home.” 

(Gibbon says, “So sensible were the Romans of the in- 
fluence of language over national manners, that it was their 
most serious care to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the u^e of the Latin tongue.”) TaAaai.AToa. 

I L. Decreta, I>. 1. xlit t. i Decreta a prietoribus I.,otine 
interponi debent. Tiberius apologized to the senate tm 
using the Greek word monopoly, “ Adeo ut monopolium 
nominaturus, pilus venlam postulfirit quod sibi verba pere- 
grino uten^um esset.” “ When, too, a decree was about to 
pass the senate, in which the Gr^ word Ih^Xqyuct had hoen 
inserted, he recommended its being chjBlged.” Suet, in 
Tiber, c. 7J. 

$ Dio Cass. i. lx. ed. Reymar, , 

B Suet, in Claud, c. 16. Splendldaxii virum, Grreci.vque 
provincue prineipem, venim LatCni sermonis ignarum. 

(What Suetonius says is, that “he (Claud^} not oitiy 
struck out of the list of judges, but likewise deprived of his 
Cr^dom of Rome, a man of great distinction, and of the 
first rank in Greece, only because he was ignorant of the , 
* li 
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AFFINITY OF CELTIC 


The ancient Gallic similar to 
the modern. 


ihitt the tribes of Baetica, and most of those of 
Southern Gaul, had adopted the Latin tongue the 
circumstance could not have been common, or he 
would not have taken the trouble to remark it. 

" I learnt Latin,” . says St. Augustin, “ without 
fear or flogging* in the midst of the • caresses, 
smiles, and 8|:ort» of ray nurses f,” just the plan 
fcdlowed with Sdontaigne, and on which he con- 
patulates himself. But the acquisition of the 
language must have generally been a harder task, 
or St. Augustin would not have introduced the 
subject. 

If Martial congratulates himself that all the 
world at Vienne had his book in their hands t ; if 
St. Jerome addresses the ladles of Gaul, St. Hilary 
and St. Avitus, their sisters, and Sulpicius Severus 
his mother-in-law, in Latin } and if Sidonius re- 
commends the reading of St. Augustin to women §, 
all this only proves what no one doubts~->namely, 
that the higher ranks of the south of Gaul, parti- 
cularly of Roman colonies, as of Lyons, Vienne, or 
Narbonne, spoke Latin by choice. 

As to the mass of the people, and ^ say this of 
the northern Ga-uls particularly, one can liaidly 
suppose that the Romans invaded Gaul iu suflk 
ciently large numbers to induce it to abandon the 
national speech. According to the judicious rules 
laid down by M. Abel Remusat, it appeal's tliat a 
foreign tongue generally mingles with an indige- 
nous one* in proportion to the number of those who 
introduce it into the country ; and we may add, 
that in the particular case in question, the Ro- 
mans, confined to the towns, or to the quarters of 
the legions, can have had but little communication 
with the slaves who were the tillers of the soil, the 
half- servile husbandmen who were scattered in the 
country. Even among the ' inliahitants of the 
towns and the persons of distinction — and in the 
language of those false Romans, who arrived at the 
dignities of the empire — we find traces of the 
national idiom. The Provenyal Cornelius Gallus, 
a consul and prtetor, used the Gallic word casnar i 
to signify (medator yudlm (a girl’s suitor), and 
Quiutifihn Ejecta it to him||. Antonius Primus, 
that Toulousan, whose victory gained the empire 
for Vespasian, was originally named Bee "H, a Gallic 
word foqjjd iu all the Celtic dialects, as well as in 
French. In 230, by a decree of Septimius Severus, 
feoffments of ti'ust are to be received, not only 
when executed in Latin and Greek, but in the 
GeUlio tongm as well**. It has previously been 

Latin language so that wliilst the reference perfectly bears 
out the author’s line of reasoning, he has accidentally misin- 
terpreted the passage. Suetonius does not say that Claudius 
had given the individual in question the government of 
Greece; nor do the words, "Grsed® provincise prlncipem” 
mean “governor of Greece,” but simply, “a man of the 
first rank in Greece.”) Thanslatok. 

• itrah. 1. ill. ed. Oxon. p. 20£; 1. iv. p. 25S. 

f 1. 1. c. 14. 

I Martlri. 1. vii. ei^gr. 87. o 

I Sid. Apoll. L it ep.^9. Roquefort, Glossaire de la 
LsngUe Eomaine, J808. See on this suhieot, in particular, 
the learned work of Bf. Raynouard, t. i. 

X I Inatltut. Oral. 1 1. esfi, tnit. 

V Suet, in Yitell. c. 18, ad cricem. 

** Digest. 1. xxxit tit t From the eighth century, the 
union of the Gallic and Latin tongues seems to have given 
rise to the Komance language. In the ninth centiuy, a 
S^pADiard could make^ himself understood hy an Italian. 
(Acta 88. Ord. S. Ben. sec. iii. P. 2*, p. 888.) It was this 


related that a Druidess addressed Alexander Seve- 
rus in Gaelic ; and, in 473, Sidonius Apollinaris, 
bishop of Clermont, thanks his brother-in-law, the 
powerful Ecdicius, for having induced the nobility 
of the Arvemi to discontinue the rude Celtic *. 

What, it will be inquired, was the vulgar tongue 
of the Gauls 1 Are there any grounds for thinking 
it to have been analogous to the Welsh and Breton, 
the Irish and Scotch dialects ? There is reason to 
believe so. The words j5«c. Alp, hardd, derwidd 
(Druid), argel (cave), trimarkisia (three horse- 
men +), and numerous names of places, mentioned 
by classic writers, are found unchanged iawthose^^ 
dialects up to the present day. 

These examples are enough to render it probable 
that the Celtic tongues have been perpetuated, and 
to prove the analogy of the ancient Gallic dialects 
witli those spoken by the modern populations ef 
Wales and Brittany, Scotland and Ireland. They 
who are aware of the marvellous pertinacity of 
these people, their attachment to their ancient 
traditions, and hatred of the foreigner, will not 
consider our proofs trifling. 

A remarkable peculiarity of theselanguages is their 
striking analogy with Greek and Latin. The first. , 

Romance rustic language that was referred to when the 
Council of Auxerre prohibited young girls from ^m^ing 
hymns in mingled Latin and Romance ; whilst, on the con- 
trary, those of Toura, Reimtff and Mentz, (813. 847.) order 
the prayers and homilies to be translated into it. And, 
finally, it was in this language that was couched the famous 
oath, taken by Lewis the German to Charles the Bald, 
which is the earliest monument of our national tongue. 
There is no doubt that the proportion in which eitlier lan- 
guage contributed to its formation, differed according to the 
locality. About 960, an Italian could write “our vernacu- 
lar language approximates to the Latin,” (Martene, Vet. 
Scr. i. 298.) which explains why the vulgar Provenfal tongue 
was common to parts of Spain and Italy, but there is nothing 
to show that it was the same with the vulgar tongue of - 
central and northern Gaul. Gregory of Tours (1. viii.), 
•describing the entrance of Gontran into Orleans, clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the Latin and the common tongue. In 
955, we find a bishop preaching in the Gallic tongue. (Gal- 
licfe. Concil. Hardouin. v. 731.) The monk of St. Gall gives 
velires (for l^vriers, greyhounds,) as a Gallit^word. We read 
in the life of St. Columb, (Acta SS. sec. ii. p. 17.) “a little 
wild animal, which men vulgarly call squirium” (^cureuil, 
squirrel). It Is curious to observe our French la^uage 
thus gradually dawning, in a despised jargon. 

• “ For that the nobility, casting off the scries of the Celtic 
tongue, cultivate the graces of oratory, and even of the 
muses.” Sidon. Apollin. Epist. S. lib. iii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 
790. 

t Alb, whence Alps, Albania; penn, peak, whence Apen- 
nines, Pennine Alps. Barrd, Bupdoi ap. Strab. 1. iv. et 
Diod. 1. V. Bardi, ap. Ann. Marc. 1. xv. etc. ^ JDertvpdd, 
(See note, p. 12); to this day, in Ireland, Drui signifies 
magician, Druidheacht, ^magic. Poland’s Letters, p. 58. In 
Wales, amulets of glass are called gleini Droedh, Druids’ 
glasses.— TrimorAriria, from tri, three, and marc, a horse. 
Owen’s Welsh Diet., Artnstrong’s Gael. Diet. “Each Gallic 
cavalier,” says Pausanias (1. x. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 469), Is fol- 
lowed by two servants who. In case of need, give him their 
horses ; this is what they call in their language Trimarkisla 
(rpt/biapKina), ft'om the ^.Celtic word marca.” Many other 
examples itfight be added to these. We find the gaesum 
(Gallic javelin) of classic writers, in the Gallic words, 
gaisde, armed, gaisg, bravery; the caU-kt (the barbed dart 
I used by Gauls and Germans) in gath-teth (pronounced 
gau-tay); the rotta or ehrotta (harp), — Fortunat. vii. 8, — 
in the Gaelic, eruit, in the Cymric erwdd, is the roite of 
the middle ages; and the sagum (military cloa(^) in the 
Armoric sae, &c. Ac. 
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verse of the .^ueid, and the “Id; there be light** (both j 
in Latin and in Greek), are purely Welsh and Irish *. 
These analogies might be accounted for by tlie in- 
fluence of me ecclesiastics, if they bore only on 
scientific or theological terms ; but they are equally 
met with in those which concern the near ties or 
circumstances of local existence f . They are also 
met with in nations which have experienced in' a 
very unequal degree the influence of the conquerors 
and that of the Church, in countries almost without 
communication with each other, and placed in very 
different geographical and political situations ; for 
in our continental Bretons and the insular 

Irish. 

A language so analogous with the Latin, must 
have furnished ours witli a considerable number of 
words, which, from their Latinised appearance, have 
been ascribed to the learned tongue, to the language 
of the law and of the Church, rather than to the 
obscure and despised idioms of the conquered races. 
The French language has preferred boasting of 
her connexions with the noble Roman tongue to 
claiming kindred with her less brilliant sisters. 
Nevertheless, to prove the Latin origin of a word, 
»it must be proved ths^; the same word is not still 
more, closely affined with Celtic dialects $ ; and, 

I perlmps, the latter original should be preferred, 
when there is reason to doubt between the two, 
since apparently the Gaul^ were more numerous in 
Gaul than their Roman conquerors. I would admit 
of hesitation when the French word is found in 
Latin and Breton only, since, rigorously speaking, 
the Breton and the French may have received it 
from the Latin. But when the same word occurs 
in Welsh, the brother dialect of the Breton, it 

* There is not an uneducated person in Ireland, Wtiles, 
or the north of Scotland, who would not understand, — 1 

• Arma virumque (ac) cano Trojas qui primus ab oris. 

Gaelic. Afm agg /cr can pi pirn fra or. 

Welsh. Arvau ac gvfr canwyv Troiau cw priv 0 or. e 
revTtOffrto Kal ^dot. 

G'ennet ' pheor agg genneth pheor. 

j Ganed fawdd ac y genid fawdd. 

Fiat siux et(ac) lux facta 'fuit. 

Wcei lur agg lur feet fet. 

Tydded lluch a lluch a felthied. | 

• Cambro-Briton, January, 1822. 

t AanEKyjs; compounded of the article or, and den 
(Cymr.), don (Bas-bret.), domhainn (Gael.), profond, deep. — 
Arelate : or, aur, upon, and lath (Gael.), Uaeth (Cymr.), 
OToroM, marsh. — A vknio; abhainn (Gael.., apon (Cymr.), ; 
eo«, water.— B atavia; bat, profond, deep, and av, eau, \ 
water.— G enabum (Orleans, and, also, Geneva) ; een, point, 
and av, water. — M oriki (Boulogne); mor, mer, sea. — 
RhorahuI: rhed-an, rhod-an, rapid water, (Adelung. 
Diet. Gael, and Welsh), &c. , 

t Take the following examples ; — 

%reion. Welah. Iriah. taiin. 

Bl.ton (stick), ... ... batta baculus. 

Bras (arm), ... braich^ ... brachium. 

Carriole, chariot, carr ... carr currus. 

Cbaine, chadden ... caddan catena. 

Cluimbre, cambr camera. 

CtresCM^ax), , ... ... deir cera,« 

9 Dent (tooth), ... dant ... dens. 

Glaive (sword), glaif gladlus. 

Haleitie (breath), halan alan ... haUt,us. 

Lait (milk), ... laeth liith lac, laetis. 

Matin (morning), min tin ... madin mand, matutinua, 
Prix (piigp), pria ... pris pretium. 

SoBur (aisttf), ehoar ... aeuar aoror. 

is very pmbable that at is indigenous, and that the 
French has received it from the old Celtic root ; a 
probability, heightened almost into certainty, when 
the wm?d exists likewise in the Gaelic dialects of 
the highiands trf Scotland, and of Ireland. A French 
word, found in these distant countries, now to 
isolated from France, must be due to a iteriod in 
which Gaul, Great Britain, and Ireland were still 
sisters, in which there was between them identity of 
race, religion, and language, and in which the union 
of the Celtic world was still unbroken *. 

It follows from the preceding that the Roman 
element is not ever^'thing, and that by far, in our 
language ; and language being the faithful repre> 
sentation of the genius of a race, the expression of 
its character, and revelation of its inmost life, its 
Word — if I may use the term— if the Celtic element 
has abided in our tongue, it must have left tiaces 
in other directions t, and must have survived in 
manners as in language, in action as in thought. 

1 have spoken elsewhere of the Celtic teiuicity ; 
and beg leave to return to the subject, and to dwell 
on the obsynacy, characteristic of these nations. 
Frihce*will be better understood, by strongly 
defining its starting point. The mixed Celts, vriio 
are called French, may be partially illustrated by 
the pure Celts, Bretons and Welsh, Scotch and Irish. ; 
Let me be permitted to pause, and to raise a stone 
at the cross-way where these kindred races are 
about to 8e(>arate by such opposite roads, to follow 
80 different a destiny ; for 1 should be pained did 1 
not take a solemn farewell of these people, from 
whom the Germanic invasion will isolate our France. 
Whilst undergoing t)ie long and painful initiations 
of the Germanic invasion and of feudalism, she 
will proceed from sevfhood to. liberty, and from 
shame to glory — the old Celtic races, seated on 
their native rocks, and in the solitude of their 
isles, will remain faithful to the poetic indepen- 
dence of barbarous life, until surprised in their 
fastnesses by the tyranny of the stmnger. Cen- 
turies have elapsed since England has surprised 
and struck them down ; and her blows incessantly 
rain upon them as the wave dashes orj^lt |9omon- 
tory of Brittany or of Cornwall. The sad and 
patient Judsea, who counted her years by her 
captirUieSf was not more riidely strickenJjy Asia. 
Bat there is such a virtue in the Celtic genius, 
such a tenacity of life in this people, that they sub- 
sist under outrage, and preserve their manners 
%nd their language. 

♦ The notions which I here venture to throw out WiB be 
thoroughly and irrefragahly demonstrated in the great work 
preparing by Mr. Edwards, on the languages of western 
Europe. Having mentioned the name of my illuetriotii 
firiend, I cannot refrain from expressing my admiratton af 
the truly scientific method which he has for twenty ymm 
pursued in his researches Into the natural history of man. 
After having first taken his subject in its external point of 
view {Influence Des Agena Phyatquea mr Pffomme), he has 
consider^ it in regard to the principle of its claesiflciition 
{Lettres aur lea Raeea Hunwirntf; and, finally, he ha« now 
sought for a new principle of classification in language, and i 
has undertaken to deduce ftom the affinity of iangtu^fes the : 
phiiosophit laws of human speec)% He has thus seized the 
point where roan's outward existence and his inner life hlend ** 
and are lost together. 

t Premising, as 1 have already explained and insisted, 
that the primitive germs are little in eontpaxtson with the 
various developments they have acquired from the spon- 
taneous labour of human liberty. 

»2 
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THE CELTS. 


Their sensual character. 


m 


Attachment to traditionary usage. 


They are a race of stone * ; immoveable as their 
rude Dniidical monuments, which tliey still re- 
vere f. Tlie delight of the Scotch mountaineers is 
to pile rock on rock,^ and rear a petty dolmen in 
imitation of the ancient 4^. The native of Gailicia, 
at hie yearly emigration, casts a stone, and the 
hei^> § is the measure of his life. The Highlanders 
say as a token of fiiendship, “ 1 will add a stone to 
your oaim ll and but last century tl>ey restored 
the tomb of Ossian, thrown down by English im- 
piety : ** In Glenamon stood Clach Ossian, a block 
seven feet high and two broad, wliich, coming in 
the line of the military road, Marshal Wade over- 
turned It by machinery, whoa the remains of the 
bard and hero were found, accompanied with 
twelve arrow-heads. So great respect had the 
Highlanders for this rude, but impressive monu- 
ment, that they burned with indignation at the 
ruthless deed. All they could do, they did ; the 
relics of Ossian were carefully collected, and borne 
off by a large party of Highlanders, to a place 
where they were thought secure from further dis- 
turbance. The stone is said still tOfremain with 
four smaller, surrounded by an inclosure, andPre- 
tains its appellation of Cairn na HuseoUjj or Caii^ 
of the Lark, apparently from the sweet singing of 
the bard 

The Duke of Atholl, as descendant of the kings 
of the Isle of Man, sits to this day with his face 
turned towards the east **, on the mociut of Tyn- 
wald. Not long since, the churches were used as 
counts of justice in Ireland ff. The trace of the 

* As is the soil, so the race. The idea of deliverance, 
says 'Turner (UiA. of the Anglo-Saxons, i. Si3), delighted 
the Cymry In their wild land of Wales, in their paradise of 
stones—stoey Wale*, to use the expression of Taliesin. 

+ J.I,ogan, The Scottish Gael, or Celtic Manners, as pre- 
served among the Highlanders, 1831, vol. ii. p. 354. ** It 
has been carefully noted, that none who ever meddled with 
the Drilids’ stones prosiiered in this world.” 

J bogan, H. 308. “CLACH CUID FIR, is lifting a large 
stone two hundred pounds or more froni the ground, and 
placing it on the top of another about four feet high. A 
youth illlil{^ll;(^do this is forthwith reckoned a man, whence 
the name of the amussement, and may then wear a bonnet.” 

$ W. von Humboldt, Recherche* mr la Langm dee Basques. 

)! Logan, ii. 871. # If Id. ii. 373. 

•• Id. f*208. See, also, the third book of this History. 

(In 182$, government purchased ft-ora the late Duke of 
Atholl, the whole«of his remaining rights, titles, revenue, 
and patronage, in his Lordship of Man, for 430,0001. 

No act Of the Imperial Parliament extends to the Isle rf 
Man, except it contidn an express provision to that eflect. 
The i^fislature of the island consists of two Chambers ; the 
Counci anh the House of Keys. Ihe latter originates 
laws, which, if they pass the Council, are laid before the 
Sovereign, whose asaent is seldom refused. To give a law 
validity, it must be promulgated by the Lieuteuant-Gover- 
nor, who does so, seated in great state, seated on the top of 
atn ancient tumulus called the Tynwald mount, round which 
are collected, at the same time, the Council, the Keys, the 
officers of government, .and, generally, a numerous cort- 
eourse Of the people. Hence its laws are comminly called 
— Aeli Of Tynwald, See; Isle of Man, in Enc. Brit.) 

tt Id ii. S2S, “ Where seal for Christianity d|d not lead 
^ to life destruction Of circles and their condemnation as 
pthwM of meeting, they continued to be used as courts, 
especially by the northern nations, until very late times. 
.... One of the latest instances of this appropriation of 
f toe atonding atones" occurs in 1880, when Alexander Mew- 
art, lord <Kf Badenach,^. held a court at those of the Rath 
of Kinguste.** 


worship of fire is found every where in the lan- 
guage, the beliefs, and the traditions'* of these 
people ; and, as regards our Brittany, I shall 
adduce at the beginning of my third book, a num- 
ber of proofs of the ieuaeity of the Breton genius. 

It would seem, that a race whicli remained un- 
changeable when all was changing around it, must 
have gained the ascendant by its pertinacity alone, 
and have moulded the world to take the impress 
of its own character. The contrary has happened. 
The more isolated this race has been, the more it 
has preserved its primitive originality, the more it 
has sunk and decayed ; since for a people t«^.coi|p., 
tinue ill their original condition, apart from all 
foreign influence, and rejecting all foreign ideas, is 
to remain weak and imperfect. This is the isola- 
lation which has constituted at once the greatness 
and the weakness of the Jewish nation. It has 
had but one idea, has given it to the nations, but 
has borrowed hardly anything from them. It lias 
always remained — itself ; strong yet limited, in- 
destructible yet humiliated, the enemy of mankind 
and its eternal slave. Woe to that stiff-necked 
individuality, which desires to exist for itself alone, 
and stands stubbornly aioof^from community with*, 
the world. 

The genius of our Celts, particularly of the^fjael, 
is strong and fecund, and therefore powerfully 
urged towards the material and natural, towards 
pleasure and sensuality. Generation and the plea- 
sures of generation occupy a large share of their 
t thoughts. Elsewhere, I have spoken of the man- 
ners of the ancient Gael, and of Ireland, which 
have deeply tinged those of France — the Vei't- 
f^alantf is the king of popular fancy. For •a man 
to have a dozen wives X was common in Brittany, 
in the middle ages. The soldiers, who took pay 
under any baimer §, did not fear to beget soldiers ; 

• See Appendix. ' 

t (“ A brisk gallant.” The attribute given tB JHenry the 
r Fourth of France in the national song, Vive llenrt Quatre.) 
Translator. 

t Giullelm. Pictav. ap. Scr. R. Pr. xi. 88. “ The confidence 
of Conan II. was kept up by the incredible number of men- 
at-arms which his kingdom furnished ; for ji^ou must know * 
that here, besides that the kingdom is extensive as well, 
each warrior will beget fifty, since, bound by the laws neither 
of decency nor of religion, each has ten wives, or mor^ven.” 
The count of Nantes says to Louis the Uebonnair, “ Brother 
and sister there unite,” &c. Ermold. Nigellus, 1. iii. ap. 
Scr. R. I'r. vi. 62.— Hist. Brit. Armoricie, ibid. vii. 52. 

“ Adulterous with their sisters, nieces, cousins, and other 
men's wives, and, worse still, homicides; they are children 
of the devil.” — Caesar 8a)s of the natives of Great Britain, 
“Ten or twelve of them will have their wives in common, 
and, for the most part, brothers with brotliers, and parents 
■with BODS. The children bom of such promiscuous inter- 
course belong to those ^ho first knew the mothers.” Bell. 
Gall. 1. V. c. 14.— See also the letter of tJ^ synod of Paris to 
Nomeno^ (a. d. 849), ap. Scr. R. Pr. vii. 504 ; and that of 
the council of Savonnieres to the Bretons (a.d. 859), ibid. 
584. 

§ Ducange, Glossarium.— r“ A Breton was synonymous 
with a soldier, a swordsman^ a robber.” pGuibert. de Laude 
B. Marise, c. 10. — Chart;| ann. 1395. “ Through these p^s 
there pass^ men-at-anns, Britons and plunderers/' and 
drove off four head of cattle,” Breton was also used tp ' 
signify the supporter of one engaged in the trial by battle. 
We find it set down in an edict of Philip the Pair .... 
et doit aler cius ki a apMet devant, et sea Bretons porte sen 
escu devagt lui ; The challenger must go first, with his 
Bretons carrying his shield before him.” Carpentiett Supple- 
ment to Ducange. — May we not deduce from Breton, the 



Repugnance of the Celts to 
the law of primogeniture. • 


md in all Celtic nations bastards succeeded even 
to the throne, or to the leading of the clan. W oman, 
an object of pleasure, and mere toy of voluptuous- 
ness, appears not to have had among these people 
the same honour as among the Germanic na- 
tions*. 

This proneness to the material has hindered the 
Celts from easily acceding to laws, founded on an 
abstract notion. Tiie law of primogeniture is 
odious to them. This law originates in a strong 
feeling for the indivisibility of the sacred domestic 
4|£a^, and perpetuity of the paternal godshipf. 
But, with our Celts, the shares are equal among 
brothers, just as their swords are equally long. 
They will with difficulty be made to comprehend 
that one should be sole heir. With the Germanic 
race the tJisk is easier ij: — the eldest will be able to 
support his brothers, and they will be satisfied to 

words, hrelteur, bretnilleur, — bully, Hector?) “They are a 
race of men,” says- William of Malmesbury, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xiii. 13.) “penniless at home, who take pay and refuse not 
the hardest service abroad. You may buy them for civil 
»wor, which they will eng^e in without any care for right 
or for kindred ; but will nght for the side which pays best.” 

* Nevertheless, at first, she is a slave even among the 
Germans, the .same as with the Celts. This is the common 
law of ages, in which brute force enjoys an undivided 
reign. — See above, p. 2. — Sirabo, Dion, Solinus, and 
St. Jerome, are agreed as to the licentiousness of Celtic 
manners. O’Connor says that polygamy was permitted; 
Derrick, that they exchanged wives once or twice a year; 
Campion, that they married for a year and a day. The 
Scottish Piets chose tlieir kings, preferentially, in the female 
line {Fordun, ap. Low, Hist, of Scotland): just as among 
the Nairs of Malabar, the most corrupted people of India, 
the female line is preferred,— for tlie greater certainty of 
the descent. Perhaps it was as mothers of kings that 
Boadicea and Cartismandua are styled queens of the Britons 
* in Ta' itus. The Welsh laws limit the right of the husband 
to beat his wife, to three cases : the having wished disgrace 
to Ills beard, attempted his life, or committed adultery.* 
The very limitation is proof of the brutality of the husband. 
However, the idea of equality is early apparent in the 
^ Celtic marri^e bond. Caesar (Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 19.) tells 
us that among^he Gauls the man brought a portion equal 
to that of the wife, and that the survivor enjoyed the 
whole. By the laws of Wales, man and wife could equally 
demand a divorce ; and, in case of separation, the property 
was divided. Finally, in the poems of Ossian (largely 
modified, it is true, by the spirit of modern times) we see 
women sharing with heroes their shadowy life of the clouds. 
On the contrary, they are excluded from the Scandinavian 
Walhalla. 

t In ancient Italy, the parent was as a god, — D eivei 
Parentes. See Cornelia’s letter to Caius Gracchus. 

J ’Fhe law of equality of division soon fell into disuse 
in Germany ; the north clung to it longer. See Grimm, 
Alterthiimer, p. 475, and Mitterhiaier, Grandsatze des 
Deutschen Privalrechts, 3 edit. 1827, p. 7,30. — I have met 
with a very characteristic anecdote on this subject in seme 
tour (M. de Stael's, if I mistake not). The French traveL 
ler, conversing with some common miners, greatly surprised 
them by the information that many French workmen had a 
little land which they cultivated in tiieir off hours “ But 
wh^ they die, whose is it?” — Tfeeir children’s. Here waa 
, a new surprise for our Englishmen ; who, on the Sunday 
after, met to put the following questions to the vote : “ Is 
it good for workmeif to have lands ? ” — A unanimous “ Yes.” 
** Is it good that such lands should be divided, and not go 
exclusively to the eldest? "—A unanimous “ No.” 

('The Work referred to by the author is the Leltret tnr 
fAngle^rre of M. A. de StaeMfolstein. published in Paris 
in 3825. A notice of these letters will be found in tlie 85th 
number of the Edinburgh Review.) Traxseator. 


Levelling disposition of 
the Celts. 


preserve their seat at the table, and at the fratar- 
nal hearth *. 

This law of equal succession which they call the 
gabaU-cim (gavel-kind f), and which the Saiicnis 
lK»rrowed from thorn, particularly in the county of 
Kenf^ imposes on each generation the necessity of 
division, and keeps up a constant change in the 
appeanuice of property. When deatli carries off 
a proprietor who had begun to build, cultivate, and 
improve, the division of the estate ends these 
plans, and all is to begin anew : besides, the divi- 
sion itself gives rise to frequent enmities and dis- 
putes. Thus, the law of ec^ual succession which, 
in a ripe and settled state of socieity, constitutes at 
this very moment the beauty and strength of our 
France, was among barbarous nations a constant 
source of trouble, an invincible obstacle to im- 
provement, a perpetual revolution ; and, wherever 
it prevailed, the land was long left half cultivated, 

and in pasture iJ;* 

Whatever has been the result, it is honourable 
to our Celt| to have established in the west the ' 
la\# of equality. That feeling of personal right, 
kliat vigorous as.sum]>tion of the /, which we have 
already remarked in Pelagius and in religious phi- 
losophy, is still more apparent here ; and in great 
part lets us into the secret of the destiny of the 
Celtic races. Whilst the Germanic families con- 
verted movable into immoveable property, handed 
it down in perpetuity, and successively added to it 
by inheritance, the (Jcltic families went on dividing, 
subdividing, and weakening themselves — a M'eak- 
ness cliiefly owing to the law of equality and of 
equitable division. As this law of precocious 
equity has been the ruin of these races, let it be 
their glory also, and secure to tfiem at least the 
pity and respect of the nations to whom they so 
early showed so fine an ideal. 

Thjs tendency to equality, this levelling disposi- 
tion, which kept men aloof from each other in 
matters of right and law, needed the balance of a 
close and lively sympathy which would attach man 
to man, though isolated and iudepe|pl9!ff"lhrough 
the equity of the law, by voluntary bonds ; and 
this is what at last took place in France, and 
accounts for its greatnesft. By this, ^ are be- 
come a nation, whilst th§ pure Celts have remained 
in a state of clanship. The petty society of the 
clan, formed by the rude bond of a real or fictitious 
#*e)ation8ljip§, was incapacitated from receiving 

♦ Or else they emigrate. Hence, the Germanic Warguit 
the Ver Sacrum of the Italian nations. The law of primo- 
geniture, which is often equivalent to the proscription and 
iMiDishment of the younger sons, thus becomes a fertile 
source of colonization. 

t See the Second Part qf this work ; and the works of 
Somner, Robinson, Palgrave, Dalrymple, Sullivan, Low, 
Price, Logan, the Collectanea de Rebm Hibernicia, and the 
Usances de Rohan, Brouerec, &c. Blackstone understood 
nothing 9f the matter. ^ I 

t According to Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 
2.13, it was the custom of gavel-kind which delivered Great 
Britain i(|to the hands of the Saxons, by the incessant sub- 
division of the possessions of tlfe chiefs into small tyranT.,ip 
nies. He cites two remarkable instances from two Lives of 
the Saints. 

f It is well known that in Brittany the title of uncle is 
given to the cousin who Is superior by one degree ; a custmn 
evidently tending to draw the ties of kindred tighter. 

I Generally speaking, the spirit of clanship has been stronger 
in Brittany than is supposed, although less dominant among 
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Hisalonary spirit of the 
Celtic ChttTch. 


THE CHURCH REFLECTS 


Irish and Scotch Culdees, 


anytHing from without, or coimectiug itaelf with 
anything foreign. The ten thousand men who 
constituted the clan Campbell were all cousins of 
the chief*, all named Ompbells, and were so little 
desirous of knowing or, being more, as scarcely to 
reoollect that they were Scotch. The small and 
dry nucleus of the cUu has ever proved unfit for 
purposes of aggregation. Flints serve badly for 
Imilding, as they do not readily txike the mortar f; 
whereas lioman brick so affects it, that to this day 
cement and brick unite in forming in the Roman 
monuments one compnet and indestructible block. 

On becoming Chris^ms, one would suppose that 
the Celtic nations wouv have been softened into 
union and fellow feeling. This was not the case. 
The Celtic Church partook of the nature of the 
clan. At first, fecund and ardent, it seemed about 
to take the west by storm. The Pelagian doctrines 
were eagerly received in Provence, though wel- 
comed but to die there. Later still, whilst the 
Germans invade the land from the east, the 
Celtic Church moves on the west, pn Ireland ; 
where intrepid anfl ardent missionaries land, ll!i*ed 
with poetic fervour and vain of their logical skill. 
Nothing was ever more wildly imaginative than 
the barbarous Odysseys of these holy adventurers, 
these bird-like travellers, who alight in flocks upon 
Gaul, both before and after St. Columbanus. The 
impetus is immense ; the result small. \^inly do the 
glowing sparks fall upon this world, drenched with 
the deluge of German barbarism. St. Columbanus, 
says his contemporary biographer, was about to 
cross the Rhine, to convert the Suevi, when a 
dream stayed him. What the Celts omit, the 
Germans will accomplish of themselves; and St. 
Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon, will convert those whom 
St. Columbanus has disdained. The latter saint 
passes into Italy ; but it is to give battle to the 
Pope. The Celtic Church separates from the 
Church Universal, rejects unity and co-operation, 
and refuses to lose herself humbly in European 


the Cymry fhamthe daSfl. (See in the Second Part, a note 
upUn Lauriere'a important article, FORJURER LES FAC- 
In the Olossaire du,Droit Franfais.) 

■ ■•'•afct tbo oliedience of these cousins was not without its 
fUle and independence. "Stronger than the laird were 
vassals,'* is an old Celtic saying —Logan, i, 192. "The 
right of primogeniture among the Celtic race was, however, 
obliged to give way to superiority in military abilities. The 
anecdote of the young chief of Clanrannald is well-known. 
On hIs return to take possession of his estate, observing the 
profuse quantity of cattle that bad been slaughtered to 
celebrate his arrival, he very unfortunately remarked that a 
few hens might have answered the purpose. This exposure 
of a narrow mind, and inconsiderate display of indhibrence 
to the feelings of his people, were fatal. ‘ We will have 
nothing to do with a ben^ehief,' said the indignant clans- 
men, and Immediately raised one of his brothers to the 
dignity. So highly did the Highlanders value the qualifica- 
tions of tbelr commanders, that In the depositi(m. of one 
whom they deemed unwoi^hy, they risked the evil of a 
deadly Ihud. On this occasion, the Pn^ers, among whom 
young Clanrannald had been fostered, took arms to revenge 
hto dh^raoej but they Wfre, after a desperate de- 

*^ iaate4 with great slaughter, and the unhappy hen-chief 
perished on the field." 

t A Breton proverb says—" A hundred countries, a hun- 
dred ways ; a hundred parishes, a hundred churches ” — 
Kant hrot, kant kis, 

Kant phrrex, kant ilis. 

* A Welsh proverb—" Two Welshmen, and a fight.” 


catholicity. But the Culdees of Ireland and of 
Scotland, who permitted themselves marriage, and 
were independent even whilst living under the rule 
of their order, which associated them in small 
ecclesiastical clans * of twelve members each, have 
to give way before the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon monks, disciplined by the Roman missions. 

The Celtic Chm’ch will perish, as the Celtic 
State has already. The tribes of Britain, indeed, 
endeavoured, when the Romans abandoned their 
island, to form a kind of republic f- The Cum- 
brians and Loegrians (Cumry and Lloe/gwyi^ 
Wales and England,) united for a moment uhoCT 
the Loegrian Vortigern, in order to oppose the 
Piets and Scots from the north. But, badly sup- 
ported by the Cambrians, Vortigern was obliged to 
call in the Saxons, who, fronj auxiliaries, soon be- 
came enemies. , Loegria conquered, Cambria held 
out under the famous Arthur, and prolonged the 
resistance for two centuries. The Saxons them- 
selves were to be subdued in a single battle, by 
William the Bastard ; so ill-calculated is the Ger- i 
manic race for resistance. In the same manner i 
the Franks, established in Gaul, were subdued and J 
thoroughly changed in the second generation, by I 
ecclesiastical influence. 1 


* See the following book, v- 

t We learn from Gildas, p. 8, that the Saxons had a 
prophecy, according to which they were to ravage Britain 
for a hundred and fifty years, and keep possession of it a 
hundred and fifty (may not the last clause be an interpola- 
tion of the Welsh ?) : — 

" A serpent with cnains 
Towering and plundering 
With armed wings 
From Germania, &c." 

Taliesin, p. 94, and Turner, i. p. 312. 

The following is Merlin’s famous prophecy as given by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who has preserved for us the 
t religious traditions of Britain, formerly contained in the 
books of exaltation (Itbri exaltatloms)^ as the Latins styled 
them;— 

" As Vortigern was sitting on the bank of a dried-up lake, 
two dragons came out .of it, one white, the o^er red.” The 
red chases the white, and the king asks Merlin what that 

portends Merlin weeps ; the white is the Briton, 

the red the Saxon. ..." The wild-boar of Cornwap. will 
trample their necks under his feet. The isles of Ocean will 
be his, and his will be the ravines of Gaul. He will be 
famous in the mouths of his people, and his actions will be 
as food to those who shall sing them. Then will come the 
lion of justice; at his roar the towers of Gaul and the 
dragons of the isles will tremble. Then will come the goat 
with horns of gold, and beard of silver. So strong will be 
the breath of his nostrils, that it will shroud in vapours the 
whole breadth of the Island. The women will have the 
gait of serpents, and tHeir every step shall witness their 
pride. The flames of the fUneral pile shajl be changed into 
swans, who will swim upon the land, as in a river. The 
stag of ten tyne will bear four crowns of gold. His six 
remaining branches will be changed into ox horns, which 
will shake, with an unheard-of sound, the three isles of 
Britain. The forest will tremble at it, and will cry out with 
human voice — ‘ Come, Cambria, gird Cornwall to thy ^dc, 
and say to Gtdntonhi— * The earth shall swallow thee up.’” 
— "Then shall there be massacre of the fore^ner. The 
fountains of Armorica shall leap, Camhria shall filled 
with joy, the oaks of Cornwall shall put forth their luxu- 
riance. Stones shall speak; the straits of Gaul sbaU be 
contracted. . . . Three eggs shall be Iiatched,in the nest, 
whence shall issue fbx, bear, and wolf. On whifh shall 
arise the giant of iniquity, whose look shall freeze the world 
with fear.” Galfrid. Monemutemis; 1. iv. 


I 
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The Cambrians held out two hundred years by 
force of arms, and more than a thousand by 
dint of hope. Uutameablo hope (the ** uncon- 
querable will” of Milton) has been the charac- 
teristic of these races. The ;Sao«OM (Saxons — 
English, in the languages of the Highlands and of 
Wales,) believe Arthur to be dead. They are 
deceived. Arthur lives, and bides his time. 
Pilgrims have even found him in Sicily, lying 
enchanted under Etna*. The sagest of sages, the 
Druid Myrdhyn (Merlin), is also somewhere in 
exist^ce. He sleeps under a stone in the forest, 
tffipbligh the fault of his mistress, Vyvyan. She 
chose to try her power, and brought the sage to 
tell her the fatal word by which he could be spell- 
bound. He, who knew all, was not ignorant of the 
use to which she was about to put it. Neverthe- 
less, he told it her, and, solely to please her, laid 
himself quietly down in his tomb-t*. 

Whilst waiting for his resurrection, this great 
race weeps, and sings 4: songs as full of tears as 
those of the Jews by Babel’s stream. This im- 
press of melancholy is staniped on the few Ossianic 
^fragments which are really ancient. The language 
of our less unfortunal!^ Bretons abounds in melan- 
choly sayings. They sympathise with night, and 
with death. “ I never sleep,” says their proverb, 
“ that 1 do not die a bitter death — and, to him 
who passes over a tomb, “Step from off my corpse.” 
It is another saying of theirs, that “theejirthis 
too oM to bring fortli.” 

They have no great reason to be gay, since all 
has been against them. BrittJiny and Scotland 
have voluntarily espoused the weaker party and 
the losing side. The Chouans supported Jhe Bour- 
bons, the IIighlan(lei*s, the Stuarts. But the Celts 
lost the power of making kings when the myste- 
^rious stone, fonnerly brought from Ireland into 
Scotland, was transferred to Westminster §. 

* Gervasius Tilburiensis, de Otiis imperialibus, ap. Scr. 
R. Brunswic. p. 721. Thierry, Conquete de I’Angleterre, 
2nd ed. t. iv, p, 25. 

t It is the ^istory of Adam and Eve, Samson and 
Etehlah, Hercules and Omphale; but the Celtic legend is 
the most alTecting. ^ 

t following is the most popular of the Welsh songs; 
it is partly in Welsh, partly in English . — 

“ Sweet is the tale of the minstrel merry, 

Ar hyd y Nos (All the night). 

Sweet the rest of heidsmen weary, 

Ar hyd y Nos ; 

And for hearts opprest with sorrow, 

Forced the mask of joy to borrow, 

Comfort is there, till the morrow, 

Ar hyd y Nos." 

Cambro-Britoh, November, 1819. 

§ Ixigan, i. 197.^ The practice of crowning a king upon 
I a stone is of remote antiquity. The celebrated coronation 
j chair, the seat of which is formed of the slab on which the 
( kings of Scotland were inaugurated, is an object of curiosity 
to those who visit Westminster Abbey. The history of this 
stone is carried back to a period far beyond all authentic 
record ; and the Irish say that it was first in their posses- 
ajpnir According to Wintoun, its original situftion was in 
**"Tona. It was certainly in Argyle, where it is l)elieved to 
have remained long at the castle of Dunstaffhage, before it 
was removed to Scone, the place of coronation for the kings 
of Scotland, whence it was carried to London by Edward the 
First. This curious relic is of a dark colour, and appears to 
) be that iort found near Dundee. It was looked on with 
: great veneration by the ancient Scots, who believed the fate 
j of the nation depended on its preservation. The Irish 


Of all the Celtic natiuns, BrlttaJiy is the least to 
be pitied, having been 80 long the sharer of equality I 
— France is a human© and geuereus country. The 
Welsh Cymry, again, were admitted under the 
Tudors (from Henry the Eighth’s time), to the 
privileges of Englishmen ; still, it was by torrents 
of blood and the massacre of the Bards, that 
England led the way to this happy fraternity, which, 
after all, is perhaps more apparent than real*. 

As for Cornwall, so long the Peru of England, who 
saw in her only her mines, her fate has been to 
lose even to her languagef: — “ There are only 
four or five of us who speak the language of the 
counti'y, said an old man in 1776) and they are all 
old folic like me, from sixty to eighty years of age ; 
not one of the young people know a word of it.” 

Singular fate of the Celtic 4 >mrld ! Of its two 
great divisions, one, although the least unfortunate, 
is perisliing, wearing away, or at all events losing 
its language, costume, and character — I allude to 
the Highlanders of Scotland and the people of 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany J. Hero we find 

called it clorh na cineamna, the stone of fortune, and the 
Scots preserve the following oracular verse— 

Cinniiih Scuil saor am fine, 

Mar breug am faistine : 

Far am faighear an lia-fail, 

Dlighe flaitheas do ghabhail. i 

“ (‘The race of the free Scots shall flourish, if this predic- 
tion is not fal.se ; wherever the stone of destiny is found, 
theyshallprevailhy the right of Heaven.’) . . . Saxo Gram- 
maticus, lib. i., says it was the ancient custom in Denmark 
to crown the kings sitting on a stone. . . . These inaugu- 
ration seats were always placed on eminences. On Quoth- 
quan’Law, a beautiful green hill in the ward of Lanark, is , 
a stone artificially hollowed, on which it is said that Wal- 
lace sat in conference with his chiefs.” * 

* The Tudors placed the Welsh dragon in the arms of 
England, as the Stuarts afterwards adorned them with the 
gloomy Scotch thistle ; but the fierce leopards have not 
, admitted either on a footing of equality any more than the 
Irish harp. ' 

t Memoirs of the London Society of Antiquaries, li. 305. ' 
Thierry, Conq. de I’Anglet. iv. 2*11. 

(The pa{«;r referred to l)y the author is in fifth volume ' 
of the Transactionsof the London Antiquarian Society; being ; 
a letter from Daines Barrington, read March Slst, 1^76, in j 
continuation of some remarks of his “ On the ]^^iration‘bf j 
the Cornish Language,” published in the third volume of | 
the Society’s Transactions. Appended to this letter, Is a | 
letter written in Cornish and English (deposited with the | 
||ociety) sent to him from an aged Cornish fisherman ; of j 
which the following is part My age is threescore and t 
five, I learnt Cornish when I was a boy, 1 have been to sea ' 
with my father and five other men In the boat. And have j 
not heard a word of English spoken In the boat. For a week ; 
together, I never saw a Cornish book, I learned Comish ; 
going to sea with old men, There is not more than four or j 
five in our town, Can talk Cornish now, Old people four- ! 
score years old, Comish is all forgot with young people.” j 
This letter is dated Mousehole, July 3rd, 1776. It ia 1 
written in lines of various length : the Cornish above, the | 
English gnder. The' punctuation of the foregoing copy | 
shows the length of each line.) %’iiAKSi.ATon. 

t See the Cambro-Briton (having for motto, Kymuv fu, 
Ktmry F¥»»}. Many laws were passed prohibiting the Irish 
from spcaiing their native tongue, and the Welsh as well, 
about the year 1700. In the principal Welsh grammar ^ 
schools, particularly in North Wales, Welsh, far from 
meeting encouragement, has been for many years discoun- 
tenanced by severe penalties. The boys there speak it 
incorrectly, are unacquainted with its grammar, and are 
unable to write it. Cambro-Biitorit 1821. But it appears 
that the Celtic tongues have taken refuge in literature. In 



^ ProHAckness of the Irish. 


FATE OF THE CELTIC RACES. 


Disappearing of the 
Highlanders. 


the aexious and moml element of the race, which < 
fleema dying of Badness and%oon to be extinguished. 
The other, filted witli inexhaustibleness of life, 
multiplies and increases ’despite of everything: it 
will be felt that 1 speak of Ireland. 

Ireland ! poor^ldei^ iMM of the Celtic race, so 
for from France,* her sister, who cannot stretch 
out her arm to protect her across the waves — the 
ide of SaifUs*, the emerald of the «ea, all fertile 
Ireland, whose men grow like grass, to the terror 
of England, in whose ear is daily shouted — “ they 
are another million” — land of poets, of bold 
thinkers, of John Erigenes, of Berkeley, of Toland, 
land of Moore, land of O’Connell f — land of the 
brilliant speech and lightning sword, which, in the 
oeuility of the world, still jjreserves the power of 
poetry. The English may lau^ii when they hear 
in some obscure comer of their towns the Irish 
widow improvising the coronach over the corpse of 
her husband J — pleurer d Vlrlandam (to weep 
Irish)!, is with them a by-word of scorn. Weep, 

Ifil, there existed seventy works printed in Welsh; their 
number is supposed now to exceed 10,000. Logan, ii. — 
The Celtic dress has undergone no less persecution than the 
language. In 158.5 an act of iiarliament fofbade thenative.s 
to assemble in the Irish dress. However, the Irish appear 
to have given it up in the middle of the seventeenth century 
with less reluctance than the Scotch Highlanders. It is 
stated in a Scotch paper of 1750, that a murderer was ac- 
quitted, as the individual he killed wore a T^tan dress. 

{The various enactments against the use of the Highland 
dress were repealed by a bill introduced into parliament by 
the Duke of Montrose, in 1782; and the perpetuation of the 
language and dress of the Scottish Galil is one of the main 
objects of the Celtic Society.) Translator. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis (Topograph. Hibemiae, ill. c. 29) 

, reproached the Irish as the only people in the world who 
1 did not cement the Church of Christ with blood. “ All the 
eaints of this country,” he says, “are confessors, but no 
martyr, which can scarce be paralleled by any other Chris- 
tian nation. There has not been found those who would 
cement the foundations of the rising Church with blood.” 
Then, playing on the words of the Psalmist, he exclaims — 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not one.” To this 
repxoecflf^Bli^ice, Archbishop of Cashel, replied — “ It is 
true our country boasts of numbers of holy men and scho- 
lars, Who have enlightened not only Ireland, but all Europe; 
but we have ever held piety and learning in too much 
roverenoer*lo Injure, much less destroy the promoters of 
either. Perhaps now, sir,” added he, “that your master 
holds the monarchy In his hands, we shall be enabled to 
add martyrs to our catalogue of saints.” The good Arch- 
bishop alludes to the murder of Thomas k. Becket. O’Hallir- 
rmi, Introduot. to the Hist, of Ireland. (Dublin, 1772, p. 182, 
183.) 

t Since Mlralieau’s time, no assembly, I think, has wit- 
nessed a finer burst of eloquence than O’ConneU’s unpre- 
meditated speech on the 5th of February, 1833. 

1 Logan, 11. 382. It is an extempore composition, des- 
canting on the virtues and respectability of the deceased. 
At the end of each stanza, a chorus of women and girls 
swell the notes into aloud, plaintive cry. The Irish, in 
remote parts, before the last howl, expostulate with the 
dead body, and reproach it^(or having died, notwithstanding 
he had a good wife and a milch cow, several fine children, 
and a competency of potatoes. Ibid. 383. The singing of 
the omonach appears to have given place to the^playing of 
the bagpipes, among the Kighlanders. 

I (Sic in orig.) 

{The passage of Logan which the author has introduced 


poor Ireland, and may France weep as well, as she 
beholds at Paris, over the gate of the asylum 
which receives your sons, that harp which asks for 
succour. Let us weep at our inability to give back 
the blood, which they have shed for us. In vain, 
iu less than two centuries, have four hundred thou- 
sand Irish* fought in our armies. We must wit- 
ness the sufferings of Ireland, without uttering a 
word. In like manner have we long neglected 
and forgotten our ancient allies, the Scotch — and 
the Scotch mountaineer will soon have disappeared 
from the face of the earth f. The HighlaMs are 
daily unpeopled. The conversion of small holdii!fs 
into large farms, which ruined Rome, has destroyed 
Scotland J. Estates may be found ninety-six 
square miles in extent, others twenty miles long and 
three broad § ; so that the Highlander will soon 
only exist in history and in Walter Scott. When 
the tartan and claymore are seen passing, the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh run to their doors to 
gaze at the unusual sight. The Highlander ex- 
patriates himself and disappeai's ; and the bagpipe 
awakens the mountains w'itli but one air|| — 

“ Cha till, cha till, cha till, sin tuile.” • 

We return, we return, we return, no more. 

into his text, is as follows This wild and melancholy 
dirge has been termed ‘the*howl,’ and gave rise to the ex- 
pression among the English of ‘ weeping Irish.’ ”) Trans- 
lator. 

* O’Halloran, i. 95. 376. Louis XIV. wrote several letters 
with his own hand, to press the claims of the Irish on 
Charles II. See, particularly, the letter dated Sept. 7th, 
1660. O’Halloran states, that, according tt> the registers of 
the War-Oliice, 450,000 Irish enlisted under the French 
banners between 1691 and 1745 inclusive. Perhaps, this 
estimate should include all the Irish who entered our armies 
up to 1789. 

t The Scotch mountaineers are now compelled to emigra-* 
tion by want. The land is every where converted into pas- 
ture. Regiments can hardly be raised there The piobrach 
may sound ; no warriors will reply to it. 

The entire passage of Logan, which M. Michelet has 
condensed into the above note, is as follows : — “ Many 
Highland proprietors have of late turned ^heir almost ex-* 
elusive ^tention to sheep-farming, and have followed their 
object wnh so much zeal, that whole districts have been ; 
depopulated that they might be turned into extensiv^sheep- 
walks. How far this may be ultimately of advantage to 
proprietors it is not easy to foresee, but its policy is cer- 
tainty very objectionable. To force so great a number of 
the Inhabitants to emigrate, and thus deprive the country 
of the services of a large proportion of the best part of the 
peasantry is surely a serious national evil. Regiments can 
no longer be raised in case of need, in those places where 
now are only to be seen the numerous fiocks of the solitary 
shepherd. The piobrach may sound through the deserted 
glens, but no eager wartriors will answer the summons ; the 
last notes which pealed in many a valley ,ivere the plaintive 
strains of the expatriated clansmen in ’Cha till, cha till, 
cha till, sin tuile.’ ” 

I Latifundia perdidire Italiam. Pliny, xviii. Iu Scotland, 
the lairds have taken possession of the lands belonging to 
the clan, and have converted their suzerainship into pro- 
perty. — In Brittany, on the contrary, many fanners who 
held lands a? the lord's pleasure, have become propri^.t.^ ; 
the former owners having been deprived of tbeir estates asT* 
feudal lords. 

I Logan, ii. 75. 


S Id. ibid. 56. 



Causes of migration. GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. R«l«gion of the Germans. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
THE GERMANS. 

CHAPTER I. 

GERMANIC WORLD. — INVASION. — MEROVINGIANS, 



Behind the old Celtic, Iberian, and Roman 
Europe, so precisely defined by its peninsulas and 
islands, lay stretched out another world — the Ger- 
manic and Slavonic world of the noi*th — equally, 
though differently, vast and vague, and with its 
boundaries, left indeterminate by nature, deter- 
mined by political revolutions. Nevertheless, this 
indecisive character is ever striking in Russia, 
Poland, and in Germany itself. On our side, the 
frontiers of the German language and population 
run down into Lormne and Belgium. Eastwards, 
the Slavonic frontier of Germany has been upon 
the Elbe, then on fhe Oder, and then,— as un- 
settled as this capricious stream which so often 
changes its course. Through Prussia and Silesia, 
at once German and Slavonic, Germany dips to- 
wards Poland and towafvls Russia, that is to say, 
towards the boundless world of barbarism. North- 
wards, the sea is hardly a better defined boundary. 
The sands of Pomerania are the continuation of 
the bottom of the Baltic ; and there, lie under tlie 
level of the water towns and villages like those 
threatened to be swallowed up by the sea in 
Holland. Pomerania is but the battle-field of the 
two elements. • 

The land is undefined, its inhabitants unsettled. 
Such at least is the picture given by Tacitus in his 
De Muribus Germanomm. He speaks of marshes 
and forests of greater or smaller extent, as they 
are cleared and retreat before man, or grow denser 
in the spots which lie has abandoned } of scattered 
habitations, and of scanty cultivation, transferred, 
each year to a virgin soil. The forests were alter- 
nated with mw’chcSf vast openings, an indeterminate 
an€t common territory, which yielded a path for 
migrations, the scene of the first attempts at culti- 
vation, and where a few huts would be collected 
together as caprice dictated. “ Their dwellings,” 
says Tacitus, “ are not contiguous ; here, they will 
stop near a spring, there, near a clump of trees.” 
To determine the limits of the march, is the all- 
important office of the forest council — but the 
limits are not very accurately ^awn. "What* 
size,” it is asked, can the husbandman make his 
lot in the fwtrcA? As far as he can himl his 
ammer.” The hammer of Thor is the sign of 
property, and the instrauient of this peaceful con- 
quest over nature. 

However, it must not be inferred from these 
changes of abode, and this desultory mode of culti- 
Littion, that they were a nomade people. They 
** display uoiie of'^that spirit of adventure which has 
equally led ancient Celt and modern Tartar over 
Europe and Asia. 

Specific causes are usually assigned for the first 
migrations of the great Germanic swarm : thus, 
the t'irabri were forced towards the south by sm 
irruption of the ocean, and in the course of their 


flight hurried numerous nations along with them. 
War and famine, and a craving for a more genial 
soil, as is evident frofn Tacitus, often forced tribe 
after tribe upon each other ; but when they found 
a spot to their liking and with mftural defences, 
they settled down there. The Prisons, who have 
for so many ages remained faithful both to the soil 
and the customs of tlteir ancestors, are a case in 
point. 

Notwithstanding the lively colours with whifeh 
Tacitus has delighted to adorn them, the manners 
of the early inhabitants of Germany do not appear 
to have differed from those of most barbarous 
nations. The hospitality, deadly spirit of revenge, 
pa|pionate •ddiction to gaming, love of fermented 
drinks, abandonment of agriculture to their women, 
Ind numerous traits of the kind supposed by writers 
unacquainted with any other savage people to be 
peculiar to the Germans, are common to most races 
of men in a state of nature. However, they are 
not to be confounded with the pastoral Tartar or 
American •hunting tribe*s. The German hordes, 
more agricultural and less scattered than they, 
and not covering the same vast sjiaces, appeal* to 
us under softened features, seeming rather bar- 
barian than savage, rather rude than ferocious. 

At the time Tacitus described Germany, the 
Cimbri and Teutons (Ingajvonos, Isttevones,) were 
fading and dying away in the west ; the Goths 
and Lombarcis were beginning to rise in the east ; 
we hardly hear of the Saxon vanguard, the Angles ; 
and the Frankish confederation was not formed. 
The Suevi (Henniones) were the dominant race *. 
The prevailing religion, although many tribes may 
have cherished peculiar local sope rstition s, con- 
sisted, there is every reason to in the 

worship of the elements, of the groves, and of the 
fountains f : and every year the goddess Hertha 
{erd, the earth), issuing in a covered car from the 
mysterious forest in which she had placed %er 
sanctuary, in an island of the Northern Ocean t, 
showed herself for adoration. , 

* Majorem enim Germanise partem obtinent Tacit. 
German, c. S8. 

t When St. Boniface went to convert the Hess, he found 
that “some sacrificed to gi^oves and fountains privately, 
others openly.” Acta SS. Ord. 6. Ben. seec. ill. in S. 
Bonif. 

(The adoration of stones in woods anff elsewhere was 
forbidden by a Council of Lateran, in 452. Gregory of Tours 
states that woods, waters, birds, beasts, stones were wor- 
shipped in his time — he wrote in the sixth century ; and 
the Geemans were prohibited sacrifices or auguries be- 
side sacred groves or fountain* by Pope Gregory III,, about 
740. “ So ditficult is it,” says Ixigan (ii. 354), from whom 
the forggoing facts are taken, “ to wean people from the 
religion of their fathers, and that which has been long Vene- 
rated, that the first Christians were obliged to conciliate 
their proselytes by tolerating sopie of their prejudices; 
perhaps^ they themselves were somewhat afibeted by a 
respect for ancient usages.”) Trauslator. 

t Tacit. Germania, c. 40. “ Thjy all agree to wocsbip the 
goddess Earth, or, as they call her, Herth, whom they con- 
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Just as we have seen Draidical Gaul established 
in Gallic Gaul by the invasten of the Cymry, so a 
new Germany nine above thsiie races and religions, 
and succeeded Ihe infant world of primeval Ger- 
many, which, s«iokmrl^» va|ne, and indecisive, 
bowed down in;.worahij|^?.^matter. The invasion 
of the worshippera of jpidil, of the Goths (Jutes, 
Gepidse, Lombards, Burgundians), and of the 
Saxons, imparted to the Suevic tribes a higher 
civilization, and bolder and more heroic aspira- 
tions ; for although tlie system of Odin was un- 
doubtedly far from having reacIuHl the elevation 
it subsequently attained, particularly in Iceland, 
it already contained the elements of a nobler life 
and deeper morality. It promised the brave im- 
mortality, a paradise, a Valhalla, where they would 
battle the whole day, and at eve sit down to the 
fOast of heroes : whilst on earth it spoke to them 
of a sacred city— city of the Asi, Asgard, a happy 
and hallowed spot, from which the Germanic races 
had Iteen formerly driven forth, and which was to 
be the object of their wanderings over the world ■*. 

aider as the common mother of all. This divinity, ac(il5rd- 
Ing to tlieir notion, interposes in mundane affairs, and, al 
times, visits the several nations of the globe. A sacred 
grove on an island In the Northern Ocean is dedicated to 
her. There stands her sacred chariot, covered with a vest- 
ment, to he touched by the priest only. When she takes 
her seat in this holy vehicle, he becomes immediately con- 
scious of her presence, and in his At of enthusfasm pursues 
lier progress. Th^ chariot is drawn by cow s yoked together. 
A general festival take.s place, and public rejoicings are 
heard, wherever the goddess directs her way. No war is 
thought of; arms are laid aside, and the sword is sheathed. 
The sweets of peace are known, and then only relished. 
At length the same priest declares the goddess satisAcd 
with her visitation, and reconducts her to her sanctuary. 
The chariot with the sacred mantle, and, if we may believe 
report, the goddess herself, are puriAed in a secret lake. In 
this ablution certain slaves olheiate, and instantly perish in 
the water. Hence the terrors of superstition are more 
widely diffused ; a religious horror seises every mind, and 
all are content in pious ignorance to venerate that awful 
mystery, which no man can see and live.” 

May nemHS of Tacitus be the holy isle of 

the Saxons, HeVfiyland Heligoland), situated at the mouth 
of the Elba, and which is also called Fmetesland, from the 
UhlUb of the Mol worshipped there? nomine dei sui falsi, 
EoasTK, Fosetesland est appellata. Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. 

p. 2S.)i According to Adam de Breme, it was held 
In veneration by mariners, even in the eleventh century, 
i Pontanus describes it in i.130. It consists of two rocks, 
like Mont St, Michel and the rock of Delphi, (^'ee Turner, 
Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 125.) The sea, which all hut 
swallowed up North-Strandt in 1634, nearly washed away 
Heligoland in 1649.— Since iH14, this Danish isle, which 
was the cradle of their ancestors, has belonged to the Eng- 
lish. Its arms are, a vessel under full sail. ' 

(Gibbon supposes the Isle of Rugen to be the island in 
question ; and, with respect to the suspension of war which 
honoured the presence of the goddess, observes, “ The truce 
of God, so dten and so ineffhctually proclaimed by the 
el«rgy of thiQ eleventh century, was an obvious imitation of 
this ancient oustom,” Decline and Pall, vol. i. c. ixap. 3?3. 
Ilee Mso, quoted by him, Dr. Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V. 
vol. i. note 10.) TnAi«si.aToa. 

• Consult an interesting memoir, by M. Leo, on the wor- 
ship of Odin in Germany.— j|R Regnar Lodhrog’s Saga, the 
Normans are represented as going to seek Rome, of whose 
fame and opulence they have heard so much. Coming to 
Luna, they take it for Rome, and plunder it. Finding their 
mistake, they set out again, and meet an old man, who has 
iron shoes on hM feet. He tells them that he is Imund to 
Rome, hut that it is so fat off that he has already worn out a 


It is not improbable that the migrations of the 
barbarians were in some decree prompted by this 
belief, and had in view the discovery of the sacred 
city, as another holy city was at a I&ter age the 
object of the crusades. 

There is an essential difference to be noted 
among the Odinic tribes. The Goths, Lombards, 
and Burgundians, looked up to and fought under 
military chiefs, as the Amali and Balti * ; and the 
spirit of warlike fellowship, of the comitatus, de- 
scried by Tacitus in the early Germans, was all 
powerful amongst these people : — “ Where merit 
is conspicuous, no man blushes to be seen A 
list of followers or companions. A clanship is 
formed in this manner, with degrees of rank and 
subordination. The chief judges the pretensions 
of all, and assigns to each man his proper station. 

A spirit of emulation prevails among his whole 
train, all struggling to be the first in favour, while 
the chief places all his glory in the number and 
intrepidity of his companions. In that consists his 
dignity ; to be surrounded by a band of young 
men is the source of his power ; in peace, his 
brightest ornament j in war, his strongest bulwark. 
Nor is ‘his fame confined to^his own country ; it 
extends to foreign nations, and is then of the j 
first importance, if he surpasses his rivals in the 
number and courage of his followers. He receives 1 
presents from all parts ambassadors are sent to 
him ; and his name alone is often sufficient to 
decide the issue of a war. In the field of action, 
it is disgraceful to the prince to be surpassed in 
valour by his companions ; and not to vie with 
him ill martial deeds, is equally a reproach to his 
followers. If he dies on the field, he who survives 
him survives to live in infamy. All are bound to 
defend their leader, to suegour him in the heat of 
action, and to make even their own actions sub- 
servient to his renown. This is the bond of union, 
the most sacred obligation. The chief fights for 
victory; the followers for their chief. If, in the 
course of a long peace, the people relax into sloth 
and indolence, it often happens that the yomig'' 
^nobles seek a more active life in the service of 
‘other states engaged in war. The German mind 
cannot brook repose. The field of danger is the 
field of glory. Without violence and rapinji, a 
train of dependants cannot be maintained. The 
chief roust show his liberality, and the follower 
expects it. He demands at one time this warlike 
horse ; at another, that victorious lance imbrued 
with tlie blood of the enemy. The prince’s table, 
however inelegant, must always be plentiful : it is 
the only pay of his followers. War and depreda- 
' tion are the ways and means of the chieftain f.” 

In the other branch of the Odinic tribes this 
principle of attachment to a chief, -jtbis personal 
devotion and worship of man by man, which at a 
later period became the vita,l principle of feudal- 


similar pair of shoes ; at which they lose heart.— See Am- 
pere, Sur la Litt^rature du Nord. 

* Jornandesj^c. 13, 14,) has given the genealogy of Tht;- 
derlc, the fourteenth offkhoot of the race of the Amali, ^ 
beginning with Gapt, one of the asi or demigods ; “ a 
wondrous origin,” says the same author. Sec Gihhon, i. 394, 
and vB, c. 39.— Baltha, or Bonn (hence the English, bold), 
— Alorie was of this illustrious stock. The family of Baux, 
belonging to Provence and to Naples, boast their descent 
fh>m tlie Balti.— Gibbon, i. SH. vii 2. • 

t The above is &om Murphy’s tcanslatiOD. 



GERMAN RACES. 


Mistake of the Ancients irlth 
regard to the Gennans. 
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Character of the German 
genius. 


ism, — is of late derelopiii^t. The Saxons seem 
at first to have been strangers to this tvarlike 
hierarchy mentioned by Tacitus. Equal under 
the gods, and under the Asi, children of the gods, 
their chiefs had no authority over them, except 
when supposed to be divinely commissioned. The 
very names of Asi and Saxons are perhaps iden- 
tical * * * § . They were divided into three nations and 
twelve tribes ; and every other division was so 
obnoxious to them, that when the Lombards in- 
vaded Italy, the Saxons refused to follow them, 
^roqgh dislike to conform to the military division 
m tens and hundreds in use among their allies +. 
It was not till a late period — some, indeed, 
state not till Alfred’s time — when, hemmed in 
between the Franks and Slaves, they betook them- 
selves to the ocean and threw themselves upon 
England, that the authority of military chieftainship 
and division into hundreds prevailed among them. 
Once established in the north of Germany, the 
Saxons seem to have long remained sedentary, 
whilst the Goths or Jutes, on the contrary, under- 
took distant expeditions, migrating into Scandina- 
t via and Denmark, and appearing almost at the 
same time on the llknube and the Baltic ; vast 
ex}>edition8 which could never have been under- 
taken except the entire population had formed one 
band, and the comUatus, the appi*enticeship to war, 
had been organised uilfier hereditary chiefs. 
Pressing on all the Germanic tribes, the latter 
were obliged to put themselves in motion, — either 
to give place to the new comers, or to follow them 
in their wanderings. The youngest and the bold- 
est arrayed themselves under leaders, and began a 
life of war and adventures — another trait common 
to all barbarous nations. In Lusitania and ancient 
Italy the young men* were draughted off to the 
4 mountains ; and, among the Sabelli, the banish- 
ment of part of the population was regularly 
organised, and consecrated by the appellation of 
ver sacrum These banished or banned men* 
{banditti), thrust out of their country into the 
world, and out of the pale of the law {outlaws) into 
* a state of ^arfare, these wolves {tcanjr), as they 
were called m the north §, constitute the adven- 
turous and poetic portion of all ancient nations. 

l%e young and heroic form which the Germanic 
race hapj^eued to assume in the eyes of the old 
Latin world, has been imagined the invariable 
character of the race ; and historians, whose autho- 
rity has great weight with me, have considered 
that we are indebted to the Germans for the spirit 
of independence and the genius of frae personality. 
Before . subscribing, however, to this opinion, it 
should be ascertain^ whether all races have not, 
in similar situations, presented similar characteris- 
tics. As the Germans were the last who arrived 

* Saxone$, Saxen, Sacae, Asi, Arii? — Turner, i. 115. 
Saxones, that is, Sakai Sum, sons of the Sacs, conquerors 
of Bactriana. Pliny says that the Sakai settled in Armenia 
called themselves Saecassanl (1. vi. c. 11); the province of 
where they were, was called Sact^ena. (Strab. 
L xi. p. 776-8.) We find Saxoi on the Enxlne. (St^han. 
de Urb. et Pop. p. 657.) Ptolemy calls a Scythian i>€ople, 
sprung from the Sakai, Saxons. 

t I am sorry that the author in whom T have read this 
important fact has slipped my memory, 

t Sefimy History of Rome, 2nd edit. i. 58. 

§ Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterth timer, 1828, 
p. 396. 


of the barbarians, may not the qualities which 
have oomposed the bai^arian genius of all ages 
have been ascribed to them I May we not even 
say that their successes over tike empii*e are attri- 
butable to their readiness to band together in 
large armaments, and to their hereditary attach- 
ment to the families of their chiefs — in a word, to 
that personal devotion and submissiveness to order 
which have in every age been characteristic of 
Germany ; so that what has been adduced in proof 
of the indomitable spirit and strong individuality 
of the German warriors, is, on the contrary, the 
sign of the eminently social, docile, and ficxible 
genius of the Germanic race * 1 

When Alaric swears that an unknown power 
draws him on towards the gates of Rome, we re- 
cognise in the fact that manly and youthful buoy- 
ancy of spirit, characteristic of the freeman of the 
illimitable forest, who, lord of the world, in the 
joyousness of his strength and liberty, is borne as 
if on ocean to unknown shores, or rushes on like 
the wild horse of tlie steppes and pampas. The 
sanip intoxiflhtidn of spirit prevails in the Danish 
}^rate, who proudly careers over the seas, and 
animates the glade where Robin Hood sharpens 
his good arrow against the sheriff. But is not the 
same discernible in the Gallician guerilla, in the 
Don Luis of Galderon, the eitemu of the law ? Is it 
less striking in those joyous Gaiils who followed 
Cfiesar under the standard of the lark, and marched 
singing to the capture of Rome, Delphi, and Jeru- 
salem ? Is not this character of free personality, 
of the boundless pride of the /, equally marked in 
the Celtic philosophy, in Pclagius, Abelai'd, and 
Descartes ; whilst the mystic and ideal have been 
the almost invariable characteristics of the Geman 
philosophy and theology f I 

• We must carefully separate from our idea of primitive 
Germany the two forms under which she has presented her- 
self externally : firstly, as bands of adventurous barbarians 
who descended upon the south, and entered the empire as 
conquerors and as mercenary soldiers ; secon lawless 
pirates, who, at a later period, when stopp^ in their pro- 
gress westward by the Franks, left first the hanks of the 
Elbe, and then the shores of the Baltic, to plunder England 
anS France. Both committed fearful ravages. — yndoubtedly, 
great misery must have followed the first contact of races, 
strangers alike in habits and in language; still, the con- 
quered omitted no exaggeration, to increase their own terror. 
^ + In another work I have pointed out the profound im- 
personality which is the characteristic of German genius, 
and I shall return to the subject in this. The sanguinary 
complexion, which is very remarkable in the youth of Ger- 
many, frequently throws this characteristic into the shade; 
and whilst this ebulliency of blood lasts, the German dis- 
plays much heady impulse and blind enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, the fundamental character of the Gerrfian mind is im- 
personality. (See my Introduction h VJHttoire Unini^ielte.) 
This point has been admirably seized in ancient sculpture. 
To illustrate my meaning, I would refer to the colossal 
busts of Jthe captive Daci, in the new wing of the Vatican, 
and to the polychrome statue^-far inferior, it is true, to 
these— which are in the vestibule of our Museum. The 
Daci of the Vatican, with their enormous proportions and 
forest of%ild hair, suggest no idga of barbarian ferocity, but 
rather that of immense brute power, like the ox and the 
elephant, presenting, as well, a singularly indecisive and 
vague air. They see* but without seeming to look; Just 
like the statue of the Nile, also in the Vatican, and Vietti's 
charming statue of the Seine, in the Lyons’ Museum. I 
have often noti<%d and been strudk with this indecision of 
look in the most eminent men of Germany. 



44 German legends. INVASION OF THE GOTHS. The German woman. 


I From the day that, according to the beautiful 
I Germanic legend, the Wargm threw dust upon all 
hia kindred, and cast gr^ over his shoulders, and 
leaped with his staff the small enclosure of his 
field, from that day — whether he tossed a feather 
in the air * to direct his choice of road, or hesi- 
tated with Attila between attacking the empire of 
the East or of the Westf — hoi>e and the world 
were the German’s I 

It is out of the amplitude of this poetic state 
that the Germanic beau-ideal had its origin, per- 
sonified by the Scandinavian Sigurd — the Siegfried 
or Dietrich Von Bern of Germany. In this colos- 
sal figure are combined what Greece divided — 
heroic strength and the passion for travel — Achil- 
les and Ulysses : Siegfried overran many countries 
by the strength of hk arm But, with the Germans, 
the man of craft, so lauded by the Greeks, is ac- 
cursed, in the person of the perfidious Hagen, the 
murderer of Siegfried ; Hagen, of the paJ^.face, the 
one-eyed and monstrous dwarf, who has dug into 
the entrails of the earth, who knows everything, 
and whose sole desire is mischief §.* The conquest 
of the North is typified in Sigurd ; tluit of th^ 
South, in Dietrich Vou Bern (Theodoric of Ve- 
rona 1). By the side of Dante’s tomb, the silent 
town of Ravenna guards the tomb of Theodoric ; 
an immense rotunda, whose dome — a single stone 
— seems to have been raised by the hands of the 
giants. Perhaps, this is the only Gdthic monu- 
ment now existing in the woidd ; though there is 
nothing* in its massiveness to suggest the idea of 
that bold and light style of architecture which goes 
under the^name of Gothic, and which, in fact, is 
the expression of the mystic soaring of Christianity 
in the middle ages. It may rather he compared 
to the massive building of the Pelasgi, in the 
tombs of Etruria and of Argolis ||. 

The venturous inroads of the Germans into the 
empire, and their service as mercenaries in the 
Homan armies, often brought them into contact 
with each other. At Florence, the Vandal Stilicho 
defeate^j^}jg, countrymen, who served in the huge 
harlMUdan a^y of Rhodogast, The Scythian, 
JStios, defeated the Scythians in the plains of 
Chalons — where the B^ranks fought both for aud 
a^nst Atiila. What is it that hurries the Ger- 
t man tribes into these parricidal wars ! It is that 
terrible fatality spoken of in the Edda and the 
Nibelungen : it is the gold of which Sigurd rifles 
dragon Fafnir, and which is to be his own 
destruction ; that fatal gold which passes into the 
hands of his murderers, in order to prove their 
dea^h at the Iramqaet of the grasping Attila. 

IRie object of ware, the end of heroic expeditions, 
are gold and woraan^heroic, with regard to the 
exertion, for love with this people exercises none 

* Seo’tlie formfl of entrance into the Oemaan eompanion- 
tmtalated by me in the notes to nty Introduc. A t'HM. 
Vnbm$, K * 

t PrUcui, in Corp. Histor. Byxautinte, p. 40. 

t “ Buroh sines Libes Sterche er zeit in inenegin Lant.” 

Der Nibtluugen 8?. 

CorneiiuB, and it is to be'Vegretted, appears in his admira- 
ble frMCoes to have remembered the German Nihelungen 
laGter thatt the Scandinavian Edda and Sagas. 

I See the admirable article by M. Amperd in the Itevue 
Mottdaf, August tat, 1833. 

g See the voyage, or, luther the epopee, of Edgar Quinet, 
1830 . 


of its softening qualities. Woman’s grace consists 
in her strength and colossal size. Reared by a 
man, by a warrior (wonderful coldness of the 
Germanic temperament ^ !), arms are familiar to 
the virgin’s hand. To win Brunhild, Siegfried 
must launch his javelin against her ; whilst she, in 
the amorous struggle, must with her strong hands 
make the blood spirt out of the fingers of the hero, 
^n primitive Germany, woman was yet bowed 
down to the earth she cultivated ; she grew up 
in the midst of war, and became the sharer of the 
dangers of man, the partner of his fate in lifp and 
death (sic vivendum, sic pereundum. Tacit.). SllS' 
shrinks not from the field of battle, but coolly faces 
and presides over it, becoming the spirit of battles, 
the charming and terrible Valkyria, who gathers 
the soul of the dying warrior, as you gather a 
flower. She seeks him on the deathful plain, as 
the stcan-neched Edith sought for Harold after the 
battle of Htistings, or like that courageous English- 
woman who turned over the corpses of Waterloo 
to discover the body of her youthful husband. 

FIRST INVASION OF TIIF. F.MPIUE BY THE 
BARBARIANS. (a«). 1175.) 

The occasion of the firet migration of bai*barians 
into the empire is well-known. Till the year 
375 , only partial inroads and invasions had occur- 
red. At that period, the Goths, worn tmt with 
the incursions of the Huiinic cavalry, which ren- 
dered all cultivation impossible, obtained permis- 
sion to crpss the Danube as soldiers ot the empire, 
which they sought to defend and cultivate. Con- 
verts to Christianity, they had been already softened 
by intercourse with the Romans. Steeped in 
famine and despair § by the oppression of the 
imperial agents, they ravaged the provinces be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Adriatic ; incursions 
which served to humanize them the more, both by 
the luxuries they enjoyed and their intercourse 
*with the families of the conquered. Bought over 
at any price by Theodosius, they twice gained him 
the empire of the W est. The Franks had at first 
gained the upper hand in this empire, the Goths 
had in the others ; and their chiefs, Mellobaud, 
under Gratian, Arbogastes, under Valentinian II., 
and then under the rlietoriciau Eugenius whox. he 
had invested with the purple, were, in point of 
fact, emperors |i. 

* See the opening qf the Nialsaga. — Salvian. de Provident. 
1. vii. “ The Goths are a treacherous, but chaste race. The 
Saxons, monsters of cruelty, but marvels of chastity.” 

t Tacit. Germania, c. 15. “ The intrepid warrior, who in 
the field braved every danger, becomes in time of peace a 
listless sluggard The management of his house and lands 
he leaves to the women, to the old men, and to the infirm 
part of his family.” 

t The great work of Augustin Thierry on the invasions of 
the barbarians is anxiously looked for. The subject is han- 
dled in my History of the Roman Empire. 

$ Hieron. Chron. Ad rebellionem Ihme coacti sunt. 

g Zosim. 1, iv. ap. Script. R. Fr. L 584. “ Arbogastes was 
of consequeuTo enough ta be able to speak boldly tosibe 
king* and even to prevent the execution of any orders that 
stTviek him as being improper or unbecoming." — PaubOros. 
1. vii. c. 35. " He dared to raise Eugenius to the purple, and 
give’him the name of emperor, reserving the power to him- 
self.” — Prosper. Aquitan. ann. 894. Marcellin. Chron. 

Scr. R. Fr. i. 640. , 

Hunc sihi Germanus fsmulum delegerat exul. 

(Him die German exile chose for servant,) 
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Decay of the Empire. PROGRESS OF THE GOTHS. 


In this prostration of the empire of the West, 
which yielded itself up to the barbarians, the old 
Celtic populations, the indigenes of Gaul and of 
Britain, rose up and chose their own rulers. 
Maximus, who as well as Theodosius • was a Spa- 
niard, was raised to the empire by the legions of 
Britain (a. d. 383). He landed at St. Malo with a 
swarra of islanders, and defeated the trtwps of 
Gratian, who, with his Frankisli chief, Meliobaud, 
was put to death. These British auxiliaries settled 
in our Armorica under their cbnan or chief, Me- 
riadec, or rather, Murdoch, who is said to have 
.jjl^een* first count of Brittany f. Spain willingly 
submitted to the Spaniard Maximus, and this able 
prince soon wrested Italy from the young Valeu- 
tinian M., the brother-in-law of Theodosius. Thus 
the whole west was united by an army, partly 
composed of Britons, and commanded by a Spa- 
niard. 

It was by the aid of tl\p Germans J that Theodo- 
sius triumphed over Maximus. His army, con- 
sisting principally of Goths, invaded Italy §, whilst 
the Frank, Arbogastes, effected a diversion through 
the valley of the Danube. The latter chief re- 
1 mained all-powerful mulcr Valentiuian II., got rid 
of him, and reigned tnree years in the name of the 
rhetorician Eugenius ; and it was likewise to the 
Goths that Theodosius was chiefly indebted for his 
victory over this usurper Ij^. 

Under Honorius, the rivalry of the Goth Alaric 
and of the Vandal Stilicho deluged Italy for ten 
years with blood. The Vandal, appointed guardian 
of Honorius by Theodosius, had the emperor of 
the West in his power. The Goth, nominated to 
the command of the province of Illyria by Arcar 


is the contemptuous language of Claudian, iv. Cons, Honor. 
74. 

* Zosimus, iv. 47.— Socrat. iv.— Sulpicius Severus (Dialog, 
ii. c. 7,) says of him, that “ he would have been a perfect 
man, could he have rejected the crown, or abstained from* 
civil war.” — Some authors state that he was elected emperor 
against his will. Paul. Oros. 1. vii, c. 34, &c. 

(Sulpicius, Gibbon observes, had been his subject.) Trans- 
lator. 

t Triads of tlie island of Britain. “ The leaders of the 
third conjoint expedition from the island were Ellen, power- 
ful Ij) battle, and Cynan, his brother, lord of Meiriadog in 
Armorica, where they obtained lands, power, and sove- 
reignty, from the emperor Maximus, as the purchase of 
their support against the Romans, . . . None of them re- 
turned ; but they remained there, and in Ystre Gyvaelwg, 
where they established themselves.”— In 462, a bishop of the 
Bretons attended the council of Tours. — ^In 468, Anthemius 
summoned to his aid twelve thousand British auxiliaries. 
They were commanded by Riothamus, one of the indepen- 
dent kings, or chieftains, of Britain, who sailed up the 
Loire, and established his quarters in Berry. Jornandes, de 
Beb. Geticis, c. ^5. — Turner (Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
p. 282.) thinks that the Britons did not settle in Armorica 
till the year 5.32, the date assigned to that event by the 
chronicle of Mont St. Michel.— There can be no doubt that 
from the remotest antiquity a constant flow and ebb of emi- 
gration, induced by motives of commerce, and especially of 
religion, took place between Great Britain and Armorica. 
jQ|i# Caesar.) The only question about which*there can be 
^y dispute, is the date of emigration for the purpose of 
conquest. 

I Maximus also had Germans in his pay. Gibbon, vot v. 
p. 47. 

I Id. ibid. p. H. 

S Th§ post of honour was assigned them in the battle. 
Id. ibid. p. 82. 


dius, emperor of the East, vainly solicited from 
Honorius permission to repair thither. Mean- 
while, Britain, Gaul, and Spain recovered their 
independence under the Briton, Constantine. The 
revolt of one of this emperor’s generals *, and, per- 
haps, the rivalry between Spain and Gaul, pre- 
pared the way for that ruin of the new Gallic empire, 
which was consummated by the reconciliation of 
Honorius and the Goths. Atauiph, Alaric’s bro- | 
ther, married Placidia, the sister of Honorius ; 
and his successor, Wall ia, made Toulouse the head- 
quarters of his bands, employed as a federal militia 
in the service of the empire (a.d. 411 ). However, 
that empire soon no longer needed a militia in 
Gaul, but, volmitarily abandoning the province, as 
it had already given up Britain, concentrated itself 
in Italy — there to expire. In proportion as it 
contracted its limits, the Goths enlarged theirs, 
occupying in tire space of half a century Aquitaine 
and the whole of Spain. 

The dispositions of these Goths towards Gaul 
were anything but hostile. In their long passage 
through th(^ empire they had learnt to view with 
wo#der and respect the prodigious fabric of Roman 
oivilization, frail and ready to crumble away, un- 
doubtedly, but still standing and in its splendour ; 
and, after the first brutal exec^sses of invasion, 
simple and docile, they had submitted themselves 
to the dkeipline of tlie conquered ; and the ambi- 
tion of the^' chiefs sought as its highest object the 
title of restorers of the empire — a fact proved bv 
the following memorable words of Atauiph which 
have been handed down to us. 

** 1 remember,” says a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury, “ having heard the blessed JeromC relate at 
Bethlehem his having heard from a citizen of Nar- 
bonue who had risen to high offices under the 
emperor Theodosius, and was, moreover, a reli- 
gious, wise, and grave man, and who had enjoyed 
in his native city the friendship of Atauiph, that 
the king of the Goths, who was a high-hearted and 
large-minded man/ was in the habit of saying that 
his warmest ambition at first had been to anni- 
hilate the name of Rome, and to of its 

ruins a new empire, to .be called the* Gothic, so 
that, to employ the terms commonly used, all that 
had been Romania should become Gothia, and he 
himself play the same part that Cmsat- Augustus 
formerly did. But, that becoming convinced by 
experience that the Goths were incapable, from 
/heir stubbona barbarism, of obedience to the laws, 
without which a republic ceases to be a republic, 
he had resolved to seek glory by devoting ^ the 
miglit of the Goths to the integral re-establishmmit 
and even increase of the power of the Roman name, 
so that he might be regarded by posterity as the 
restorer of that empire which he found hitnself 
unable to transplant. In this view he abstained 
from war, and devoted his best care to the cultiva- 
tion of peace i*.” ^ 

The quartering of the Goths on the Roman pro- 
vinces was no new or stratf^e fact. The emperors 
had long had barbamns in their pay, who, under 
the na]|Le of guests, lodj^d and lived with the 
Roman ; and the presence^ of these new comers 


p 


* Gerontius, who had commanded in Spain during the 
abaence of Conatantine's son. Zosim. 1. vi. ap. Scr. E. Fr. 1 
586. Sozoraen, I. ix. ib. 605. 

t P. Oros. 1. vii. c. 43. The passage has been quoted and 
translatedby Thieny, Letfres sur mistotre de France, vf. 
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wwi, in tiie first mstanee, of si^al benefit, by com- 
pletiuQg the overthrow of the imperial tyranny, for 
^ ngente of the treasury gradually withdrawing, 
the greatest evil of the empire ceased of itself ; 
and the curiales, restricted henceforward to the 
lo^ administration of the municipalities, found 
themselves relieved from the loads with which the 
central government had weighed them down. It 
is true that the barbarians took possession of two- 
thirds* Of the land in the cantons where they set- 
tled ; but, considering the quantity of land which 
had been thrown out of cultivation, this must have 
been, comparatively speaking, but an inconsidera- 
ble grievmice. Sometimes, too, tlie barbarians ap- 
pear to have entertained scruples v/ith respect to 
such forcible assumption of property, and to have 
indemnified the Roman proprietors. Fauliuus, the 
poet, who had been reduced to poverty through 
the final success of Ataulph, and had retired tp 
Marseilles, mentions his surprise at receiving one 
day the value of one of his estivtes, which had been- 
sent him by its new owner f. 

The Burgundians, who established themselves 
westward of the Jura, about the period of the%et- 
tlement of the Goths in Aquitaine, were, perhaps, 
r a still milder race. **The good-nature, which is 
f one of the present characteristics of the Germanic 
liace, was fuurly displayed by the Burgundians. 

’ their entomce into the empire, they very 

: ganerally pursued some trade, and weri^ carpentei-s 
or cabinet-makers : they supported themselves by 
their labour in tlie intervals of peace, and were 
thus free from that twofold pride of tho warrior 
and of the idle proprietor, which nourished the in- 
solence of the other barbarian conquerors J 

SkttabUshed as masters iu the domains of the 
QalUo landowners, and having received, or taken, 
under colour of hospitality, two- thirds of the land, 
Wd a third of the slaves, or, probably, what 
amounted to a half of tlie entire property, they 
Scrapled usurping anything mure, and did not treat 
the Roman as their farmer, or, to use the German 
phrase, as their but as their equal ; and even 
cxperieSiflASU^when in company with the rich sena- 
tors, their CU-proprietors, something of the conscious 
aml^^nussment of men of inferior birth who have 
? suddenly risen up in tho world. When quartered 
as spldters^n a handsome mansion, and, in point of 
fifcoty masters of it, they did what they saw dune by 
I Mie Roman clients of tbeir noble host, and assem- 
* bled in the morning at his levee The poet 
Etdonius has left us a curious pictiu'c of a Roman 
house in the occupation of barbarians, whom he 
represents m troublesome and coarse, but iu no- 
wise ill-inclined : — “ From whom do you ask a 
hymn to^e joyous Venus 1 From one, beset with 
the long-haired bands, who has to endure the dis- 
sonant Aroian tongue, and to force a melancholy 
smile at the songs of the ^rged Burgundian, who 
smears his locks with rancid butter the while. . . . 
Happy man \ thou art not condemned to see this 

* tiu Henili and Lombardi contented themselves with a 
third. 

t Pa^iniMs, to Eucharist v. 564—581, cd. 1681, to 8vo.— 
i fa# aim mist Lit de Pr. 863—869. 

t Socrates, L vit. c. SO. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 604. Quippe om- 
nea fare aunt fabri llgnarU, et ex hae arte mercedem capientea 
senaettpsoa alunt 

I Aug. Thteny, Lettn» anr I’Hist. de France, 0. 


army of giants, who come to salute you before day- 
break, as if you were their grandfather or their 
foster-father. The kitchen of Alcinous would not 
suffice to feed the swarfli — but enough said, 
silence ; what if my verses should be deemed a 
satire * ! ” 

The Germans who had settled in the empire 
with the permission of the emperor were not 
allowed to remain peaceful possessors of the lands 
allotted to them. Those same Huns, who had 
formerly forced the Goths to pass the Danube, 
drew with them the other Germans who. had re- 
mained in Germany, and both crossed the Rhin^r 
Here is the barbarian world, rent into its two 
forms — the band, already established on the soil of 
Gaul, and which, more and more won over to 
Roman civilization adopts, imitates, and defends 
it ; and the tribe, the primitive and antique form, 
more affined to the genius of Asia, which flocks 
after the Asiatic cavalry ,^id comes to demand a 
share in the empire from her sons, who have for- 
gotten her. 

It is a remarkable singularity iu our history that 
^ the two great invasions of Eurt)pe by Asia — that 
\of the Huns in the fifth century, and that of the < 
Baracens in the eighth — should both have met with 
their repulse in France. The Goths were the 
principal actors in the first victory ; tlie Franks 
m tho second. ^ 

Unfortunately, great obscurity hangs over both 
these events. The leader of the invasion of the 
Huns, the famous Attila, appears in tradition less 
like an historical personage than a vague and 
terrible myth, the symbol and memorial of whole- 
sale slaughter. His tnie eastern name — Etzel:}:, 
signifies something vast and powerful, a mountain, 
a river, and, in particular, the Volga, that immense 
river which separates Asia from Europe. This is 
also the aspect of Attila in the Nibelungen — power- - 
ful, formidable, but indefinite and vague, destitute 
f.of all human qualities, as indifierent and void of 

* Sidon. Apollin. carmen xii. ap. Scr, R. Fr. i. 811 : — 
Laudantem tetrico subinde vultu, 

Quod Burgundio cantat esculentus, 
infundens ticido coinam butyro. ^ 

• * * • • 

Quern non ut vetulum patris parentem, 

Nutricisque virum, die nec orto, 

Tot tantique petunt simul gigantes. 
t Procopius contrasts the Goths with tlie Germans, De 
Bello Oothico, 1. hi. c. 33, ap Scr. R. Fr. ii. 41. — Paul Oros. 

I ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. “ By the mercy of God, all became Chris- 
j tiana and Catholipa, and, submitting themselves to our 
priests, lead a calm and innocent life, treating the Gauls not 
I as subjects, but as Christian brethren.” 

I (In the foregoing passage, Orosius refers to the Burgun- 
dians, who obtained a permanent seat in Gaul at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. The learned editor of the 
, Scr. R. Fr. observes on this passage, thdt “ The Burgun- 
dians, some years afterwards, turning Arians, grievously op- 
pressed the Gauls.”) Tkansi.atok. 

t “Etzel, Atzel, AthUa, Athela, Ethela. — Atta, Atti, ‘ 
Aetti, Vater, signify to almost all languages, and especially 
in those of Asia, father, judge, chief, king It is the rootiof 
the names oLthe Ung ckf the Marcomanni, Attains ; ofv^ 
Moor, Attala; of the Scythian, Atheas : of Attains of •« 

. gmnus ; of Atalrich, Btieho, Edico. But it has a deeper and 
wider meaning. ATTt|.A is the name of the Volga, of the 
Don, of a mountain to the province of Einsiedeln, and a 
general name for mountain and riverr Thus it may be to- 
j timately •connected with the Atx.a 8 of the Greek myths.” 
Jac.. Grimm. Altdeutsche Walder, i. 6. ' 
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moral sj-mpathies as nature, hungry as the ele- 
ments, and as devouring as fire ana water *. i 

The existence of Attila*would be d<Aubtful were 
not all the writers of the fifth century agreed on the 
point, and if Priscus had not told us with tenror 
that he had seen him, and described to us the ! 
table of Attila— terrible even in history, silthough 
we do not find it decked out there, as in the 
Nibelungen, with the obsequies of a whole race. 
But it is a great spectacle to see seated there, in 
the lowest place, and beneath the chiefs of the 
lowest barbarian hordes, the sad ambassadors of 
til# entperors of the East and Westf. Whilst 
mimes and buffoons excite the mirth and laughter 
of the barbarian warriors, Attila, serious and grave, 
and gathered up in his short and thick frame, with 
flattened nose, and his broad forehead pierced 
with two burning holes J, revolves gloomy thoughts, 
as he passes his hands through the hair of his 
young son. There they sit, those Greeks who 
come even into the lion's den, to lay snares for 
him ! He knows all ; but is satisfied with returii- 
iug the empeiw the purse with which he had 
thought to purchase his death, and with addressing 
tiim this overwhelmiuu message ; — “ Attila and 
Theodosius are sons of very noble fathers. But 
Theodosius, by paying tribute, is fallen from his 
nobility, and has become Attila’s slave. It is not 
fit that he should conspire against his master, like 
a vile serf.” 

He disdained all other vengeance ; but exacted 
some thousand ounces of gold the more. When 
payment of the tnbuto was not made to the day, 
the following notice, delivertnl by a slave, sufficed 
to secure its immediate transmission ; “ Attila, myl| 
lord and thy lord, is coming to see thee. He ordersl 
thee to get a palace ready for him in Rome §.” 

And what would have been the gain to this 
Car tar to have conquered tlie empire 1 He could 
not have breathed in its walled cities or marble 
palaces. Better did he love his wooden village, 
with its huts adorued with paint and hangings, and 
its thousand kiosks, flamiting in a hundred differ- 
• 

* We frequency read in Priscus and Jornarides, of both 
the Greeks and Romans pacifying him by presents. (Priscus, 
in Corp. Histor. Byzantiiiae, i. 72. 'XnijxOn vy nXijVei twf 
S wpotv.^By force of presents, Genseric determined him to 
invade Gaul.— As reparation for an attempt on his life, he 
demanded an increase of tribute, &c.)— In the Wiikina-Saga, 
c. 87, he is called the most avaricious of men ; and it was 
by holding out to him hopes of a treasure, tliat Chriemhild 
persuaded him to admit his brothers into his palace. 

f Priscus (in Corp. Histor, Byzantjnae, i. 6f»), describing 
their reception, states “ that they were seated on the left 
hand, and Beric, a Scythian chieftain, had precedence of 
them.” — ^The right liand was esteemed the most honour- 
able. 

t Jomandes, De Rebus Getic, ap. Duchesne, L 226: “A 
large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep seated eyes, a 
flat nose, a few hairs in the pldce of a beard, broad shoub 
ders, and a short square body ; in fine, he displayed all the 
signs of his origin.” — Amm. Marcell. xxxl. 1. “The Huns 
you would compare to beasts on two legs, or to those 
inip|Mipen figures, the Termini, which are placed on our 
— Jomandes, c. 24. “ They are fearfully swarthy; 
thehr flsee a shapeless lump (if I may so speak), rather than a 
human countenance, and having two dots for eyes.” 

(Gibbon, quoting the same passage, observes, “ Jomandes 
draws a strong caricature of a G^muck face.”) Tkans- 

AATOE. f 

I Chronic. Alexandrin p. 734. 


ent colours, scattered in the green meadows of 
tire Danube! Thence he yearly took his departure 
I with his innumerable cavalry, and the German 
bands which followed him whether they would or 
not. At enmity with Germany, he yet made use 
of Germany. His ally, the Vend Genseric, who 
had settled in Africa was the enemy of Germany, 
The Vends having turned aside from Germany 
through Spain, and changed the Baltic for the 
Mediterranean, infested the south of the empire 
whilst Attila laid waste the north. The Vend 
Stilicho’s hatred of the Goth, Alario, reappears in 
Genseric^s hate of the Goths of Toulouse. He 
sought iu marriage, and then cruelly mutilated the 
daughter of their king. He called Attila against 
them into Gaul. A contemporary historian (of 
slight authority, it is true) states that his country- 
man .lEtius t, general of the Western empire, h^ 
also invited his presence, in the hope that the 
Goths and Huns might exterminate each other. 
Attila’s path was marked by the ruin of Metx and 
of numerous other cities. An idea may be formed 
of the impression leftj by this terrible event, from 
the nflraeroua legends that grew out of it. Troyes 
wa* saved by the merits of St. Lupus. God tot)k 
St. Servatius to himself to spare liim the grief of 
seeing the ruin of Tongres. Paris was saved by 
the prayers of St. Genevieve § ; and Orleans stoutly 
defended by Bishop Anianua, This holy man, 
whilst the battering-ram was shaking the wallsi 
asked, iu the midst of his prayers, whether any- 
thing was seen coming. Twice he was answered, 
no ; but on asking the third time, lie was told 
that a small cloud was visible iu the horizon — it 
was the Goths and Romans who were coming to 
the aid of the citizens |i. • 

Idatius gravely asserts that two liundi'ed thou- 
sand Goths, with their king, Theodoric, fell in a 
battle with Attila, near this town. His son Tho- 
rismund burns to avenge him ; but the ^m^nt 
#!Etius, who equally feared the triumph of either 
party, seeks Attila under cover of night, and tells 
him — ‘‘You have destroyed but the sm allest part 
of the Goths, who will bear down uivbi^’^P'Ou to- 
morrow in such multitudes, that you will find it 
difficult to escape and, in his gratitude, Attila 
presents him with a thousand pieces of gold. Then, 
repairing to Thorismond, iEtius tells a similar tale 
to him ; and, besides, awakens his fears that if lie 

# Jomandes, ap. Scr. II. Fr. i. 22. “ By lavish presents, 
Genseric Induces Attila to fall on the Visigoths,” &c. 

t Greg. Tur. 1. il ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 163. “ Gaudentfus, 
^tius’s father, was a man of the first rank in the province 
of Scythia.” — Jomandes (ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 22) says that “he 
was descended from the valiant Ma?sil, and born in Dwos- 
toruin." — A)tius had been a hostage to the Huns. (Greg. Tur. 
loc. cit ) — Orestes, the father of Augustulus, the last em- 
peror of the West, and the Hun, Kdecon, the father of 
Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy; figure among the ambassa- 
dors of Attila. See the account given by Priscus. 

I Italy nstained as sensible an impression of the invasion 
of the same barbarian. In a battl * fought at the very gates 
of Rome, both parties were said to have perished to a man— 
“ but their mint» rose, and fought with unwearied fury for 
three days and three nights.” Dssnascius, ap. Phot, Bibl. 
p. 1039. 

§ According to the legend, it was on his rmreat iVom 
Orleans that Attila massacred the eleven thousand virgins 
of Cologne. 

fl Greg. Tur. L ii. c. 7. Aspicite de^muro civitatis, si Dd 
I miseratio jam succurrat. . . . Aspicite iterum. Sic. 
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not hnsteo his return to Toulouse, his brother 
Ufill usarp his throne. For this good advice, 

. Thoristnond, in his turn, gives him ten thousand 
|f«olidl; and both armies quickly take opposite 
troutes^ 

The Goth, doniaudes, who wrote a century 
Alterwards, does not fail to add to the fables of 
Idatiiui j but he gives all the glory to the Goths, 
and attributes the employment of treachery, not to 
dStius, but Attila— ^all whose enmity is directed 
against the king of the Goths, Theodoricf. Attila 
is represented as leading into Gaul the collective 
barbarians of the North and the East X > and a 
ftightful battle is delivered between the whole 
Asiatic, Roman, and German world, three hundred 
thousand of whose bodies strew the held. Attila, 
in danger of being forced in hie camp, rears an 
immense funeral |>ue of the saddles of his cavah'y, 
and takes his station by it, torch in hand, ready to 
lire itg. 

In this recital, however, there is one fearful cir- 
eumstance, which admits of no doubt. On both 
^des, tile combatants were, for tfce most part, 
brethren, — Franks against Franks, OstrJ^oths 
against Visigoths ll.. After so long a separatibn, 
these ^ibes meet only to hght and slaughter each 
O^r. This circumstance is touchingly alluded to 
in the Nibelungen, when, in obedience to the wife 
of Attila, the Margrave RUdiger, shedding big 
l^*B, attacks the Burgundians whomdie loves, and, 
in his duel with Hagen, lends him his buckler^. 
Still more pathetio is the song of Hildebrand and 
Hsdttbrand. The father and son, who have been 
many y^rs separated, meet at the other end of 
Idle world; but the son does not recognize the 


* Xdatlua, ap Predeg. Scr. R. Pr. U. 462. The extracts 
given by Fredegarius are regarded with suspicion, 
t Jomandes, o. 3d. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 23. 

I See Jornandes, ibid., and the notes of the editors. — 
“ The greater part of the army coilecteU by j^tius in Gau^ 
ntuit Itove been composed of Franks, supposed by the^ 
modami to have been Salians, and subjects of Meroveus ; 
Of RiPMigl, also of Frankish race ; of Saxons, settled at 
ilsyeuxi of^Burgundians, who had established their mo- 
Uaioliy, fWfty years before, near the lake of Geneva; of 
jBsmMlitUmi. who had passed into Gaul at the time of the 
gloat barl^c invasion in 406; of Alan I of Orleans, or of 
ViiUOnee, m Tayfales of Poitou, of Brehons, cantoned in 
.H haaHa, of Altnoricans, soldiers, perhaps, fVoin the pro- 
VhMOi which had shaken off* the yoke; and of Leti, or 
vatsrran baiharians, whose services had been rewarded >»|th 
a gilt of laiids, granted on condition of their defending 
thetn.” Slsmondi, Hist, des Francais, i. 156, who cites 
Jdnivades, o. 36. 

i Jonumdes, c. 40: .... Equinis sellis cpnstruxisse 
pynuo, aeseque, si adversaxii Irrumperent, dammis injicere 
voluisse.-«ln the Hibelungen, Chriemhild fires the four 
iwniers of the hall in which her brothers are. 

I The Visigoths, with their king Theodoric, fought on 
Hie aide of the Romaas«i the Ostrogoths and the Gepidee 
were with the Huns. It was an Ostrogoth who slew 
'!|*heodwde.' r 

T Wie ferae ich diArceie gut mit minem Schilde, 

, Torst* ich dir’n bieteii vor Chriemhilde ! 

]>oeh nfm da in hin, Magene unt trag'en an den hant : 
Heh aeldestn in fjhw helm in der Bui^uhden lant T’ 
Her Nibelungen, Not, 888—892. 

1 would willingly give you my buckler. 

If t duret offer n you before Chriemhild— • 

It matters sot— take it. Hagen— bear It on thy arm: 
Ah i miqrYt tbMjp bear it to tby home, to the land of 
the Buigrnidiaaal 


father, and the bitter alternative left to the latter 
is to slay his son or perish*. 

Attila withdrew ; but the empire could take no 
advantage of his retreat. Who then remained 
masters of Gaul 1 apparently the Goths and Bur- 
gundians. These people could not fail to have 
invaded the central countries, which, like Au- 
vergne, persisted in remaining Roman. But were 
not the Goths themselves Roman ? Their kings 
chose their ministers from the conquered. Theo- 
doric II. employed the pen of the ablest man of Gaul, 
and was proud to have the elegance of the lettera 
written in his name admired. The declaimbr, Ggs- 
siodoims, was minister to the great Theodoric, the 
adopted son of the emperor Zeno, and king of the 
Ostrogoths who had settled in Italy. The learned 
Amalasontha, Theodoric’s daughter, spoke Greek 
and Latin fluently ; and her cousin, husband, and 


* The song of Hildebrand and Hadubrand was discovered 
and published in 1812 by the brothers Grimm, who refer it 
to the eighth century, I cannot refrain from giving here 
this venerable monument of primitive German literature. 

It has been translated by M. Gley (Langue des Franr^ 
J8H), and by M. Ampere (Etuffes Hist, de Chateaubriand). 
n venture to offer a new version:— “ I have heard tell that 
one day, whilst the battle was raging, Hildibraht and Hathu- 

braht, father and son, defied each other They ar- i 

ra}'ed themselves in thei* armour and surcoats, put on 
their girdles, buckled their swords, and marched against j 
each other. ‘ Who is thy father among the people !’ asks i 
the wise and noble Hildibraht, ‘ and of what race art thouf 
If you will tfell me, I will give you a coat of mail of triple 
links. 1 know every race of man.’ Hathubraht, son of 
Hildibraht, replied, ‘ The old and wise of former days told 
me that Hildibraht was my father; I am Hathubraht. 
One day he fled to the East to avoid the wrath of Othachr 
(Odoacer?) He went with Theothrich (Theodoric?) and a 
train of followers. Leaving a young wife sitting in his 
house, an infant son, and an armour without a master, hi I 
went to the East. 'J'he misfortimes of my cousin Dietrich 
increasing, and all deserting him, he was ever at the head ! 
of his people, and his sole joy was battle. 1 do not believe I 
that he still lives.’ ‘ God of heaven, lord of man,’ exclaims I 
Hildibraht, ‘suffer not those who are thus connected to do | 
battle!’ He then takes from his atm a bracelet which hacf 1 
been the gift of the king, lord of the Hubs. ‘ Allow me,’ j 
he said, * to offer this to thee.’ Hathenbraht replied, ‘With 
the javelin only can I receive it, and point to poiiV ! Old j 
Hun, vile spy, thou wouldst deceive me by thy words. IiT j 
a moment I launch my javelin at thee. Old roan, didst j 
thou hope to take me in f They have told me, they who ! 
sailed to the West, on the sea of the Vends, that Hildibraht, ! 
son of Heeribraht, fell in a great battle there.^ Then re- j 
plies Hildibraht, son of Heeribraht, ‘ I see by thy armour j 
that thou art not a noble chief, that thou hast not yet con- 
quered. . . . Alas ! what a fate is mine ! Sixty summers 
and sixty winters have 1 been wandering a banished and 
expatriated man. Ever have I been seen in the thick of 
the battle: never has an enemy tak^n me or held me 
chained. In his fort. And now, either my beloved son must 
pierce me with his sword, hew me down with his axe, or 
I become his murderer. Undoubtedly, it may be, if thy 
arm is strong, that thou mayst take his armour frirni a man 
of heart, and despoil his corpse ; do it, if thou hast the 
right I and may he be the most infkmous of the men of the 
East who Shall dissuade thee ftom the combat thou dcifcyst. 
Brave companions, judge of your valour, who to*daywfP* 
best hurl the jjavelin, who dispose of the two armours.’ 
Thereupon the sharp javelins few, and buried themselves 
In the bucklers ; then they come hand to hand, their atone 
axes sound, ringing heavily on the white shields. Their 
bodies were somewhat shaken, not, however, tV>ir limbs.** 
fcc. 3tc. 
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murderer, Theodatus, affected the language of a 
philosopher. 

The Goths had succeeded but too well in recon- 
structing the empire. With the reappearance of 
the imperial administration, all its abuses had fol- 
lowed. Severe regulations in favour of the Rontan 
landed proprietors had kept up slavery. Imbued, 
from their .long sojourn in the Blast, with the tenets 
current at Constantinople, the Gotha had brought 
thence thn Arianism of the Greeks, by which 
Christianity was reduced to more philosophy, and 
the Church made a pendant of the State. They 
pWere detested by the Gallic clergy, whom they 
suspected, not without cause*, of calling in the 
Fi*auk8, the barbarians of the north. The same 
suspicions were entertained by the milder Bur- 
gundians j and this common distrust rendered the 
government daily more severe and tyrannical. It 
is known that the Gothic law derived the first hint 
of the inquisition from the proceedings of the im- 
perial courts +. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE FRANKS. 

The Franks were the more longed for, that no 
one, perhaps, knew what they werej. They were 
not a people, but a confederation, which varied in its 

* “ When fear of the Franks filled these parts, and there 
was a general and vehement ponging for them to seize the 
kingdom, the IJurgundians began to suspect the holy 
Apninculus, bishop of Langres; and growing daily worse 
affected towards him, gave orders that he should be pri- 
vately dealt with. This being reported to him, he left Dijon 
at night, and repairing to Auvergne, w^a.s made bishop there — 
At this time many of the Gauls greatly desired the Franks to 
be rulers over them ; whence it came to pass, that Quintia- 
nus, bishop of hhodez, in Aquitaine, was expelled that city; 
for they said to him, ‘ Because thy desire is to the Franks, 
that they may rule over this land.’ . . . Scandal having arisen 
betwixt him and the citizens, the latter insinuated to the 
Goths who tarried there that he wished to subject them to 
the sway of the Franks; whereupon they took counsel to kill 
him. When this was told to the man of God, rising by^ 
night, and fleeing from Rhodez, he came to Auvergne. 
There he was kindly entreated by the good bishop Euphra- 
Bins; and when Apollinarius departed this, life, and news 
was brought %) king Theodoric, he ordered the holy Quin- 
tianus to be elected in his stead, saying, ‘ He was ejected 
from his city out of his zeal for us.’ At this time Clovis 
reined in some cities of Gaul ; and hence the Goths, enter- 
taining a suspicion that this pontiff desired to submit him- 
self to the Franks, banished him to Toulouse, where he 

died Yolusianus, the seventh bishop of Tours, and 

Verus, the eighth, being suspected by the Goths of favour- 
ing the aforesaid cause, ended their lives in exile.’ Greg. 
Tur. 1. ii. c. 23. 36; 1. x. c. 31. See also c. 26, and Vit, 
Pat. ap. Scr. R. Fr. t. iii. p. 408. 

t Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 1. 

I The Franks had invaded Gaul in 254, during the reign 
of Gallienus, and had made their way through Spain as far 
as Mauritania. Jfeosimus, 1. i. p. 646; Aurel. Victor, c. 33.) 
In 277, Probus twice defeated them on the Rhine, and 
settled numbers of them on the shores of the Black Sea. 
The daring voyage of these pirates is well known. Tired of 
exile, they set sail in order to revisit their beloved Rhine, 
and, plundering on their way the coasts of Asia, Greece, and 
S«iiy» landed peaceably in Frisia or Batavia. •(Zosimus, i. 
1fe.>--In293, Constantins transported a colony of Franks into 
^ul. —In 358, Julian drove the Chamavians beyond the 
Rhine, and sul^ected the Salians, &c. — Clov^ (Hlodwig) de- 
feated Syagrius in 486.— Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 9 : “ It is generally 
held that these same Fruiks came from Pannonia, and first 
settled^ the shores of the Rhine ; and that then, crossing 
the river, they pasted over into Thuringia.” 



members as it fluctuated in its infliuencej but^ 

must liave been powerful at the close of the fourth 
century, under Mellobaud and Arbogastes. At this 
period the Franks had indisputably large posses- 
sions in the empire. Under the name of B'rauks, 
Germans of every race composed the best triwps 
of the impeml armies* aud the body guard of the 
emperor +. Floating between Germany aud the 
empire, they generally declared against the other 
barbarians, whose irruptions into Gaul succeeded 
theirs. They opposed, though unsuccessfully, the 
great invasion of the Burgundians, Suovi, and Van- 
dals, in 406 1, and many of them fought against 
Attila. At a later period we sliall see them, under 
Clovis, defeating the Germans near Cologne, and 
preventing their crossing the Rhine. Still pagans, 
and from their roving life on the frontier no doubt 
but loosely attached to any n^ligious system, they 
must have proved easy convertites to the clergy of 
Gaul. At this epoch the rest of the barbarians 
were Arians ; and they all were of distinct race 
and had a distinct, nationality. The B'ranks alone, 
a mixed p^ple, seemed hovering indecisively on 
th# frontier, ready to take the impression of any 
idea, influence, or religion. They alone received 
Christianity through the Latin Church ; that is, in 

• For instance, of the armies of Constantine. Zosimus, 
1. ii. ; Gibbon, iii. 66. 

t Amm. Marcellin. 1. xv. a. d. $55 : " The Franks who 
at this time ^vanned in the palace,” See. When, at a later 
period, the emperor Anastasius sent Clovis the Insignia of 
the consulship, the Frankish chieftains were already fami- 
liar with the Roman titles of honour. A little later than 
this, Agathias terms the Franks the most civilized of bar- 
barians, and says that dress and language are all that dis- 
tinguish them from the Romans. Not that their dress 
was devoid of elegance. “ The young chief, Siglsmer,” says 
Sidonius Apollinaris, “ walked, preceded or followed by 
horses whose housings sparkled with jewels. On foot, and 
clad in milk-white silk, resplendent with gold, and blazing 
with purple ; these three colours harmonised with his hair, 
his complexion, and his skin. . . . The chiefs around him 
wore boots of fur; their legs and knees were bare; their 
high narrow gowns, striped with various colours, hardly 
reached their calves, and their sleeves did not feJ^elow the 
elbow ; their green mantles were edged •wltn a scarlet 
border ; their swords, suspended from the shoulder by » 
long belt, girded their sides, around which 'they wore skins; 
their arms were an additional ornament.” .... Sidon. 
ApolHn. 1. iv. cpist. 20, ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. “ In the 

tomb of Childeric I., discovered in 1633 at Tournai, there 
were found a crystal globe, a style with tablets, and me- 
dals of several emperors. His name was traced round his 
body in Roman letters. ... In all this there is nothing 
very barbarous.” Chateaubriand, Etudes Historiques, iii. 
212. — St. Jerome (as quoted in Fredegarius) thinks the 
Franks, like the Romans, descended from the Trojans, and 
refers their origin to one Francio, a son of Priam : “ The 
blessed Jerome wrote of the ancient Franks that Priam was 
their king, and that, when Troy was taken, lialf of them, 
with Francio for king, invaded Europe, and settled on the 
bank of the Rhine with their wives and children. .... 
A long time afterwards they were called Franks, they and 
their chiefs always spurning foreign rule.” Fsedeg. c. 2.— 
The fondness with which this H-adition was welconted by 
the middle ages is well known. 

I (Gibbon (v. 224.) remarks of this invasion : This me 
morable ;^kssage of the Suevi, th^ Vandals, the ^lanl, and 
the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may be 
considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries 
beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had so long 
separated the savage and the civilized nations of the earth, 
were from that fetal moment levelled with the ground.”} 
TRAII 81 .ATOA. * 




Tbi orthodox clorgjr support 
^ the Franks. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE First advances of the Franks. 


Itil complete form, and with its lofty poetry, lla- 
fiionalism may follow civilization ; but it would 
onlpr wither barbarism, dry up its life>blood, and 
Strike it with palsy. Seated m the north of France, 
^in the north-west corner of Europe, the Franks 
^eld their ground against the pagan Saxons, the 
latest swarm from Oenaiany, against the Arian 
Visigoths, and finally against me Saracens, all 
three equally hostile to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
ITherefore, it is not without reason that our mo- 
narcihB have been styled the eldest sons of the 
pburch. 

The Church made the fortune of the Franks. 
It would have seemed that the establishment of 
the Burgundian monarchy, the greatness of the 
Goths — masters of Spain and Aqiutaine, the forma- 
tion of the Armorican confederations, and that of a 
Homan kingdom at Soissons by .Ailgidius*, must 
have confined the Franks within the Carbonarian 
forest between Toumai and the Rhino f . But they 
induced the Armoricans to join their bands, at 
least thoso settled at the mouths of the Somme and 
Seine J, and the soldiers of the empire#i8 well, who 
had remained without a leader after the deatft of 
uEgidius § ; but never could their feebler forcel 
have destroyed the Goths, humbled the Bur- 
gundians, and repulsed the Germans, had they not 
every where found the clergy ardent auxiliaries, 
who guided and lighted their progress, and gained 
the country over to them beforehand. • 

See in what modest terms Gregory of Tours 
8])eak8 of the first advances of the Franks in Gaul. 
“It is said that at this time Chlogion (Clodion), a 
powerful and distinguished man in his country, 
was king of the Franks. He held his residence at 
Bisparguni |l, on the borders of the Thuringians of 
Tongres. The Romans likewise occupied these coun- 
tries; that is, southwards, as far as the Loire. Be- 
yond the Loire the country belonged to the Goths. 
The Burgundians, like them attached to the sect of 
the Arians, dwelt beyond the river Rhdne, which 
runs by Lyons. Chlogion, having sent spies into the 

* “ HirSomIhions (Ricimer’s) were bounded by the Alps; 
wad two Roman generals, Marcelllnus and iEgidius, main- 
talned their allegiance to the republic, by rejecting with 

disdain the phantom which he styled an emperor 

iEgidius, the master-general of Gaui, who equalled, or at 
least who imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome, proclaimed 
his immortal resentment against the assassins of his beloved 
master) Mitjorian. A brave and numerous army was at- 
tached to his standard ; and though he was prevented bjT 
the arts of Eicimer, and the arms of the Visigoths, from 
marching to the gates of Rome, he maintained his inde- 
pendent sovereignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the 
name of Algidius respectable both in peace and war." Gib- 
bon, Vi. 184—6.) Trakslatoh. 

t During their long stay In Belgium, they must neces- 
sarily have mingled with the Indigenes, and by the time of 
their arrival In Gaul, were no doubt partly Belgians. (The 
Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of Ar- 
dennes which lay between the Scheldt and th^ Meuse.) 
T1IAX8I.ATOR. ^ 

t Procop. Bell. Goth. c. 12, ap. Sor. R. Fr. ii. 30 : “ The 
Germans sought to flratemlae with them, and the Armoricans 
were not at aU unwilling, Jmth happening to be Christians.” 

I Id. ibid. ** And the Roman soldiers, not being able to re- 
turn to Rome, and not wishing the Arlan enemy to succeed, 
Joined with the Annorieans and Franks.” Thus the Franks 
oomldned all the Catholics of Gaul against the Arians. 

I (A village or fortress between Louvain and Brussels.) 

TRAMStrATOR. 


town of Cambrai, and examined the land, defied 
the Romans, and took possession of that town ; 
having remained in which some time, he con- 
quered the land as far as the Somme. Some assert 
that king Meroveus, who had Cliilderic to his son, 
was his descendant 

It is probable that many of the Frankish chiefs, 
for instance this Childeric, who, we are told, was 
son of Meroveus and father of Clovis, had Roman 
titles; as was the case in the preceding century 
with Mellobaud and Arbogastes. We see .^gidius, 
a Roman general, and partisan of the emperor 
Majorian, and who was the enemy of the Gothji. 
and of their creature the emperor Avitus, the 
Arvernian, succeeding the Frankish chief, Childe- 
ric, who was for a time expelled by his subjects ; 
but, undoubtedly, it was not as hereditary and 
national chief f, but as general of the imperial mili- 
tia. Childeric, accused of having violated some 
freeborn virgins, took refuge with the Thurin- 
gians, and carried off their queen. On the death 
of .(Egidius J he returned to the Franks ; and was 
succeeded by his son, Clovis, who in his turn 
triumphed over the patrician Syagidus, son of 
.^gidius. Defeated at Soistjpns, Syagrius flies to 
the Goths, who deliver him up to Clovis (a.d. 
486). Subsequently, the latter is invested with 
the insignia of the consulship by Anastasius, em- 
peror of Constantinople. , 

CLOVIS EMBRACES CHRISTIANITY, (a. D. 496.) 

Clovis was still only chief of the petty tribe of 
the Franks of Tournai, when numerous bands of 
Suevi, under the designation of All-men ( Alemanni) 
threatened to pass the Rhine. The Franks, as 
usual, flew to arms, to oppose their passage. In 
similar emergencies the different tribes were ac- 
customed to unite under the bravest chief §, and 

* Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 9, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 166. 

t Many English and German critics have come over to 
othe opinion of the Abb6 Dubos, that royalty among the 
Franks had no affinity with the German monarchies, but 
was a mere imitation of the imperial governors, preexides, 
&c. See Palgrave, Upon the Commonwealth of England, 
vol. i. 1832. — The Franks attempted, though inefl'ectually, 
to defend the frontiers against the great invanon of the bar- 
barians, in 406, and at various intervals they obtained 
grants of land as Roman soldiers. Sismondi, i. ^4. — 
Finally, the Benedictines say in their preface (Scr. R. Fr. 
i. 53) ; “ There is nothing, either in the history or laws of 
the Franks, which can warrant the inference that the Gauls 
were despoiled of a portion of their lands to form Salic lands 
for the Franks. 

X (Gibbon relates the circumstance somewhat differently : 
“The Franks, who had punished with exile the youthful follies 
of Childeric, elected the Roman general for their king ; his 
vanity, rather than his ambition, was gratified by that sin- 
gular honour; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury which they ^ad offered to the 
Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in the restora- 
tion of the lawful prince.” Decline and Fall, vi. 186.) 
Trahsxator. 

$ The following passages, collected by M. Guizot (Essais 
sur I’Hist. de France, p. 103), show how thoroughly inde- 
pendent they were of their kings : “If thou wilt not go into 
Burgundy wfth thy brothers," say the Franks to Theoddlij^ j 
“ we will leave thee there, and march with them.” Gre^V- 
Tux. I. iii. c. II.— At another time, the Franks choose to 
march against the Saxons, who sue for peace. “ Do not ob- 
stinately seek this war, which will be your ruin,” says Clo- 
taire I. to them; “ if you wUl go, I wUl not follow you.” 

At these words his warriors flew upon him, demol||h^ his 
tent, forced him out of it, overwhelmed him with reproaches, 
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Clovis reaped the honour of the common victory. 
This was the occasion of his embracing the worship 
of Roman Gaul, which was that of his wife Clotilda, 
niece of the king of the Burgundians. He had 
vowed, he said, during the battle, to W'orship the 
god of Clotilda if he gained the day. Three thou- 
sand of his warriors followed his example *. There 
was great joy among the clergy of Gaul, who 
thenceforward placed their hopes of deliverance 
in the Franks. St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne, and 
a subject of the Arian Burgundians, did not hesi- 
tate to write to him — “ When thou lightest, it is to 
^.us that the victory is due These words were 
the subject of eloquent comment by St. Remigius, on 
the occasion of the baptism of Clovis — “ Sicamber,i 
bow meekly thy head ; adore what thou hast burnt,'- 
burn what thou hast adored :J:.” In this manner' 
the Church took solemn possession of the barba- 
rians. 

This union of Clovis with the clergy of Gaul 
threatened to be fatal to the Burgundians. He 
had already endeavoured to turn to account a war 
between the Burgundian raonarchs Godegisil and 
Gondebaut, alleging against the latter his Arianism 
I and the murder of Clotilda’s father ; and without 
doubt he had been called in by the bishops. Gon- 
debaut humbled himself ; amused the bishops by 
promising to turn Catholic ; gave them his chil- 
dren to educate § ; and. granted the Romans a 
milder law than had been hitherto accorded the 
conquered by any barbarian people. He wound 
up these concessions by becoming tributary to 
! Clovis. 

Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, entertaining a 
similar dread and distrust of Clovis, endeavoured 
to propitiate him, and sought an interview with 
him in an island of the Loire. Clovis spoke him 
fairly, but the instant after convened his Gauls, 
ft It offends me,” he said, that these Arians pos- 
sess the fairest portion of the land. Let us on 
them, and with God to aid expel them. Let u% 
seize tlieir land. We shall do well, for it is very 

goody.” (a.d. 507 .) 

, Far from encountering any obstacle, he seemed 
to be conducted by a mysterious hand. He was 
led to a ford in Vienne by a hartU **. A pillar of 
fire appeared on the cathedral of Poitiers, for his 
guidance by night ff . He sent to St. Martin de 

and threatened to slay him if he persisted in his refusal. 
Ibid. 1 iv. c. 14. — At first, the title of king was an empty 
name. Ennodius, bishop of Paris, says of an army collected 
by the great Theodoric : “ In this army there were so many 
kings, that their number was at least equal to that of those 
soldiers who could be maintained out of the contributions 
levied on the district in which it was encamped." 

* Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 31. — Sigebert and Chilperic do not 
marry Bruneha\|lt and Galsuinth till they have abjured 
Arianism. — Chlotsinda, daughter of Clotaire I.; Ingundis, 
wife of Ermengild ; and Bertha, wife of the king of Kent, 
converted their husbands. 

t Cum pugnatis, vincimus. 8. Aviti epist. in append, ad 
Greg. Tut. 

X Mitis depone coUa, Sicamber : adora quod incendistJ, 
Ci.ende quod adorasti. Greg. Tur, 1. ii. c. 34.* 

S Id. ibid. c. 31. 

8 Gesta regum Franconim, ap. Scr. R. Fr. iL 553. 
Thierry, Conqulte de I’Angl. L 43. 

T Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 37. 

** (The hart was, of course, white; and the place is still 
cidled t|e Hart’s ford.) Trasslator. 

tt Greg. Tur. 1- ii c. 37. 


Tours* to consult the lotsf; and they were fa- 
vourable to him. On his side, he did not overlook 
the quarter whence this assistance came. He for- 
bad all plundering round Poitiei's. Near Tours, 
he struck with his sword a soldier who was 
foraging on the territory of this town, made 
sacred by the tomb of St. Martin. “ How,” said 
he, “ can we hope for victory, if we offend St. 
Martin:]: ?” After his victory over Syagrius, one 
of his warrioi's refused the king a sacred vase, 
which he sought to include in his share of th^ spoil 
in order to dedicate it to St. Remigius, the patron 
saint of his own church. A short time afterwards, 
Clovis, seizing the opportunity of a review of his 
troops, snatches his francisque (Frankish battle- 
axe) from the soldier, and as he stoops to pick it 
up, splits his skull with a stroke of his own axe, 
exclaiming — “ Remember the vase at Soissons §.” 
So zealous a defender of the goods of the ohurchl 
could not fail to find her a powerful help towards! 
victory; and, in fact, he overcame Alaric at 
Vougl^, near Poitiers, advanced as far as Langue- 
doc, and wftiuld have marched further had not the 
gi^at Theodoric, king of the Italian Ostrogoths, 
^d father-in-law of Alaric II., covered Provence 
and Spain with an army, and saved the remainder 
of his kingdom for the infant son of the latter, who, 
on the mother^s side, was his own grandson. 

The invasion of the Franks, so evidently desired 
by the hewds of the Gallo-Roman population, in 
other words, by the bishops, added momentarily to 
this confused state of things. The historic notices 
which remain to us of the immediate results of so 
varied and complicated a revolution are scauty : 
but no where have they been more happily divined 
and analyzed than in the following passages of 
M. Guizot’s Court oPHutoire (t, i. p, 297) i — 

Invasion, or, more properly speaking, invasions, 
were essentially partial, local, and momentary 
events. A baud arrived, generally small in num- 
ber — the most powerful, those which founded king- 
doms, for instance, that of Clovis, did not number 
more than from five to six thousand men, whilst 
the entire Burgundian nation did not eSSSeed sixty 
thousand — it rapidly traversed a narrow line of 
ground, ravaged a district, attacked a city, and 
then either withdrew with its booty, or settled 
within a limited range so as to avoid too great a 
dispersion. We know the ease and rapidity with 
which such events take place and pass away. 

• 

* Id. ibid. 

t (“ His messengers," says Gibbon, “ were instructed to 
remark the words of the psalm which should happen to be 
chaunted at the precise moment when they entered the 
church. These words most fortunately expressed the valour 
and victory of the champions of Heaven, and the applica- 
tion was easily transferred to the new Joshua, the new 
Gideon, who went forth to battle against the enemies of the 
Lord." In a note on this passage, Gibbon adds—"* This 
mode of divination, -by accepting as an omen the first 
sacred wftrds, which in particulu circumstances should be 
presented to the eye or ear, wa8*derived from the Pagans ; 
and the Psalter or Bible was substituted to the poems of 
Homer and Virgil. From the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury theA sortes sanctorum, as ^hey are styled, were re- 
peatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, and repeat- 
edly practised by kings, bishops, and saints." Decline and 
Fall, Tol. vi. p. 383.) Translator. 

t Greg. Tur. 1. ii. a 37. " Et ubi erit spes victori®, si 
beatus Madrtinns offenditur 7 ” ^ 

f Greg. Tur, J. U. c. 28 
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Result of the Frankish 
invasion. 


THE FRANKS. 


Houses are burnt, lands laid waste, harvests carried 
Off, men slain or led into captivity, and but a brief 
time after all this ipisehief has been done, the 
waves cease, their furrows are effaced, individual 
sufferings are forgotten, and society returns, ap- 
parently at least, into its ancient channel. Such 
was the course of affairs in Gaul in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

“ But we also know that human society — that 
form of it which deserves the name of a people — 
does not consist of a number of isolated and pass- 
ing existences thrown into simple juxta-position. 
Were it nothing more, the invasions of the barba- 
rians would not have produced the impression 
traced on the records of the time. For a con- 
siderable period, the number both of places and of 
individuals who suffered from them, was far in- 
ferior to that of those untouched by their ravages. 
But man’s social life is not confined to the mate- 
rial space, or to the mere moment of time in which 
it passes. It ramifies into the many relations it 
has contracted in many localities, and not only into 
them, but into those which it may contfact, or i^ay 
form an idea of. It embraces not alone the pre- 
sent, but the future. Man lives on a thousand 
points which he does not inhabit, and in a thousand 
moments yet in the womb of time ; and if this 
expansion of his existence suffer compression, if 
he is compelled to contract himself within the 
narrow limits of his material and actufl existence, 
and isolate himself both as regards space and time, 
social life is a truncated and lifeless corpse. 

“ This was the result of the invasions — of those 
apparitions of barbarous bands, brief, it is true, I 
and limited, but ever renewed, every where pos- j 
sible, and always * threatening. They destroyed, 
Ist, all regular, customary, easy correspondence 
between different parts of a territory ; 2ndly, all 
security and prospect for the future. They broke 
the bonds wliich unite the inhabitants of tlie same 
country, interrupted* the regular pulsations of a 
whole social existence. They isolated men, and 
the day^-of each man. In many places, and for 
many years, the aspect of the country might remain 
the same ; but the organization of society felt the 
blow, its limbs fell from each other, its muscles 
were nerveless, the blood no longer circulated 
freely or surely in its veins, the evil burst out 
sometimes in one point, sometimes in another — a 
town was plundered, a road rendered impracti- 
cable, a bridge broken down, this or that conimu-* 
nication ceased, cultivation was put a stop to iii 
this or that distiict — in a word, the organic har- 
mony and general activity of the social body were 
daily interfered with and disturbed, and every day 
impelled the genenil paralysis and dissolution. 

The term had come of all those ties by which 
Rome, after unnumbered efforts, had accomplished 
tlie union of the different parts of the globe — of 
that great system of administration, taxes, recruit- 
ment, public works, an^ roads. Of all these, there 
only remained those portions which could subsist 
isolated and locally— that is to say, the ruins of 
municipal ^vemmen^. The people betook them- 
selves to toe towns, m which they continued to 
govern themselves nearly on toe same system as 
before, with the same privileges, and through toe 
medinm of toe same institutions. A thousand cir- 
cumstances prove t]^is concentration of society in 
toe towns. One, which has been but little noticed 


New order of things. f a. d . 496 

Cruel policy of Clovis. \ — 511. 


during the Roman government, is the constant 
recurrence, both in the laws enacted and in his- 
tory, of ‘governors of provinces, officers with con- 
sular power, correctores, presidents,’ who are ever 
on the scene. In the sixth century their name 
occurs less frequently ; but we still find dukes and 
counts named as governing provinces. The bar- 
barian kings strove to succeed to the Roman form 
of goveimment, to keep up the same officers, and 
direct power into the same channel ; but their suc- 
cess is incomplete and disorderly. Their dukes 
are rather military than political chiefs ; the go- 
vernors of provinces are evidently no longer of toe 
same importance, and play a different part. It is 
the governors of the towns who figure in history. 
Most of those counts, whose exactions under Chil- 
peric, Gontran, and Theodebert, are related by 
Gregory of Tours, are counts of towns, established, 
side by side with their bishop, within the precinct 
of their walls. It would be too much to say that 
the province has disappeared ; but it is disorgan- 
ized, unsubstantial, and all but a phantom. The 
city, the primitive element of the Roman world, is 
almost the sole survivor of its ruin.” 

The fact is, a new organization is on the eve of 
gradual formation, of which the city w ill not be the 
sole element, and in which the country, which 
went for nothing in ancient times, will, in its turn, 
take a place. Centurie* will be required to esta- 
blish this new order of things. Still, from the time 
of Clovis, it was prepai’cd from afar by the con- 
summation of two impdrtant events. 

On one hand, the unity of the barbarian army 
was secured. By a scries of treacheries, Clovis 
\effected the death of all the petty kings of the 
Franks*. The Church, preoccupied by the idea 

* “ He secretly sent word to the son of Sigebert the 
Lame, king of Cologne, ‘ Thy father grows old, and halts 
on his bad foot. Were he to die, his kingdom and my 
friendship would be thine.’ .... Cliloderic, buoyed up by 

these hopes, had his father assassinated And Clovis 

sent him word, ‘ I thank thee for thy good will, and pray 
thee to show thy treasures to my messengers, and then 
take all thyself.’ Chloderic said, ‘ Here is thejfihest in which 
my father heaped up his gold.’ They replied, ‘ Plunge thy 
arm down to the bottom, to see how much it is ; ’ and when 
he did so, and was stooping down, one of them raises’ his 
axe and split his skull.— Clovis, apprized of the death of 
Sigebert and his son, repairs to Cologne, assembles the in- 
habitants, and says, ‘ I am no wise concerned in these 
things. I cannot shed the blood of my relatives, for it is 
forbidden. But since these things have happened, I will 
give you counsel, which you can take if you like. Come to 
me; let me protect you.’ The people applaud, shouting 
and clashing their bucklers, and raising him on the shield, 
elect him king. — He then inarched against Chararic .... 
made him and his son prisoners, and caused the hair of 
both to be cut off. Chararic weeping, hi# son said to him, 
‘ This foliage has been cut from a green stem, it will grow 
and flourish quickly. Would to God that he who has done 
this may perish as quickly.’ These words being reported to 
Clovis .... he ordered both to be beheaded. On their 
death he seized their kingdom, treasures, and people. — 

Ragnacair w^s at this time king at Cambral Clovis, 

having had bracelets and baldrics made of false gold (it ^ » 
only brass, gilt) gave them to the great vassals of Ragnacair 
that they might conspire against him. . . . Ragnacair was 

defeated, and made prisoner with his son Richiur 

Clovis said to him, * Why hast thou disgraced thy family 
by suffering thyself to be fettered ? better have died ; ' and 
lifting his axe, he buried it in his head. Then, tif-ning to 
Rlchair, he said, ‘ Hadst thou helped tliy brother, he would 
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of unity applauded their death. " He succeeded 
in everything,*^ says Gregory of Tours, “ be- 
cause he walked with his heart upright before 
God*.” St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne, had in 
like manner congratulated Gondebaut on the death 
of his brother — which put an end to the civil 
war in Burgundy. The deaths of the Frankish, 
Visigoth, and Roman chiefs, united under one and 
the same head, the whole of western Gaul from 
Batavia to the Narbonncse. 

. On the other hand, Cltjvis allowed the Church 
Ithe most unbounded right of asylum and protec- 
tion. At a period that the law had cetised to pro- 
tect, this recognition of the power of an ordSr 
which took upon itself the guardianship and secu- 
rity of the con(iuered, was a great step. Slaves 
themselves could not be forced from the churches 
’where they had taken refuge. The very houses of 
the priests w’ere accounted asylums, like the tem- 
ples, to those ir/to should appear to live with themf. 
A bishop had only to make oath that a prisoner 
was his, to have him immediately given up. 

Undoubtedly it was easier for the chief of the 
barbarians to grant these privileges to the Church, 
than to cause them be respected. The case of 
Attains, carried into slavery so far from his coun- 
try, and then rescued as by a miracle testifies 
the insufficiency of ecclesiastical protection. But 
it was some advance to* have the abstract right 
recognised. The immense property secured by 
Clovis to the churches, particularly to that of 
Rbims, whose bishop is said to have been his 
principal counsellor, must have given vast extcn- 
si<m to this salutary infiiience of the Church. To 
place property in ecclesiastical keeping was to 
subtract it from violence, brutality, and barbarism. 

FATE OF THE FAMILY OF CLOVIS. 

On the death of Clovis (a. d. 511 ), his four sons, 
according to the custom of the barbarians^ 
all became kings. Each remained at the head 
of one of those military lines, which had been 

not have belli in chains;' and he slew him in the same 
manner. — Rignomer was put to death by his orders, in the 

town of Mans Having slain on tliis wise many other 

and his nearest kindred, he extended his authority 
over the whole of Gaul. Finally, one day, assembling hte 
people, he spoke as follows of the relatives whom he had 
butchered, ‘ Unhappy that 1 am, left like a traveller in the 
midst of strangers, I have no relative to befriend me in the 
day of adversity!’ But this was not for sorrow at their 
death. He only held this language through cunning, in 
order to discover whether he had still any relative left, in 
order that he might destroy him.” Greg. Tur. i. iL c. 42. 

* Greg Tur. 1. ii. c. 40 : Prosternebat enim quotidie 
Deus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius et augebat regnum ejus, 
eo quod ambulfret recto corde coram eo, et faceret quaj 
placita erant in oculis ejus. — These sanguinary praises are 
surprising in an historian, who in every other part of his 
wbrk exhibits great gentleness and humanity of disposition. 

t Qui cum illis in domo ipsorum consistere videbantur. 

. . . De ceteris quidem captivis laicis, &c. Epist. Clodovaei 
ad episc. Gall. ap. Scr. R. Fr. iv, 54. — T^is letter was 
'“Written by Clovis on the occasion of his war with the Goths. 

t Greg. Tur. iii. 15.— The storj' is translated by Augustin 
Thierry, in his Lettres sur I’Hist. de France. — On the con- 
dition of the subject in Gaul under the kings of the first 
race, consult the learned memoir of M. Naudet. 

{The English reader will find the story of Attains in 
Gibbo#, Decline and Fall, vol. vi. pp. 366. 369.) Tkaks- 
i.Ai'oa. 

( 

traced in Gaul by the successive encampments of 
the Franks. Theodcric held his residence at Metz 
— his warriors being settled in Ajjs|i|:iwgijft^pj*, e|iste^ 
Fiayuce, and Auvergne. Clotaire kept court at 
Soissons, Childebert at Paris, and Clodoinir at 
Orleans: the three latter also shared Aquitaine 
amongst thorn. 

In point of fact, it was not the land but the army 
which was divided ; and, from its nature, this 
division could not fail to be an unequal one. The 
barbarian warriors nfiust often have deserted one 
chief for the other, and have flocked to him 
whose courage and military skill promised the 
greatest share of booty ; and, therefore, when 
Theodebert, the grandson of Clovis, invaded Italy 
at the head of a hundred thousand men, it is 
probable that he was followed by almost all the 
Franks, and that many other barbarians as well, 
attracted by them, swelled hia ranks. 

The Franks acquired so much renown from the 
rapid conquest of Clovis — with the causes of which 
we are so imperfectly acquainted — that most of the | 
ba^ha^'i^M •I’ibes chose to ally themselves with \ 
^hcm ; as it formerly happened to the followers of 
Attila. The most hostile races of Germany, the 
Germans of the south and of the north, the Suevi ' 
and the Saxons, became federate with the Franks. 
So did the Bavarians. Alone, in the midst of these 
nations, the Thuringians rejected this amalgama- 
tion, and w^re overwhelmed •. At this period, the 
Gallic Burgundians appeared more capable of re- 
sistance than in the time of Clovis. Their new 
king, St. Sigisraund, the pupil of St. Avitus, was 
orthodox and beloved by his clergy : thus the 
pretext of Arianism could no longer be advanced. 
But the sons of Clovis opportunely remembere4 
that forty years previously, their matenial grand- 
father .had been put to death' by Sigismund. 
Clodomir and Clotaire defied him to battle, afick | 
threw him into a well, which was then filled uu 
with stones. But Clodomir’s victory drew downr , 
ruin on his family, for he perished in the engage- 
ment, and so left his children without a protector. 

“Whilst queen Clotilda held her residence at 
Paris, Childebert, perceiving that all his mother’s 
affections went to the sons of Clodomir, became 
jealou.s of them, and fearing that her favour might 
secure them a share of the kingdom, he privily sent 
the following message to his brother Clotaire : — 

‘ Our mother is taking care of the sous of our 
•brother, and seeks to give them the kingdom. 
You must come directly to Paris, and we will 
consult what to do with them — whether cut off 

their hair so as to reduce them to the rank of 
subjects, or to kill them, and make an equal divi- 
sion of our brother’s kingdom.’ Rejoiced hereat, 
Clotaire came to Paris. Childebert had already-? 
spread a rumour that the two kings had agreed tq 
raise the children to the throne. They sent then, 
in their joint name, to the queen,. who abode in 
the same city, and said to hqf, * Send ns the children, 
that we may seat them on the throne.’ Filled 
with joy, and unsuspicious of their artifice, after 
she ha 4 given the childrei^ to eat and drink, she 

j * Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c. 7.— In Hess and Franconia, theM 
t broke, on the wheel, or crushed under the wheels of thein 

1 waggons, more than two hundred young girls, and then\ 

, gave their linibs to their dogs an^ hawks. — See the speech 

1 of Theoderic to his soldiers, ibid. 
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sent them, saying, * I shall think that I have not 
lost my son, if 1 see you succeed to his kingdom.’ 
The children went, but were immediately sef&ed, 
and separated f»’ora their servants and nurses, and 
shiit up apart — the servants in one place, the 
children in anothei. Then Childebert and Clotaire 
sent Arcadiuo, whom we have already mentioned, 
to the queen, carrying scissors and a bare sword. 
When he had come to the queen, he showed them 
to her, saying, ‘ 0 most glorious queen, thy sons, 
our lords, are waiting to know thy will as to the 
treatment of those children : order whether they 
shall have their hair cut off, or be slain.’ Affrighted 
at this message, and, at the same time, transported 
with violent wrath at the sight of that bare sword 
and scissors, she gave way to her indignation, and, 
not knowing in her grief what she said, imprudently 
replied — ‘ If they are not to be raised to the throne, 

I had rather see them dead, than shorn of their 
locks.’ But Arcadiiis, caring little for her grief, 
and not troubling himself to divine her real wishes, 
hastily returned to those who had sent him, and 
said, ‘ You have the queen’s leave to* go on vrth 
what you have begun ; she desires you to fulfil 
your wishes.’ On this, Clotaire, seizing the eldest 
child by the arm, threw him down, and plunging 
his dagger into his arm-pit, slew him cruelly. At 
his cries, his brother cast himself at Childebert’s 
feet, and clasping his knees, exclaims with tears, 

* Help me, kindest father, that I die^not as my 
brother.* Then Childebert, his face bathed with 
tears, says to Clotaire, ‘ i entreat thee, dearest 
brother, to have the goodness to grant me his life. 
If thou wilt not kill him, 1 will give thee for his 
ransom whatsoever thou shalt ask V But Clotaire, 
overwhelming him with reproaches, says, ‘ Cast him 
far from thee, or thou shalt certainly die in his 
stead. ’Tis thou who hast stirred me to this thing, 
and art thou so ready to break thy pledge I’ At 
these words, Childebert repulsed the child, and 
flung him towards Clotaire, who caught him, and 
plunging his dagger in his side, slew him as he had 
done his bpother. They then slew the servants and 
nurses, and, when they were dead, Clotaire, mount- 
ing on horseback, rode off without the slightest re- 
morse at having murdered his nephews, aud re- 
paired witK Childebert to the faubourgs. The 
<|ueen, ordering their little bodies to be laid on a 
litter, conveyed them, with many hymns and an 
immense train of mourners, to St. Peter’s church, 
where both wei’O interred with like ceremony. One^’ 
was ten, the other seven years of age 

Theoderic, who had not engaged in the expedi- 
tion to Buimmdy, led his followers into Auvergne. 

I will lead you,” he had told his soldiers, ** into a 
land where you will find as much money lus you 
can covet, and where you may seize in abundance 
flocks, slaves, and apparel Indeed, this was 
the only province which had escaped the general 
plunder of the West. Tributary, first to the 
Goths, then to the Franks, it preserved tttte right 
of governing itself. The Apollinarii, the ancient 
leaders of the Arvemian tribes, who had valiantly 

• Oreir. Tur. 1. ill. — A third *on of Clodomir's escaping, 
and taking reAige in a monaatery, became St. Clodoaid, or 
St Cloud. 

f Bbi aurum et argentum accipiatis, quantum vestra 
potest desiderare cupiditnijs, de qua pecora, &c. Greg. Tur. 

1. Ui. e. II. 


defended their country against the Goths, felt on 
the approach of the Franks that they would lose 
by the exchange, and fought on the side of the 
Goths at Vougl^ *. But here, as elsewhere, the 
majority of the clergy favoured the Franks. St. 
Quintin, bishop of Clermont, and the personal 
enemy of the Apollinarii, seems to have delivered 
the citadel of that town into their hands ; and the 
Franks slew at the very foot of the altar a priest, 
of whom he thought fit to complain. | 

The bravest of these Frank kings was Theode- 
bert, son of Theoderic, chief of those eastern 
Franks whose ranks were constantly recruited from ' 
ah the War^ of the German tribes. He flourished 
at the time the Greeks and Goths were contending 
for Italy. The whole policy of the Byzantines 
consisted in opposing to the Romanized barbarians, 
the Goths, barbarians who bad remained utterly 
barbarous. The victories of Belisarius and of 
Narses were gained by means of Moors, Slaves, and 
Huns ; and both Greeks And Goths equally hoped 
to turn the Franks to account as auxiliaries. 
They knew not the men they had called in. i 
(a.d. 539.) The Goths hasten to meet Theodebert 
on the threshold of Italy. *tte falls upon them, 
and cuts them to pieces. The Greeks on this make 
sure of him ; and are massacred in like manner f. 
The finest towns of Lombardy are reduced to ashes, 
and such ruthless waste dbmmitted that the Franks 
arc reduced to starvation in the midst of a desert 
of their own making, and faint under the sun 
of the south, in the marshy plains of the Po. 
Numbers perished there ; but those who managed 
to return were so laden with booty as to induce a 
new expedition, v:hich shortly after set out under 
the leading of a Frank and a Sueve, overran Italy 
as far as Sicily, and destroyed more than it gained. 
The climatO’did justice on the barbarous invader! ; 
and, at the same time, Theodebert died in Gaul §, 
at the moment he was preparing to swoop down on 
\he valley of the Danube, and invade the empire 
of the East — yet Justinian was his ally, and had 
ceded him all the rights of the empire over south- 
ern Gaul 11. 

Theodebert’s death, and the disastroils fate of the 
expedition which followed close upon it, stopped 
the further progress of the Franks ; and Itjily, 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Lombards, was 
thenceforward closed against their invasions. In 
Spain, they always failed^. The Saxons soon dis- 

* Greg. Tur. 1. iii. Gesta Reg. Franc, c. 17. 

t Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1. ii. c. 25. 

t Theodebert’s expedition was not the last attempt made 
by the Franks on Italy. In 584, “ King Childebert invaded 
Italy, which the Lombards learning, and fearing defeat at 
his hands, they recognised him as their lord, made him 
many presents, and vowed submission and iSdelity. Having 
attained his object, he returned into Gaul, and put an army 
in movement against Spain. However, he forbore. The 
year before, the emperor Maurice had given him fifty thou- 
sand golden sous (sols) to drive the Lombards out of Italy, 
and when he learnt that Childebert had concluded peace 
with them, he demanded back his money. The king, how- 
ever, trusting in his own strength, did not even deign hi^*- 
an answer.” Greg. Tur. 1 vi. c. 42. 

I Gored by a wild bull, according to Agathias, ap. Set. 
R. Fr. t. L p. 50. 

H Procop. de BelL Gothic. 1. fU. c. 83. 

f The first time they invaded it, Childebert and Clotaire 
gave out that it was to avenge the ill-treatment of ti^r bus- 
band, Amalaric, king of the Visigoths, who sought to con- 
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Gauls, Goths, or Romans, - - 
synonymous names. ^ 


carded a profitless alliance, and refused payment 
of the tri|)ut« of five hupdced cows which they had 
voluntarily offered*. Clotaire, who attempted to 
exact it, sustained a defeat at their hands. Thus 
the most powerful of the German tribes escaped 
alliance with the Franks ; and here began that 
hostility between them and the Saxons, which 
grew in rancour, and constituted for so many cen- 
turies the grand struggle of the barbarians. The 
Saxons, whose further progress on the continent to 
the westward is henceforward barred by the Franks, 
whilst they are pushed on the east by the Slaves, 
Vi 11 turn towards the ocean, towards the north, 
and, becoming daily more friendly with the North- 
men, they will infest the coasts of France f, and 
strengthen their English colonies. 

The hostility of the Germans proper, to a people 
subjected to Roman and ecclesiastical influence, 
was natural. It was to the Church that Clovis 
was chiefly indebted for his rapid conquests. His 
successore early chose their counsellors from the 
Romans, from the conquered J ; and it could hardly 

vert her to Arianisra, had sent her brothers a handker- 
chief dyed in her blood. Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c, 10. 

* Quingentas vaccas inferendas annis singulis a Chlo- 
tario seniore censiti reddebant. Gesta Dagoberti, c. 3fK 
t Sidon. Apollin. 1. viii. epist. 9; “There (Bordeaux) we 
see the blue-eyed Saxon, erst accustomed to the sea, dread 
the land.” And Carmen viii. : 

Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Sperabat, cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
Ludus, et assuto glaucum mare hndere lembo. 

(Even Armorica looked for the Saxon pirate, whose sport it 
is to plough the British sea in his coracle, and to cleave the 
green sea in his skin -covered pinnace.) 

t Clovis himself selected his ambassadors from among 
the Romans, as Aurelian in 481, and Paternus in 507. (Greg. 
Tur. epist. c. 18 25.) Roman names abound in the courts 
of the German kings. Aridius is the constant counsellor of 
Gondebald. (Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 32 ) — Arcadius, an Arver- 
nian senator, invites Childebcrt I. into Auvergne, and is* 
an intermediate in the murder of Clodomir’s children. (Id. 
1. iii. c. 9. 18.) Asteriolus and Secundinus, “each wise 
and skilled in letters and rhetoric,” had great influence 
with Theodebtrt. (a.d. 547. — Ibid, c, 33.) — An ambassador 
of Gontran’s is named Felix (Greg. Tur. 1. viii. c. 13), his 
referendary Flavius (1. v. c. 46) ; and he sends a Claudius 
to flay Eberulf in St. Martin de Tours (1. vii. c. 29). — 
Another Claudius is chancellor to Childebert II. (Greg, de 
Mirac. S. Martini, 1. iv.) — A domestic of Brunehault’s Is 
named Flavius. (Greg. Tur. 1. ix. c. 19). To his favourite 
Protadius (see the last note of this page,) succeeds “ the 
Roman Claudius, a well-informed man and agreeable con- 
versationist." (Fredegar, c. 28.) Dagobert has a Servatus 
and a Paternus for ambassadors, and an Abundantius and 
a Venerandus for generals, &c. (Gesta Dagoberti, passim, 
&c.) — Undoubtedly more than one Merovingian monarch 
lost by intercourse with the conquered his barbarian rude- 
ness, and desirA to learn with his favourites Latin ele- 
gance. Fortunatus writes to Charibert — 

Floret in eloquio lingua Latina tuo. 

Qualis es in propria docto sermone loquela 
Qui nos Romano vincis in eloquio !— 

(The Latin tongue flourishes in thy eloquei^ce, O Thou, 
who even as thou elegantly speakest thy own language, 
excellest us in Latinity.) Thus, “ Sigebert was elegant and 
quick-witted.”— Chilperic is spoken of further on. — The 
Clanks seem to have been early obnoxious to the charge of 
Byzantine perfidy — “ Pranci mendaces, sed hospitales” 
(sociable?) Salvian, 1. vlL p. 169. The same Salvian writes 
(L iv. <f 14), “ If a Frank forswear himself, where’s the 
wonder, — when he thinks perjury but a form of speech, not 


have been otherwise. As well as being of more 
pliant disposition, and more skilful flatterera, there 
were none else qualified to impart to their masters 
notions of order and government, of gradually sub- 
stituting a regular administration for the capri- 
ciousness of mere power, and of modelling barba- 
rian royalty by the imperial monarchy. As early 
as Theodebert, the grandson of Clovis, we find the 
Roman minister Parthenius devising to tax the 
Franks ; for which he is put to death by them 
immediately on that monarch’s demise *. 

Another grandson of Clovis, a son of Clotaire’s, 
Chramnos, had for confidant the Poitevin Le<r’t* ; 
for enemy, Cantinus, bishop of Clermont, a crea- 
ture of the Franks ; and for friend, the Bretons, 
with whom he sought refuge when, after an abortive, 
revolt, he was pursued by his father — who ordered 
him and his whole family to be bui*nt in a hut, to 
which he had fled for concealment. 

Clotaire, left sole king of Gaul, (a.d. 658 — ^661.) 
by the death "of his three brothers, was succeeded by 
higuidn^ sons. Sigebert had the eastern encamp- 
mept, or, t(W use the tenn of the chronicIei*8, the 
kingdom of Austrasia. He held his residence at 
Metz ; and being thus a neighbour of the German 
tribes, several of whom had remained in alliance 
with the Franks, it became probable that he would 
sooner or later overpower his brothers. G Vglppric 
had and was called Jong of . Soissons. 

Gontran haJI Burgundy : his capital was Chfilons- 
sur-Saone. The death of Charibert contributed his 
odd kingdom, which was formed by the junction of 
Paris and Aquitaine, to swell the portion of the 
three others. Under these princes, Roman in-, 
fluence was in the ascendant. Their ministersf 
were usually Gauls, Goths, or Romans ; names 
which at that time were almost synonymous. In- 
tercourse with the barbarians had infused into 
them sparks of their energetic spirit. King 
Gontran,” says Gregory of Tours, “ honoured with 
the patriciate Celsus, a man tall of stature, stout- 
shouldered, strong-armed, emphatic in speech, 
happy in reply, and well-read in the law ; he 
became so avaricious as frequently to despoil 
churches, &c. J” Sigebert sent an Arvemian as his 
envoy to Constantinople ; and we find among his 
domestics one Andarchius, who was “ familiar with 
Virgil, the Theodosian code, and figure*s §.” 

Most of the good or evil of the rule of the Frank 
kings must henceforward be ascribed to the Ro- 
smans. They are the revivers of the system of 
taxation jj ; and they not unfrequently appear with 
distinction in war. Thus, whilst the king of A us- ^ 
trasia is defeated by the Avars and made their j 

of crime?” Again, Flavius Vopiscus says (in Proculo), • 
“The Franks, who are used to break their word with a 
laugh.” 1 

* Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c. 36. 

t Id. 1. iv. c. 41 . I 

t Grei^ Tut. 1. iv. c. 24 . Guntchramnus Celsum ! 

patriciatils honore donavit, virum procerum statu, in sea- j 
pulia validum, lacerto robustum, in verbis tumidum, in 
resiionsis opportunum, juris lectione peritum ; cut tanta 
deinceps hatendi cupiditas extitit, ut sasplus ecclesiarum 
res auferens, &c. 

§ Greg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 89. 47. 

y Fredegarius speaks of the fiscal tyranny of one Pro- 
tadius, mayor of the palace to Theodoric in 605, and a fa- 
^vourite of Brunehault’s, and as “ ^welling the treasury by 
ingenious devices out of men’s properties.” C. 27. 
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devoted to her service. 




risoner, the Roman Mumrnolus, gHiieral of the 
ing of Burgundy, routs the Saxons and Lombards, 
and comi>cls them both to purchase leave to 
retreat from Italy back to Germany, and to pay 
for their provisions on the way *. 

These Gallic ministers of the Frankish raonarchs 
were often of very low birth. The history of the 
serf Leudastes, who became count of Tours, will 
serve to illustrate the career of many of them. 

** Leudastes was bom in the island of Rh^, in 
Poitou, of one Leocadius, who had the care of the 
vineyards of the treasury. He was placed in the 
royal service, and in the queen’s kitchen ; but 
being blear-eyed in bis younger days, and the 
smofe disagreeing with his eyes, he was transferred 
from the spit to the kneading trough. Although 
he seemed to like confectioner’s work, he ran off 
and quitted the scrvico. He was brought back 
two or throe times, but still running away, was 
condemned to lose an ear. No credit being able 
to ’cover such a mark of infamy, he fled to queen 
Mai’covef, whom king Charibert, smitten with love 
of her, had taken to his bed in the luom of iher 
sister. He met with a gracious reception, and wa^s 
entrusted with the care of the queen’s choicest 
horses. A prey to vanity and pride, he obtained 
by intrigue the post of count of the stables, in 
which he conducted himself with utter contempt 
for everybody. Swollen with vanity, plunging into 
dissipation, grossly grasping, and the lavourite of 
his mistress, he wormed himself into all her con- 
cerns. After her death, fattened with plunder, he 
contrived by dint of presents to be continued in 
the same offices by king Charibert ; and afterwards, 
as a punishment of the accumulated sins of the 
people, he was made count of Tours. There, 
waxing with his dignity into more intolerable pride, 
he sViowed himself greedy of gain, haughty in 
quarrel, and stained with adultery ; and by his ac- 
tivity in fomenting disputes and instituting calum- 
nious charges, he amassed considerable treasure.” 
This intriguing individual, with whom we are only 
acquainted through the pages of his personal 
enemy, Gregory of Tours, endeavoured, says the 
' historian, to min him by charging him with having 
spoken ill of queen Fredegonda. But the people 

• When the Saxons returned, they found their seats 
occupied : — " When Alboin passed into Italy, Clotaire and 
Sigehert settled Suevi and other people in the territory he 
had quitted. On the return of his followers, in Sigebert'i 
reign, they were for driving these intruders out of the 
country ; but the latter offered them a third of the land, 
saying, ‘ We may live together without fighting.’ En- 
raged, because they had formerly possessed the country, 
they would not listen to talk of peace. The Suevi offered 
them half, and then two-thirds of the land ; and, on their 
refusal, offered them the whole of the land, and all the 
flocks and herds, provided they would forego the idea of 
fighting. They, nevertheless, insisted on battle; and di- 
vided among themselves beforehand the wives of the Suevi, 
choosing whom each liked,As if the latter were already dead. 
But the mercy of God, which is ever consonant with Justice, 
obliged them to think of other matters ; for in the battle, 
out of twenty-six thousand Saxons, twenty thousand were 
alain, and of the Suevi, odt of six thousand four hundred, 
only eighty, and the rest won the day. The surviving 
Saxona, with curses on their heads, swore never to cut 
eithor btard or hair, until they had taken vengeance. But, 
engaging a second time, they W*ere still more completely 
defdii^ed. So the war eeased." Ga»g. Tur 1. v. c. 15. See 
a l so Baul Dine. 1>e Oestis L.xngol>ardorum, ap. Muratori, i. 


collected in large numbers ; and the king was con- 
tented witli the bishop’s clearing himself by oath, 
which he did, celebrating the mass on three altars. 
The assembled bishops even threatened to withhold 
the sacrament from the^king* * * § . Leudastes was 
slain some time after by Fredegonda’s own re- 
tainers. 

FREDEGONDA AND BRUNEHAULT. (a.D. 561 — 612.) 

Tlie great and popular names of this period, and 
which have found a place in men’s memories, are 
those of the queens and not of the kings — those 
Fredegonda and of Brunehault. The latter, the 
daughter of the king of the Spanish Goths, her 
mind imbued with Roman cultivation, and her 
person fraught with grace and winning charms, 
was carried, by her marriage with Sigehert, into 
savage Austrasia — that Gallic Germany, which was 
, the scene of one constant invasion. Fredegonda, 
on the contrary, thoroughly barbaric in her genius, 
ruled her husband, the poor king of Neustria, a 
grammarian and theologian, who owed to her 
crimes f his appellation of the Nero of France. She 
first made him strangle hit lawful wife, Gals- 
wintha, Brunehault’s sister ; and then despatch 
his sons in law, and his brother in law, Sigehert. 
This fearful woman was surrounded by men devoted 
to her service whom site fascinated by her mur- 
derous genius, and whose faculties she disturbed 
by intoxicating beverages J. It was through them 
that she reached her enemies. The ancient devotees 
of Aquitania and Germany, the followers of the 
Assassins, who, on a signal from their chief, blindly 
rushed to kill or perish, were revived in the retain- 
ers of Fredegonda ; who, beautiful, and homicidal, 
and possessed by pagan superstitions §, appears to 

• O rex, quid nunc ad te, nisi ut . . . , communione 
priveris? At ille: Non, inquit, ego nisi audita narravi. 
•Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 50. 

+ So think Valois and D. Kuinart, the editor of Gregory 
of Tours. — Uxorius magis quam crudelis. Scr. R. Fr. prae- 
fatio, p. 115. 

t Greg. Tur. 1. viii. c. 29. Fredegonda gi\;s a potion to 
two priests to instigate them to the murder of Sigehert 
(inedihcatos potione direxit, &c.). 

§ A rich freedwoman, magnificently attired, who wajf^os- 
sessed by the spirit of Python, seeks Fredegonda’s protec- 
tion. Id. 1. vii. c. 44. — Claudius promises Fredegonda and 
Gontran to slay Eberulf, Chilperic’s murderer, in the basilica 
of Tours ; and ” on his road, as is the use of the barbarians, 
he began to take auspices, and also questioned many whether 
the virtue of the blessed Martin was made presently mani- 
fest against traitors.” c. 29. 

Paganism is still very prevalent at this period. In a 
council at which Sonatus, bishop of Rheims, and forty other 
bishops were present, it was decreed : “ That all wlio practise 
augury and other pagan customs, or who st^sist at the super- 
stitious feasts of the pagans, be at first gently admonished 
and warned to forsake their ancient errors, but if they 
neglect so to do, and still hold intercourse with idolaters 
and sacrificers to idols, they be subjected to a penance pro- 
portioned to their fault.” Frodoard 1. ii. c. 5.— In Gregory 
of Tours {1. viii. c. 15), St. Wulfilaic, a hermit of Trdves, 
relates how he had overthrown (in 585) the Diana of the 
place, and other idols — ^The councils of Lateran, in 402, and 
of Arles, in 452, prohibit the worshipping of stones, trees, 
and fountains. In the canons of the council of Nantes, held 
in the year 658, we find the following . “ Bishops and their 
clergy ought to exert themselves to the utmost, to extirpate 
and bum the trees consecrated to demons, and Which are 
worshipped by the common people, and held in such vene- 
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US like a Scandinavian Valkyria. She compensated 
the weakness of Neustria by audacity and crime ; 
made a war of stratagems and assassinations on her 
powerful rivals ; and, perhaps, saved the west of 
Gaul from a fresh invasion of barbarians *. 

The Germans, indeed, had been called in by 
Brunehault’s husband f, Sigebert. Chilperic could 
not make liead against their bands ; which pushed 
on as far as Paris, burning every village, and car- 
rying off the men prisoners. Sigebert himself 
could scarcely restrain these terrible allies, who 
would have left him nothing to reign over But 
jfist as he had pent up Chilperic in Touniai, and, 
in imagination king of Neustria, had caused him- 
self to be elevated on the shield, two of Fredegonda’s 
retainers springing from out the crowd, stab him 
with poisoned knives §. (a.d. 575.) The ])eople 
rise on the instant and massacre his ministers — 
Goths 1|. At the height of power, and at the very 
moment of victory, Brunehault becomes the captive 
of Chilperic and Fredegonda, who, however, spare 
her life ^ ; and Meroveus, Chilperic’a son, falling 
despemtely in love with her, through his agency 

, she effected her escape. His passion blinded him so 
far as to marry her. *116 married his death ; for 
h is father had him despatched. Proetextatus, bishop 
of Rouen, a volatile and imprudent man, who had 

ration that they dare not lop bfanch or sucker from them. 
Let the atones likewise which, lured by the deceits of the 
demons, they worship in ruined and woody places, to which 
they vow vows and bring offerings, be thoroughly dug up 
and carried to spots w'here they can never be found by their 
worshippers. And be it forbidden all to offer candles or any 
other offering, except to the Churcli, to the Lord their God.” 
Sirmund. t. iii Cone Galliae. See also the twenty-second 
canon of the cpuncil of Tours, in 567, and the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne, ann. 769. 

j * “ Remember Fredegonda," says St. Ouen to his friend 
Ebroin, the defender of Neustria against Austrasia.— At 
first Neustria was the more important of the two. After j 
Clovis, and before the complete annihilation of the royal*j 
authority by the Mayors of the Palace, four kings, all kings 1 
ojj^eustria, concentrated the entire Frankish monarchy in 
• their own persons ; namely, Clotaire I. (a.d. 558 — 561), Clo- 
taire II. (613-^628), Dagobert I. (631—638), and Clovis II. 
(6.55, 656).— It was in Neustria that Clovis had settled with 
the then predominant tribe. — Neustria was the more central, 
RoNKin, and ecclesiastical : Austrasia was constantly exposed 
to the varied tide of Germanic emigration. Guizot, Essais 
sar I'Hist. de Prance, p. 73. i 

t Greg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 50. Sigebertus rex gentes illas quae 
ultra Rhenum habentur, commovet . . . . et contra fratrem 
suura Chilpericum ire destinat. 

i “The villages round Paris,” says Gregory of Tours, 

“ were burnt to the ground. The enemy destroyed the 
houses with all they contained, and led off the inhabitants 
into captivity. Sigebert entreated them to desist, but was 
unable to restrain the fury of the tribes who had come from 
the other bank, olrthe Rhine. He, therefore, bore all patiently 
until he could return to Ws own country. Some of these 
pagans rose up against him, reproaching him with having 
shunned exposing his person in battle. However he mounted 
his horse, and presenting himself with the utmost intre- 
pidity, appeased them with mild words ; but, afterwards, 
had a number of them stoned.” L. iv. c. 50. 

I Id. ibid. c. 52. Duo pueri cum cultris validis, quos 
vulg5 scramasaxos vocant, tnfectis veneno, maleficati & 
Predegunde reglnS, utraque ei latera feriunt. 

Greg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 52 : Ibi et Sigila, qui quondam ex 
Gotthii venerat, multum laceratus est. 

f Id. 1. V. c. i, Chilperic went to Paris to seize Brune- 
haolt’s treasures, and banished her to Rouen, and her daugh 
ters to Meaux. 


Copspiracy of the Austraslan Bl- 
and Burgundian nobles. ”7 


had the audacity to marry them, was at first pro- 
tected by Chilperic’s scruples ; but subsequently 
Fredegonda contrived to hava him disposed of. 

Brunehault withdrew into Austrasia, of which her 
infant son, Childebert II., was nominal ruler. But 
the nobles of that kingdom had determined to over- 
bear the Gothic and Roman influence, and were 
even on the point of slaying the Roman Lupus, 
duke of Champagne, the only one of them still 
devoted to Brunehault. She threw hereelf into the 
midst of the armed battalions, and gave him time 
to escape •. Feeling their superiority over Romo- 
Bui'gundian Gaul, of which Gontran was king, the 
Austraslan nobles longed to sweep down on the 
south with their barbarian followers, and promised 
a share of their conquest to Chilperic. Several of the 
Burgundian chiefs united, and Chilperic joined them. 
But his troops were defeated by the valiant patrician 
Mummolus ; whose successes over the Saxons 
and Lombards had already saved Gontran his king- 
dom. On the other hand, the freemen of Austrasia 
rose against the nobles, perhaps incited by Brune- 
bault, and aSfeused them of betraying their young 
lyng. It would appear, indeed, that at this period 
the Austraslan and Burgundian chiefs had come to 
a mutual understanding to rid themselves of their 
Merovingian rulers. 

In Neustria, on the contrary, the royal power 
seems to gain strength. Less warlike than Aus- 
trasia, and* poorer than Burgundy, Neustria 
could only subsist by the conquered being allowed 
a place by the side of the conquerors. Thus 
Chilperic employs Gallic militia against the Bre- 
tons f : which is the first instance, since the 
fall of the empire, of the conquered being en- 
trusted with arms. In spite of his natural ferocity, 
Chilperic would appear to have attempted the 
reconciliation of the two by directer methods still. 
In a war with Gontran, he slew one of his own 
followers for not staying his men from plunder^. 
He also built circuses at Soissons and Paris §, and 
exhibited shows after the fashion of the Romans. ^ 
He was himself a composer of verse in Latin ||, | 

* Id. 1. iv. c. I. 

t Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 27. J Id. 1. vi. c. 81. 

§ Id. 1. V, c. 18: Apud Suessionas atque l^risios dreoa 
aedificare praecepit, in eis populo spectaculum praebiturus. 

II “ But his verses,” says Gregory of Tours, “ violate all 
the laws of metre." L. v. c. 45. — However, tradition as- 
cribes to him the following epitaph upon St. Germain des 
Pres 

“ Ecclesise speculum, patriae vigor, ara reorum, 

Et pater, et medicus, pastor amorque gregis, 

Germanus virtute, fide, corde, ore beatus, 

Came tenet tumulum, mentis honore polum, 

Vir cui dura mhil nocueruift fata sepulcri : 

Vivit enim, nam mors quern tulit ipsa timet. 

Crevit adhuc potius Justus post funera ; nam qul 
Fictile vas fuerat, gemma supema micat. 

Hujus opem et meritum mutis data verba loquuntur, 
E«dditus et caecis ptaedica^ore dies. 

Nunc vir apostolicus, rapiens de came trophaeum, 

Jure triumphal! considet arce throni.” 

^ Apud Almoin. 1. iii. c. 10. 

(Mirror of the Church, strength •of his country, refiige of 
the guilty, father and physician, shepherd and delight of his 
flock,— Germain, blessed in virtue, faith, feelings, and sen- 
timents, fills the tomb with his mortal remains, the world 
with the enduring honour of his mind. The grave has 
gained no victory over him. He nust live, whom death, 
who has home him hence, fears. The Just man has fiou- 
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Remorse of Chtlperic 
and Fredegonda. 


ROMAN SYSTEM OF TAXATION.- Murder of ChOperic. 


especially of hymns and prayers. He endeavoured, 
like the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, to impose 
on the bishops a Casno of his own drawing up, in 
which God was named without any reference to 
the distinction ef the three persons. The first bishop 
to whdra he showed it was so horrified, that he 
would have tom it in pieces had he been closer to 
the king • — a very convincing proof of his patient 
policy in regard to the Church f. 

These rude attempts at reviving the imperial 
government brought m their train a renewal of the 
fiscal tyranny which had destroyed the empire. 
Chilperic ordered a survey J of the kingdom ; and 
exacted, says Gregory of Tours, an amphora of 
wine for each half acre. His exactions, which, 
perhaps, the terrible struggle Neustria bad to 
maintain apinst Austrasia and the barbarians 
allied with her, rendered imperative, were, never- 
theless, felt to be intolerably oppressive after so 
long a remission from taxation ; and, undoubtedly, 
the execration with which the names of Chilperic 
and Fredegonda have come to be regarded, arises 
as much from this cause as from Iche murders 
whose horrible details have been handed down to 
us by Gregory of Tours. It was their own im- 
pression, indeed, when their children were carried 
off by an epidemic disorder, that the curses of 
f the poor had drawn down upon them the wrath of 
Heaven. 

** In those days, king Chilperic fell grievously 
sick. When recovering, his youngest son, who had 
not as yet been regenerated by water and the 
Holy Ghost, fell sick in his turn. Being in ex- 
tremity, he was baptized. Soon after he grew 
better ; but his eldest brother, named Chlodobert, 
was seized with the same disorder. His mother 
Fredegonda, seeing him in danger of death, was 
touched with remorse, and said to the king — ‘ The 
Diving mercy has long suffered our crimes, has 
often visited us with fevers and other ills, and we 
have not repented. We have already lost sons. 


rUhed the more for death ; for what was an earthen vase, 
now glitters a gem on high. The dumb, restored to speech, 
speah his aid and merits; and the blind, given to behold the 
day, proclaim them. The apostolic man, triumphing over 
mo^lty, n6w sits hy right of conquest on a heavenly 
throne.) 

Chilperic added letters to the alphabet, and “ sent man- 
dates to every part of his hingdom ordering them to be 
taught the young, and commanding that all books writteh 
In the ancient mode should be levigated with pumice, and 
written over again.” Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. i5, 

• Ut si chartam potuisset adtingere, In fhista discer- 
peret. Et sic rex ah hac intentlone quievlt. Id. ibid. 

t See in Gregory of Totyrs (1. vi. c. 32), his forbearance 
towards a bishop, who, amongst other insulting observa- 
tions, had remarked, that in passing from Gontran’s king- 
dom Into Chilperic's, he passed from heaven Into hell. — 
At other times, however, we find him complaining bitterly 
of the bishops. The same writer says (1. vi. c. 46), " He 
held the Church in thoreugh hatred, and was often accus- 
tomed to say, * Lot our treasury is impoverished, our 
money transferred to the Church; bishops are the only 
kings; our kingly dignity is gone, and bishopii rule the 
•tale.’ ” '• 

I Gref. Tur. 1. v. e. 39 : Descriptiones novas et graves 
ttt omiti regno fieri jussH . . . statutum enim fuerat, ut 
possessor de propriil terri unsm amphorsm vini per ari- 
penneitt, id «>t sentl^Jugenuu continentem 120 pedes, red- 
tterst. ** Many other <duties were levied,” adds the chro- 
I nider, ** both wt other kinds of land, end on slaves.” 


The tears of the poor *, the groans of widows, the 
sighs of orphans will call down death on these, too, 
and we shall have none for whom we may enjoy 
the hope of amassing treasure. We shall heap up 
treasures, and know not for whom. Our treasures 
will remain without possessors — fraught with vio- 
lence and curses. Are not our cellars choked with 
wine ? Are not our granaries full of corn ? Is 
not our treasury crowded with gold, silver, precious 
stones, collars, and other kingly ornaments ? And 
we are now about to lose what is dearest to us. 
Now, come, if it be your will, let us bum these 
unjust registers. Let that content us for our re- 
venue, which contented thy father, king Ciotaire.’ 

“Saying thus, and beating her bosom with clench- 
ed fists, the queen demanded the registers which 
Marcus had brought of the cities which belonged 
to her, and throwing them into the fire, turned 
to the king, and said — ‘ What stops thee ? Do, as 
thou seest me do ; that if we lose our dear chil- 
dren, we may at least escape eternal punishment.’ 
Touched with repentance, the king threw into the 
fire all the registers of the taxes, and, when they 
were burnt, sent orders in all directions prohibiting 
the drawing up of any more for the future. After 
this, the youngest of their little ones fell exceeding 
weak and died. They bore him with great grief 
from their house of Braine to Paris, and buried 
him in St. Denis' churiih. Chlodobert was laid 
upon a litter, and carried to Soissons, to St. Medard’s 
church. They took him to the tomb of the saint, 
and vowed an offering for him ; but already ex- 
hausted and lacking breath, he gave up the ghost 
in the middle of the night. They buried him in 
the basilica of the martyrs, St. Crispin and St. 
Crispinian. There was great lamentation among 
all the people ; the men followed his funeral in 
mourning, and the women, clad in the same weeds 
which they wear at the burial of their husbands. ' 
King Chilperic then gave large gifts to the churches 
* and to the poor +. . . . 

“ After the synod of which I have spoken I had 
taken leave of the king, but, being unwilling to 
depart without bidding adieu to Salvius, and em- ’ 
bracing him, I went in search of hiA, and found 
him in the court of the house of Braine. I told 
him that I was about returning home, and, oivnur 
stepping aside to converse, he said to me — ‘ Seest 
thou not what I see, above that roof ?’ — ‘ I see,’ 
was ray reply, * a small building which the king has 
had raised above it.’ * And nothing else I’ ‘ No- 
thing,* I said. Then, supposing that he was 
speaking jestingly, I added — ‘ If thou seest anything 
more, tell me.* Heaving a deep sigh, he said, * I see 
the sword of Divine wrath drawn and suspended 
over that house.* And truly the bishop’s words 
were those of truth, for, twenty days afterwards, 
as we have shown, the king lost his two sons 

Shortly afterwards ChUperic himself perished 
(a.d. 684) ; assassinated, according to some, by a 
lover of Fredegonda’s ; according to others, by 

* The violencee exercised in this reign may be inferred 
from the manner in which ChUperic raised a dowry for his ! 
daughter Riguntha. He caused a multitude of praedial i 
servants of the crown to be borne off with her to Spain as 
slaves. Numbers killed themselves to avoid this fate ; and 
the unhappy troop set out, loading the king with maledic- 
tions. Ihe tragedy deserves perusal. — See Greg. Tur. 

L vl. c. 46. ^ ^ 

t Greg. Tur. 1.' v. c. 35. t Ibid. cap. ult. 
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emissaries of Brunehault’s, who so avenged both 
her husbands, Sigebert and Meroveus. Chilperic’s 
widow, his infant son, the Church, and all the 
enemies of Austrasia and the barbarians, then 
turned for succour to the king of Burgimdy, the 
good Gontran, who was, indeed, the best of the 
Merovingian monarchs, for not more than two or 
three murders could be objected to him. Addicted 
to women and pleasure, he seemed softened by in- 
tercourse with the Romans of the south, and 
churchmen. To the latter, he showed extreme 
respect. “ He was,” says Fredegarius, “ like a 
pilbst among priests*.” • 

Gontran declared himself the protector of Fre- 
degonda, and of her son Clotaire ll.f; whom 
Fredegonda deposed on oath, and made twelve 
Frank warriors swear the same, to be truly Chil- 
peric’s son. The good man seems to be cast the 
comic part in the terrible drama of Merovingian 
history. Fredegonda played with his simplicityj. 
The death of his three brothers seems to have 
taken strong hold of his imagination. He swore 
to pursue Chilperic’a,murderer to the ninth gene- 
ration, “ in order to put a stop to the wicked cus- 
tom of killing kings.” believed his own life to 
be in danger. “ It happened that one day, after 
the deacon had proclaimed silence for the hearing 
of the mass, the king, turning to the people, said — 
‘ I pray you, all ye men and* women here present, 
to be ever faithful to me, and not to slay me, as 
you have latterly slain my brothers. So that I 
may at least live for three years to rear ray 
nephews whom I have adopted as my sons, for fear 
it should happen — which, may the everlasting God 
deign to avert, that after my death ye perish with 
these little ones, for there would no strong man of 
our family be left to defend you §.’ ” 

All the people addressed prayers to the Lord, 
fhat he would be pleased to preserve Gontran. In 
fact, he alone could protect Burgundy and Neus- 
tria against Austrasia, Gaul against Germany, the 
Church and civilization against the barbarians. 
The bishop of Toiu« declared loudly for Gontran. 
We sent word,” (it is Gregory himself who is 
eaking,) “ M the bishop and citizens of Poitiers, 
at Gontran was now father of Sigebert’s and Chil- 
||0ri<;j[p two sons, and that he was master of the 
whole kingdom, as was his father Clotaire before 
|im II.” 

‘ Poitiers, the rival of Tours, did not follow its 
k lead, but preferred recognising the king of Austra- 
sia, as too far distant to be troublesome. The men 
of the south, the men of Aquitaine and Provence, 
thought that in the decay of the Merovingian 

* Guntchramnus rex . . cum aacerdotlbuii utique saeer- 
dotiB ad instar »e ostendebat. Fredeg. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 11. 
p. 414.— A woman ^bures her son of quartan fever by mak- 
ing him drink water in which a fringe of Gontran 's cloak 
had been soaked. Greg. Tur. 1. ix. 

t Patrocinio suo fovebat. Greg. Tur. 1. vii. c. 7. 
t Greg. Tur. 1. vii. c. 7 : — “ Gontran protected Fredegonda, 
and often asked her to his table, promising that he would 
be her fast friend. On one of these occasions, , the queen 
rising up and taking lier leave, the king stayed her, press- 
ing her to take more, when she said to him, ‘ Pray, give me 
leave, my lord, for, after the fashion of women, 1 must 
withdraw in order to lie in.' He was stupMed at this 
speech ; for only four months before she had brought a son 
into the world : hbwever; he suffered her to withdraw." 

5 Greg.*Tt»r. 1. vii. c. 8. 

B Id. ibid. c. 13. 


family, represented by an old man and two chil- 
dren, they might elect a king who would be de- 
pendent upon them. They, therefore, summoned 
from Constantinople one Gondovald, who boasted to 
be descended from the Frank monarchs. The his- 
tory of this attempt, which is given at length by 
Gregory of Tours, makes us acquainted to the life 
with the nobles of the south of Gaul, the Mummo- 
luses and Gontran-Bosons — individuals of equivo- 
cal and double origin and policy, half Roman, half 
barbarian — ^and their relations with the enemies of 
Bur^ndy and Neustria, with the Greeks of By- 
zantium, and the Germans of Austrasia. 

EPISODE OF GONDOVALD, (a.D. 684-6.) 

" Gondovald, who gave out that he was a son of 
king Clotaire’s, had arrived at Marseilles from 
Constantinople. His origin was, briefly, as follows. 
Bom in Gaul, he had been carefully brought up 
and educated ; and, according to the custom of the 
kings of the country, wore his curled locks hanging 
down, his shoulders. He was presented to king 
ChUdebert by his mother, who said — ‘ This is thy 
ne^ew, king Clotaire’s son ; as his father hates 
him, take him with thee, for he is thy flesh.* 
Having no son, king ChUdebert took him, and kept 
him near him. The news being told king Clotaire, 
he sent to his brother, saying — ‘ Send the young 
man, that he ftay be with me.* His brother sent 
him at once ; and, when Clotaire saw him, he 
ordered his long hair to be cut off, saying, ‘ He is 
no son of mine.* On Clotaire’s death, king Chari- 
bert received him. But Sigebert sent for him, and 
having had his hair cut off again, dismissed him to 
the city of Agrippina, now called Cologne. On his 
hair growing, he escaped thence, and repaired to 
Narses, who then governed Italy. There he took 
a wife, begot sons, and left that country for Con- 
stantinople. Long after this, he was invited, so 
cams the tale, to Gaul ; and, landing at Marseilles, 
was received by bishop Theodore, who gave him 
horses, aitd he repaired to duke Mummolus. 
Mummolus, as we have said, at that time had his 
residence at Avignon. But displeased hereat, 
duke Gontran- Boson seized bishop Theodore, and 
had him carefully watched, accusing him^of having 
introduced a stranger into Gaul, for the purpose of 
subjecting the kingdom of the Franks to the em- 
peror. Theodore is said to have produced a letter, 
signed by the great of king Childebert’s court, 
saying — ‘ I have done nothing of myself, but only 
what was commanded by our masters and lords.* 
.... Gondovald sought refuge in an island, and 
awaited the result. Buke Gontran-Boson divided 
Gondovald's treasures with one of king Gontran’s 
dukes, and carried off, they say, into Auvergne an 
immense quantity of gold, silver, and other things.** 

Before deciding for or against the pretender, 
the king of Austrasia required his uncle Gontran to 
restore these towns which had|^elongedto Sigebert. 
** King Chiidebert sent to king Gontran the bishop 
.^gidius, Gontran-Boson, Sigewald, and many 
others. When they had come, the bishop said, 

‘ We thank Almighty God, most pious king, that 
after many troubles he has restored thee the coun- 
ties which belong to thy kingdom.* The king 
replied, *AU thanks be, indeed, to the King of 
kings, the Lord of lords, who, jn his mercy, has 
deigned to bring these things to pass, for we owe 
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none to thee who, by thy treacherous counsels and 
perjuries, didst raise disturbances throughout my 
whole kingdom this past y«ir, who hast never kept 
faith with any ono, whose craft is everywhere no- 
torious, and who everywhere conductest thyself not 
as a bishop, but as the enemy of our kingdom ! ’ 
At these words, the bishop, choking with rage, was 
silent. One of the deputies said, ‘Thy nephew 
Childebert begs thee to restore the cities which 
belonged to his father to whom Gontran replied, 

‘ 1 have already told you that those towns are mine 
by treaty, and that therefore I wfll not give them 
up.’ Another deputy said, ‘ Thy nephew prays 
thee to deliver into his hands the sorceress Fre- 
degonda, who has caused the death of many kings, 
in order that he may have vengeance upon her for 
the death of his father, his uncle, and his cousins !’ 
Tlie king answered, ‘ I cannot put her in his 
power, for her son is a king : nor do I believe all 
you say against her.’ Then Gontran-Boson drew 
near the king as if to remind him of something ; 
and, as there was a rumour that Gondovald had 
just been proclaimed king, Gontrac, cutting him 
short, said, ‘ Enemy of our country and our tnrone, 
who hast before this gone to the East expressljr to 
place on our throne a Skip-sea *, (so the king 
called Gondovald,) O thou, who art always per- 
fidious, and who never keepest faith !’ Boson 
answered, ‘ Thou, lord and king, art seated on the 
royal throne, and no one dares returti thee a reply. 

1 aver my innocence in this business. If there be 
any equal of mine, who in secret thinks me guilty * 
of this crime, let him charge me with it in public. 
Then, most pious king, refer the whole to the judg- 
ment of God. Let him decide, when he shall see 
us in the lists.’ As every one kept silence after 
he had spoken, the king said, ‘ This business calls 
on all warriors to chase from our frontiers a 
stranger whose father turned the mill, nay, to say 
truth, who was a wool-comber.’ Now, though it 
may very well be that a man may follow botk 
these trades at once, one of the deputies replied to 
this taunt of the king’s — ‘ Thou assertest, then, 
that this man had two fathers, a wool-comber and 
a miller. Cease, O king, such silly talk. Never 
has one man been known to have two fathers, save 
in spiritual matters.’ Many laughing at these 
words, ailother deputy said, ‘ We take our leave, 0 
king i since thou wilt not restore thy nephew’s 
cities, we know that the axe is whole which took 
off thy brothers’ heads, aiid it will soon send thy 
brains skipping.’ ” Thus they withdrew with scan- 
dal. The king, fired with *wratli at this insult, 
ot^ared dung, decayed vegetables, straw, rotten 
hay, and stinking mud out of the streets, to be 
fiung upon them as they were going away ; and the 
deputies went off, covered with filth, and loaded 
with insults and reproaches. 

Qontran’s answer united the Austrasians, with the 
Aquitanians, in favour of Gondovald. The nobles 
of the south welcoiq^ him f i and with, their aid, 

• Un Battomer. 

t Al Gondovald was seeking for kelp in every direc- 
tion, some one told Mm that a certain Eastitm monarch, 
having carried oft the thumb of the holy martjr, Sergius, 
had it Imbedded in his right arm; and that, when be 
wanted to repulse hia enemies, he had only to raise his 
arm confidently, when, as if overborne by the power of the 
martyr, they instantly took to flight. Gondovald eagerly 
inqmred whether theam were any one in the place who had 


His reverses. 


he made rapid head. He soon saw himself master 
of Toulouse, Bordeaux, Perigueux, and of Angou- 
l^me : and received in the name of the king of 
Austrasia the allegiance of the towns which had 
been Sigebert’s. The danger of the aged Bur- 
gundian monarch became imminent. He knew 
that Brunehault, Childebert, and the nobles of 
Austrasia, favoured Gondovald ; that Fredegonda 
herself had been tempted to treat with him ; that the 
Bishop of Reims was secretly, and all the southern 
bishops openly for him. This defection of the 
Roman ecclesiastical party, of whom he had thought 
hinuielf certain, compelled Gontran to court .,he 
Austrasians. He adopted his nephew Childebert, 
named him his heir, complied with his demands, 
and promised Brunehault that he would leave her 
five of the principal cities of Aquitaine, with which 
her sister had been dowried, as anciently belonging 
to the Goths. 

Gondovald’s party was discourageff by the recon- 
ciliation of the kings of Burgundy and Austrasia ; 
and the Aquitanians were as quick to desert as 
they had been to welcome him. He was con- 
strained to shut himself up in the town of Com- 
minges, with those noblest who had most compro- 
mised themselves, but who waited their opportunity 
to give him up, and make their jieace at his expense. 
One of them, indeed, did not delay so long ; but 
fled', taking Gondt>val(4’8 treasures along with him. 

“ Many ascended the hill and often accosted 
Gondovald, heaping reproachesupon him and saying, 
— * Art thou the painter who, in king Clotaire’s 
time, daubed the w'alls and ceilings of the oratories 1 
Art thou he whom the Gauls used to call, Skip-seal 
Art thou he, who, fbr thy pretensions, hast so often 

been judged w'orthy to receive any of the saint’s relics. 
Bishop Bertrand named a merchant, called Euphron, whop 
he hated, because, coveting his wealth, he had formerly 
caused him to submit to the tonsure in order to compel him 
to enter the church, but Euphron passed into another city, 
and returned when his hair had grown again. So the bishop 
said, * There is a certain Syrian, named Euphron, who has 
made his house into a.church, and placed in it the relics of 
that saint through which many miracles Imve been worked; 
for when the city of Bordeaux was a prey to a violent con- 
flagration, his house, though surrounded with flames, was 
untouched.’ Hereupon Mummolus hastened to live Sy- 
rian’s house with bishop Bertrand, forced bis way into it, 
and ordered the holy relics to be produced. Euphron re- 
fused ; but thinking that a snare was maliciously laid for 
him, he said, ‘ Leave an old man alone, and insult not 
a saint : take these hundred pieces of gold, and depart.’ 
Mummolus persisting, Euphron ofiered him two hundred ; 
but even this sum could not tempt him to retire without 
seeing the relics. Then Mummolus ordered a ladder to be 
placed against the wall, (the relics were concealed in a 
shrine at the top of the wall, over against the altar,) and 
ordered the deacon to mount it, who, doing so, was seized 
with such a fit of trembling when he laid hands on the 
shrine, that it was thought he would not descend alive. 
However, he brought it down ; and Mummolus, on opening 
it, finding the bone of the saint’s finger, did not fear at- 
tempting to cut it. Placing one knife upon the relic, he 
struck this with another ; and, after having broken it with 
much ad(f and many blows, the bone, which had been cut in 
three, disappeared. The thing was not agreeable to the 
martyr, as the event showed/’—These Romans of the south 
held holy men and things in much less respect than their 
northern brothers. A little further on, we read that on a 
bishop’s insulting the pretender at table, dukes Mummolus 
and Didier fell upon the priest and beat him. .Greg. Tur. 
1. vii, ap. Scr. R. Ft. t. ii. p. 302. 
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had thy locks shorn and been banished by the kings 
of the Franks ? Tell us at least, most miserable 
man, who brought thee hither, who inspired thee 
with such height of audacity as to approach the 
frontiei’s of our lords and kings ? If any one 
summoned thee, name him aloud. See, death stares 
thee in the face, and the ditch thou hast craved, 
and into which thou wilt have cast thyself, yawns 
for thee. Count us thy satellites ; name those who 
invited thee.’ Gondovald, hearing these words, 
drew nigh and said from the top of the gate — 
‘That my father Clotaire hated me, is what all 
kqfiw ; that my head was shorn by him and by my 
brother is also known. It was on this account that 
I withdrew into Italy, and betook myself to the 
prefect Narses. There I married, and begot two 
sons. My wife dying, I took my children with me 
and went to Constantinople ; where I lived, most 
kindly entreated by the emperors. Some years 
ago, on Gontran-Boson’s coming to Constantinople, 
1 anxiously inquired of him how my brothers 
prospered, and learnt that our family was much 
lessened, and that there only remained Childebert, 
my brother’s son, and Gontran, my brother ; that 
king Chilperic’s sons wye dead as well as he, that 
he had left only an infant, that my brother Gontran 
had no child, and that my nephew Childebert was 
not distinguished by courage. Then, after Gontran- 
Boson had cleai‘ly set forth §11 these things to me, 
ho invited me, saying — “ Cof)ie, for all the nobles of 
ChUdebert*8 kingdom invite theVy ami none teill dare to 
vng his tongue against thee, for we all know thee to be 
Clotaire's son, and there is none left in Gaul to govern 
the kingdom except thou comeJ** I made large presents 
to Gontran- Boson ; and received, his oath in twelve 
holy spots, to the end that I might come safely 
hither. I came to Marseilles, was most kindly re- 
ceived by the bishop, who had had letters from the 
•hief nobles of my nephew’s kingdom, and proceeded 
to Avignon, to the patrician Muramolus. But 
Gontran-Boson, forswearing himself, deprived me 
of my treasures, and kept me in his power. Ac- 
knowledge me, then, to be king, no less than my 
.brother Gontran. Nevertheless, if you ,are pos- 
sessed with s^h lively hatred, lead me, at least, to 
your king, and, if he recognise me for his brother, 
let him do by pie as he may think fit. Should you 
denjPhie this, suffer me to return whence I came. 
I will go without injury to any one. That you may 
know what I say is true, question Radegonda at 
Poitiers, and Ingiltrude at Tours, who will con- 
firm to you the truth of my words.’ As he spoke 
thus, his speech was received of many with insults 
and reproaches 

“Mummolus, bishop Sagittarius, and Waddo 
went unto Gondovald, and said to him — ‘Thou 
kuowest the oaths by which we are bound to thee. 
Listen, now, to “wholesome counsel. Betake thee 
from this city, and present thyself before thy brother 
as thou hast often asked to do. We have already 
spoken with these men, and they say that the king 
wishes not tp lose thy support, for there are but 
few remaining of your race.’ But Gondovald, 
perceiving their deceit, says to them, rfll bathed 
with tears — ‘ Your invitation brought me to Gaul. 
Of my treasures, which comprised immense sums 
-of gold and silver, and different objects, one-half 
is in Avignon ; Gontran-Boson has rob^d hae of 
the othqy. As for myself, reposing, next to God, 
all my hopes in you, I have confided in your counsels. 


and have always wished to govern through you. 
Now, if you are deceiving me, answer it to God, in 
whose hands I leave my cause.’ To this Mummo- 
lus gave answer, ‘ We only tell you the trutb, and 
here are brave warriors waiting at the gate. Take 
off, now, my golden baldric which thou hast on, 
that thou mayest not seem to proceed in too great 
state, and take thy sword, and give me back mine.’ 
Gondovald said, ‘ All I gather from thy words, is 
that thou art stripping me of what I received and 
wore in token of friendship for thee.* But Mum- 
molus solemnly swore that no harm should befal 
him. When he had passed through the gate, 
Gondovald was received by Olio, count of Bourges, 
and by Boson, Mummolus withdrew with his 
followers into the town, and barred the gate with 
every precaution. §eeing himself abandoned to 
his enemies, Gondovald raised his hands and eyes 
to hejiven, and said — ‘ Eternal Judge, and true 
avenger of the innocent, God, from whom pro- 
ceedeth all justice, whom falsehood offends, in 
whom is neither craft nor any guile, to thee I 
resign myself, beseeching thee quickly to avenge 
me oh those who have betrayed an innocent man 
into the hands of his enemies.’ Thus saying, he 
made the sign of the cross, and rode off with those 
whose names are mentioned above. When they were 
at a distance from the gate, as the valley under the 
town slopes rapidly, a push from Olio unseated him, 
when the lattor cried out, ‘ There’s your Skip-sca, 
who calls himself tho brother and the son of a 
king !’ Hurling his javelin, he sought to transfix 
him, but his cuirjiss warded the blow. Gondovald 
getting up and endeavouring to make for the hill 
side, Boson dashed in his head with a stone, and 
he instantly fell, and died. The whole of them 
then hastened up, and, piercing him with their 
lances, bound his feet with a cord, and dragged him 
all round the camp : when, plucking off his hair 
and beard, they left him \mburied on the spot 
.where ho had been slain.” 

Gontran, reassured by Gondovald’s death, would 
have made the bishops dearly pay for the coun- 
tenance they had afforded him, had ho not been him- 
self prevented by death. 

This event, laying Burgundy open to the king of 
Anstrasia, seemed as a necessary consequence to 
give him possession of Neustria. Nevertheless, it 
refused submission ; and the Austrasians invading 
it were astonished at the sight of a moving forest 
advancing against them (it was the Neustrian array 
under the cover of boughs *) and fled. This was 
the last success of Fredegonda and of her lover, 
Landeric, who is said to have been Chilperic’s 
substitute. She died shortly after. Childebert 
had died before her. The whole of Gaul thus 
devolved upon three children Childebcrt’s two 
sons, named Theodebert II. and Theoderic II. and 
Chilperic’s son, Clotaire II. The latter was over- 
borne by the other two. He found himself con- 
strained to cede to the Burgundians his possessions 
between the Seine and Loiref and to the Anstra- 
sians the countries between the Seine, Oise, and 
Anstrasia^ But it was not long before he derived 
• 

* So in Shakspeare— “ I looked toward Birnam, and 
anon, methought, the wood began to move.” Macbeth, 
act V. — The Kent men used the same stratagem when 
marching against William the Conqueror, after the battle 
of Hastings. • 
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from the diSBensiuns of the conquerors more than . 
he had lost. 

The i^ed Brunehault conceived the plan of ' 
reigning herself, by plunging her grandson, Theo- 
dehert, into a vortex of dissipation ; and her plan 
succeeded only too well. The we^ prince was 
soon governed by a young female slave, who 
managed to have Brunehault banished. Taking 
refuge with Theoderic in Burgundy, in a country 
where Roman influence was in the ascendant, she 
enjoyed still greater power. She made and mi- 
made the mayors of the palace, compassed the 
death of Bertoald, who had received her with 
kindness, installed her lover Protadius * in his place, 
and when this favourite was torn in pieces by the 
people, had still credit enough to raise one, Clau- 
dius, to power. Her rule was at first inglorious. 
The Austrasians, and their allies, the Germans, 
wrested from the kingdom of Burgundy the Sund- 
gau, the Turgau, Alsace, and Champagne, and laid 
waste the whole country between Geneva and 
Neufchatel. The people of the south seem to 
have been drawn together and ^ited by the 
terror of these invasions. 

ft 

THEOOERIC’S INVASION OP AUSTRASIA. (a.D. 612 .) 

**ln the seventeenth year of his reign, in the 
month of March,” says Fredegarius, king Theo- 
deric collected an army at Langres, from all the 
provinces of his kingdom, and mai^hing through 
Andelot on the city of Toul, he took the castle of 
Nez. Theodebert, with his Austrasians, encoun- 
tered him in the plain of Toul, and was defeated. 
The Franks lost many brave men in the battle. 
Theodebert fled through the territory of Metz, 
crossed the Vosges, and did not stop till he reached 
Cologne, closely pursued by Theoderic and his 
army. Leonisius, bishop of Mentz, a holy and 
apostolic roan, loving Theoderic’s valour, and hating 
Theodebert’s folly, came out to meet Theoderic, and 
said-—* Finish what thou liast begun, for your ad- 
vantage reejuires* you to find out and pursue the 
cause of evil. There is a country fable that the 
wolf having one day stationed himself on a hill, as 
his sons were about to begin their prowl, called 
out to them — Par as you can see, and in every 
direction, you have no friends, save your own kind. 
Finish, then, what you have begun.* 

** Theoderic, having traversed the forest of Ar- 
dennes, encamped at Tolbiac ; whither Theodebert 
hastened with such Saxons, Thuringians, and oUier 
dwellers beyond the Rliine as he h^ been able to 
collect, to give him battle. They say, that so 
bloody a battle was never before fought either by 

the Franks, or any other people Here 

Theodpric was again conqueror, for God was with 
him ; and TheodeberPs army was mowed down 
with the sword from Tolbiac to Cologne ; the ground 
being, in some spots, literally covert with the 
slidn. Theoderic reached Cologne the same day, 
where ho found Th**odebert*8 treasure8.r He sent 
on his chamberlain, Berthaire, in pursuit of Theo- 
deberi, who fled beyond the Rhine, accompanied 
by a few retainers ; but was overtaken, and brought 
b^ore Theoderic, stripped of his royal ro^. 
Theodenc gave his SjroUs, his horse and all his 
xv^al equipage, to Benmaire ; and sent Theodebe^ 
loaded with ohiun^ to Ch&lons.” It is related in 

• Sehol. c. 14. 


the Chronicle of St. Benignus, that his grandmother 
Brunehault at first had him ordained priest, but 
shortly afterwards caused him to be made away 
with. ** By Theoderic’s orders, one of his soldiers, 
lifting up Theodebert’s infant son by his foot, beat 
his brains out against a stone 

The union of Austrasia and Burgundy under 
Theoderic, or rather under Brunehault, seemed 
to threaten Neustria with certain ruin ; nor would 
this posture of affairs have been altered even by 
the death of Theoderic and the accession of his 
throe infant sous, had Clotaire’s enemies been 
united. But Austrasia was ashamed and irritated 
by her recent defeat ; and, even in Burgundy, 
Brunehault was no longer supported by the Roman 
and ecclesiastical party — to be sure of which it was 
necessary to have the whole of the ecclesiastics at 
one’s side, to gain them over at any price, and to 
divide all power with them. The assassination of 
St. Didier, bishop of Vienne, who had endeavoured 
to wean Theoderic from the mistresses with whom 
his grandmother surrounded him, and restore his 
wife to his arms, had alienated the entire church 
from Brunehault. With equal freedom, the Irish 
saint, St. Columbanus, the Restorer of monastic lifi; 
— the bold missionary who reformed kings as well 
as people, refused his blessing to Theoderic’s sons, 
“ They are,” he said, “ the offspring of incontinence 
and crime.” Driven from, LuxeuLl and Austrasia, 
he took refuge with Clotaire II. ; and his sacred pre- 
sence seemed to stamp the cause of Neustria as 
legitimate. 

Brunehault was utterly deserted. The Austrasian 
nobles hated her as one of the Gotbs, the Romans 
(the two words were almost synonymous) ; and the 
priests and people regarded her w'ith horror, as the 
persecutor of the saints +. Though till this period 
hostile to German influence, she was obliged to 
have recourse to the assistance of Germans, of 
barbarians, in order to make head against Clotaire. 
Arnolph, bishop of Metz, and his brother Pepin 
(Pipin) went over to him before the engagement : 
the rest allowed themselves to be Iieaten, and Clo- 
taire made a pretence of pursuing them. They 
had been gained over beforehand ; and Warna- 
chaire, mayor of the palace, had stipulated for the 
enjojTuent of that office during his lifetime. The 
aged Brunehault, the daughter, sister, mother ^ and 
grandmother of so many kings, was treated with 
atrocious barbarity. She was fastened by the hair, 
a foot, and an arm to the tail of a wild horse, 
which dragged her to pieces. In addition to her 
own crimes, she was reproached with those of 
Fredegonda, and was upbraided with being the 
murderess of ten kings j hut her greatest crime 
in the eyes of barbarians undoubtedly was the 
having restored, under any shape, the administra- 
tive government of the empire. ‘Fiscal laws, the 
forms of justice, and the supremacy of craft over 
strength, were insurmountable objections in the 
minds of the people to the idea of the ancient empire, 
which the Gothic kings had end^voured to restore. 
Brunehault, their daughter, had followed in their 

* Fredegarii Schol. c. 88, ap. Scr. R. Fr. pp. 428, 429. 

t Monach. S. Gall. 1. U. ap. Scr. R. Ft. t. v. p. 122 : Cum 
a regno Romanorum .... Franc! vel Gall! defecissent 
.... ^psique leges Gallorum vel Francorum propter inter- 
fectionem S. Desiderii Viennensis episcop!, et expulsionem 
sanctissimorum advenumn, Colmnbani videlicet^ et Gall!, 
retrolabi coepissent, etc. 
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• steps. She founded numerous churches and monas- 
teries — the monasteries at that time were also 
schools. She favoured the missions sent by the 
pope for the conversion of the British Anglo- 
Saxons. This use of the money which she had 
wrung from her subjects by so many odious means, 
was not without glory and grandeur. So profound 
was the impression left by her long reign, that that 
left by the empire seems to have been weakened in 
the north of Gaul ; and the people ascribed to the 
famous queen of Austrasia a multiplicity of Roman 
monuments. Remains of Roman ways, still met 
wijh in Belgium and the north of France, are 
called Brunehault^s causeways ; and near Bourges 
was shown Brunehault’s castle, at Etampes her 
tower, near Touniay Brunehault’s stone, and Brune- 
hault’s fort near Cahors. 

Under Fredegonda, Neustria had resisted ; under 
her son, she conquered — a nominal conquest I grant, 
since she only owed it to the hate of the Austra- 
j sians for Brunehault, and won by weakness, since 
j it was the conquest of the older races, of the Gailo- 
[ Romans and of the priests. The very year after 
Clotaire’s victory, (a.d. 614.) the bishops were 
stimmoned to the assembly of the Lends, and they 
collected from the whole of Gaul to the number of 
seventy-nine, ’Twas the enthronising of the Church. 
The two aristocracies, the lay and ecclesiastical, 
drew up a perpetual constUu^on. Several articles 
of singular liberality indicate me ecclesiastical hand. 
The judges are forbid to condemn a free man, or 
even a slave, without a hearing. The disturber of 
the public k to be punished with death. The 
Lends are to be repossessed of the estates, of which 
they had been deprived in the civil wars. The 
election of bishops is secured to the people. 
Priests are to be judged by the bishops alone. The 
taxes imposed by Chilperic and his brothers are 
polished* (a regulatiou by which the bishops, 
\^o had become large proprietors, would profit 
more than any one). Thus begins with Clotaire II. 
that dominion of the Church, which will be con- 
solidated under the Merovingians, and will suffer 
no interruption except from the tyranny of Charles- 
^artel. 

We know lirtleof Clotaire II., more of Dagobert. 
Wise, just, and a lover of justice, Dagobert begins 
hi»iip«ign by making the tour of his dominions, 
according to the custom of the barbarian monarchs. 
Raised to the throne of Austrasia in the lifetime of 
his father, he did not long retain his Austrasian 
ministers. He soon laid on the shelf the two 
leading men of the country, Arnolph, archbishop of 
Metz, and his brother, Pepin, who succeeded him, 
and summoned the Neustiian, Ega. Surrounded 
by Roman ministers, by the goldsmith St. Eloi,and 
the referendary St. Ouen, he busies himself with 
founding convente, and designing ornaments for 
churches f. For the first time, his scribes commit 
j the laws of the barbarians to writing — laws written, 
I when, they are beginning to be obsolete. The 
j Solomon of the Franks, like his prototype of the 
Jews, peoples his palaces with lovely women 4^5 and 
I is divided between his concubines and his flriests. 

* Capital. Baluz. t. i. p. 21, et ap. Scr. R. Fr. iv. 118. 

. + Gesta Dagfob. c. 17, sqq 

I I Fredegar. c. 60 : Luxurize supra modum deditus, tres 
; nabebat, ad instar Salomonis, reginas, maxime et plurimas 
j concubina^ .... Nomina concubinarum, e6 que^ plurea 
j fuissent, iiftrevit huic chronica inseri. 


This pacific prince is the natural friend of the 
Greeks ; and as the ally of the emperor Heraclius 
interposes in the affairs of the Lombards and 
Visigoths. Amidst the precocious old age of all 
the barbarian nations, the decay of the Franks is 
still surrounded with a shadow of glory. 

Nevertheless, the weakness concealed under this 
outside show, is easily perceptible. Even whilst 
Clotaire lived, Austrasia had resumed the provinces 
of which she had been stripped, would have a 
king of her own, and Dagobert, who came to the 
throne at fifteen years of age, was in fact only 
an instrument in the hands of Pepin and Arnolph. 
On his becoming king of Neustria, Austrasia 
still demands a separate government, and lias for 
king, his son, the young Sigebert. Clotaire 11. 
allows the Lombards to redeem their tribute by 
paying down a sum of money •. The Saxons, 
defeated, it is said, by the Franks +, yet forget to 
pay Dagobert the five hundred cows which they had 
paid annually up to his time. The Vends, delivered 
from the Avars by the Frank Sarao, a merchant 
warrior whom ^hey adopted as their chief J, throw 
off Dagobert’s yoke, and defeat the Franks, Bava- 
riaifS, and Lombards who had combined against 
them. The fugitive Avars themselves settle forcibly 
in Bavaria, and Dagobert frees himself from them 
only by base treachery §. The submission of the 
Bretons and Gascons, indeed, seems to have been 
voluntary, and^o have been produced more through 
their respect for the priests than the dread of 
arms. Their duke, St. Judicael, declines an invi- 
tation to the king’s table in favour of one from St. 
Ouen 11. 

The priest, in fact, was now king. The Church; 
had silently made her way in the midst of the 
tumult of barbaric invasions, which had threatenedt 
universal destruction ; an^ strong, patient, and in- 
dustrious, she had so gi-asped the whole of the new 
body politic as thoroughly to interfuse herself with 
it. Early abandoning speculation for action, she 
had rejected the bold theories of Pelagianism, and 
adjourned the great question of human liberty. 
The savage conquerors of the empire requii’ed to 
have not liberty but submission preached to them, 
to induce them to bow their necks to the yoke of 
civilization and the Church. 

* Fredegar. c. 45. — Chronic. Moissiac. coenobii, ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. ii. 651. 

t«Ge8ta Dagob. c. I. ap. Scr. R. Fr. Ii. 580 : “ Clotaire 
then left that memorahJe proof of hig power to posterity, 
that when the Saxons rebelled against him, he chastised 
them to that extent that he destroyed all the males who 
were taller than the sword which he then happened to 
wear.” 

t Fredegar, c. 48 : “A certain man, named Samo, a 
Frank by birth, from Sens, who had associated many mer- 
chants with him, went to trade among the Sclavi, by name 
Vends. The Sclavi had entered upon a war with the 
Avars, Chuni by name. The Chunl came to winter yearly 
among the Sglaves, and used to lie with the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Sclaves The VetMs recognizing Same’s 

services, choose him for king ; and he took twelve wives 
flrom among the Vends.” j 

f Predegait c. 72 : “ When they jvere scattered the \ 
winter throughout the houses of the Bavarians, Dsgobert, 
by the advice of the Franks, orders the latter to rise up 
each man in the night-time, on an appointed night, and to 
slay his guests with their wivoa and children ; and this was 
forthwith done.” 

B Fred^ar. c. 78. * 



e* R^TuteSg^MSlnofTo^r.. ACQUISITIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Wealth Of the Church. 
Miracles of St. Remigius. 


The Church? coming in the place of the muni- 
cipal government, left the city at the approach of 
the barbarians, and issued forth as arbiter betwixt 
them and the conquered. Once beyond the walls, 
she took up her abode in the country. ^ Daughter 
of the city, she yet perceived that the city was not 
all in all. She created rural bishops extended 
her saving protection to ail, and shielded even 
those she did not command with the protecting 
sign of the tonsure. She became one immense 
asylum ; an asylum for the conquered, for the 
Romans, for the serfs of the Romans. The latter 
rushed by crowds into the church, which more 
than once was obliged to close her doors upon 
them — there would have been none left to till the 
land. No less was she an asylum for the con- 
querors ; who sought a retreat in her bosom from 
the disorders of barbarian life, and from their own 
passions and violences, from which they suffered 
equally with the conquered. Thus serfs rose to 
the priesthood, the sons of kings and dukes sank 
to be bishops, and great and little met in Jesus 
Christ. At the same time the land W|s diverted from 
profane uses by the vast endowments which were 
showered on the men of peace, on the poor, oi*-the 
slave. What they had taken, that the barbarians 
gave. They found that they had conquered for 
the Church. 

So was a right destiny fulfilled. Both as an 
asylum and a school, the Church needed wealth. 
In order to be listened to by the nobles, it was 
essential tlmt the bishops should address them as 
their equals. In order to raise the barbarians to 
her own level, the Church had to become herself 
material and barbarous ; to win over these men of j 
flesh she had to become fleshly. As the prophet 
who stretched himself out upon the child in order 
to bring it to life again, the Church made herself 
little in order to incubate this new world. 

The bishops of the south are too civilized, rhe- 
torical, and ratiocinative f, to have much effect on 
the men of the first race. The ancient metropolf- 
tan sees of Arles, Vienne, and even of Lyons and 
Bourges, lose their influence. The real bishops 
and time patriarchs of Franco are those of Reims 
and Tours. St. Martin of Tours is the oracle of 
the barbarians, and what Delphi was to Greece — 
wMlkw termrwmj ovOap npovpqf, 

St. Martin is guarantee to all treaties. He is 
momentarily consulted by the kings on their busi- 
ness, and even tlicir crimes. When Chilperic pur- 
sues his hapless son, Meroveus, he places a paper 
on the tomb of the saint, enquiring of him whether 
he would be allowed to drag him from the asylum 
of the basilica. The paper, says Gregory of Tours, 
remained blank. For the most part, these claim- 
ants of the shelter of the Church were as fierce 

• Tow i«tV«oiroc. — In the Capitularies of Charle- 

magne they are called “Eplscopi villani." — Hincmar, opusc. 
S8, c. 16, calls them *' Vicani.”— The canons of the Arabian 
Kloene Synod say, ** CAie Chorepiscopus holds the place of 
bishop over villages, monasteries, and the priests of vil- 
lage*'’— See Ducange, t. ii. 

t Clotaire was oboi^ to reward St. Dumnolris for his fte- 
quent services In concealing his spies during Childebert’s 
lifettma, by ndsiug him to the see of Avignon, when the 
saint prays him — “ Not to send a simple man like himself to 
be baited by sophistical senators and philosophic judges.” 
On which Clotaire made him bishop of Mans. Greg. Tur. 
1. vl. c. 9. 


and violent as their pursuers, and often proved « 
very embarrassing to the bishop, becoming the 
tyrants of the asylum which protected them. It is 
worth while to turn to the pages of the good bishop 
of Tours for the history of that Eberulf who seeks 
to kill Gregory himself, and who strikes the priests 
when they are slow in bringing him wine. The 
servants of this ruffian, who had sought refuge in 
the basilica along with him, scandalize the whole 
of the clergy by prying too curiously into the sacred 
paintings which adorned its walls *. 

Tours, Reims, and all their dependencies, are 
tax-free +. Reims owns estates in the furthest 
parts of the land, in Austrasia and in Aquitaine. 
Every crime committed by a barbarian king brings 
a new donative to the Church — and who could 
blame such gifts ? There is no one who does not 
desire to be given to the Church — it is to be as if 
enfranchised. The bishops have no scruple to 
invite, and to increase by pious frauds the grants 
of the kings. The testimony of all the inhabitants 
of the country is at their service if required. At 
need, all will swear that such or such an estate or 
village was formerly granted by Clovis or by the 
good Gontran, to tlie adjoining monastery or bish- 
opric, which has only beA despoiled of it by im- 
pious violence. Thus, the understanding between 
the priests and the people must daily strip the bar- 
barian of some of his spoils, and turn his credulity, 
devotion, or remorse to account. Under Dagobert, 

f rants of the kind are referred to Clovis ; under 
'epin the Short, to Dagobert. The latter gives at 
one swoop twenty-seven burghs to the abbey of 
St. Denis J. His sou, says the worthy Sigebert of 
Glembours, founded twelve monasteries, and gave 
St. Remaclius, bishop of Tongres, a square twelve 
leagues long and twelve broad, out of the forest of 
Ardennes §. 

FAMOUS GRANT OF CLOVIS. 

The most curious of these grants is that of 
Clovis to St. Remigius, reproduced, or, most pro- 
bably, fabricated in Dagobert’s reign : — 

“ Clovis had taken up his residence at Soissons. 
This prince had great pleasure iu the company 
and converse of St. Remigius ; but as the holy 
man had no other resting-place near the citjiJi'an 
a small property formerly given to St. Nicasius, 
the king offei*ed to grant him all the ground which 
he could encircle, whilst he himself was taking his 
nooning ; complying in this with the prayer of the 
queen and the petition of the inhabitants, who 
complained of being overburthened with exactions 
and contributions, and wlio therefore preferred 
paying the chui'ch of Reims to holding of the king. 
The blessed St. Remigius, then, set out ; and to 
this day there may be seen the traces that he left, 
and tlie boundaries which he marked. On his 
way, the holy man was turned back by a miller 
who did not wish his mill to fall within the enclo- 
sure. * My friend,* said tlie mjm of God mildly to 

* Greg. Tur. vii. 21. sqq. 
t Scr. R. Fr. ii. 81. 

J Gesta Dagoberti, c. 35 : in archivo ipso ecclesiee . . . 
vigint! et septetn villarum nooaina, &c. 

§ ViU 8. Sigeberti Austra*. c. 5. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. MF: 
Tradidi ei ex ip«& forest! duodecim leucas in latitudine, 
totidem In longltudine. 



Episode of Eulogus. 
Grants to St. RigobferL 


GRANT OF CLOVIS. 


Falling off of tUe «_ 

necular clergy. 


him, *• think it not ill that we should possess this 
mill in common.* The miller again refusing, the 
wheel of the mill instantly turned backwards, when 
he forthwith ran after the saint, crying, ‘ Come, 
servant of God, and let us have the mill together.* 
‘ No,’ replied the saint, ‘ it shall be neither thine 
nor mine.’ Straightway, the ground disappeared, 
and opened into such an abyss, that a mill could 
never be built there again. 

“ Again, as the saint was near a small wood, and 
its owners sought to hinder him from including it 
in his domain, ‘Well,’ he exclaimed, ‘may leaf 
i n^er fly, nor branch fall, out of this wood into my 
i precincts ! ’ And, indeed, by the will of God, such 
was the case, as long as there was a wood there, 
although it was close to the sacred territory. 

“ Thence, proceeding on his way, he arrived at 
Chavignon, and wanted to enclose it, but was hin- 
dered by the inhabitants. Driven off one while, 
returning another, but always equanimous and 
peaceable, he went on his way, tracing the bound- 
aries as they now exist. Finding himself at last 
completely foiled, he is rumoured to have said to 
them, ‘ Work on for ever^ and remain poor and 
*toretched'‘ — as they are ft) this day by the virtue and 
power of his word. When king Clovis had risen 
from his nooning, he gave to St. Remigius, under 
his royal seal, all the land which he had walked 
round. Of the estates so tsiiclosed, the best are 
Luiily and Cocy, which are enjoyed in peace by 
the church of Reims to this day. 

“ A very powerful man, named Eulogus, con- 
victed of the crime of high ti’eason against king 
Clovis, one day implored the intercession of St. Re- 
migius ; and the holy man obtained him his par- 
don, and saved his property from confiscation. 
Eulogus, in return for this service, offered his 
generous patron his village of Epernay in per- 
{ fetuity ; but the blessed bishop would not accept 
a temporal reward for his good deed. However, 
seeing that Eulogus was sinking with shame, and 
was bent on withdrawing from the world, feeling 
he could no longer mingle with it, as , he owed 
•his life, to the dishonour of his house, to the royal 
clemency alonft, ho gave him a wise counsel, saying, 
that if he desired to be perfect, he should sell all 
hajjitd and give it to the poor, and follow Jesus 
Christ. Then, valuing it, and taking out of the 
treasure of the church five thousand pounds of 
silver, he gave them to Eulogus, and wo purchased 
his property for the church — thus leaving to all 
priests and bishops this good example, that when 
they intercede for those who throw themselves 
into the bosom of the Church, or into tJic arras of 
the servants of God, and render them any service, 
they should never do it with a view to temporal 
benefit, nor tak%as their wage perishable goods, 
but on the contrary, as the Lord hath taught, give 
for nothing as they have received for nothing *. 

“ St. Rigobert obtained from king Dagobert a 
patent of exemption for his Church, reminding 
him that under all the Frank kings, his predeces- 
sors, from the dajTS of St. Remigius ancL of king 
Clovia, baptized by that saint, it had ever been 
free and exempt from all public service and 
charge. The kin^, then, desiring to ratify or renew 
this privilege, w'lth the advice of his nobles, and in 

! ♦ (“ Pnftly ye have received, freely Matt. x. 8.) 

Tkamolator. 


the same form as the kings, his pixidecessora, 
ordained that all goods, villages, and men, belong< 
ing to the holy church of Reims, or to the basilica 
of St. Remigius, situate or lying as well in Cham- 
pagne, in the town or faubourgs of Reims, as in 
Austrasia, Neustria, Burgundy, tho country of 
Marseilles, Rouergue, GtJvaudan, Auvergne, Tou- 
raine, Poitou, Limousin, or elsewhere in his coun- 
tries and kingdoms, should be for ever exempt 
from all charge ; that no public judge should dare 
to enter the lands of these two holy churches of 
God to sojourn there, give judgment, or levy any 
tax ; in short, that they should ever preserve the 
immunities and privileges granted them by his 
predecessors 

“This venerable bishop was on terms of great 
friendship with Pepin, mayor of the palace, and 
was in the habit of sending meats tliat he had 
blessed to him, by way of benediction. Now, at 
this time, Pepin was sojourning in the village of 
Gernicourt, and leaniing from the bislioj) that the 
place was to his liking, he uifered it to him, adding 
besides, that Ifb would give him all the ground that 
he^could make the tour of, whilst he was resting 
at mid-day. Rigobert, following the example of 
St. Remigius, set forth an<J ordered the boundaries, 
which are seen to this day, to be laid down, and so 
marked out the enclosure, as to obviate all dispute. 
Pepin, on awakening, finding him returned, con- 
firmed to him* the grant of the land which ho had 
just encompassed ; and, in memorable proof of 
the road which he traced, the grass where he trod 
is greener and richer than any where round about. 
Another miracle not less worthy of notice, which 
tho Lord deigns to work here, undoubtedly in 
token of the merits of his servant, is that from the 
time of the grant to the holy bishop, neither tem- 
pest nor hail has wrought damage on his domain ; 
and when all the adjoining country is beat down 
and spoiled, the storm stops at the boundaries of 
the church, not daring to cross them 

Thus, everything favoured the absorption off 
society by the Church. Romans and barbarians, 
slaves and freemen, man and land, all flocked 
to her and took refuge in her maternal bosom. 
Whatsoever she received from without the Church 
ameliorated j but she could not effect this, without, j 
at the same time, proportionally deteriorating her ' 
self. With riches, a si)irit of worldliness took pos-i 
session of the clergy ; and power brought with it! 
th& barbarism which was then its inseparable! 
adjunct. The slaves who became priests, retained 
the dissimulation and cowardice, which are the 
vices of slaves. Tho sons of barbarians who be- 
came bishops, often remained barbarians. A 
violent and gross spirit pervaded the Church. 
The monastic schools of Lerins, St. Maixent, 
ReomC, and the island of Barbe had declined in 
renown ; the episcopal schools of Autun, Vienne, 
Poitiers, Bourges, and Auxerre remained — but 
unnoted. •Councils were heli more and more| 
seldom ; from fifty-four in the sixth century, and! 
twenty in the seventh, they dwindled down to* 
seven only %n the first half of t^p eighth century. 

THE CELTIC CHURCH. 

The spiritual genius of the Church found shelter i 
with the monks ; and the monastic state was an 

• Frodoard. 1. i. c. H ; 1. ii. c, II. 



EFFECT OF MONACHISM. 


Contest of the popes with the 
Scotch and Irish church. 



Exertions of the monks 
or regular clergy. 


asylunj for her, as she had been for society. The 
monasteries of Ireland and Scotland, better pre- 
served from intenilixture with the Germans, 
attempted to reiorm the Gallic clergy. Thus, in 
the first ago of the Church, the spark which 
enlightened the whole west, had proceeded from 
Pelagius ; and the Breton Faustus, who held the 
same doctrines with more moderation, opened the 
glorious school of Lenns. In the second age, it 
was still a Celt, but this time an Irishman, St. 
Columbanus, who undertook the reformation of 
Gaul. A word as to the Celtic church. 

The Cynii’y of Britain and Wales — rationalists, 
and the Gnel of Ireland — poets and mystics, never- 
theless exhibit throughout their entire ecclesias- 
tical history one common character — the spirit 
of independence and opposition to Rome. They 
enjoyed a better understanding with the Greeks; 
and notwithstanding distance, revolutions, and ma- 
nifold misfortunes, they long preserved relations with 
the churches of Constantinople and Alexandria. 
Pelagius is already a true son of Origen ; and 
four centuries after him, the Irish S(!otus translates ' 
tho Greek fathers, and adojits the pantheism^, of 
Alexandria. , In the seventh century; too, St. 
Columbanus defends the Greek time of holding 
Easter against the pope of Rome : “ The Irish,” 
these are his words, “ are better astronomers than 
you Romans* * * § .” It was a disciple of his, also an 
Irishmau, Virgil, bishop of SalzbiTrg, who first 
'affirmed the rotundity of tho earth and the exist- 
^eiice of the Antipodes. All the sciences were at 
this period cultivated with much renown in the 
Scotch and Irish monasteries. Their monks, called 
recognized hardly more of the hierarchical 
state, than the modern Scotch presbyterians. They 
lived in societies of twelve, under an abbot of their 
own election t ; and their bishop, according to the 
strict etymological sense of the word, was only 
their overseer. Celibacy does not seem to have 
been strictly observed in this church § ; which 
was, moreover, distinguished by a particular form 
of tonsure, and other singularities. Baptism was 
in Ireland performed with milk 1|. 

* There are two spots in the Isle of Anglesey still called 
'the Astronhnier’s ring {cterrig-brw/dn), and the Astrono- 
mer’s town (cwr-rrfrw). Rowland, Mona Antiqua, p. 84. 
Low, Hist, of Scotland, p. 277. 

t God's solitaries. Deus, and celare, and cella have 
analogous roots in Latin and Celtic. 

X Ducange, ii.— Low, p. 315. 

§ The wives and children of the Culdees claimed a share 
of the gifts offered on the altar. Low, p. 318. 

11 Carpentler, Suppl. au Gloss, de Ducange. In Hybernia 
lac adhibitum fulsse ad baptizandos divitum filios, qui 
domi haptizabantur, testis est Bened. abbas Petroburg. t. i. 
p. SO. (Infants were thrice plunged in water, or in milk if 
the parents were wealthy. The children of the rich were 
also baptized at home. The Council of Cashel, a ». 1171, 
Orders baptism to be performed in the church.) We learn 
that the child might baibaptized in the mother's womb, from 
the words (Ex Copcil. Neocsesarlensi in vet. Pcenltentiali.) 
“ Fraegnans mulier baptizetur, et postea infans,” Married 
bishops were common in Ireland. O'Halloraq, vol. iii. — In 
the ninth century, the' Bretons approximated to the Anglo- 
Breton Church in their liturgy and discipline. Louis the 
Debonnair, observing that the monks of the abbey of Ijin- 
devonec wore their tonsure after the fonn of the insular 
Bretons, ordered them to conform in this, as in all other 
things, to the deeisio.is of the Romish Church. D. Loblneau, 
Preuves, ii 26. D, Morice, Preuves, i. 228. 


The most celebrated establishment of the Cul- 
dees was that of Iona ; founded as almost all their 
establishments were, on the ruins of the Druidical 
schools — Iona, the burial-place of seventy Scottish 
kings, the mother of monks, and the oracle of the 
West in the seventh and eighth centuries. She 
was the city of the dead, as Arles in Gaul, and 
Thebes in Egypt. 

The war which the emperors , had to wage against 
the numerous usurpers, who issued out of Britain 
in the latter ages of the empire *, was continued 
by the popes against the Celtic heresy, against 
Pelagius, a.gainBt the Scottish and Irisli cliurdn. 
To this church, Greek in language and in spirit, 
Rome often opposed Greeks. As early as the 
commencement of the fifth centui:y, she despatches 
as her champion, Palladius, a Platoiiist of Alex- 
andria T : but his doctrines were soon discovered 
to be as heterodox as those he denounced. Safer 
men were then sent — St. Lupus, St. Gennain of 
Auxerre and liis three disciples — Dubrieius, 
lltutus, and St. Patricius (Patrick), the great Irish 
apostle. Of all the fables with which the life of 
the latter has been plentifully bedecked, the most 
incredible is the assertion Vhat he found no know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in a country which we have 
seen in so short a time covered with monasteries, 
and supplying the whole western world with mis- 
sionaries. A truce wafc» put to these religious quar- 
rels by the invasion of the Saxons ; but as soon as 
they were firmly established, the pope despatched 
St. Augustin, a monk of the Benedictine order, for 
the conversion of Britain. The Romish mission- 
aries succeeded with the Anglo-Saxons, and began 
j that spiritual conquest which was to have such 
great results ; whilst from the monastery of Iona, 
founded exactly at this same period by St. 
Colomba, there issued his celebrated disciple, St. 
Columbanus §, the boldness of whose zeal agaimli, 
Brimehault lias been already related. For a mo- 
ment Gaul was reattached to the principles of the 
Irish chui’ch, by this ardent and impetuous mis- 
sionary. 

The fall of the children of Sigebert and Brune-i 
hault, and the reunion of Austrasia^.vith Neustria, 
presented a favourable opportunity. In Neu- 
stria, and throughout the whole south of G^j[g 
the traces of invasion disappeared, the Germans 
melted into the Gallic and Roman population. 
The vigour of the ancient mces revived. Neustria 
had repulsed Austi’asia under Fredegonda, and 

• St. Jerome styles Britain — “ a province fertile in 
tjTant#." 

t Low, under the year 451, following jEneas Gazaeus, in 
Theophrasto. 

t St. Lupus was born at Toul, married the sister of St. 
Hilary, the bishop of Arles; was a monlf at Lerius, and then 
bishop of Troyes. St. Germain, born at Auxerre, was at 
first duke of the troops of the Armorican and Nervian 
marches. On his return to Auxerre, he addicted himself 
wholly to hunting ; and raised trophies to commemorate his 
success in the chase. St. Amator, bishop of that town, 
banished , him, then converted him, and ordained him priest 
in his own despite. St. Genevieve and St. Patrick were his 
disciples. St. Germain and St. Martin— the hunter and the 
soldier — were the two most popular saints of France. St. 
Hubert, however, subsequently became the patron saint of 
hunters. 

§ St. Columbanus explains the mystical affinity of his 
name with thejono and barjona of the Scriptures, signifying 
I —dove. Bibl. Max. PP. iii. 28. 31. 
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and Bobbio. 


MISSION OF ST. COLUMBANUS. 


The rules of St. Columbanus 

and St. Benedict. ”7 


had annexed that province to herself under Clo- 
taire — which prince, as well as his son, Dagobert, 
less Franks than Romans, must have favoured the 
progress of the Celtic church, whose discipline and 
learning put to shame tlie barbarism into which 
! her Gallic sister had sunk. 

Wlien St. Columbanus first visited Gaul, he had 
twelve companions only ; but he seems to have been 
followed by a swarm of monks, who peopled the 
monasteries founded by these first apostles. We 
see the saint at first settling in the deepest solitudes 
of the Vosges, on the ruins of a pagan temple * * * § ; 
a*circumstanee whicli his biographer notices to 
have occurred with regard to all the religious 
houses which he founded. The nobles of this part 
of Gaul soon sent their children thither f ; but he 

1 1 was disturbed by the jealousy of the bisliops, to 
whom tlio strangeness of tlie Irish rites lent a 
colourable cause of attack His bold remon- 
strances to Theoderic and Bruneliault brought on 
his expulsion from Luxeuil : but, led out of Gaul 
by the Loire, he re-entered it by the dominions of 
Clotaire II., who gave him an lionourablo recep- 
tion. It was, indeed, of immense advantage to this 
prince to appear in tlie* eyes of the people as the 
I protector of the saints, persecuted by his enemies. 

From Finance, Columbanus passed into Switzerland, 

1 where his disciple, St. Gall, founded the famousi 
monastery of this name. Ife finally settled in Italy! 
with the Bavarian Agilulf, king of the Lombards, 
and built himself a retreat at Bobbio, where he re- 
mained till his death, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the victorious Clotaire that ho would return to 
him §. It was from this spot that he addi'essed to 
the pope his eloquent but fantastical letters on the 
union of the Romish and Irish churches, in the 
name of the king and queen of the Lombards, 
at whose request he states that he writes. Perhaps, 
'file opinions which he expresses on the superiority 
of the latter church were entertained by Clotaire 
and his son Dagobert likewise ; since these princes 
raised in every direction monasteries after his i-ule. 
The Austrasian race of the Carlovingians, on the 
I Contrary, sides devotedly with the pope, and makes 
j all the momllteries conform to the rule of St. 
j Benedict. 

■wBiirmi thn crniti nrlinnln nf IdiYrnil und Bnhbint 
j sprang the founders qfjcctultitudinous aidieys — St| 
j Gall, meiiTlOTIed^above; SauifsTHagnus and Theo- 
dore, the first abbots of Kempten and Fuessen, near 


Augsburg ; St. Attains of Bobbio ; St. Romarle of 
Remiremont ; St. Onier, St. Bertin, St, Amand, 
the three af^istles of Flanders ; and St. Wandril, 
related to the Carlovingians, and founder of the 
givat school of Fontenelle in Normandy, which 
in its turn was to be the metropolis of numerous 
others. It was Clotaire II. who raised St. Ammid 
to the episcopal bench ; and Dagobert had his son 
baptized by this saint. Dagobert’s minister, St. 
Eloi, founded Solignac in Limousin, whence pro- 
ceeded St. Remaclius, the great bishop of Liege, 
lie had said one day to Dagobert — “ My lord, grant 
me this gift that I may make it into a ladder, by 
w'hich you and 1 may iiscend to heaven 

SimultaneouHly with these seb ool.^, , learnad y i r gi pw 
o pened others for tli^e oT" their ow n sta. Not to 
mention the schools oT 'Poitiei’s, 7 )f~ArTes, and of 
Maubeuge — Where St. Aldegonda wrote her re- 
velations f, the abbess of Nivelle, St. Gertrude, had 
repaired to Ireland 4 : for the advantages of stuily ; 
and St. Bertilla, abbess of Chelles, was so celebrated, 
thatnuinerou^disciples of both sexes flocked around' 
her from all parts of Gaul and of Great Britain §. 

What was the new rule to which this crowd of 
monasteries was subjected ? The Benedictines \\ 
ask no better than to persuade us that it was that 
of St. Benedict ; and the very passages they quote 
clearly prove the contrary. For instance, we find 
nuns entrcatijig St. Donatus, a disciple of St. 
Columbanus, who had been made bishop of Besaii- 
9011, to draw up for them a code of rules, founded 
on those of St. Cesareus of Arles, of St. Benedict, 
and of St. Columbanus. St. Projectus did the same 
for other nuns. The rules, therefore, were not 
identical. 

The rule of St. Columbanus, which is opposed in 
this point to that of St. Benedict, does not make 
regular labour obligatory, but compels the monk to 
the repetition of an enormous number of prayers. 
Generally speaking, it does not bear that imprint 
*of decision, so hi^ly characteristic of the other. 
It similarly enjoms obedience, but does not leave 
punishment to the abbot’s discretion ; specifying 
with minute and curious precision the penalty for 
each offence. There is much in this strange penal 
code to scandalize the modern reader. It pre- 
scribes “ a year’s penance for the monk who has 
lost a consecrated wafer — for the monk who has 
fallen with a woman two days’ bread and water, but 
oii^y one day’s if he knew it not to be a sin Its 


* Acta SS. Ordin. S. Bened. ii. 12. Vita S, Coliimb. ab 
auctore fereaequali: Invenitque castrum .... Luxovium 
.... Ibi imaffinum lapidearum densitas vicina saltus den- 
sabat, quas cultu miserabili rituque profano vetusta pagano- 
rum tempora honorabant. 

t Ibid : Ibi nobiimm liberi undique concurrere niteban- 
tur. • 

I His eloquent reply to a council, assembled in judgment 
on him, has been handed down to us. Biblioth. Max. 
Patrum, iii. epist. 2. “I only lieseech of your goodness 
that as I am not the author of these differences (with re- 
gard to Easter), but have come hither for the sake of God, 

1 and of Christ the Saviour of us all, you would i>ea»eably and 
i charitably allow me to live silently in these forests, near the 
I ashes of our seventeen deceased brothers, as it has been 
*1 hithert(?allowed me to live among you these twelve years. 

I My prayer is, that this earth of Gaul may receive together 
in its bosom those who, if found deserving, the kingdom of 
; heaven will together receive. I confess the secrets of my con- 
i science— ^at I hold to the tra<litions of my own land,” &c. 

§ Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. iL 2i. 


• Gcsla Dagoberti, c. 17^ sqq. ap. Scr. It. Fr. ii. 585. 
Sancti Eligii Vita, ibid. iii. 552. 550; Hanc mihi, domitie 
mi rex, screnitas tua concedat, quo possini et njilii ct tibi 
scalam construere, per quam mereamur ad cadestia legiia 
uterque couscendere. 

+ This work is lost. 

I Acta SS Ord. S. Bened. ii 604, 065. 

§ Id. 111. 24, 25. 

II Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. ii praefat.— It was the interest 
of the Chur^ of Rome to suppress the writings of an enemy, 
who had left in the memory of the i^ople so great a reputa- 
tion for sanclky, and thus most of St. Columbanus’s works 
have perished. Some were still to be found in the sixteenth 
century at BSsanvon and Bobbio ; big; are said to have been 
transferred to the lijiraries of Rome and Milan. 

f Blbl. Max. PP. xii. p. 2. Si quis monac-hus domiierit 
in un& domo cum mulicre, duos dies in pane et aqu5 ; si 
nescivit quod non debet, unum diem. 

(Surely, the author’s translation strains the point. The 
text says — “ For the monk who shall %leep in one (or the 
same) house w ith a wontan,” &c. ; which is certainly not 
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general tendency is mystical, the lef^islator paying 
more regard to the thoughts than the acts. “ We 
knust estimate,’" are his words, "a monk’s chastity 
py his thoughts ; what avails his being a virgin in 
pody, if he be not one iu minil * I” 

This reform, d nibly remarkable, both by its 
brilliancy and its tjonnexion with the awakening of 
the conquered races in Gaul, was, however, far 
from satisfying the real wants of the world. Pious 
practices and mystical impulses were not the only 
things needful, when barbarism pressed so heavily 
on man, and a now invasion threatened on the 
Rhine. St. Benedict understood better what the 
epoch required — an humbler and more laborious 
monachism, to clear the land, loft to run waste 
and uncultivated, and to clear as well the mind of 
the barbarians. Far from opposing Rome, the 
natural centre of Roman and ecclesiastical civili- 
’zation, it was required to rally around her. But 
the Irish church, animated by an untameable spirit 
of individuality and of opposition, agreed neither 
with Rome, nor with herself. St. Gall, the prin- 
cipal disciple of St. Columbanus, refused to follow j 
him into Italy, remained iu Switzerland, mid 
laboured there independently of his master -f. St. 
Columbanus occupied himself in Italy with com- 
bating the Arianism of the Easterns — which was 
turning to a bygone world and the past, instead of 
looking towards Germany and the fqture. Whilst 
on the Rhine, he at one time entertained the idea 
of converting the Suevi, and, afterwards, thought 
of undertaking that of the Slaves ; but he was 
j dissuaded iu a dream by an angel, who, tracing a 

identical with sinning with a woman. Besides, the context, 
j “ If he knew not that he was committing a sin,” seems con- 
clusive as to the meaning. No monk could be so ignorant 
as not to know tluvt he bad undertaken the vow of chastity.) 
Translator. 

* Id. ibid. Castitas veramonachi in cogitationibus jndi- 
catur . . . . et quid prodest virgo corpore, si non sit virgo 
mente I — The basis of the discipline is absolute obedience until 
death. “ What limit shall we prescribe to obedience t Death, 
assuredly, since Christ ol)e>ed his Father, for our sake, until 
death.” What is the measure of prayers ; Est vera orandi 
tratlitio, ut possibilita.s ad hoc destinati sine fastidio voti 
pr(*Jvaleat.-^“ A yeai’s iMmance for him who loses a conse- 
crated wafer ; six months lor him who suffers it to be eaten 
by mites ; twenty days for him who lets it turn red ; forty 
days for him who contemptuously flings it into water; 
twenty days for him who brings it up through weakness of 
stomach; but, if through illness, ten days, lie who neglects 
^ ‘ his Amen to the Benedicite, who speaks when eating, who 
forgets to make the sign of the cross on his spoon (qui non 
signaverit cochlear quo lambit), or on a lantern lighted by a 
younger brother, is to receive six or twelve stripes, as the 
case may be, repeat twelve psalma, &c — A hundred stripes 
for him who does a v^ork apart; ten for him who strikes 
the table with hh knife, or spills his beer ; fifty for him who 
dues not kneel to prayer, who has sung badly, has coughed 
whilst chanting the psalms, who bas smiled during prayer- 
time, or who amuses himself by story-telling. —He who 
felates a sin for whichSJie has alrc^y done penance, is to be 
put on breatl and water for a day.” (Is this to hinder one 
Aom recalling the feeling of past temptations f) 

t To excuse himself from following Columbanus into 
Italy, St. Gall pretended that he w’as labouring under fever. 
— “ St Columlianus, judging that he was detained by the 
liking he had taken to the country, and a wish to labour 
there, and so shunned the fatigue of longer travel, said to 
him, ‘ I know, my brother, that it is a burthen to thee to go 
through such great tkbours for me, aitd 1 take leave of thee, 
solemnly charging thee not to presume to say mass, so long 


The three kingdoms united 
under Clovis II. 


map of the world, pointed out Italy to him*. This I 
want of sympathy with the Germans and of relish | 
for the obscure task of converting them, is tlie 
condemnation of St. Columbanus, and of the Celtic 
church. The Anglo-Saxon missionaries, submis- 
sive disciples of Rome, proceed, with the aid of the 
Austrasian dynasty, to gather in Germany that 
harvest, which Ireland could not, or would not 
gather f. 

EQUAL WEAKNESS OF THE CELTIC CHURCH AND 
OF THE MONARCHY. , 

The povverlessness of the Celtic church, its want 
of unity, is paralleled by that of the monarchy 
which at this period nominally prevailed through- 
out Gaul, and whose death-struggle appears to begin 
with the demise of Dagobert ; under whom, it is 
probable that the influence of the ecclesiastics was 
superior to that of the nobles. The priests by 
whom we see him surrounded, must have followed 
the traditions of the ancient Neustrian government 
in the struggle of that country with Austrasia ; 
that is to say, with the qountry of the barba- ■ 
rians, apd of the aristocracy. When the famous 
mayor of the palace, Ebroin, sent to consult St. 
Ouen, the bishop of Rouen, Dagobert’s old minister 
instantly answered — “ Remember FredegondaJ .” 

The nobles at first missed their game in Aus- 
trasia, under the third Sigebert, the son of 
Dagobert. The mayor, Pepin, had been succeeded 
by his son Grimoald ; and the latter, at Sigobert’s 
death, had attempted to make one of his own 
children king. He was seconded by Dido, bishop 
of Poitiers, uncle to the famous St. Leger — both 
uncle and nephew being the heads of the party of 
the nobility of the south §. The rightful king was 
but three years old, and such a child was easily 
put out of the way — Dido took him over to Ire- ’ 
land. But the freemen of Austrasia ])lotted against 
Grimoald, arrested him, and sent him to Paris, to 
the king of Neustria, Clovis II., a son of Dagobert, 
who put both him and his son to death. • i 

The three kingdoms were thu.s ^^united under 
Clovis II., or rathei', under Erchinbald, mayor of 


as I dwell in the flesh.’” A bear waited on St Gall in his 
solitude, and brought him wood for his fire. St. Gall gives 
him a loaf — “ By this roven.'int, have the mountains and 
hills around in common with me.” A poetic symbol of 
the alliance between man and living nature, in the desert. 

* Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. sec. ii. Cogitatio in mentem 
irruit, ut Venetiorum, qui et Slavi dicuntur, terminos adiret. 
Angelas Domini ei per visum apparuit, parvoque ambitu, 
velut in paginal! .solent stylo orbis describeret circulum, 
mundi compagem monstravit', etc. 

t The Bollandists very justly observfe, that there is the 
same difference between the rule of St. Columbanus and 
that of St. Benedict, as between those of the Francisscans 
and Dominicans. It is the opposition betwixt the law and 
grace. The order of St. Benedict was to prevail, 1st, over 
the Rationalism of the Pelagians ; 2ndly, over the Mys- 
ticism of-St. Columbanus. It gave rise to Free Labour ; 
the want of which was the great sore of the expiring empire. 

t Gesta Reg. Fr. c. 45. Ad beatum Audoenum direxit, 
quid ei consilii daret, interrogaturus. At ille per iffterimn- 
tios hoc solum scripto dirigens, ait— “ De Fredegunda tibi 
subveniat in memoriam.” At ille, ingeniosus ut erat, in- 
tellexit. 

f Vitae 8. Leodegarii c. i. etc. ap. Scr. R. Fr. If. 611. sqq. 
— Fredegar. contin. ibid. 450. 
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MAYORS OF THE PALACE. 


Contest of Ebrohi with 
BurRundy and Austrasia. 
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‘ the palace of Neustria. During the minority of 
that monarch’s three sons, this very Erchinoald, 
and, after him, the famous Ebroin, filled the same 
! office, supporting themselves with the name and 
sacred character of Bathilda, widow of Clevis — 
a Saxon slave, whom he had raised to the throne*. 
These mayors, the rivals of the nobility, set up 
against the latter — to the satisfaction of the people 
— a slave and a saint. 

What was the exact nature of this office of 
mayors of the palace ? M. Sisraondi cannot believe 
the mayor to have been originally a royal officer ; 
Imt sees in him a popular magistrate, instituted for 
the protection of freemen, like the justiza of Arra- 
gon. This compound of tribune and judge may 
have been called mord-dom, the judge of murder ; 
and these German words may have been easily 
confounded with the name of major domus, and 
so the mayorship likened to the office of the ancient 
count of the imperial palace. No doubt the mayor 
was often elected, and even at an early period, — in 
time of a minority, or when the royal authority 
was enfeebled. But there can also be no doubt 
that he was chosen by the monarch; at least, u{> to 

• Dagobert’s time -f*. Tj^ose familiar with the spirit 
Lf the German family, will not be surprised at 
finding in the mayor an officer of the palace ; 
■since, according to its sentiments and feelings, 
(domesticity gives nobility.^ All offices considered 
‘servile by tlie southern nations, are accounted 
honourable by the northern ; and, in truth, they 
are elevated among the latter by personal devotion. 
In the Nihef unyen, the master of the kitchen, 

I Rumolt, is one of the leading warriors. At the 
coronation feasts of the emperors, the electors 
deemed it honourable to be the bearers of the oat- 
beer, and to lay the dishes on the table. Anjgng 
the German n^tions^ whoever is grea tiaJhe-Palace 

• 

♦ Scr. R. Fr. ii. 449. 

+ “ Wlicn Sigebert was a child, and all the Austrasians 
chotje Chrodinus, major domhs, on his disapproval, they 
elect Gogo to the office” Greg. Tur. epitom. c. 58. — a. d. 
628. “ On the death of Gundoald, king Dagohert appointed 

the illustrious Erconaldus, major domus.”-- a.d. 656. “When 
Erconald deceAed, the Franks, after doubt, determine on 
making Ebroin, in the height of liis honour, major doino in 
th^oyal palace.” (Dagohert was dead, and they had elected 
CTofaire III. king.) Gesta Reg. Fr. c. 42. 45. — a. d. 626. 
“ Clotaire II.. met by the noble.s and lends of Burgundy at 
Troyes, having asked them whom they would wish to elect 
as successor in his high rank to Warnacharius, they all, 
paying their court to the king, unanimously denied tliat they 
had any desire to choose the major domds.” Fredegar. c. 54, 
ap Scr. R. Fi ii 435. — a.d. 641. “ Flaochatus, a Frank by 
birth, is honourably raised to the high post of major domds, 
by queen Nantichild, having been elected to it by the bi8hop.s 
and all the dukes.” Id. c. 89. ibid. 447. — >1. Pertz, in his work 
entitled Geschichlg der Merowingischen Hausmeier (1819), 
has collected the several styles by wffiich the mayors of the 
palace were designated, viz.— Major domfts regiae, domds re- 
galis, domOs, dotnds palatii, domus in palatio, palatii. in aula. 
— Senior domds. — Princeps-domds. — Princeps palatii. — Pr«e- 
positus palatii.— Praefectus doinds regiae.— Praefectus pa- 
latii. — Praefectus aulae.— Rector palatii.— Nutritor et bajulus 
regis ? (Fredegar. c, 86.) — Rector aulae, imo totkis regni. — 
Guljernator p^atii. — Moderator palatii, — Dux palatii.— Gus- 
tos palatii et tutor regni. — Suhregulus,— Thus we see the 
mayor becoming almost the king ; and to express (fovernint) 
the kingdom, the phrase used ’ma&— governing the palace: 
— ‘ Bathilda regina, quae cum Chlotario filio Francorum 
regebat — queen Bathilda governed the palace of 

the Franks together with her son, Clotaire. 


is great with the pei)p^. The yreatcst man (major) 
of the p^ce, as a thing of course, is the first anumg 
the lends, their chief in war, their judge in peace. 
Now, at a period, when the freemen were interested 
in being under royal protection (iw trusU reyia), 
and to become antrustions and lends — the judge of 
the lends must gi-adually have become judge of the 
people*. 

The mayor Ebroin undertook impossibilities. At 
a time when the universal tendency was towards; 
sepai-ation, he sought to establish unity ; and when 
the nobles were in every direction asserting their 
independent power, he endeavoured to found royalty. ! 
His plans would have been useful, had they been 
practicable. He ajjpoiutod dukes and other chief 
officers to different provinces from those in which 
lay their possessions, slaves, and clitmts f. Isolated 
by this nveans from their personal sources of power, 
they would have been mere depeiidauts on the 
king, and could not have rendered their offices 
hereditary in their families. In addition to this 
stroke of policy, Ebroin seems to have striven to 
consolidate the different laws and customs of the 
nations compti^ing the Frankish empii'e : an attem]>t 
which was regarded as tyrannical J, and which at 
the time, in fact, was so. 

Hence Austrasia slipped out of Ebroin’s handS' — 
demanding a king, mayor, and government of lier 
own. The nobles, too, of Amstrasia and Burgundy 
— among others, St. Lcger, bishoj) of Autun, the 
nephew of Dido, bishop of Poitiers (both friends of 
the Pepins §), inarch against Ebroin in the name 
of the young Cliildcric 11., king of Austrasia ||, 

• (“ The usurpation of the mayors closely resembles that ' 
of the great olhcers in some of the Asiatic monarchies. In i 
the twelftli century the sovereign power in Japan was en- i 
grossed by the general-in-chief, and only tlie ecclesiastical j 
supremacy left to the king. — Towards the end of the seven- | 
teenth century the rajah of Sattarah, chief of the Mahratta [ 
empire, was set aside by the chief minister, the peshwah, l 
, who made his ollice hereditary in his own family, and r« I 
duced the power of the prince to a mere name. This hap- j 
pened to the second rajah in succession after Sevagee tlie j 
lounder of that empire. — So too in Tonquiii, the ehu vua ; 
appears to he the real governor, and the king a nominal 
functionary. — Again, at Bagdad in the ninth century, the 
calif was only the nominal SOI ereign, the Ameer uJ Omrah, ! 
a Turkish general, ruling in his name. — The indolent and | 
effeminate habits of the Eastern princes in a!l these cases ; 
have produced the same ellecis with tlie weakness of the j 
Merovingian kings ; and the usurpers have in both Asia I 
a^d Europe been enabled to accomplish their designs by 
their influence with the soldiery, or the support of the chiefs, | 
or both. The superstitious regard for the reigning family j 
appears to have in each instance produced ihe same eflect, j 
of preventing for a length of lime an open and avowed j 
usurpation.” Lord Brougham’s Political Philosophy, c. xi. 
p. 373.) Translator. 

i Vita S. I,eodegarii, c. i, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 613. 

J Ibid. “ The universal cry to king IHlderic is, that he 
should shape his laws for his three kingdoms, so that the 
laws or customs of eac;h should be preserved and respected, 
as they weje by the judges in time past.” j 

§ Vita S. I.eodeg. pateim. » j 

II With the diflerences betwixt St. Lcger and Ebroin was 
mixed up a national quarrel —a rivalry between two cities. 

St. Leger, liishop of Autun, h-sd the bishop of Lyons on his 
side (Vita 1* S. Leodeg. c. 8. 11.), and against him the 
bishops of Valence and Chalons (c. 9.), which two cities 
made war in this mariner on their rivals, ti e two capitals of 
Burgundy. — When St. Lcger had voluntarily surrendered 
to hi» enemies. Autun was nevertheless obliged to ransom 
herself. The bishop of Lyons would»also have lieen forced 
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Beaths of Ebroin and 
of St. Leg«r. 


FALL OF THE MEROVINGIANS. 


The nobles triumph. 
Basina’s dream. 
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Ebroiii, deserted by the NeustriSin nobles, is com- 
pelled to enter the monastery oi Luxeuil. St. 
Leger was little advantaged by the revolution which 
he had aided in bringing about. He was accused, 
wrongfully or rightfully, of having aspired to the 
throne, in concert with the Roman Victor, the 
sovereign patrician of Marseilles, who was at 
Childeric’s court on matters of business*. The 
northern nobles inspired the latter with a natural 
mistrust of the leader of the nobles of the south ; 
and St. Leger was confined in the same monastery 
that he had imprisoned Ebroin in. This treatment 
evidences the improvement in manners ; for, under 
the first Merovingian monarchs, such a suspicion 
would have infallibly drawn down capital punish- 
ment. 

However, the Austrasian Childeric had hardly 
breathed the air of Neustria before he, too, became 
offensive to the nobles. In a fit of passion, he had 
one of them, named Bodilo, beaten with rods ; and 
this treatment of one of their number as a slave 
exasperated the whole body. Childeric II. w-as 
assassinated in the forest of Cheyes ; and the 
murderers did not even spare his pregnant wife 
and infant son f. . * 

Ebroin and St. Leger left Luxeuil, apparently 
reconciled ; but they soon parted to take advantage 
of the two revolutions which had just been brought 
about in Austrasia and' Neustria. The i>arts were 
changed. Whilst St. Leger and the nobles tri- 
umphed in Neustria thx'ough Childeric’s death, the 
freemen of Austrasia had sent to Ireland for that 
child (Dagobert II.) whom the Pepins had for- 
merly removed to a distance in the hope of se- 
curing the 'throne for themselves ; and, placing 
Ebroin at the head of an army, they brought him 
in triumph back to Neustria, where he had St. 
Leger degraded , blinded, and finally put to death, 
(a.d, 67fi) on the charge of having counselled 
I Childoric’s murder. At tliis very moment, another 
Merovingian wiuj slain in Austrasia by the friends 
of St. Leger ; where the two Pepins and Martin, 
grandsons of Anaulf, bishop of Metz, and nephews 
of Grimoald, had Dagobert li., the freemen’s king, 
that is, the king chosen by the party allied with 
Ebroin, condeimunl by a council and p<)ignarded, 
Ebroin avenged Dagobert, as he had avenged 
I Childeric. ‘ lie allured Martin to a conference, at 
j which ho had him assassinated ; and was himself 
I slain soon afterwards by a noble Frank, whom he 
i had threatened with death J. 
j This I’emarkable man had, like Fredegonda, 
I successfully defended western France, and i-etarded 

to fly, bad not the Lyonnese taken up arms in his defence 
(c. 11). It is clear that the cities bore an active part in the 
quarrel. 

• Vita S. Leodeg. c. 5. Vir quidam nobllis, ilietor voca- 
tus nomine, qui tunc regebat in fascibus Patriciatum Mas- 


siliffls .... ad Hlldericum regem pro quSdam causa ad- 
venerat Mendacem fabulam de Leodegario et Hictore 


conflngunt, quasi ideo iffiiniul fuissent conjuncti ut regiam 
dominationem everterent, et potestntis jura sibimet usur- 
parent. 

t Oesta Beg Fr. c. 4?. « 

I Vita 1» S. Leodeg. c. 16. “ He took opportunities of 
fleecing a certain nobleman, at the time at the head of the 
taX'department, so as to strip him of almost all his spoil ; 
and be then threatened him with death as well.”— M, de 
Siamondi does not seem to have given tliis jiassage its exact 
signification. * 


for twenty years the triumph of the Austrasian 
nobles. His death delivered Neustria into their 
hands, his successors being defeated by Pepin at 
Testry, between St. Quentin and Peronne *. 

At first, no change of dynasty followed this 
victory of the nobles over the popular party, of 
German over Roman Gaul. Pepin adopted the 
very king, in whose name Ebroin and his succes- 
sors had fought. However, the battle of Testry 
may be considered the fall of the family of 
Clovis ; for it matters little that it still retains the 
title of king in some obscure monastic retreat. 
Henceforward, the name of the Merovingian princes 
will only be cited as the symbol of a party ; and 
they will soon cease to be employed even as in- 
struments. The last stage of decay is come. 

According to an old legend, Clovis’s father had 
carried off Basina, the wife of the king of Thuringia: 
— “ She said to him on the first night, when they 
were in bed together, ‘ Let us refrain ; rise, and 
what thou shalt see in the court-yard of the palace, 
that thou shalt tell to thy servant.’ Having risen, 
he saw as it were lions, unicorns, and leopards 
walking about. He returned, and told what he had 
seen. The woman then siyd to him — ‘ Go again, 
and return to thy servant.’ lie went, and'saw 
this time bears and wolves. The third time, he 
saw dogs and other sorry beasts. They passed the 
night chastely, and wh|)n they rose Basina said to 
Inm — ‘ What thou hast seen with thy eyes is based 
on truth. A lion will be born to us — the leopard 
and the unicorn typify his brave sons. Of them, 
will be born bears and wolves for courage and 
greed. The dogs signify the last kings, and the 
crowd of petty beasts those who shall harass the 
people left unprotected by their kings f.’ ” 

The Merovingians, indeed, rapidly degenerate. 
Of the four sons of Clovis, one alone, Clotaire, 
leaves issue. Of Clotaire’s four sons, but one has 
children. They who come after, die almost all 
young. It would appear as if they were a peculiar 
race ; for every Merovingian is a father at fifteen, 
and decrepit at thirty years of age. Most indeed 
do not live so long. Charibert II. died wben_| 
tw^enty-five ; Sigebert II. when twenty-six ; Clovis 
IT. when twenty-three ; Childeric 11. ''Cvhen twenty- 
four ; Clotaire III. when eighteen ; and Dagobert 
11. when twenty-six or twenty-seven years of'^'go, 
&c. Tile symbol of the race are the nerveless ones 
of Jumiege — those young princes whose joints have 
been divided, and who are borne in a boat by the 
river’s cuirent towards the ocean, but are saved and 
sheltered in a monastery. 

Who has cut the nerves and bruised tlie bones 
of these children of barbaric kings ? — nought else 
than the precocious entrance of their fathers into 
the riches and luxuries of that M'orld of Rome 
which they invaded. Civilization oestoAvs on man 
knoAvledge and gi*atifications ; and knowledge and 
the pursuits of intellectual life counterbalance in 
cultivated minds the enervating effects of these 

• Annal. Metenses, a. d. 690.— Contin. Fredeg. c. 100. — 
Chronic. Mhissiac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 653. 

t Greg. Tur. epitom ap. Scr. B. Fr ii. 397. — Basina has 
I the gift of second sight, like Brunhild in the Edda and, 
like her, throws herself into the arms of the bravest “ I 
know your worth, how valiant you are, and therefore am 
come to dwell with thee. Knowest thou not, that if I had 
known any worthier than thou beyond the seas, h^m and his 
embraces would I have sought T” Id. ii. 168. 
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pjratifications. But barbarians suddenly transported 
uito a state of civilization for which they are un- 
prepared, only clutch at its gratifications. There 
is nothing surprising, therefore, in their being 
absorbed by it, and melting away in it, so to speak, 
as snow before a blazing fire. 

The poor old historian Fredegarius, in his rude 
language, sorrows over this decay of the Merovin- 
gian world. After stating that he will attempt to 
continue Gregory of Tours, he goes on to say — 
“ Would that I were gifted with such a portion of 
eloquence, that I might be but a little equal to the 
ffitsk. But where the fountiiin is not ever flowing, 
the jar will still fail to be filled. The world is 
growing old, and our faculties are on the decline, 
nor can any one of this day — nor would he presume 
to affect it — be like the orators of past times 


CHAPTER II. 

• THE CARLOVINGIANS. — EIGHTH, NINTH, AND 

tenthT centuries. 

“ The man of God (St. Columbanus) having 
gone unto Theodebert and advised him — putting 
aside arrogance and presutnption — to turn priest, 
enter the bosom of the Church, and humble himself 
to holy religion, lest, in additujii to the loss of his 
temporal kingdom, he should forfeit life eternal — 
the king, and those who were with him, were moved 
to laughter, saying, that such a thing as a Mero- 
vingian, raised to the tlirone, turning priest, had 
never been heard of. And all being highly offended 
at his words, the saint added, ‘ He despises the 
^honourable ftost of priest ; well, he shall be one in 
spite of himself f . ’ ” 

ECCLESI ASTICAL ORIGl N OF THE CA RLOVI NGIANS. 

The foregoing illustrates one of the main dis- 

* tinctions between the first and second races. The 
^erovingiai* enter the Church in their own 
Ifdespite ; the Carlovingians voluntaril5^. The head 
jgOhe latter family is Amulf, bishop of Metz, 

and his son Chlodulf succeeds to that see. 
Ariiulf ’s brother is abbot of Bobbio ; his grand- 
son, St. Wandril. The whole family is closely 
united with St. Leger. Carloman, brother of 
Pepin le Bref, enters Monte-Cassino as monk ; 
his two other brothers are, one, archbishop of 
Rouen ; the other, abbot of St. Denis. Charle- 
magne’s cousins — Adalhard, Wala, and Bernard, 
are monks. Drogon, Louis the Debonnaire’s bro- 
ther, is bishop^f Metz ; and three other brothers 
of his are monks or priests. The great saint of 
the south, St, Guiiclmus of Toulouse, i.s both cousin 
and preceptor of Charlemagne’s eldest son. This 

* Fredegarius, ap Scr. R. Fr. ii. 414. Optaveram et ego 
ut raihi succumberet talis dicendi facundia, ut vel paulalum 
esset ad iiistar. Sed carius hauritur, ubi non Ist perenni- 
tas aquae. Mundus jam senescit, ideoque prudentiae acumen 
in nobis tepescit, nec quisquam potest hujus temporis, nec 
preesumit oratoribus praecedentibus esse consimilis. 

t Aiebant enim nunquam se audiisse Merovinguro, in 
regno sublimatum, voluotariiitn clericum fuisse. Detestan- 
tibus erfo omnibus, etc. Vita S. Columb. in Actis Ord. 
S. Ben. saec. ii. p. 27. 


ecclesu^tjcjJLjura. explains 

their strict union with the pope,, and their predi- 
lection for the order of StT Ben^ct, 

Arimlf is said” to have been horn of an Aejui- 
tanian father, and Suevian mother* * * § ; and his 
father is made out to be one of the Ferreoli, and 
son-in-law of Clotaire the First — a genealogy which 
appears to have been fabneated in order to connect 
tlie Carlovingians, on the one hand, with the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, and, on the other, with the most 
illustrious family of Roman Gaulf. However 
this may be, I can easily suppose tliat from the 
frequent intermarriages of the Austrasians and 
Aquitanians the Carlovingians in reality spi’ang 
from both races. 

This episcopal house of Metz § combined two 
advantages, which were certain to secure it the 
monai'chy. On the one hand, it was bound up 
with the Church ; on the other, it was settled in 
the most Germanized country of Gaul. Besides, 

I fortune in every way favoured it. Royalty had i 
I become a cypher ; the freemen daily decreased in ; 
I numbers ; tlK great alone, the lends and bishops, 
g^ew in pow'er and strength. In such a state of 
things, the chief authority must naturally pass into 
the hands of him who was at once one of the large 
proprietors, and the chief of the leuds ; and it 
furthermore became a natural consequence that 
these various requisites should centre in one of the 
great episcoiAl and Austrasian families, that is to 
say, in a family at once friendly to the Church and 
the barbarians. That Church which had sum- 
moned Clovis and his Franks against the Goths, 
necessarily favoured the Austrasians against Neus- 
tria, when the latter, under an Ebroin, sought to 

• In a life of St. Arnold, by one Umno, who asserts that 
he undertakes it by command of Charlemagne, his genealogy 
is so given. — Carolus . . . . cui fuerat tritavus Arnolfus | 
regem Chlotariuin ; cujus filiani, Bhlithildem nomine, Ans- 
I bertus, vir Aquitanicus praepotens divitiis et genere, in 
niatrimonium accepit, de qu& Burtgisum genuit, patreni B. 
hujus Arnulli. — And further on, Natus est B. Arnulfus 
Aquitanicu patre ; SueviA matre in castro Lacensi (I.ay, j 
diocese of Tulle) in comitatu Calvimontensi. 

t See Lefebvre, Disquisit , et Valois, R. Fr. 1. viii. and 
xvii. We read in an old life of St. Ferreol — “ The holy 
F’erreolus was bom at Narbonne, and of noblp parentage ; 
his father, Anspertus, being of high senatorial descent, re- 
ceived in marriage Blitil, daughter of Clotaire, king of the 
Franks.— The monk Aigidius, in his additions to the history j 
of the bishops of Utrecht, compiled by abbot Ilariger, says i 
that Bodegisil or Boggis, Anspert’s son, held five duchies in j 
Aquitaine. According to this genealogy, the wars of Charles ' 
Martel with Elides, and of Pepin witli Hunald, were wars | 
between relatives. 

I See the important charter of 845. (Hist, du Lang. i. 
preuves, p. 85, and notes, p. 688.) Boggis and Bertrand, 
dukes of Aquitaine, married Oda and Bhigberta, Austra- 
sians. Eudes, son of Boggis, married Waltrude, an Austra- 
sian. These marriages afforded St Hubert, Fludes’ brother, ' 
the opportunity of settling in Austrasia, under Pepin’s pro- 
tection, anil founding there the bishopric of Liege i 

§ Within a century and a half^he Carlovingian house 
gave three bishops to Metz — Arnulf, Chrodulf, and Drogon. | 
The bishops in these days being often married before they j 
took orderly had no difficulty in toansmitting their sees to j 
tlieir sons and grandsons. Thus the Apollinarii laid here- I 
ditary claim to the bishopric of Clermont. Gregory of Tours j 
(1. V. c. 50, ap. Scr. R, Fr. ii 264 ) says of one who endea- | 
voured to supplant him in that see — “ The wretch did not j 
know that all the bishops of Tours^have been chosen out * 
of our family, with but live exceptions.” j 
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MA Battle of Testry. Fagan phy- 
» * alognomy of the Prankish chief. 


THE CARLOVINGIANS. 


Battle of Poitiers. | a. d. 715 

Victories of Charles Martel. \ — 741. 


organize a lay power in counterpoise to the 
clergy. 

The battle of Testry, which was the victory of 
the nobles over the royal authority, or at least 
over the name of king, served to complete, pro- 
claim, and legitimate the dissolution of the empire ; 
so that all the nations must have seen in it the 
judgment of God upon its unity. The south — 
Aquitaine and Burgundy — ceased to bo France ; 
and, as early as Charles Martel’s time, these coun- 
tries were termed Roman : he penetrated, say the 
Chronicles, even into Burgundy. Eastward and 
northward, there was no reason why the German 
dukes, why the Prisons, Saxons, Suevi, and Bava- 
rians, should submit to the duke of the Austrasians, 
who, perhaps, could not have conquered without 
them. Pepin found himself isolated by his very 
victory ; and ho at once sought to support himself 
by means of the very party which he had over- 
come, that of Ebroin, whose object was the main- 
tenance of the unity of Gaul. lie married his son 
to a powerful matron, widow of the last mayor, and 
dear to the party of the freemen*/ Abroad, he 
endeavoured to bring back under Frankish influ- 
ence, the German tribes who had thrown it off — 
the Prisons in the north, the Suevi in the south. 
But his endeavours fell far short of restoring the 
unity of the empire. His death but rendered mat- 
ters worse. He was succeeded in the mayoralty, 
nominally by his grandson Theobald^ in reality by 
his widow Plectrude ; and the king, Dagobert III., 
still a chiM, was subjected to a mayor, who was 
also a child, and both to a woman. The Neus- 
j trians easily freed themselves. Austrasia was left 
I a prey to the first spoiler. She was laid waste by 
I the Frisons and Neustrians, and the Saxons over- 
I ran her German possessions. 

I CH A RLF.S MARTEL, (a. D. 715”741.) 


Trampled on by every nation, the Austrasians 
I put aside Plectrude and her son, and drew out of 
prison a bas tfliri Pepin’s, the valiant Car] , 

sumameCMarteau (the Hammer), to whom Pepin 
had left n^ItKmg— as an accursed scion, odious to 
the Church, being sullied with the blood of a 
martyr. St. Lambert, bisliop of Liege, had one 
day, at the royal table, expressed his contempt for 
AlpaYde, Carl’s mother, and Pepin’s mistress. 
AlpaVde’a brother broke intt) the episcopal man- 
sion, and slow the bishop at his prayers. Griraoald, 
Pepin’s son and heir, having gone on a pilgrimage 
to St. Lambert’s tomb, w’as slain there ; undoubt- 
edly, by friends of Alpaide’s. ( Cai*l himself was 
I notoriously hostile to tlie Church ; and, from his 
' Paj^n name of Marteau, I should doubt his being 
a Ciiri.stian. We know that the hammer is the 
attribute of Thor — the sign of Pagan compact, as 
well as that of property and of bai'lmric conquest f. 
This circumstance would explain how an empire, 
exhausted under preceding reigns, could suddenly 
furnish such amiioiL' both against the Shxoiis and 
the Saracens. These very men, lured to take up 
arms under C-arl, by the attraction of the wealth of 
tlie Church which he lavished upon them, might 
very well adopt by degt'ees the belief of their n«w 
I countiv, and prepare a generation of soldiers for 
I Pepin le Bref and Charlemagne. In this thoroughly 


• Annal. Met. ap. Set. R. Fr. ii. 681. 
t Sec the Second Part. 


ecclesiastical family of the Carlovingians, the bas- 
tard, the proscril^d Carl, or Charles Martel, 
presents a distinct physiognomy of his own, and a 
very un- Christian one *. 

At first, the Neustrians, defeated by him at 
Vincy, near Cambrai, summoned to their aid the 
Aquitanians, who, since the dissolution of the 
Frankish empire, constituted a formidable power.- 
Eudes, their duke, advanced as far as Soissons, 
and there formed a junction with the Neustrians, 
who, notwithstanding his aid, lost the day. Per- 
haps he might have prosecuted the war with 
^Advantage, had he not had an enemy behind hiia, 
j^e Saracens, who, after conquering Spain, had 
^ized Languedoc. Confiding in the speed and 
lindefatigable vigour of their African barbs, their 
jinnumerable cavalry boldly sallied forth from the 
uloman and Gothic town of Narbonne, of which 
khey had possession, upon the north, as far as 
U’oitou and Burgundy f . The astonishing celerity 
of these brigands, who pricked into every quarter,' 
seemed to multiply them. They soon made their 
inroads in larger numbers ; and it began to be 
feared that, according to their usual practice, after 
they had turned great pai-t of the south into a 
desert, they would finally settle there. Eudes, 
having sustained a defeat by them, had recourse 
to his former antagonists, the Franks. A rencounter 
ttook place ncar JP'oitier .. between the rapid African 
cavalry and the hesivy battalions of the Franks 
(a.d. 732) ; when the first, finding their power- 
lessncss against the massy strength of the latter, 
drew off during the night, with what loss it is 
impossible to say. But the imagination of the 
chroniclers of the period was excited by this 
solemn trial of prowess between the men of the 
north and those of the south ; and they concluded 
that the two races could not meet in hostile shock 
without wholesale slaughter t. Chtrles Martel 
^mshed on to Languedoc, failed to take Narbonne, 
entered Niraes, and endeavoured to burn the 
Amphitheatre, which had been converted into a 
jp)rtress. Marks of the fire are yet to be seen on 
its walls. , 


• According to some authorities, France, at this period, 
n'ust have been on the verge of lapsing into Paganiwf’ 
Sdhiface (epist. 32. ann. 742.) says, “ The Franks, as our 
dders report, have not held a synod for more than eighty 
years, nor have had an archbishop, nor have any where 
founded or renewed the canons of the Church."— Hincmar, 
(epist. vi. c. i».) “ In Carl’s days, Christianity was almost 
entirely extinct in the German, Belgic, and Gallic pro- 
vinces ; so much so, that in the eastern parts many wor- 
shipped idols, and remained unbaptized.’’ 

t In 725, they took Carcassonne, levied a contribution on 
Nimes, and destroyed Aiitun. (Chronic. Moissiac. ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. ii. 656.) In 731, they burnt the tuurch of St. Hilary 
of Poitiers. (Predegar. Contin. ibid. 454. — Gesta Reg. Fr. 
ibid. 574.) 

t According to Paul Diaconns (1. vi.) the Saracens lost 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. Isidore de 
B^ja described the war in barbarous Latin two and-twenty 
years after^|he battle. Part of his description is in rhyme, 
or rather in assonances (the assonance is also met with in the 
song of the Modenese, composed about the year 924} 
Abdirraman multitudine repletata 
Sui exercitus prospiciens terraw, 

Montana Vaceorum disecons, 

Et fretosa et plana percalcans, 

Trans Francorum intus experdita/, ftc." j 

Isidor. Bacensis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 721 . j 
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But danger did not threaten on the southern 
border alone. Invasions from the German 8ide| 
were much more formidable than this of the Sara-I 
cens. The latter had settled in Spain ; and intes-* 
tine divisions soon kept them there. But the 
Frisons, Saxons, and Germans, were constantly! 
attracted to the Rhine by the wealth of Gaul and! 
the memory of their ancient invasions ; and Charles* 
Martel had to make repeated expeditions before he 
could repel and drive them within their own 
bounds. What soldiers did he use in these expe- 
ditions ? The probability is that he must have 
recruited his armies in Germany. By distributing, 
the spoils of the bishops and abbots of Neustria'^ 
and Burgundy*, he had a ready means of drawing^ 
warriors to his standard. Now, to get Germans toi 
act against Germans, it behoved to make them 
Christians ; and this explains how Charles finally 
became the friend of the popes, and their support 
against the Lombards. The pontifical missions 
created in Germany a Christian population friendly 
to the Franks. Each horde must have been 
divided ; the Pagan portion would obstinately 
cling to the paternal soil, and their primitive life of 
^he tribe ; whilst the CI»i8tians supplied the armies 
of Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. 

The instrument of this great revolution was St. 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany. The Anglo- 
Saxon church, to which hetbelonged, was not like 

• Chronic. Virdiin ap. Scr. R. Fr, iii. 364. “ He so 

profusely lavished the public treasure, and was so liberal to 
iiis soldiers— whom it was the custom to call soldarii (sol- 
darii, soldurii ? we have seen that the devoii of Aquitaine 
w'ere so called), that not the treasure of the kinjtdom, not 
the plunder of cities, nor tlio spoiling of churches and 
monasteries, nor the tributes of the provinces, sufficed him. 
He even dared, when these sources failed, to seize the 
Church lands, and give them to his fellow soldiers,” &c.— 
♦rodoard, 1. ii. c. 12. “ When Charles Martel had over- 
come his enemies, he expelled from his see the pious Rigo- 
bert, his godfather, who had held him on the holy baptismal 
font, and gave the bishopric of Reims to one Milo, who 
was no further a churchman than the tonsure made him, 
^but who had served him in war. This Charles- Martel, the 
offspring of a slave, a concubine — as we read in the annals 
of the Frank kffigs— more audacious than all the kings his 
predecessors, gave not only the bishopric of Reims, but 
KMHif others in the kingdom of France, to layrhen and 
: counts ; so as to deprive the bishops of all power over the 
I goods and affairs of the Church. But all the harm he had 
wrought on this holy man, and on the other churches of 
f Christ, the Lord, by a just judgment, caused to revert on 
his own head. For we read in the writings of the Fathers, 
that St. Pulcherius, formerly bishop of Orleans, whose body 
rests in St. Trudo’s monastery, being one day at prayer, 
absorbed in the meditation of heavenly things, was rapt 
into the other world ; and there, through revelation of the 
Lord, saw Charles tormented in the lowest hell. "WTien he 
inquired the cans# of the angel who conducted him, the 
latter replied, that by the sentence of the saints who, on 
the last day, would hold the balance together with the 
Lord, he was condemned to everlasting punishment for 
i having laid hands on their possessions. St. Pulcherius, on 
! his return to this world, hastened to relate what he had 
seen to St, Boniface, who had been deputed by the holy see 
to re-establish canonical discipline in France, and to Fulrad, 
abbot of St. Denis, and the head of king Pepin’s chaplains ; 
. telling them, in proof of the truth of what he related of 
Charles Martel, that, on searching his tomb, they would not 
* find his body ; and, in fact, when they went to his place of 

I burial, and opened his tomb, a serpent issued out of it, and 
the tomb#vas found empty and blackened as if scorched by 
fire.” 


those of Ireland, of Gaul, or of Spain, the sister, 
and equal of that of Rome, but the child of the 
popes. By this church, Roman in spirit*, Ger- 
man in tongue, Rome laid her hand on Germany. 
St. Columbanus had disdained preaching to the 
Suevi. The Celts, in their hard spirit of opposi- 
tion to the German race, could not be the instru- 
ments of its conversion. A more plastic and sym- 
pathetic element than the Celtic church, was re- 
quired to win to Christianity the latest arrived bar- 
barians. They had to be told of Christ in the name 
of Rome ; that great name which had filled their 
cars for so many centuries. To convert Germany, 
the disinterested genius of Germany herself f was 
required to set the world the example of subrais- 
sion to the hierarchy, ai\d to teach it to resign it- 
self for a second time to Roman centralization. 

* Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. sicc. iii. Pope Zachary writes 
to St. Boniface — “ The province in which you were born 
and brought up, where, among the Angles and Saxons 
in the island of Britain, the first preachers were sent from 
the apostolic seo» Augustin, Laurence, Justus, and Ilono- 
rius ; and lately, in your time, Theodore, a Greco-Roman, 
a nfan of science, and taught philosophy at Athens, who re- 
ceived his ordination at Rome, was elevated by the pallium, 
and sent to the aforesaid Britain to judge and govern,” &c. 
&c. “Theodore,” says Warton, (Hist, of Eng. Poetry, Dis- 
sertation ii. p. 93, 94,) “ originally a Greek priest, a native 
of Tarsus in Cilicia, was consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and sent into England by Pope Vitellian, in the year 
688. He was skilled in the metrical art, astronomy, arith- 
metic, church-music, and the Greek and Latin languages. 
The new prelate brought with him a large library, as it was 
called and esteemed, consisting of numerous Greek and 
Latin authors ; among which were Homer, in a large vo- 
lume, written on paper with most exquisite elegance, the 
homilies of St. Chrysostom on parchment, the psalter, and 
Josephus’s Hypomnesticon, all in Greek. Theodore was 
accompanied into England by Adrian, a Neapolitan monk 
and a native of Africa, who was equally skilled in sacred 
and profane learning, and at the same time appointed to 
•the abbey of St. Austin’s at Canterbury. Bede infonns us, 
that Adrian requested Pope Vitellian to confer the arch- 
bishopric on Theodore, and that the pope consented, on 
com^tion that Adrian, who had been twice in France, and 
on this account -w as,* better acquainted with the nature and 
difficulties of so long a journey, would conduct Theodore 
into Britain. They were both escorted to the city of Canter- 
bury by Benedict Biscop, a native of Northumberland and 
i a monk, who had formerly been acquainted with them 
I in a visit w'hich he made to Rome. Benedict seems, at 
i this time, to have been one of the most distinguished of 
the Saxon ecclesiastics. Availing himself of the advice of 
these two learned strangers, under their direction and assist- 
ance he procured workmen from P'raiite, and built the 
monastery of Weremoutli in Northumberland. The church 
he constructed of stone after the manner of the Roman 
architecture, and adorned its walls and roof with pictures, 

I which he purchased at Rome, representing, among other 
sacred subjects, the Virgin Mary, the twelve apostles, the 
evangelical history, and the visions of the Apocalypse. The 
windows were gl£ized by artists brought ftom France.” A 
leader of the choir was brought from St. Peter’s, Home. 
(Beda, Hisl. Abbat. Wiremuth.) ^Alcuin and Aldhelm 
were pupils of Theodore and Adrian. Aldhelm, a relative 
of king Ina’s, was, according to Camden, the first Saxon 
who wrote iq Latin. He sang himself his Cantionea Saxonicce 
to the people, in the streets. Williaftn of Malmesbury styles 
him “ a Greek in penetration, a Roman in elegance, and 
an Englishman in pomp.” 

t It may seem astonishing that the example should have 
been set by the Saxons who, on their native soil of Germany, 
BO long rejected Christianity; and who, at the voi«e of 
Luther, were the first to shake off the yoke of Rome. But 


I 
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Zeal and exertions 
of St. Boniface. 


CONSECRATION OF PEPIN. 


Final fall of the 
Merovingians. 


Winfried (this is the German name of Boniface) 
resigned himself unreaervtidly to the popes, and, 
under their auspices, plunged through barbarous 
nations into th i vast pagan world of Germany. He 
was the Columbus and the Cortes of this unknown 


world; into whieh with no other 

arms than his intrepid faith and the uauio of Rome. 
This heroic man, wlio crossed so often the sea, the 
Rhine, and the Alps, was the bond of the nations. 
It was through him that the Franks came to an 
understanding with Rome, and with the tribes of 
Germany. It was he, who by religion and civiliza- 
jtion attached these nwing tribes to the soil, and 
lunconsciously prepared the road for the aiunies of 
’Charlemagne, as the missionaries of the sixteenth 
century opened America to those of Charles the 
Fifth. He reared on the Rhine the ractr{)poli8 of 
German Christianity — thjc, church of Mentz, the 
church of the empire ; and, farther on, the church 
of Cologne— the church of relics and the Holy city 
of the Low Countries. The young school of Fulda, 
founded by him in the heart of German barbarism, 
became the light of the West ; alid taught its 
masters. First archbishop of Mentz — he chosq to 
I hold of the popti the government of this new Chris- 
tian world which he had himself called into ex- 
istence. By his oath, ho dtwotes himself and his 
successors to the prince of the apostles, ‘*who 
alone has the right of bestowing the pallium on 
bishops There is nt)thing servile in this sub- 
mission. In his simplicity the good Winfried 
inquires of tlie pope whether it be true that he 
breaks the canons, and incurs the guilt of simony + ; 
and entreats him to put a stop to the pagan cere- 
monies still celebrated by the Roman people, to the 
great scandal of the Germans. But his chief hatred 
is to the Scots (the name equally given to the Scotch 
and Iri8h),and he especially condemns theirallowing 
priests to marry. At one time he denounces to the 
pope the famous Virgil, bishop of Saltzburg X ; at 
another, a priest named Samson, who disused bap-« 
tism. Clement, another Irishman, and the Gaul 
Adalbert likewise trouble the Church. Adalbert 
having erected oratories and crosses near fountains 


these Saxons, transplanted into Britain, had forsaken the 
descendants’^ of the Asi, to follow military leaders. The 
necessities of their distant expeditions, and the novelties of 
conquest had made them different men ; and besides, the 
idea of converting their ancient country was a kind of vic- 
tory that must have been tempting to tliese new Christians. 

* Bonifac. Epist. 105. “ In our synod we have proclaimed 
and professed our desire to preserve the Catholic faith and 
unity, and submission to the Romish church, to the end of 
our life— to l>e subjected to St. i’eter and his vicar. . . . 
And that metropolitans should seek their pallia from that 
see ; and that in every way we should strive to follow the 
precepts of Peter, according to the canons, so that we may 
be among the sheep of whom he Is shepherd.” 

t The pope replied—" You 8;ty that you are told we cor- 
rupt the canons and reject tlie traditions of the Fathers ; 
and, moreover, (whlclb he far from us !) that vfe are gnllty 
of simony with our pastors, seeking and receiving presents 
for the gift of the pallium. But, dearest brother, we pray 
thee never to write such things again.” . . . S8. Ord. S. 
Bened. ssec. iii, 75. * 

I Acta SS. Onl. S. Ben. ssco. iii. SOS, 309 : — 

Protulit in luceih quern mater Hibernia primum, 
Inatituit, docuit, nutrivlt .... amavit. 

(Ireland gave him birth, informed, taught, cherished, and 
loved him.) *' 

It was he who first asserted the rotundity of the earth. 


A.n. 

752. 


(perba])8 by the ancient Druidical altars), the peo- 
ple flock thither and desert the churches *. ^ Th is 
A dalbert is bq revered - that his nails and hair be- 
c ome the subject of dispute as rehes. Autno- 
rfs^d by al^er wnicft he has recei ved from Jesus 
Christ, he invokes angels of unknown names. He 
knows the sins of men beforehand, and will not 
listen to their confession. Winfried, the implacable 
enemy of the Celtic church, prevails on Carloman 
and Pepin to imprison Adalbert. His fierce and 
rugged zeal, is at the least disinterested. After 
Ihaving founded nine bishoprics and as many monas- 
keries, when at the height of his glory and in the 
seventy-third year of his age, he resigned the arch- 
jbishopric of Mentz to his disciple Lull us, and re- 
turned a simple missionary to tlie woods and 
1 marshes of pagan Frisia, where, forty years before, 
he had been the first to preach the Gospel. He 
found martyrdom there 

Four years before his death (a. d. 752 ) he had 
consec rated Pepin, ki ufjt, in the 
of Ro me, and so^ansfor red the cr own-to 
dynas ty. This son of Charles Martel, left sole mayor 
by the retirement of one of his brothers to Monte- 
Cassino, and by the flight of the other, was the' 
darling of the Church. He indemnified her for the 
spoliations of Charles Martel ; and was the only 
support of the pope against the Lombards. Hence 
he was emboldened bo bring to a conclusion the 
long farce played by the mayors of the palace 
since Dagobert’s death, and to assume the title of 
king. It was near a hundred years since the 
Merovingians, confined in their villa of Mauraagne, 
■or in some monastery, liad preserved a vain shadow 
of royalty X> Hardly at any other period than 
spring, on the occasion of opening the Champ de 
Mars, was the idol drawn from his sanctuary, and 
the people shown their king. Silent and grave, 
this long .haired axidJ bearded monarch (whatever, 
his age, these were the mdispensable ensigns of 
royalty) appeared, slowly dragged on the German 
car by yoked oxen, like that of the goddess Hertha §. 
In all the numerous revolutions which took place 
! in their name, whether conquered or conquering,; 
VI their fate underwent little change.. They passed 
I from the palace to the cloister, without observing 
I the difference. Often, indeed, the victorious mayor 
I would quit his king for the conquered king, il"the 
latter were the more personable of the two. Gene- 
rally, these poor kings soon died off!. Frail and 
feeble, the last descendants of an enervated race, 
they bore the penalty of their father’s excesses. 
But this very youthfulness, this state of repose, and 
this innocence must have inspired the people with 

• St. Boniface writes to poi>e Zacharias— “ My greatest 
trouble was with two inveterate heretics, one called Adal- 
bert, a Gaul by birth ; the other, nameh’ Clement, a Scot.” 
Fecit quoque (Adalbert) cruciculas et oratoriola in cam- 
pis, et ad fontes ; . . . . ungulas quoque et capillos dedit 
ad bonoridcandum et portandum cum reliquiis S. Petri 
principis apostolorum. S. Bonlf. Epist. 135. 

t Acta SS. saec. iii. Eginhard. Annal. ap. Scr. R Fr. v. 
197. 

t Like the pontiff king at Rome, the caliph at Bagdad in 
the decay of the caliphate, or the da'iro at Japan. 

(Is not this note the germ of Lord Broughaih’s remarks, 
quoted p. 69.) Translator. 

§ Crine profuso, barb& suhmissa, .... quocumque eun- 
dutn erat, carpento ibat, quod babus junetk, bubulco rustico 
more agente, trabebatur. Eginhard, Vita Karoli ifagni, c. i. 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 89. 
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Duality of the kings. 
War with Aquitaine. 


PEPIN FAVOURS THE CHURCH. 


Episode of Amandus. 

Fortunes of his descendants. » " 


a profound idea of royal sanctity and kingly right. 
The king must have early appeared to them as an 
irreproachable being — perhaps, as the companion 
of their miseries, who, had he the power, would re- 
lieve them. The very silence of imbecility did 
not lessen their respect : the secret of the future 
seemed enveloped in it. It is still a common belief 
in many countries that idiots are divinely favoured ; 
just as the pagans formerly recognised the divinity 
in brutes. 

After the Merovingians, says Eginhard, the 
Franks chose for themselves two kings * ; and, 
indeed, this duality is every where apparent at the 
commencement of the Carlovingian dynasty. Com- 
monly, two brothers reign together, as Pepin and 
Martin, Pepin and Carloman, Carloman and Charle- 
magne. When there happens to be a third brother 
(Grifon, to wit, brother of Pepin-le-Bref ), he is ex- 
cluded from the division. 

This f»""dpd by the prief^te. 

was dpvn^ed pries ts. The descendant of 

bishop Arnuif, and kinsman of so many bishops and 
saints, allowed great influence to the prelates. 

In all directions the enemies of the Franks, 
]|vere at the same time the enemies of the Church — 
the pagan Saxons, the* Lombards, persecutors of 
the pope, the Aquitanians, the spoilers of the pro- 
perty of the Church. Pepin’s chief war was against 
Aquitaine. He only made one campaign in Saxony, 
by which he secured the milisionaries f the power 
of preaching there ; and left the rest to the work 
of time. Two campaigns sufficed for the subjection 
of the Lombards ; against whom Pope Stephen 
came himself to implore the assistance of the 
Franks. Pepin forced the Alps, took Pavia, and 
compelled the Lombard, Astolph, to surrender — 
not to the Greek empire — but to St. Peter and the 
popej, the towns of Ravenna, ^Emilia, of the 
Pentapolis, and of the dviehy of Rome. The 
Lombards and the Greeks must have been little to 
be feared, when Pepin thought these provinces safe 
in the unarmed hands of a priest. 

The war with Aquitaine was a very different 
matter ; and its duration is easily explained. Backed 
*by the western Pyrenees, which were and still are 
occupied by flhe ancient Iberians, Vasques, Guas- 
ques, or Basques (Eusken), the population of this 
ossatry was constantly recruited from the moun- 
tains. Agricultural by taste and disposition, but 
robbers by their position, the Vasques had long been 
pent up in their rocks, first by the Romans, then 
by the Goths. The Franks expelled the latter, but 
did not fill their place, often failing against this 
mountain race. At length they appointed duke 


• “ The Pranks, in a solemn general assembly, choose 
two kings, but with the express provision that they divide 
the kingdom between them equally.” Eginhard, Vita 
Karoli M. c. 3 . ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 90 . 

+ He exacted, besides, a tribute of three hundred horses 
AnnaJ. Met. ap. Scr. Fr. R. v. 3.16. The horse was the animal 
chiefly sacrificed by the Persians and Germans. Pope 
Zachary (epist. 142.) advises Boniface to put a stop to the 
eating of horse flesh— no doubt, meaning as a» sacrificial 
meat. 

t To the emperor’s protests he replied, that he had under- 
taken the war for the love of St. Peter, and the remission of 
his sins. — “ He sent a deed of gift of the states given to the 
blessed Peter and the holy Roman see, and to be held for 
ever by all pontiffs of the apostolic see." Anastas. Biblioth. 
ap. Scr. Hi Fr. v. 3. 


Genialis — no doubt a Romau of Aquitaine — to ob- 
serve them (about a.d. 600 *). However, these 
mountain giants + descended by degrees among the 
smaller race of the B^aniois ; and, in their large 
red capes, and shod with the hairy aharca, advanced 
— ^men, women, children, and flocks — towards 
the north : the landes are, in fact, a vast road.'^ 
Eldest born of the old world, they came to claim 
their share of the beautiful plains, seized by so 
many successive usurpers — Gauls, Romans, and 
Gennans, Thus, in the seventh century, when the 
Neustrian empire fell to pieces, Aquitania was re- 
novated by the Vasques, as Australia was by suc- 
cessive immigrations from Germany. The name 
accompanied either people, and grew in extent 
with them— tlie north being called France, the 
south, Vasconia, Gascony ; which last reached to 
the Adour, next to the Garonne, and, for a moment, 
to the Loire. Then came the shock. 

According to doubtful traditions, the Aquitanian 
Amandus had grown powerful in these countries, 
about the year 628, overcoming the Franks by 
means of the Vas()ues, and the latter, again, by 
means of the Franks. He married his daughter to 
Charibert, Dagobert’s brother J ; and after his son- 
in-law’s death, protected Aquitaine, in the name of 
his orphan grandsons, against their uncle, Dago- 
bert. Perhaps Charibert’s marriage is only a fable 
invented at a later period in order to count^it the 
great families^ of Aquitaine with the first race. 
However, shortly afterwards, we find three Aqui- 
tanian dukes marrying three Austrasian princesses. 

Eudes and Hubert were great grandsons of 
Amandus. Hubert passed nrst into Neustria, 
where Ebroin ruled, and thence into Austi*asta — 
the birth-place of his aunt and grandmother. Hero, 
he attached himself to Pepin. Passionately fond 
of hunting, he used to range through the immense 
forest of Ardennes ; when the apparition of a 
miraculous stag determined him to quit the world 
for the Church. He was the disciple and successor 
^f St. Lambert at Maestricht, and founded the 
bishopric of Liege. He is the patron of hunters 
from Picardy to the Rhine. 

The career of his brother Eudes was very dif- 
ferent. Once, when master of Aquitaine as far as 
the Loire, and master of Neustria, through having 
Chilperic II. in his power, he, for 4 moment, 
thought himself king of the whole of Gaul. But 
it was the fate of the different dynasties of I’ou- 
louse, as we shall hereafter see, to be ever crushed 
between Spain and northern iFrauce. Eudes, 
having been defeated by Charles Martel, and fear- 
ing the Saracens, who threatened his rear, gave 
up Chilperic to him. Conquering the Saracens 
before Toulouse, but menaced, in turn, by the 
Franks, he treated with the infidels ; and the 
emir Munuza, having rendered himself indepen- 
dent in the north of Spain, and being with regard 
to the caliph’s lieutenants precisely in the same 
situation as Eudes wjis in relation to Charles 
Martel, Eddes allied himself wi% him, and gave him 


• Seeing t]»at the Franks were discomfited by them in the 
early stage of their empire, 1 much doubt their having sub- 
mitted to a tribute, as Fredegarius asserts (Predegar, Scho- 
liast. c. 21.), under the feeble successors of Brunehault. 

t The Vasques are exceedingly tall, particularly compared 
with the Bearnois. 

X See THist. G^n. du Languedoc, i.«688. 
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The alliance of Eudes 
with Munuza. 


SUCCESSES OF PEPIN. 


Pepin renews the war successfully / a. d, 752 
against the Aquitanians. \ — 768. 


his daughter in marriage *. Tins strange alliance, 
which was then unexampled, is an early proof of 
that religious indiflerence of which Gascony and 
Guienne offer so many instances. The versatile 
and witty pec pie of these provinces, look too keenly 
to the affairs of this world to be over-busied with 
those of the oth« r. The country of Henry IV., of 
Montesquieu, and of Montaigne, is not a land of 
saints. 

This politic and ira])iou8 alliance turned out ill. 
Munuza was blocked up in a fortress by Abder- 
Rahman, the caliph’s lieutenant, and only avoided 
captivity by death. He threw himself from the 
toi> of A rock. The poor Frenchwoman was sent 
a present to the seraglio of the caliph of Damascus. 
The Arabs crossed the Pyrenees, and Eudes was 
defeated as his son-in-law had been. But the 
Franks themselves joined him, and Charles Martel 
aided him to overcome them at Poitiers (a. d. 732). 
Thus Aquitaine, proved incapable of defending 
itself, became a kind of dependency on the Franks. 

Ilunald, the son of Eudes, and the hero of his 
race, could not resign himself to this humiliation, 
and began a desperate struggle witlr’Pepin-le-Bi*ef 
and Carloman, in which he sought to interest 
all the enemies of the Franks, whether open or 
secret ; and he sought allie8+ even as far as Saxony 
and Bavaria. The Franks laid waste Berry with fire 
and sword, turned Auvergne, and just as they had 
forced Hunald to recross the Loire- were recalled 
by the invasion of the Saxons and Germans. 
Hunald passed the Loire once more, and burnt 
Chartres. PerhajMi, ho would have carried his 
successes further ; but he seems to have been 
betrayed by his brother Hatto, who governed 
Poitou under him. Here we see the origin of the 
future ills of Aquitaine — the rivalry of Poitiers 
and Toulouse. 

Hunald yielded ; but took vengeance on his 
brother. He had his eyes tom out, and then 
immured himself in a monastery in the isle of 
by way of expiation. His son, Guaiferj 
(a. n. 745,) found an ally in Grifon, Pepin’s younger 
brother, as Pepin had himself done in Uunald’s 
brother. But the war of the south did not begin 
in earnest till 759, after Pepin had vanquished the 
Lombards. This was the epoch of the division of the 
caliphate., Alphonso, the Catholic, intrenched in the 
Asturias, revived there the monarchy of the Goths. 
The Goths of Septimania (all Languedoc, with the 
exception of Toulouse,) likewise rose to recover 
their independence ; and the Saracens, in occupa- 
tion of the country, were soon constrained to take 
refuge in Narbonne. A Gothic chief got himself 
acknowledged lord of Nimes, Maguelonne, Agde, 
and B«5zier8§. But the Goths wem unable to 
force Narbonne, and called in the Franks ; who, 
unused to sieges, might have remained before the 
town for ever, bad not the Christian inhabitants 

* l«idoru8 Pacensis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 721. “ Eudes 
married his daiiRliter him in order to stave O.T the attacks 
of the Arabs, and win them over to his interests.” 

t Annal. Met. ap. Scr. H. Fr. ii. 687. “ The Bavarians 

brought Saxons, Alemanni, and Slaves along with them 

Hunald, crossing the Loire, burnt Chartres. This he did at 
th® suggestion of Ogdilo, with whom he had entered into a 
defbnsive alliance against the Pranks." 

I Ibid. In luonasterium quod Radis insul& situm est 
intravit. 

I Chronic. MoissigT. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 68. 


massacred the Saracens, and opened its gates. 
Pepin swore to respect the laws and franchises of 
the country •. 

He then renewed the war successfully against 
the Aquitanians, whom he was now enabled to 
turn on the eastern flank. “After the country 
had rested from war for two years, king Pepin 
sent deputies to Guaifer, prince of Aquitaine, to 
ask him to restore to the churches of his kingdom 
the lands belonging to them in Aquitaine. He 
sought the full and free enjoyment of their estates 
by the churches, together with that of all the 
immunities heretofore secured to them ; and that 
Guaifer should pay, according to the law, the price 
of the lives of certain Goths, whom he had killed 
against all rule of right. Finally, he required that 
Guaifer should give up those of Pepin’s followers 
who had fled into Aquitaine. All which demands, 
Guaifer disdainfully refused *1-.” 

The war was slow, bloody, and destructive. 
Several times, the Basques and Aquitanians J, by 
bold mroads, pushed as far as Autun and even as 
Chalons. But the Franks, better disciplined and 
marching in imposing masses, inflicted much greater 
injury upon. them. They ravaged the whole of 
Berry with fire, burning down trees and houses,' 
and that more tlian once. Next, they forced their 
way into Auvergne, took its strongholds, and tra- 
vei’sed and burnt the Limousin. Then, with the 
same regularity, they burnt the Quercy, and cut 
down the vines which formed the wealth of Aqui- 
taine. “Prince Guaifer, seeing that the king of 
the Franks, by the help of his machines, had taken 
the fort of Clermont, a-s well as Bourges, the capital 
of Aquitaine and a strongly fortified city, despaired 
henceforward of resisting him, and ordered the 
walls of all the cities in Aquitaine belonging to him 
— of Poitiers, Limoges, Saintes, Perigueux, An- 
gouleme, and many others — to be thrown down §.” 

The unfortunate Guaifer withdrew into the wilu 
fastnesses of the mountains. But every year saw 
his followers drop off. His count of Auvergne fell 
in battle ; his count of Poitiers was slain by re- 
tainers of the abbey of St. Martin of Toni’s ||. 
His uncle, Remistan, who had first deserted and 
then returned to his banners, was takpn and hanged 
by the Franks. And, finally, he was himself mur- 
dered by his own adherents ; who, in their fijjkje- 
neas of disposition, had doubtless grown weary of 
a glorious, but hopeless war. Pepin, triumphant 
through treachery, saw himself at length sole 
master of the whole of Gaul, all-powerful in Italy 
by the humiliation of the Lombards, and all-power- 
ful in tlie Chui’ch by the friendship of the popes 

• Ibid. 69. Date sacraraento Gothis qui ibi erant, ut si 
civitatem partibus traderent Pipini regis Francorura, per- 
mitterent eos legem suam habere. 

t Contin. Fredegar. ap. Scr. R. F . v. 4.— See, also, 
Eginhard, Annal. ibid. 199. Cum res qua; ad ecclesias . . . 

pertinebant, reddere noluisset Spondet se ecclesiis 

sua jura redditurum, etc. 

J; Contin. Fredegar. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 5, 6, 7. Waifarius 
cum exercitu magno et plurimorum Wasconorum, qui ultra 
Garonnam commorantur, qui antiquitus vocati sunt Vaceti, 
etc. 

§ Ibid 6. Pectavis, Lemodicas, Santonis, Petrecors, 
Equolisma, et reliquas quam plures civitates et castella, 
orane.s inuros eorum in terram prostravit, etc. 

II Ibid. 6. Comes Pictavensis, dum Turonicam infesta- 
tam pnedaret, ab hominibus Vulfardi abbatia monasterii 
B. Martini interfectus est. O 
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A.P. 7G8) Charles takes the title of * rT'ij’ccTrk'w p'm atjt ■cut aox'^c Hhe lon^ reig'ns of Pepin aiul 
• —772. j king of the Lomhards. AC>Ull.bblUJN Ut AKl^HiMAUIS b. Charles favourable to stability. *f 


and bishops — to whom he transferred almost the worn out when it fell into Charlemagne’s hands ; 
whole legislative authority. His reform of the but then all the surTt^unding nations were wej|k- 
Church through the exertions of St. Boniface, and ened. Neustria was reduced to nothingness, and 
his innumerable translations of relics, of which he the Lombards were little better off— divided for 
despoiled Italy to enrich France, won for him in- some time between Pavia, Milan, and Beneventum, 
! finite honour. On solemn occasions of the kind he they had never altogether recovered themselves. 

I would himself appear bearing the relics on his The Saxons, who, it is to be granted, were truly 
j shoulders — as he did those of St. Austremon and formidable, were attacked from behind by the 
of St. Germain des Prds *. Slaves. The unity of the empire of the Saracens 


was destroyed the very year Pepin came to the 



ACCESSION OF CHARLEMAGNE. (a.D. 768-9.) 

1[)harles f, Pepin’s son and successor, was soon 
left sole possessor of the empire by the death of 
his brother Carloman, as Pepin lleristhal had been 
by the death of Martin, and Pepin-le-Bref by the 
retirement of the first Carloman. The two brothers 
had easily stifled the war, which was rekindled in 
Aquitaine by the aged Hunald, who, emerging from 
the monastery in which he had immured himself 
for three-aud-twenty years, vainly attempted to 
avenge his son and liberate his country. He was 
betrayed by a son of the very brother whom he had 
deprived of his eyes. 'This unconquerable man, 

; Tiowever, even then did%iot yield, but managed to 
i take refuge in Italy with the king of the Lombards, 

I Didier, to whom his son-in-law, Charles, liad con- 
i tumeliously returned his daughter, and who, by 
j way of reprisal, supported Charles’s nephews, and 
threatened to see them in possession of their rights. 
The king of the Franks invaded Italy, and laid 
siege to Pavia and Verona, which offered a length- 
ened resistance. Hunald had thrown himself into 
tlie first-named town, and compelled the inhabitants 
to hold out until they stoned himj. Didier’s son 
fled to Constantinople ; and the Lombards could 
only retain the duchy of Beneventum^ that is, the 
central part of what constitutes the present king- 
dom of Naples ; the sea-ports were in the hands of 
the Greeks. Charles then took the title of king of 
the Lombards. 

The empire of the Franks was already old and 

• 

♦ Secunda S.^ustremonii Translatio, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 
433. “The king, like king David, forgetful of the regal 
purple, in his joy bedewed his costly robes with tears, and 
danced (exultabat) before the relics of the blessed martyr, 
himself even bearing the most sacred limbs on his shoulders. 
And it was the winter season.” — Translat. S. Germani Pra- 

tensis, ibid. 428 mittentes, tarn ipse quam optimates 

ab ipso electi, manus ad feretfum 

f Charlemagne is commonly said to be thg translation 
of Carolus Magnus— “ Challemaines vaut autant comme 
grant Chales,” (Chron. de St. Denys, 1. i. c. 4.) — However, 
Charlemagne is only a corruption of Carloman, Karl- 
Mann, the strong man. In the Chronicles of St. Denys we 
I find Challes and Challemaines for Charles and Carloman 
, {maine being the French corruption of mann, as lana makes 
laine, &c.). A still more decisive proof occurs in the Chro- 
nicle of Theophanes, who calls Carloman, KapowXXoMaYt'or. 
Scr. R. Fr. v. 187. Both brothers, then, bore the same 
name.— In the tenth century, Charles the Bald gained the 
i surname of Great through the ignorance of the Latin monks, 

1 as his grandfather had done. Epitaph, ap. Scr.^. Fr. vii. 

I 322. 

.... Nomen qui nomine duxit 
De Magni Magnus, de Caroli Carolus. 

I In the same way the Greeks mistook the name of Elaga- 
i baluB, of which they would make Heliogabalus, from the 
Greek Helios, the sun. 

1 Sigelftrti Chronic ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 376. Ibique non 
multo post lapidibus obrutus male periit. 


throne by the isolation of Spain from Africa; and 
Spain was herself weaken^ by the schisni that 
divided the Caliphate, and which left Aquitaine 
undisturbed on the side of the Pyrenees. Thus 
two nations remained standing in this general 
decay of the West ; weak indeed, but still less 
weak than the rest — the Aquitanians and the Aus- 
trasjan Franks. The last could not fail to gain 
the upper hand. More united than the Saxons, 
less fiery and fickle than the Aquitanians, they 
were better disciplined than both. “ The Franks,” 
says M. de Sismondi (t. ii. p. 2C7), had preserved 
some of the haHiits of the Roman militia, in which 
the^r ancestors had so long served.” They were, 
indeed, of all the barbarians, the most capable of 
discipline, and whose character was stamped with 
the least individuality, the least originality, and 
the least of the poetic element*. The sixty years 
of warfare which fill the annals of Pej)in and of 
Charlemagne, ‘exhibit few victories, bvit regular 
and periodic ravages. The Franks wore out their 
enemies rather than subdued them, .and by per- 
severing broke down tbeir spirit and elasticity. 
A defeat — the battle of Roncesvallcs, is tlie most 
popular reminiscence that remains of these wars. 
It matters not : conquerors or conquered, they 
made deserts, and in these deserts they reared 
some strong place f, and thence pushed on further, 
for they had already begun to build. The bar- 
barians had jouiTicyed long and far enough. They 
•desired stability ; and the world rested, at least, 
through weariness. 

The length, too, of the reign.s of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, w’as favourable to the fi.xation of this 
floating world. To a series of moiiarchs who die 
at from fifteen to twenty years of age, there suc- 
ceed two whose joint reigns fill H(t.cl^se upon a 
century. (From 741 to 814 a.t>.) These had time 
to build and to found. They collected and brought 
together the scattered elements of preceding ages. 
They inherited all ; and, at the same time, blotted 
out the memory of all that had preceded them. 
It happened to Charlemagne as to Louis XIV.- — 
every thing was dated from the reign ; insti- 
tutions, national glory, all was referred to it. The 
very tribes that opposed him refer their laws to 
him ; laws coeval, indeed, with the German race 
itself J. In reality, the senility and decrepitude 
of the barbarian world were favourable to the 

• 

* This is very striking in their Jurisprudence. They 
adopt, almost indifferently, most of the symbols— each of 
which is p^uliar to each German tribe. See Grimm, 
Alterthumer, pnMim. * 

t Fronsac (Frarjcicum or FrontLacum) in Aquitaine 
(Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 201.); and, in Saxony, the 
town designated in the Chronicles by the name of Urb$ 
Karoli (Annal- Franc, ibid. p. 14), a fort on the Ltppe 
(p. 29), Ehresburg, etc. • 

* X See Jac. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthfimer, 1. v. 
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glory of his reign; since as that world expired, I 
all of remaining life rushed in full tide to France ! 
as to* the h^rt . Distinguished men from every 
country flocked to the court of the king of the 
Franks. Three heads of scliools, three reformers 
in learning oi in manners, created a passing move- 
ment in it — Clement from Ireland, Alcum from 
the Anglo-Saxons, St. Benedict of Aniane from 
Gothia or Languedoc. Thus each nation paid it 
its tribute ; and we may cito, besides these, the 
Lombard Paul Warnefrid, the Gotho-Italian Theo- 
dulf, and the Spaniard Agobart. The fortunate 
Charlemagne profited by all. Surrounded by these 
foreign priests who were the light of the Church, 
and son, nephew, and grandson of bishops and of 
saints, as well as sure of the ])Ope whom his family 
had protected against the Greeks and Lombards, 
he disposed of bishoprics and abbeys, and §ven 
gave them to laymen. But he confirmed the insti- 
tution of tithes*, and freed the Church from secular 
jurisdiction *!•. This David afid Solomon of the 
Franks found himself more priest than the priests, 
and was thus their king. • 

The wars of I taly, and the fall itself of the king- 
dom of the Lombards, were only episodes in the 
reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne. The great war 
of the first was, as wo have seen, against the Aqui- 
tanians, that of Charles against the iaaiiXttns. I’here 
is nothing to show that the latter arose, as has 


* Capitular, ann. 779, c. 7. ** Of tenths— each must give 
his tenth to be disposed of as the pontiff (other readings 
say, “as the bishop”) wiHs.’—Capitulatio de Saxon, ann. 
791 , c. 16 “Whatever taxes he paid into the trea- 

sury .... let the tenth he given to the churches and the 
priests.” C. 17. “All are to give a tenth of their substance 
and labour, as well nobles as freemen, and the leuds as 
well."— See, also, Capital. Franeoford. ann. 794, c. 23.— As 
early as the year 567, we find mention of titlies in a pastoral 
letter of the bishops of Toviraine. They are tlie subject of 
express enactment in a Constitution of Clotaire’s, and in th? 
Acts of the Council of Maton, held in 588. Ducange, il 
13!)4, e. Decim*. 

(Dean Waddington in his History of the Church (p. 231) 
says, with respect to the quotation from Charlemagne’s 
Capitulary given above, namely—* That every one should 
give his tenth, and that it should be disposed of accord- 
ing to the of his bishop.’ — “ This must be un- 

derstood with some limitation, since the tripartite division 
of tithes seems to be properly ascribed to Cliarleraagne : that 
of one share for the bishop and clergy ; a second for the 
poor; a third for the fabric of the Church. It seems uncer- 
tain what part of these was at first intended for the mainte- 
nance of a resident clergy. Parochial divisions, such as they 
now exist, were still not very common, though they may be 
traced to the endowment of churches by individuals as early 
as the lime of Justinian. The rural churches were, in the 
first instance, chapels dependent on the neighbouring cathe 
dml, and were served by itinerant ministers of the bishop’s 
appointment. It was some time before any of them obtained 
Uie privileges of baptism and burial ; but these were indeed 
accompanied by a fixed share of the tithes, and appear to 
have implied in each case the independence o^the Church 
and the residence of a'lininister.”) ’rRAKSLATOR. 

t Capital, add. ad left Langob, ann. 801, c. 1. ‘*It is our 
pleasure that neither abbots, nor presbyters, nor deacons, 
nor subdeacons, nor *any priest whatsoever,* be brought 
before the public and secular tribunals, but be delivered for 
trial to their bishops.” Cf. Capitul. Aquisgr. ann. 789, c. 37. 
— Capitul. Franeoford. ann. 794, c. 4. “ Our lord the king 
and the holy synod decree, that the bishops are to execute 

justice hi their parisl^e^ Our counts also must attend 

the tribunal of tlie bishops.” 


been alleged, from the fear of an invasion. Un- 
doubtedly the Germans were constantly immigrat- 
ing across the Rhine, and seeking fortune in large 
‘ pumbers in the rich countries of the West. They 
were so many recruits, for ever strengthening and 
renewing the armies of the Franks. But as re- 
gards the invasion of whole tribes, such as took 
place in the latter times of the Roman empire, 
there is no reason to suppose that such a fact 
accompanied the elevation of the second race, nor 
that it was threatened with a repetition of the 
scourge on the accession of Charlemagne. 

The i:eal.,.cause o f the wa p was tlm umlftnt a^.i. 
patby^-of tbf. ; an antipathy 

which -eaeh-4ay .qdded t.n in prnp to at um as th e 

Franks became more Rom an, and especially since 
they had been newly organized by the ecclesias- 
tical hand of the Carlovingians. The success of 
St. Boniface had inspired the latter with hopes, 
that the missionaries would gradually gain over 
and subdue Germany for them. But the differ- 
\ence between the two people was too great to allow 
lof their amalgamating. The progress of the Franks 
in civilization had latterly been too ra[)id. The 
men of the lied land *, ‘as the Saxons proudly 
styled themselves, dispersed, according to the 
free bent of their character, over their marches^ in 
the deep glades of those forests, where the squirrel 
could bound from trOe to tree for seven leagues 
without descending, and neither knowing nor de- 
siring any other barrier than the vague limits of 
their gau ^ — held in horror tlie boundaries and 
»nansi+ of Charlemagne. The Scandinavians and 
Lombards, like the Romans, divided their lands 
with due regard to the set of the east. But there 
is no trace of such a custom in Germany. Terri- 
torial divisiops, censuses, and all the instruments 
of order, government, and tyranny were feared by 
the Saxons. Divided by the Asi themselves intl> 
three people and twelve tribes, they sought no 
other division. Their marches were not altogether 
wastes. Town and prairie are synonymous in the 
old languages of the north X > the prairie was their 
city. The stranger passing through the march was 
not to ride upon his plough ; he was*^o respect the 
land and turn up the sliare. 

These fierce and free tribes w'ere all the more 
attached to their old beliefs, by the hatred and 
jealousy with which the Franks inspired them. 
The missionaries that the latter would weary them 
with, had the imprudence to threaten them with 
the arms of the great empire § ; and St. Libuin, 
wlio uttered the menace, would have been torn in 
pieces, but for the interference bf the Saxon elders. 
This, liowever, did not liinder the young men from 
burning dowm the cliurch, built by the Franks at 
Daventerl], Perhaps glad of Aliq excuse to expe- 

• See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer. 

t Id. p. 536. 

: Id. p. 518. 

§ S. Libuini Vita apud Pagi, Grit. 772, § 5.— Sismondi, ii 
234. 

II Ibid.-^They attempted to burn down a church which 
St. Boniface had built at Fritzlar, in Hesse. But when he 
built it, the saint had prophesied that it would never be 
destroyed by fire. Two angels, clad in white, descended to 
protect it; and a Saxon, who had knelt down to blow the 
fire was found dead in the same attitude, and with his 
I cheeks still puffed out. Annales de Fulde, ap. fcr. R. Fr. 
* V. 828. 
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dite by force of arms the conversion of their bar- 
barous neigh]?ours, the Franks marched straight 
aga]n8t_,$he..priiacip!al sanctuary ef the Saxons, 
where was their chief idol, and with which were 
jbonnected the dearest remembrances of Germany — 
the Herman-saiil *, a mysterious symbol, in which 

[ might be seen the image of the world or of one’s 
country, of a god or of a hero. This statue, armed 
cap-a-picy bore in its left hand a balance, in its 
right a fi ^, on which figured the rose ; on its 
buckler a lion^ lording it over the other animals, 
and at its feet a field sown withjlowers.. All the 
sjfcts in the vicinity were consecrated by the 
remembrance of the first and great victory of the 
Germans over the empire f. 

If the Franks had borne in mind their German 
origin, they would have respected this sacred spot. 
I They violated it, and dashed in pieces the national 
I symbol. A miracle sanctified this easy victory. 
A spring of water gushed out on purpose to 
refresh the soldiers of Charlemagne The Saxons, 
surprised in their forests, gave a dozen hostages — 
one, each tribe. But they soon thought better of 
the matter, and ravaged Hesse. It would be wrong 
Trom this and numerous facts of the same kind, 
to charge the Saxons with perfidy. Independently 
of the instability of purpose peculiar to barbarians, 
the probability is, that those who submitted to the 
law of the conqueror, were •generally that part of 
the population which was fixed to the soil by its 
weakness — the women and aged men. The young, 
flying into the marshes and mountains in the 
northern cantons, would return and renew the 
war. They wore only to be kept under by dwell- 
ing in the midst of them. Therefore, Charles took 
up his residence on the Rhine, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to whose hot baths he was also partial, and built 
and fortified in Saxony itself the castle of 
Chresburg §. 

The year following (a. n. 775), he crossed the 
Weser ; when the Saxon Angarians submitted to 
him, as did part of the Westphalians. He devoted 
the winter to chastising the Lombard dukes, who 
•had recalled Didier’s son. The ensuing spring, the 
assembly or qpuncil of Worms t ook a sole mn oat h 
to prosecute "m o ^ar 

c onvertedT Under tlie Darlovingians the bishops 
are known to have taken the lead in these assem- 
blies. Charles penetrated as far as the sources of 

* A cblumn or statue of Germany, or of Arminius. 
t Stapfer. art, Arminius in the Biographic Universelle. 
“ The neighbourhood of Dethmold is still full of the recol- 
lection of this memorable event. The field at the foot of 
the Teutberg is still called Wintfeld, or Victory Field, and 
is crossed by the Rodenbeck or Stream of Blood, and the 
Knochenback or Stream of Bones- recalling the bones 
found six years afftr the defeat of Varus by the soldiers of 
Germanicus. Close by, is Feldrom, the Field of the Ro- 
mans ; a little further, near Pyrmont, is lierminsberg, or 
the Hill of Arminius, crowmed by the ruins of a castle, 
called Harminsburg. On the borders of the Weser, in the 
same county of Lippe, is Varenholz, the wood of Varus.” 

t Eginhard, Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 201. diutius 
siti confectus laboraret exercitus, divinitus factum creditur 
ut quadam die, curn juxta morem tempore meridiano cuncti 
quiescerent, prope montem qui castris erat contiguus tanta 
vis aquarum in concavitate cujusdam torrentis eruperit, ut 
exercitui cuncto sufficeret. — Poetae Saxonici Annal. 1. i. 

I Annal. Franc, ibid. 27.— Re®dificavit ipsum castellum, 
et basilican ibidem construxit. Annal. Fuid. ibid. 328. 
Eresburgum reaediticat 


the Lippe, and built a fort there*. The Saxons 
appeared to give way. All of them who abided iu 
their settlements, suffered themselves to bo bap- 
tized without difficulty ; and, indeed, this ceremony, 
of which, undoubtedly, they hardly understood the 
meaning, never seems to have inspired the barba- 
rians with any particular repugnance. More prtmd 
than fanatical, they, perhaps, prized their religion 
much less than their resistance would lead us to 
conclude. In the reign of Louis the Debonnairo 
(the Meek), the Northmen flocked in crowds to 
baptized, the only difficulty being to find whitJ 
dresses enough for the proselytes ; some of whoni' 
would be baptized three times iu order to gaii^j 
three dresses f. i 

Thus, whilst Charlemagne supposes his work 
finished, and is baptizing the Saxons by thousands 
at Padorborn, the leader of |Ub West- 

phalians. returns w ith his warr iors who had taken 
refuge in the north, anjl even with Northmen who 
then, for the first time, njpet De- 

feated in Hesse, he withdraws into hi* forests, and 
retires among *1116 Danes — but soon to re'<appear. 

'J'his was in the very year 7711, when the arms of 
Charlemagne received so memorable a check at 
Roncesvall es. The weakness of the Saracens, the 
friendship”' of the petty Christian kings, and the 
prayers of the revolted emirs of the north of 
Spain, had favoured the progress of the Franks, 
who had pushed as far as the Ebro, and had 
erected their encampments in Spain into a new 
province, under the names of the March of Gas- 
cony and March of Gi)thia. On the east, they 
were completely successful, being supported by the 
Goths : but, on the west, the Basques, liunald’s 
and Guaifer’s old soldiers, and the kings of Na- 
varre and the Asturias, who saw Charlemagne 
taking possession of the country, and securing all 
the forts in the hands of the Franks, took up arms 
under Lope, Guaifer’s sonj. The Franks being 
•attacked % these mountaineers on their return, 
sustained a considerable loss in those difficult p(m, 
those gigantic ladders, only to be scaled in single 
file, either on foot or on a mule’s back, where the 
rocks tower above, and seem ever on the point of 
crushing the violators of this solemn limit of the 
two worlds §. ^ 

The defeat of Roncesvalles is said only to have been 
a rear-guard affair. However, Eginhard confesses 
that the Frank^log t many me n in it, with severjil of 
their most ^distinguished chiefs, and, among them, 

• Annal. Franc, ibid 29. Et fecit castellum super fluviura 
Lyppia. 

f On one occasion that gome Northmen were being bap- 
tized, there was a deficiency of linen dresses, and an indif- 
ferently made shirt was given to one of them. Looking at 
it for some time with great indignation, he said to the em- 
peror — '* I have been washed here twenty times, and have 
always had given me fine linen, white as snow. Is a sack 
like this fit for a warrior or a swineherd ? Were I not 
ashamed tof;o naked, having now nn dress of my own and 
spuming yours, I would turn my back upon your cloak and 
your Christ.” Monachus, S. Galli, 1. il. c. 29, ap. Scr. R. 
Fr. V. 134.— ^The Avars, Charlemagne’s allies, perceiving 
that he feasted their Christian coftntrymen in the hail, 
whilst the rest eat at the door, received baptism in numbers 
in order to have a seat at the imperial table as well. Fagi 
Critiea, ad ann. 304. 

t Sismondi confounds him with Lope, a son of llatto’s, 

p. 261. * 

§ See book the third of this History. 
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he famous Rolaiid. It may be that the Saracens 
/ook a share m thti engagement, and that the 
defeat began by them on me Ebro, was finished by 
the Basques in the mountains. The name of the 
famous Roland receives no other explanation from 
Eginhard than is contained in the words — Mot- 
landus praefectm Britatinici limitia * (Roland, 
Prsefect of the Bretagne March.) The immense 
breach that opens the Pyrenees under the towers 
of Marbord, whence a keen sight could descry at 
will, Toulouse or Saragossa, is, as is well known, 
only a stroke of Roland’s sword. His horn was 
long i)re8erved at Blaye, on the Garonne ; that 
horn on which, according to the poet, he blew so 
furious a blast, — when, having broken his good 
sword Durandal, he summoned the heeuless 
Charlemagne, and the traitor, Ganelon of Mentz, — 
that he burst the veins of his neck. The traitor, 
in this eminently national poem, is a German. 

The following year (779) was still more glorious 
for the king of the Franka He invaded the 
Saxons, who were again in arms, and finding them 
concentrated on Buckholz, fell upon them and de- 
feated them there. Resting on the Elbe, ^the 
boundary between the Saxons and the Slaves, he 
busied himself in settling the country which lie 
fancied he had conquered. Again receiving the 
oaths of the Saxons at Ohrheira, he had tliem 
baptized by thousands, and charged the abbot of 
Fulda to establish a regular system'of conversion, 
of religious conquest f . An army of priests suc- 
ceeded his army of soldiers. The whole land, say 
the Chronicles, was partitioned out between the 
abbots and the bishops . Eight large and power- 
ful bishoprics were created in succession — Minden, 
Halberstadt, Verden, Bremen, Munster, Hildes- 
heim, Osnaburgh, and Paderbora (a. d. 780 — 802) 
— foundations at once ecclesiastical and military. 


• Eginhard, Vita Karoli, ap. Srr. R. Fr. v. 93. — See alstf 
Eginhard, Annal. ibid. 203.— Poet, Sax. 1. i. ibid. 113. — 
Chroniques de St. Denys, 1. i. c. 6.— No mention is made 
of this defeat In the other Chronicles. — On the Carlo vin- 
gian poems, see the Cours of M. Fauriel, and the excellent 
thesis of M. Morin {aur le Roman de Roncevaux, 1832), 
professor to the Fr„*ulty of Toulouse. 

+ He toot iXiSen of the noblest of them as hostages, 
and placed them in the keeping of Vulfar, archbishop of 
Heims, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence, and 
who had previously filled the office of missus dominicus 
(royal commissioner) in Champagne. Frodoard. Hist. 
Kemens. 1. li, c. 18— “ The biographer of Louis-le-Debon- 
naire states that the wise and ahle Charles managed to 
make the bishops his staunch adherents. He established 
throughout Aquitaine counts and abbots, and many others 
— who are called Vassi—aX\ of Frankish race, entrusting 
to them the care of the kingdom, the defence of the 
fi'ontiers, and the government of the royal farms.” Astro- 
nom. Vita Ludov. Pit, c. 3, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 88. Here we 
see the abbots discharging military functions. Charlemagne 
Bummons a Saxon ablmt to come with well-armed men and 
victuals for three tnq&ths. Carol! M. epist. 2*, ap. Scr. R. 
Fr. V, 633. 

t Vita 8. Sturmil, Abhat. Fold. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 447. 
Karolns .... assuroptis universis nacerdotil^s, abbatibus, 
pretbyteris .... tdtaiu iUam provinciam in parochias 
eidiwiopales divisit ..... Tunc pars maxima beato 
Sturmio populi et terrie illiuB ad procurandum committitur. 
AnnOi. Franc, ap. Scr, R. Fr. v. 26. Divisitque ipsam 
patfiam inter preshyteros et episcopos suos et ahhates, ut in 
els hapUzarent et «prsedicarent.— Item Chron. Moissiac. 
ibid. 71. 


where the most docile of the chiefs will take the 
title of counts to execute against their brothel’s 
the orders of the bishops. Tribunals instituted 
throughout the country will pursue backsliders, 
and Severely teach them the gravity of the vows 
so often taken and violated ; and to these tribunals 
has been ascribed the origin of the famous Weimic 
courts, which in reality only date from between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries*. We have 
already seen the willingness of the German nations 
to refer their institutions to Charlemagne ; and, 
perhaps, the terrible secrecy of these proceedings 
may have vaguely recalled to men’s minds tlie 
inquisitorial proceedings enforced in former days 
against their ancestors by the priests of Charle- 
magne’s day. Or, if it still be contended that the 
Weimic courts are a remains of ancient German 
institutions, the probability is that these tribunals 
of freemen, who struck in the dark a culprit 
stronger than the law, were first established for 
the punishment of traitors who passed over to the 
foreigner, forsaking their country and their gods, 
and who, under his protection, braved the ancient 
laws of their country. But they did not brave the 
ari’ow which whistled in ♦heir ears from unseeif 
hands; and more than one turned pale in the 
morning when he saw nailed to his door the fune- 
real sign that summoned him to appear before the 
invisible ti’ibunal. • 

Whilst the priests reign, convert, and judge, and 
(securely pursue their murderous education of the 
barbarians, Wjj^kind (a. n. 782) a gain swo ops down 
fTOm the north Aft. destroy their-work. Tlie Saxons 
crowd round him, i^efeat Ch arlem agne’s lieutenants 
near l^nnejibalttllft Valley of the-Sun), and, when 
tlf^ow moving masses of the Frankish army come 
up, disperse as quickly as they had drawn to- 
gether. Four thousand five hundred of them 
remained, who probably having their families t«. 
provide for, could not follow Witikind in his rapid 
I’etreat. The king of the Franks burnt and de- 
stroyed all before him until they w'ere given up ; 
and his counsellors, being churchmen, imbued with 
notions derived from the Roman form of adminis-t 
tration, and constituting a governm|^ut at once of 
priests and jurists, coldly cruel, and uninformed by 
any touch of generosity or knowledge of the bar- 
barian character — saw in these captive Saxons so 
many criminals guilty of high treason, and judged 
them by the letter of the law. They were all 
beheaded in one day at Vex’den f. Their country- 
men, who endeavoured to avenge them, were 
themselves defeated and massacred at Dethmold 
and near Osnaburgh. The conquerors, whose 
operations were often suspended in this humid 
region by rains, inundations, and the impossibility 
of forcing a way from the depth^of the mud, de- 
termined to prosecute the war through the winter; 
and the forests stripped of their leaves, and the 
marshes frozen over, no longer screening the fugi- 
»tiv^ — each isolated tn his hut, with his wife and 
children, falls the prey of the soldiery, like the 
oeer erquehing in its lair over the tender hind, 

• Grimin, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer. 

t Eginh. ann. v. 206. Cateroruin, qui, persuasion! ejus 
Vitikindi morein gerentes, tanturn facinus peregerunt, 
usque ad mmmmd tradlti, jussu regis omnes un& die 
decollati sunt. Hujusmodi vindictfi perpetratfi^^x in hi- 
bema concessit.— Annri Fuld. p. 329. Annal. Met. p. .344. 
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E Saxony remained undisturbed for eight years— 
Witikiud having surrendered ; but, nevertheless, 
the Franks were not left tranquil, the nations 
dependent on them being anything but resigned. 

P Nay, the Tlmringians drew the sword in the very 
I palace against the Franks, wdio, on the occasion of 
I the marriage of one of their chiefs, sought to sub- 
I ject them to the Salic law *. For this, and other 
' causes with which we are unacquainted, a conspiracy 
i was formed against Charlemagne by the nobles ; 

^ w'ho were, besides, excessively irritated by the pride 
; and cruelty of bis young w’ifc Fastrade f, to whom 
i a 4msband of fifty could refuse nothing. On the 
* discovery of the plot, the consiiirators were so 
[ far from seeking to deny it, that one of them au- 
I daciously exclaimed, “ Had my counsel been taken,! 
thou w:ouldest never have jiassed the lUiinc alive.”! 
Tile only punishment imposed upon tliem by the 
easy-.nannered monarch, was to order them to un- 
dertake distant pilgrimages to tombs of the saints 
. ^but he liad every one of them murdered on Ins 
* journey Some years after this, a natural son of 
Cliarleniiigno’s joined in a conspiracy with some 
nobles to detlirone bis father §. 

* Abroad, too, the triimhiry itrinces consjiircd. 

I The Bavarians and Lombards were almost one and 
the same people, the first having long given kings 
to the second. Tassillo, duke of Bavaria, had 
married a daughter of Didief’s — sister to that wife 
whom Charlemagne had iguoininiously .sent back to 
her father ; and, by this connexion, had become 
brother-in-law of the Lombard duke of Beneventum. 
The latter was on finendly terms witli the Greeks, 

1 who w’ere masters of the sea, and Tassillo callcil 
in the Slaves and Avars. Some movements at the 
same time among tluj Bretons and Saracens gave 
them additional hopel|. But Tassillo was snr- 
rauuded by three armies ; and, on bi.s surrmidering 
Jfimself, was cited as a common criminal before the 
assembly of lugcllieim, found guilty, and sentenced 
tt) death, lie was finally forced to submit to the 
tonsure, and shut up in the monastery of Jumieges. 
B.ivaria lost her independence as a nation, as did 
kingdom of the Lombards — with the exception 
#; the mountain duchy of Beneventum, which 
[ ^i\arlemagne was never able to subdue, but Avbich 
I be weakeued and disturbed by raising a rival to 
[ Didier’s sou, whom the Greeks had brought back. 

Charlemagne thus bad one more tributary, and 
I one war. It was the same in lermany. 

; J"\ir advanced to the Elbe, and being thus 

in i^cc of the Slaves, he found liimself con- 

♦ Secundum legem Francorura. Antial. Nazar. 

ap. Scr. R. Pr. v. 1 1 . 

t F.ginh. Kar. M. c. 20. ibid 97. tlllttM||||||^^ionum 
Fastradae crudelitas rauna ct origo ; et 

klcirco in ambabus^conjurationibus) contrFvefPIni conspi- 
ratum est, quia uxoris crudehtati consentiens a suae nature 
benignitat6 ac solitA mansuetudine immaniter exorbitasse 
■videbatur.— -Eginh. .Annal. ibid. 210. “Charlemagne’s 
-eldest non, Pepin, and certain Franks conspired against 
him, alleging that they could not endure the cruelty of 

queen Fastrade Fardolph, a Lomban^ having 

detected the plot, wa.^ rewarded w ith the monastery of St. 
Denys. 

t Annal. Nazar, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v, 12, 

§ Annal. Franc, ibid. 05. Filins regis Pippinus, ex con- 
cubinA HimildrudA, cum aliquibus comitibus Fiancorum 
consfliatur .... 

H Bglnht Kar. M. c- 10. Domuit (ann. 780) et Brittones 
, <lttl .... dicto audierttes non erant. 


strained to interfere in their quarrels, luid to second 
the Abodriies against the Wiltzi (or Weletabi). 
The Slaves placed- ho.stages in his hands ; and the 
empire, always extending its limits, but always 
growing weaker, appears to have gained the whole 
of the country between the Elbe and the (Jder. 

Between the Slaves settled on the Baltic and 
those on the Adriatic, and beyond Bavaria, which, 
as we have just seen, had become a mere province, 
Charlemagno encountered the Avars, whose inde- 
fatigable cavalry, intrencdied in the marshes of 
Hungary, swept thence at pleasure upon the Slaves 
ami the Greek emjiire. Eve ry winter, says the 
historian, they used to go and lie with the wives of 
the Slaves, Tlieir camp, or ri/a/, was a huge 
village of wood, covering a whole province, and 
encircled by hedgi s of trees wiili their branches 
intiu-laet'd. lliTe was ninassed the plunder of 
centuries, the spoils of the Byzantines— a strange 
heap of the most brilliant objects, and, at the same 
time, the most useless to barbarians ; a fantastical 
nmseum of robberies. According to an old soldielf ! 
of Chai'leniagne’.s, tins c.ainp must have been twelve j 
or lifieeu leagm s in eircmnfci-. nee *, like the eastern i 
eitii'Sj liKr iNnu m Ii or BaliGoii. Such is the Tartar j 
habit — the people collected into one camp, wlnlst 
part are scattered over desert pastures. The visiter 
of the ehagan of the Turks in the sixth century, 
fimnd the barbarijau sitting on a golden throuejn the 
mid^tjd tlio des(>rt. The ehagan of the Avars, in 
Ill's wooden vlUnge, rcjsted on beds of massive gold, 
whieli lie forced from the weakness of the emperors 
of (’onstantinoplc -f*. 

'J’heso barbarians, now' neighbours of the Franks, 
sought to exact tribute from them as they bad done 
from the Greeks. Cbarkipagne attacked tbein 
\yiib. three separata-omiiies, aiid advancing' as far 
as the Haiib, burnt tbefiwv habitations he met with ; 
but w’bat did tlie burning of the.se Imts signify to j 
the Avars ? Charlemagne’s cavalry was w'orn tmt 
ifi seeking through this desert region an invisible 
enemy, encountering in bis stead inaT*Hhy plains, 
liogs, ami overflowing rivers; amongst wliich the 
Frank army lost all its horses X- 

Wc say the Frank army : but the Frank nation 
is like Theseu.s’ ship, for, renewed piece by jiieee, , 
scarcely anything remains of itsVoriginal self. 
Chai'lemagne’s armies were I’ccruited in 'Frisia and ; 
in Saxony quite as much as in Austra8ia,and it was 
these nations which really suffered from the loa.ses j 
sustained by the Franks. They had not only to ^ 
b(;ar the yoke of the clergy, but, what was intole- | 
rable to these barbarians, were forced to forsake the 
dross, manners, and language of their fathers, to 

* Monach. S. Galli, 1. ii c. 2. “ The country of the Hun» 
was encircled by nine cirdcR, One circle w as as wide as is j 
the distance between Tours and Constance. The .streets ’ 
and housc.s were so far apart, that a shout could hardly be i 
lieard from one to the other. Over against these buildings, | 
and betw'een4ht*fie imjiregnable inclo'^res, gates of no great ! 
width were constructed. Likewise irom the second circle, j 
formed like the first, it was twenty German, which are ! 
equal to fort^ Italian miles, to the third— -and so on to the i 
ninth, only each circle being much* smaller than the one j 
before it. They bad heaped up in these fortifications for | 
two hundred years and more, riches of every kind from all ! 
the western countries, almost stripping the whole west." j 

+ Exc. Menapdri, p 106 — 164. Theophilact. lib. ii. c. 16, 

, 1?.— Gibbon, ch. 42. 46. • | 

j i Poet. Sax iii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 155. 



CIIARLEMAGNE DEPOPULATES SAXONY. viJ™*’’ 

bury themselves in the battalions of the Franks, westwards, and settled in strange lands, in the 
their enemies, and to conquer and die for them, midst of Christian and hostile populations, and 
And they seldom saw their country again, being speaking a different tongue. In like manner, the 
sent three or four hundred leagues off against the Babylonian and Persian monarchs had trans- 
Spanish Moors, or the Lc.n>bards of Bei»eveutum. ported the Jews to the Tigris, and the people of . 

Death being their fate, the Saxons preferred facing Chaleis to tlie shores of the Persian gulf ; and so 

it in tlujir own land. They massacred Charlo- had Probus transported colonies of Franks and 
j^nagne’s lieutenants, burnt the churches, expelled Frisons as far as the shores of the Euxine sea. 

IW slaughtered th<i priests, and returned enthusias- At the same time, a son of Charlemagne’s, 

ftically to the worship of their old gods. They made taking advantage of a civil war among the Avars, 
common cause witlj the Avars, instead of furnisli- invaded them on the south with an army of Bava- 
ing an army against them. The same year, the riansand Lombards. He crossed the Danube and 
army of the caliph Hixeui, finding Aquitaine the Theiss, and at length laid his hands on tltat 
drained of its garrisons, passed the Ebro, crossed precious ring^ in whose enclosure slumbered such 
the f/Ktrehes and the Pyrenees, burnt the faubourgs vast riches. So great was the booty, says the 
of Narhomui, defeated with great slaughter tlie Annalist, the Franks were poor in comparison 
troops drawn together by William (au Court-Nez) f^itli what they became from that moment. It 
count of Toulouse and rc'gont of Aquitaine, and m-ould seem as if this hoarding race had lost its 
then withdrew into Sjiain, carrying off with them life with the gold over which it brooded — like tht' 
a whole nation of prisomu’s, and laden with rich dragon of Scandinavian pot try, for it at once fell 
spoils with which the caliph adorned the mag- into a state of pitiable weakness. Its chagan 
nificent nios(jue of Cordova *. The world w'as in turned Christian ; and they who remained Pagans, 
arms against ('harhonagno, and even mature herself. ^<‘re eonstraiiied to cat out of wooden platters 
WIkui he received this disastrous nows he was in lalong with the dogs, at the gates of the bishops 
Suabia, hurrying on the works of a canal wiiich \ent to con\ert them*. *Some years afterwards^ 
was designed to connect the Rhine with the Danube, they humbly sought from Charlemagne refuge in 
and which, in case of invasion, W'ould have facili- Bavaria, alleging their inability to make head 
tilted the deftmee of the empire. But the humidity against the Slaves, w hom they form^erly had the 
of the ground and the constant rains prevented its upper hand of. 0 

being carried into execution f ; and so with the Now, at last, Charlemagne began to hope that 
great bridge of M(?ntz, which wjus to have secured he should enjoy some rest. To judge by the extent 
the communication between France and Germany, of his dominion, if not by his real strength, he 
and was burnt down by the boatmen on either side must have been the most jiowerful monarch at 
of the river. this time on the face of the globe. Why then 

Notw ithstanding these various reverses, Charle- should he not accomplish what Theodoric had 
magno soon resumed the asci'iidant over enemies been unable to effect — the resurrection of the 
at such distant ])ointa from each other. He deter- Roman empire ? Such seems to have been the 
mined to unpeople Saxony, since he could not ihought of the priestly counsellors by whom he 
subdue it. Encamping on the Woser, and, perhaps, mas surrounded. In the year KOO, Cliarlemaga.i 
by way of convincing the Saxons that ho would repairs to Rome, under the pretext of re-establish- 
not relax his hold on them, calling his canu) jhig the pope, who had been driven from the ponti- 
Heerstall, after the name of the patrimonial castle meal city +. On the festival of Christinas, the last 
of the Ciirlovingians on the Meuse, he thenco car- year of the eighth century, whilst Charlemagne is 
ried his inroads on every side, and forced, from absorbed in prayer, the pope places on his head 
more than one canton, as many as a third of tlie the imperial crown, and pi-oclaimsjiim Augustus, 
inhabitants to be Uelivcred np to bmi. These The emperor is astonished, and regrets the impo- 
flocks of es were then driven southwards and sition of a burthen beyond his strength J — a puerile 
* hypocrisy which he helies by adopting the titles 

• Clmniic. Moissiac. v. 74.- Hist ilu Lanpuedor, 1. ix. and cei-emonics of the court of Byzantium. For 
c, 26.— t’ojule, Histoire de la domination ries Arnbes and the perfect restoration of the empire, one thing 
des Maures en^Eupagne (translated from the Arabic into more was necessary — to marry the aged Charle- 
Spanish), t. ii. of the French translation, p. 264. iiiague to the aged Irene, w ho reigned at Constan- 

+ Eginh. Annul, ad ann. 793. “ The king had been per- 
suaded, that by forming between the Kednitz and the Altmul 

a canal large enough for vessels, navigation might easily be * Pagi Critica, ad ann. 804, p. 238. — Sismondi, ii. 403. 

carried on between the Bhine and the Danube, one of these t He likewise entertained a warm regard for Leo, pope 

rivers falling into the Danube and the other into the Mein. Adrian’s predecessor. “ On the news of Adrian’s death,” 
Charletnapiie inimcdiattfly repaired to this district with the says Eginhard (Vita Kar. M. c. 19), “vjhom he esteemed his 
whole of his court, and collected an immense number of dearest friend, he wept as if he had lost a brother or beloved 
labourers whom he kept at work the whole of the autumn, -'son.” — Id c. 17. “Nor, throughout his reign, did he 
They dug about two thousand paces of the canal, with a cherish any thought more warmly than the idea of restoring 
width of three hundred yards, hut unsuccessfully. The Rome to her ancient influence by his instrumentality.” — 
work came to nothing, owing to the marshy nature of the “ He went four times to Rome for the fulfilment of vows, 
soil, which vras rendered worse, too, by continual rains, so and to perform prayers there.” — See Adrian’s letter to Char- 
that whatever earth was dug out in the day time, its place lemagne^ (Scr. R. Fr. v. 40.3. 544 — 545, 546, &c.) 
was sure to he filled Xip by an equal quantitV in the night J Eginh. Annal. p. 215. Corara altari, ubi ad orationem 
Whilst engaged in this undertaking two very unpleasant se inclinaverat, Leo papa coronam capiti ejus imposuit. — 
pieces of news were brought to him ; first, that the Saxons See the passage (Eginh. Vita. Kar. M. ibid. 100), freely* 
were everywhere up in anns ; secondly, that the Saracens rendered by Gibbon, “ In his familiar conversation, the 

had invaded Septimania, encountered the counts and emperor protested his ignorance of the intentions of Leo, 
guards of that frontier, slain numbers of the Franks, and which he would have disappointed by his absence on that 
returned home in triumph.” memorable day.” 
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tinople, after murdt ring her sou. So thought the 
pope*, but not so Irene, who totsk good care not to 
accept of a master f. 

/ A crowd of petty kings adorned the court of the, 
king of aided him in keeping up 

this weak and pale representation of the empire. 
The young Egbert, king of Sussex, and Eardulf, 
king of Nortbumberland, came to form tlumselves 
in the polished school of the Franks Both were 
re established in their dominions by Charlemagne. 
Lope, duke of the Basques, was also brought up 

to implore hia - aaaiatanco -the .AaJiidLjDf 

Cqrdoya. Alphonso, king of Gallicia, displayed 
tlio’Tich hangings which he had taken in the sack 

Lisbon, and offered them to the emperor. The 
iidrisitea of Fez also sent him an embassy ; but uol 
ejnl>asaago was so brilliant as that of llaroun Alras-ji 
chid, caliph of Bagdad, who thought it expe-il 
diont to entertain relations with the enemy of his'i 
enemy, the scliismatic caliph of Spain. Among} 
other things, he is said to have offered Charle-| 
magne the keys of the holy sepulclii*e — a verW 
tionourable present, whifh it is certain the king o^ 
the Franks could not abuse ; and it was reported 
that the chief of the infidels had transfeired to 
him the sovereignty of Jerusalem. A clock thati 
struck the hours, an ape, jftid an elephant, were! 
presents which struck the people of the Wo8t§ 
with astonishment ; and it dept nds on ourselves to 
believe that the gigantic horn still shown at Aix- 
la-Cliapelle, is one of this self siunc elephant’s 
teeth. 

To know Charlemagne, we must see him in his 
palace of Aix ||. This restorer of the empire of 


* Chronogr. Theophanis, ap. Sct. R. Fr. v. 189. “E4,9a<T 
it- ol uTTOO-TaXti/TCr TTixpa KapoyWou ' xai r 


lltiTTci Atovro? irpof tIjv Elp/jvni'i a’lTOi'fievot 
avri^v T<j5 KapoiiWijj Trpov ‘(dj.iov. 

t A fireek proverb said — “ Choose the Frank for ycur 
friend, but not your neighbour.” Eginli in Kar. M. c. 16. 

^ t Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R Fr. v. 57. “The' king of 
Northtimberland, in the isle of Britain, F'ardiilf by name, 
being driven out of his country and kingdom, sought the 
emperor, then at Nimegen •, and, having explained the 
reason of his journey, repaired to Rome; on his return from 
which city he was restored to his kingdom, by the mediation 
of the legates of the Roman pontiff, and of the emperor.” 

§ “ The poet’s figurative expres.sion to denot. an impos- 
sibility-— 

‘ Aut Ararim Parthus hibet, aut Germania Tigrim,’ 

(The Parthian shall as soon drink of the Arar, the German 
of the Tigris.) 

— became at this time a literal truth,” says the monk of St. 
Gall, “through Charles’s relations with Haroun. For jiroof 
hereof I call all Germany as witness, which, in the time of 
your glorious father, f[.<oui8 (the writer is addressing Charles 
the Bald), was held to pay a denier for every' head of oxen, 
and the same for every manse dependent on the royal 
domain,— towards the redemption of the Christians in the 
Holy Land; who, in their misery, implored your father to 
deliver them, as having been subjects of your great-grand- 
father Charles, and of your grandfather Louis.” ^lonach. 
Sangall. 1. ii c. 14, 

II He built his palace at Aix, we are told by Eginhard, on 
, account of its hot springs. “ He delighted in their genial 
wi^ilh, and frequently bathed in them, inviting the great 
of his court, his friends, and his guards, so that at times 
there irould be more than a hundred persons bathing along 
with him.”, Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 22 . — He used to pass the 
autumn in hunting, j. 30. 


the West had despoiled Ravenna of her most pre- 
cious marbles in order to adorn Ins barbarian 
Rome. Actively busied even when takiuj» his 
leisure, he iMasttg uted his §|jii 4 ihaa.th^ Feter 

o f Pj|sa a nd ATfiiinj apply,iMg..liimael£ iio 

gvp^nymnr2~vl|K.tarl£q pipl. He also ac- 

quired the i||,;L;^t pf^TJ^iug-TrA im'U.acctmxpUshmeiit 
iu„ihi>aa days *. He piqued himself on his chorak 
singfiiig, and was unsparing in his aniinadversiona| 
on those priests who were deficient in this part tifl 
the si rvice f. He oven found time to watch who^ 
went in and who wont out of the palace.]:; and for 

* Eginh. in Karol. M. c. 25. “ He studied grammar with 
the deacon Peter, of Fisa. His instructor in liis other 
studies, was Albinus, suriiamed Alcuin, also a dcjU'ofi, horn 
in Britain and of Saxon race, a man of universal knowledge, 
ami under whose guidance he devoted nuicli time and 
labour to rhetoric and logic, and, particularly to astronomy. 
He also learnt the art of calculation, and studied tlie courses 
of the stars with curious and eager sagacity. Me also at- 
tempted to acquire writing ; and it was his custom to keep 
tablets under Ins pillow, that he might seize every oppor- 
tunity of practising the formation of letters, hut liaving 
bogijn late in life, he made no great progiess.” — “ In the 
coneluding years of his life, his chief occupations were 
prayers, almsgiving, and the correction of hooks. The day 
before his death, lie had carefully corrected, with the assi.st- 
ance of some Greeks and Syrians, the gospels of St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St John.” Tliegaii. de 
Gestis Ludov. Pit. c 7, ap Scr B. Fr. vi. 7(!.— He sent “to 
his best friend,” pope Adrian, a psalter in Latin, written in 
letters of gold, and with a dedication in verse. (Eginh. aji. 
S'-t. R. Fr V. 402.) He was buried with the gospel, written 
in letters of gold, injiis hand. (Monach. Engolism. in Kar. 
M. ibid. 186 ) 

t Eginh. in Kar. M. c 26. “ lie carried the reading and 

chanting of the Scriptures to perfection, although he never 
himself read in public, and sang only in an undertone to- 
gether with the choir.”— Mon. Sangall. 1 i. c. 7. “It was 
never necessary in the basilica of the learned Charles to 
point out to each the passage wdiich he had to read, or to 
mark where he had to leave oil with wax or one’s nail — for 
aft knew so well what they had to read, that if told to begin 
suddenly and without preparation, they were never at fault. 

’1 he emperor would lift his finger or a stick (or w’ould send 
some one to the priests, w-ho were seated some distance from 
him), and point out the one he wished to begin. He would 
mark where he himself interuUd to leave off by a guttural 
sound, which ail were accustomed to look v'jit anxiously for, 
so that whether he ended at the close of a'^tVifcaning, or at 
the pause in the mid.st of a sentence, or even befoie, no 
one took it up at any other than the exact spot where he left 
off, however strange beginning there might ajipear. So 
that, although there might he .some who did not understand 
what they read, nowhere were better readers to be found 
than in his palace, and no one durst enter his choir (how- 
ever known elsewhere) who couhl not both read and sing 
well.” — C. 21. “ On the occasion of a certain festival, a 

young man, a relative of the king’s, singing the Alleluia 
excellently, the king observed to a bishop near him, ‘Our 
priest sings well 1’ when the foolish man, thinking the king 
was joking, and not aware that the priest was liis relation, 
replied—* It’s like our boors singing to their oxen ’ At 
which impertinent answer the emperor darted such a wither- 
ing look at hi* that he was as if thunc\§rstruck.” 

] Mon Sangall. 1. i. c. 32. Uuaj (mansiones) ita circa pala- 
tium peritissimi Caroli ejus dispoaitione construct* sunt, ut 
ipse percancelljis solarii suicuncta posset videre, qujecumque 
ab intrantihus vel exeuntibus quasi Tatenter lierent 'rhe 
monk goes on to say—** the apartments of the nobles were 
raised to such a height from the ground, that not only the 
soldiers, and their servants, but all classes could sheiter 
themselves from rain, frost, or snow by the side of the 
hearths, and at the same time. Chaises’* .searching eyes 
could descry all that was going on.” 
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his convenience in tliis respect, he eaiised lattices 
to bo made in its upper galleries. He regularly 
rose a-uights tor iBatins Tall, with a round head, 
full neclc, long nose, rather prominent belly, and 
a clear but small voice f — so Charlemagne is drawn 
by his historian arid contemporary. On the con- 
trary, his wife Hildegarde had a strong voice ; and 
Faatrade, whom he afterwards married, ruled him 
with manly intlucnce. However, he had many 
mistre-sses, and married five times ; but, on the 
death of his fifth wife, he did not marry again, but 
selected four concubines, with whom he thencefor- 
ward contented himself J. The Solomon of the 
Franks had six sons and eight daughters — the 
latter very beautiful and very frail. 1 1 is stated 
that he was exceedingly attached to thorn, and 
never wished them to marry, and he delighted in 
seeing them parade beliind liim in his wars and 
journeys §. 

The literary and religious glory of Charlemagne’s 
reign is derived, as has been already remarked, 
from three fijreignors. Aleuin, the Saxon, and 
(dement, the Scot, founded tlic Palatine school, 
which was the model of all succeeding ones. Hene- 
dict of Aniauc, the (jloth, and son of the count of^ 
Magiielone II, reformed the religious houses, and 
did away with the differences introduced by St. 
(k)lumbanus and tlie Irish missionaries of the 
8c)V(Mith century. He imposed the rule of St. 
llenedict on all the monks of the empire ; but 
how far this peddling and pedantic reform fell 
short of the original institution, has been ex- 
cellently shown by M. Guizot No less pedantic 

• Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 26, ‘ Tic was a diligent attendant 
at clmr<'h, morning and evening, and in the night, and at 
mass, as long as his health allowed.” — Mon. Sangal. 1. i. 
c. 33. “ The most glorious Charles had a long and wide 

cloak to wrap himself up in for the nightly lauds.” — In Lent 
he used to fast till the eighth hour of the day, 

+ Eginh, in Kar. M. c. 22. “ He was of large and stodiit 
frame, of a just and not disproportionate height, round- 
headed, with very large and quick eyes, his nose a little ex- 
ceeding a moderate size, his neck thick and short, his belly 
rather protuberant, his voice clear, but not consonant to his 
stature. — He hate<l physicians, because they tried to per- 
suade him to dia.'outiiiue the use of roast meats, to which he 
wa.s aecusfJ^tned, and to habituate himself to boiled.” — We 
may allow the Chronicles of St. Denys, written so long 
afterwards, to relate how he split a knight in two with one 
stroke of his sword, and could carry a man, fully accoutred, 
and standing upright, in his hand. The emperor has been 
proportioned to the empire ; and it has been concluded that 
he wlio reigned from the Elbe to the Ebro must needs have 
been a giant. 

t Eginh in Kar. M. c. 18. Post cujus (Luitgardis) mor- 
tem, quatuor habuit concubinas. 

§ Id. ibid c. 19 Nunquam iter sine ilUs faceret. 

Adeiiuitabant ei fllii, fill® vero pone sequebantur 

Qua! cum pulcherrimaj essent et ah eo plurimum diligeren- 
tuT, mirum dictu quod nullam earura cuiqiiam aut suorum 
aut exterorum nuptum dare voluit. Eginhard adds, “He 
kei»t them all with aim till he died, saying that he could 
not live without their society. And on this account, though 
fortunate in all other respects, he exiierienced the malig- 
nancy of fortune “tb;'?ugh he dissembled so far as to seem 
never to have heard any reports unfavourable to their 
honour.” 

I Acta SS. Ord, S. Bened. Sec. iv. p. 194. Ex Getarura 

genere, partibua Gothiac, oriundus fuit Pater ejus 

romitatum Magdalonenscm teiiuit See, also, Gui*ot(lS29), 
26» letfon. 

H Vingt-sixiferae lepon. p 42, sqq. 


and fruitless was the attempt at literary reform, in 
which Aleuin was the prime mover. We know 
that Charlemagne and his principal counsellors 
formed themselves into a kind of academy, in 
which he took his place as king David, the rest 
assuming different names as well, as Homer, Ho- 
race, &c. Notwithstanding this itompous nomen- 
clature, a few poems of Thooduif, bishop of Orleans, 
a Gotho-ltalian, and some letters of Leidrad’s, 
archbishop of Lyon.s, are all that is left of their 
efforts worthy attention. The Avish and the en- 
deavour to re-establish uniformity of instruction 
throughout the empire, remain to deserve ^ur 
praise. Charlemagne encountered great difficulties 
in the mere attempt to bring into uniform use the 
Latin liturgy and the Gregorian chant ; and with 
so many different nations and languages to deal 
with, despite all his efibrts the grossest differences 
constantly prevailed *. Drogo, the emi)eror’s bro- 
thel*, presided himself over the school of Metz. 

With this turn for literature and Roman remi- 

( niscenccs, it is not surprising that Charlemagne 
and liis sou Louis loved to surround themselves 
with stranger.s, and literary men of mean extraction, 
happened that tog^her ivitli some Breton 
'^^erchant.s, two Irish Scots f, men of incomparable 
skill in literature, both }>rofane and sacred, landed 
bn the coast of Gaul. They displayed no merchan- 
dise for sale, but dailj exhorted the crowd of pur- 
chasers on this wise — ‘ Whoever desires wisdom, 
lot him come to us and receive it, we have it to 
sell.’ .... This they continued so long, that the 
people in their astouisiiment, or else concluding 
them to be madmen, conveyed information of the 
circumstance to king Cliarles, always a passionate 
lover of wisdom. He sent for them with all haste, 
and asked them if it were true, as fame had re- 
ported to him, that they had wisdom with them ? 
They replied, ‘ We have it, and we give it, in t^ie 
name of the Lord, to those who seek it worthily.’ 
And, on his asking what they sought in return, 
they said — ‘ A convenient place, rational creatures, 
and — what cannot be done without in this earthly 
pilgrimage — food and raiment.’ Filled with jo;, 
the king at first kept them some *ime with him. 
Then, being compelled to uiidei-take certain military 
expeditions, be ordered one of them, named Clement, 
to remain in Gaul, and entrusted to him a number 
of children of all ranks of society, high, low, and of 
the middle class, and found them in such things 
as were necessary, as well as provided them with 
a comfortable abode. The other, John Mailros 
(Melrose ?) a disciple of Bede’s, he sent into Italy, 
giving him St. Augustin’s monastery, near Pavia, 
that he might open a school there. — On hoai’ing of 
these things, Albinus, of the nation of the Angles, 
one of the leanied Bede’s disciples, seeing the warm 
reception given to wise men by (Charles, the most 

* See a ciirious passage from a life of St. Gregory, t. v. 
p. 445, of the Scriptores Rerum Francicarum.— See, also, 
the Life of Charlemagne, by a monk of Angoulerae (ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. >. 18.5). — Mon. Sangall. 1. i. c 10. “ Being annoyed 

at finding the chanting different in different provinces, he 
sent to the pope for a dozen priests skilled in psalmody. 
But when they had been despatched to different quarters, 
they all maliciously set about teaching different methods, at 
which Charles indignantly complained to the pope, who put 
them all in prison.” 

+ It has already been stated that the Irish and the Scotch 
were anciently indifferently termed— Scots. 
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religious of kings, embarked and repaired to him. 
.... Charles gave him St. Martin’s abbey, in^ar 
Tours, in order that, during his absence, he might 
repose himself there and teach those who hastened 
to hear him*. And such fruits did his learned 
labours produce, that the modern Gauls or Franks 
Were thought to equal the aneieut Romans or 
Athenians. 

“ When, after a long absence, the victorious 
j Charles returned to Gaul, he ordered the children 
who had been placed under Clement’s care to he 
brought to him, to show him their exeixdses and 
vA*ses. Such of them as htdonged to the middle 
and lower classes displayed works beyond all hope, 
seasoned with all the condiments of wisdom ; but 
such as were of noble descent had only crude and 
silly trifles to show. Then the wise monarch, 
imitiiting the justice of the eternal Judge, placed 
those who had done well on his right hand, and 
addressed them as follows — ‘ A thousand thanks, I 
my sons, for your diligence in labouring according 
to my orders, and for vour own good. Proceed ; 
ondeavtmr to porf(‘ct yourselves, and I will reward 
^■(>11 with magnifleont bishopries and abbeys, and 
you shall ho ever honourable in my sight.’ Then 
he bent an angry countenance on those on his left 
hand, and troubling their conseiences with a light- 
ning look, with bitter irony, and thundering rather 
than speaking, he hurst upcfii them with this ter- 
rible apostrophe — ‘ But for you nobles, you sons of 
the great, delicate and pretty minions as you are, 
proud of your birth and your riches, you have 
neglected my orders, and your own glory, and tlie 
study of letters, and have given yourselves up to 
case, sports, and idleness, or to worthless exercises !’ 
After this preamble, raising on high his august 
head and his invincible arm, ho fulminated his 
usual oath — ‘ By tlie King of Hea^'en, I care little 
for your nobility and beauty, however others may 
admire you ; and hold it for certain, that if you do 
not make amends for your past negligence by 
vigilant zeal, you will never obtain anything from 
Charles.’ 

• 'jM One of these low-born youths of whom 1 have 
spoken, a pA>ficient in the arts of dictating and 
writing, was placed by him in the chapel — the 
name given by tlie kings of the Franks to their 
oratory from the chape (cope) of St. Martin, which 
they constantly wore in battle, for their own defence 
and the defeat of the enemy. One da; , on new's 
being brought to the prudent Charles of the deatli 
of a certain bishop, he asked whether tlie prelate 

• Efs'inli. in Kar. M. c. 26. Albinum, copnomento Al- 
cuinuin, item diaeonum, de Britannia, Saxonici peneris 
hominem. Alcuin wrote to Chark-mapne — “ Send me fiom 
France some learned treatis.es as excellent as those of which 
I have the care her# (in the library at York), and which were 
collected by my master, Ikbert ; and I will send some of my 
yoimp people to bear into France the flowers of Britain, so 
that there may no longer be only an enclosed garden at 
York, but that some off-shoots from Paradise may blossom 
at Tours as well.” Epist. 1.— Summoned to France, he 
became the ma.ster of Rabanus Maurus, the ^cot, who 
founded the great school of Fulda —Eginhard says (c. 16), 
that Charlemagne bestowed honours and magisterial offices 
• on the Scots, from the sense he entertained of their fidelity 
and worth ; and that the Scottish kings were much devoted 
to him.— In his life of St. Cesareus. dedicated to Charlemagne, 
Hericus says, “ Almost the whole nation of the Scots, braving 
the dangers of the sea. come to settle in oui country with a 
numerous train of pliilosophers.” 


had sent before bira, into the other world, any of 
his wealth and of the fruit of his labours ? and, on 
the messenger’s replying, ‘ Lord, not more than two 
pounds of silver,’ our young clerk sighed, and, 
unable to contain the lively thought within him, 
exclaimed,* A poor provision for so long a journey !’ 
Charles, the most reasonable of men, after a few 
moments rt'flection, said to him, ‘ What thinkest 
thou, hadst thou this bishopric, wouldst thou make 
a better provi.sion for so long a journey f The 
clerk, w ith his mouth watering at these words as at 
gra[>es of the first vintage dropping into it of them- 
selves, tlirow himself at his feet, saying, * Lord, 
herein 1 trust myself to the will of God, and to thy 
power.’ And the king Siiid to him, ‘ Keep thee 
btdiind this curtain at my back, and thou wilt liear 
ht)w many jirotectors thou hast.’ In fact, at the 
news of the bishop’s death, the courtiers, ever on 
tlie w-atcli for the misfortunes or the death of othens, 
all imiiatieiit and envious of one another, endea- 
voured to obtain the vacant place through those 
about the emperor ’.s person. But he, holding firmly 
to hi.s purpose, refused every one, saying that he 
would not break his word to the young man. At 
last, queen Hildejx.nrde, bavins: first smit the great 
of the Kingd--m, ‘•i.ui^rhi ihe king in |>erM)n, in order 
to secure die hi..|i.»prie ibr her wwii elei’k. As he 
received her demand most graciously, saying that 
ho neither would nor could refuse her anything, but 
that he could never forgive himself should he deceive 
tlie young cl(u*k, she did as all women do when they 
S{‘ek to bend their husband’s will to tlieir own ca- 
prices. Dissembling her passion, and softening her big 
voice, she strove to coax and wheedle the unshakc- 
ahle soul of the emperor into compliance, saying — 
‘Dear prince, my lord, why throw away the bishopric 
on thi.s child ? 1 beseech you, my sweetest lord, 

my glory, and my supiiort, to bestow it on my 
clerk, your faithful servant !’ Then the young man 
whom Charles had placed close by him behind 
%he curtain, in order that he might hear the soli- 
citations of all the suitors, clasping the curtain and 
the king together, cried out in imploring tone — 
‘ Stand firm, lord king, and suffer not the power 
which God has confiiied to thee to be wrested 
from tby hands.’ Then this courageous friend of 
truth ordered him to show himself, and said, 
*Take the bishopric, and see that thou sendest 
before me and before thyself into the other world, 
greater alms and a better provision for that long 
journey, w'heuce there is no return *.’ ” 

However, whatever might be Charles’s prefer- 
ence for strangers, and literary men of mean 
condition, his endless wars made the men of the 
German stock too necessary' to him, for him to 
become altogether Roman. Gt rman was the lan- 
guage whicii he commonly spoke ; and he even 
w’i.shed, like Chilperic, to frame a German grammar, 
and had a collection made of the old national songs 
of the Germans f. His object may have been to 

* Monach. Sangall. 1 i. c. 2, «qq.-^ee, also, in the fifth 
chapter of the same writer, an amusing account of a poor 
man who wa| in like manner preferred by Charles to a rich 
bishopric. * 

t Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 29. Barbara et antiquissima 
carmina, quibus veterum regum actus ac bclla canebantur, 
scripsit, memoricpque mandavit. Inchoavit et gramniati- 
cara patrii sennouis. — According to Eginhard (c. 14), Char- 
lema^fne gave the months significant vaines in German (as 
i winter month, mud month, &c.); but, a« M Guizot observe*!, 
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arouse the patriotism of his soldiers, just as, in 
1813, Germany, not recognising herself when she 
awoke, sought lierself in the Nibeliingen. Charle- 
/ magne always \.ore the German dress *. Perhaps, 
it would have been impolitic for him to have pre- 
sented himself in any other garb to his soldiers. 

Here then we see him strenuously affecting to 
renew the empire — often speaking Latin f, and 
forming his staff of officers on the model of that 
of the imperial ministers. Nothing can be more 
imposing than the picture left us by Hincmar of 
Charlemagne’s administration. The general assem- 
bly of the nation, regularly held twice a year, deli- 
berated, (the churchmen and the laymen, in separate 
bodies) — on the rnattei's laid before it by the king. 
They then met in committee ; with a master, whose 
solo desire was to gain correct information. Four 
times a year, provincial assemblies were held, witli 
7mm (lominirA (royal commiHsionors) as presidents. 
These nimi wero the eyes of the em|>eror — the 
quick and faithful messengers who, incessantly 
traversing the eini)ire, reformed and denounced 
ev('ry al)uso. Under them, the counts pi-csidcd 
over inferior asscinhlies, in which they rendered 
justice, assisted by the haul honihm, jurymen 
cho&eu amongst the landed proprietors. Under 
these, again, were other assemblies, as those of the 
vicars or Adscounts, and of tlie centenaries or 
governors of hundreds ; what do I say — the hum- 
blest honeficed clergyman, and the overseers of 
the royal farms, held courts like the counts:]:. 

Assuredly this apparent order leaves nothing to 
bo desired. There is no want of forms. A move 
regular system <)f government cannot be imagined. 
Yet is it clear that the general assenibUes were not 
gctuiral. It is not to l)c supposed that the mmiy 
counts, and hisho})S, ran twice a year after the 
emp«iror, in the distant expeditions from vvhich he 
dates his capitularies ; that one while they scale 
the Alps, another, the Pyrenees — ecpiestrian legis- 
Iat<)rs who must have passed their lives in galloping 
from the Ehro to the Elbe, Still less, could the 
people have followed him. In the marshes of 
Saxony, and in tlu! marches of Spain, Italy, and 
Bavaria, these wore only hostile, or conquered 
populations, ff the word people, in this case, be 
not a fiction, it signities the army ; or else a few 
notables who accompanied the nobles and bishops, 

we find similar appellations used b)’ various German nations 
before Clwirleniagne’s lime. 

• “ Wl«?n the Franks, fighting in the midst of the Gauls, 
saw the latter clad in gay cloaks, of different colours, taken 
with the novelty, they forsook their own for the Frankish 
costume. The seveie emperor, who thought the latter fitter 
for war, did not oppose the change ; but when he saw the 
Frisotw taking adv.antage of it to sell the little short cloaks 
at as high a price as they were used to sell the large ones, 
he ordered that only very long and wide cloaks should be 
bought of them, and at the ordinary price.” — “Of what 
use,” said he. " are these little cloaks ? In bed they won’t 
cover me ; on hor8ebt,^k, they screen me neither from the 
rain nor the wind •, and when I satisfy the calls of nature, 
my limbs arc frozen.” Monach. Sangall. 1 i. c. 2f>. 

t Eginh. in Kar. Mj, c. 25. “ lie so mastered Latin, as 

to pray indifferently in it or his native tongue ; Greek he 
understood better than he spoke it.” — Poeta Saxon. 1. v. 

, ap, Scr. R. Fr. v. 1715— 

.... Solitns lingua siepe et orare r.atina, 

Nec Gra>c{e prorsus nescius extiterat. 

X Capitul. ann. SlC,,tj. 2, ap. Scr. U. Fr. v. 681.— Hincmar, 
ex Adalardi libro (edit. 1645), p. 206 . 224. 


&c., represented the great nation of the Franks, as | 
at Rome the thirty lictors represented the thirty 
curice in the ewnitia curlata. As to the assemblies 
of the counts, the boni homineSj the scabini (schoef- 
fen) * * * § who compose them, are elected hy the count 
with the approbation of the people, and are re- 
movable at his pleasure. They are no longer the 
old Germans judging their equals ; but rather re- 
semble tlie poor decurions, presided over and di- 
rected by an imperial agent. The sad image of the 
Roman empire is summoned up again in this early 
decay of the empire of the barbarians. Yes, the 
empire is restored ; only too well restored. 
count sits in the seat of the duumvir, the bishop 
calls to our mind the defensor ciritatis, and the 
herimans (men of the army), who forsake their 
property in order to withdraw themselves from the 
overwhelming obligations which it imposes on them, 
stand in the place of the Roman curialcs f — those 
free proprietors whose only safety consisted in 
deserting their property and in flying, or in turning 
soldiers or priests, and whom the law was unable to 
confine to their homes. 

The desolation of the empire is here reproduced, 
iThe enormous price of coi^/i and cheapness of cattle 
tare clear proofs that the land remains in pasture :]:. 
iSlavery,' mitigated it is true, is greatly increased. 
y:iiarlcmagne gratifies his master, Alcuin, with a 
jai^m^of twcnity thou^and^slaves §. Tlic nobles 
Haily force the poorTo give mcmselves up to them, 
/body and goods. Slavery is an asylum where the 
ifreemau daily takes refuge. 

No legislative genius could have stayed society 
on the ra}>id hill down which it was descending. 
Charlemagne could only confirm the laws of the 
barbarians. “ When he had taken the name of 
emperor,” says Eginhard, “ he designed to fill up 
omissions in the laws, to correct them, and to 
make them consistent and hannonious. But att 
he did was to add some articles, which nevertheless 
were imperfect II.” * 

Generally speaking, the capitularies are admi- 
nistrative laws — civil and ecclesiastical ordinances. 
They contain, it is true, a considerable mass of 
legislation, which seems intended Co supply the 
omissions alluded to by Eginhard ; but, perhaps, 
these acts, though all bearing Charlemagne’s name, 
are only repetitions of the capitularies of the an- 
cient Frankish kings. It is unlikely that the 
Pepins, that Clotaire Tl., and Dagobert, should 
have left so few capitularies ; and that Binine- 

* Compare Savigny and Grimm. 

4 The curial was to have at least twenty -five acres of 
land ; tlie herimaii from thirty-six to forty-eight. 

J “ One ox, or six bushels of wheat, w'ere worth two sous. < 
Five oxen, or a single robe, or thirty bifiihels of wheat, ten 
sous. Six oxen, or a cuirass, or thirty-six bushels of wheat, 
twelve sous.” M. Desmirhels, Hist, du Moyen-Age, it 
I rely for these prices on the exactitude of this conscientious 
writer. But he commits a mistake in referring for proof to 
the Canons of the Council of Frankfort. 

§ Praef ad Elipand. Epist. 37, ap. Fleurj^ Hist. Eccles. 

1. xlv. c. 17. 

fl Eginh. in Kar. M. c. 29. Post susceptum imperiale 
nomen, cura adverteret multa legibus populi sui deesse, 
(nam Franci duas habent leges plurimis in locis valde 
diversas), cogitavit quae deerant addere, et discrepantia 
unire, prava quoque ac perperam prolate corrigere. Sed de 
his nihil aliud ab eo factum est, quam quod pauea capitula, 

, et ea imperfecta, legibus addidit. 
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hault, Fredegonda, and Ebroin, should have left 
none*. That must have happened to Charle- | 
magne whicli would have occurred w'ith respect to i 
Justinian, had all the monuments of Roman law, i 
previous to his time, been lost — the compiler would j 
have been taken for the legislator. This conjee- j 
ture derives confirmation irom the striking dif- 
ferences of language and form presented by the 
ca[)itularies. 

The original p{)rtion of the capitularies is the 
administrative, which provides for the wants of 
society according to the conjuncture. It is im[)08- 
fjn)le not to admire the activity, though fruitless, 
of that government which made every effort to 
reduce to some degree of order the iinnu'nse dis- 
order of such an empire, and to introduce some 
degree of unity into an heterogeneous whole, all i 
whose parts tcsuled to isolate themselves and fly 1 
off from each other. The large share occupied by 
canonical legislation + shows, although we derive 
the knowledge from no other source, tliat the 
priests had a principal hand in all tins ; and thd 
fact is rendered plainer still, by the moral and reli-| 
gious counsels with which the laws abound. Tlicyi 
'reflect the pedantic t#net of the Visigoth laws, 
made, as is well known, by the bishops. Charle- 
magne, like the Visigoth monarchs, gQ-YiLJLho 
bisliops an inx|uisitorjjaLpmKar, by investing jthem 
with the right of pui'suinfe criminals within tlio 
boundaries of their dioe(-‘.ses, .V few pa-s-sages of 
the capitularies, condemnatory of the abuses of the 
episcopal privileges, cannot invalidate our belief in 
the supremacy of the chu'Lry during this reign. 
They may have been dietate<l by priests attached 
to the court, by cha[)lains, and by the central 
clergy, naturally jealous of the local j^wor of the 
bishoi) 8 . The friend of Rome, and surrounded by 
priests like Leidrad, and so many others who 
•consid(*red e])iscopaey eepti valent to retirement 
from the world, C’harlemagne would naturally con- 
cede much to this untitled clergy who composed 
his ordinary council. 

The feeling of Byzantine and Gothic pedantry, 
observable in the capitularies, is conspicuous in all 
Charlemagne’s conduct relative to matters of doc- 
trine. He ordered a long letter to be written in 
jhis name to the he retic F^lix of Urgel, who, with the 
jehurch ofSpaTiT,” fnaTntaineiT t|iat.-*Iesus*. as man, 
I was simply the adopted son of God. In his name, 
'too, appeared the famous Caroline b< oks against 
the _adoraiioa-.al‘ images §. Three hundred bl.slTops 
condemned at Frankfort, what three hundred and 


* See the Recueil de Baluze 

+ See Guizot, 2 1' legon. 

t Numerous examples might he cited. Capitul. ann. 
802. ap. Scr. R. ft v 659. “ It has been thought fit that 

every one should use his best endeavours to preserve him- 
self wholly the servant of God, according to Gotl’s word and 
his baptismal vow. as far as his understanding and his 
strength permit ; because our lord tlie emperor cannot give 
nece.ssary heed to each separately.”— Capitul. anni 806, 
ibid 677. “ Desire may be either laudable or culpable. 

Laudable, according to the apostle, &c.” — ‘"Avarice is 
seeking what is another's, and giving nothing of one’s own. 
And, according to the apostle, it is the root of all evils. 
They follow base lucre, w ho seek by fraud of every kind, for 
the sake of gain, to heap up all manner of things dishonestly.” 

5 Carol, libri ii. c. 21. “God alone, therefore, is to be 
worshipped, adored, and glorified, of whom it is spoken by 
the prophet—* His name alone is to be exalted,' &c.” 


fifty bishops had just approved of at Nice*. The! 
men of the West, who struggled in the Nortlil, 
gainst idolatry, necessarily deaounced|i 

im^e worship; whilst those of the East justified^ 
it ' Chrougli hatred of the. ima g e Aral>s. I 

'rtie pope, who coincided with the Eastern (!hris-* 
tiaiLS, (lurst not speak out in opposition to Charle- i 
magne; and manifeste<l equal prudence when the 
French church, in imitation of that of Spain, added 
to the Nicene creed that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son {Filioqtu^), as well as from the 
Father. 

Whilst Charlemagne is lecturing on theology, 
dreaming of the Unman empire, and studying 
grammar, the power of the I'ranks is quietly 
crumbling avvay. Charlemagne's young son hav- 
ing, in his kingdom of Aquitaine, either through 
weakness or a sense of justice, given up and re- 
stored all that Fepinf had laid violent hands on, 
incurs his father's displea.sure ; still ho only did 
that voluntarily which was taking place of itself. 
The work of conquest was naturally going to 
pieces ;,jnen and lands gradually slipped away* 
ff<*m the monarch’s hands into those of the nobles, 
ami, particularly, of the bishops, that is to say, of 
the local authorities who were soon to constitute 
the feudal republic. 

Abroady-t ^ ^i em pire manifested jel similan decay. 
In Italy, its efforts against Beneventum and Ve- 
nice had been fruitless. In Germany, it had re- 
treated from the Oder to the Elbe, and suffered 
the Slaves to divide its power. And, indeed, how 
could it for ever contend and struggle with new 
enemies ? Beyond the Saxons and the Bavarians 
Charlemagne liad found the Slaves, and then the 
Avars ; beyond the Lombards, the Greeks ; be- 
yond Aquitaine and the Ebro, the caliphate of Cor- 
dova. This cincture of barbarians, which he con- 
ceived to bo single, and which ho at firat broke 
through, doubled and tripled itself before him ; 
[•and when his arms dropped down through weari- 
ne.ss, then there appeared , with the Danish fleets, 
that restless and fanTiisflc image oL iBe Northern 
world, which had been too much forgotten. These, 
the true Germans, come to demand a reckoning 
from those bastard Gennans Avho have turned 
Romans, and who call themselves the empire. 

One day that Gliarleinagno happened to be in 
a city of Narbouneso Gaul, some Scandinavian, 
barks boldly entered the jiort for jilunder. Some 
took them for Jew ish or African, othci-s for British 
merchants ; but Charles recognised who they were 


• (This was the seventh general council— hut second of 
Nice — held a.o. 787, for the restoration of images. The 
council of Frankfort against image worsliip, was held seven 
years afterwards, a.d. 794.) Translatob.. 

t I conceive that this is the view to be taken of that 
dilapidation of his domain, with which Charlemagne re- 
proaches his son. This domain must have been constructed 
out of the rpliberies of conquest _ T*e scrupulous character 
of Louis, and tlie restitutions w'hich, at a later period, he 
made to other nations which had been ill-treated by the 
Franks, authorize this interpretation of his conduct in 
Aquitaine. The following is the ftxt of the contemporary 
historian — In tanturn largus, ut antea nec in antlquis lihris 
nec in niodernis temporibus auditum est, ut villas regiaa 
quae erant et avi et tritavi (Pepin and Charles Martel)* 
fidelibus suis tradidit eas in posscssiones sempiternaa .... 
Fecit enim hoc diu tempore.* Theganus, de Gestis Ludov. 
Pii, c. 19, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi, 78. 
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^ ^ by the speed of their vessels. “ Those are not mer- 
chants,” he exclaimed, “ but cruel enemies.” As 
soon as pursued, they disajjpeared. But the em- 
peror, rising from table, stationed himself, says the 
chronicler, at tlie window looking towards the 
East, and remained there a long time with his face 
batlied in tears. No one durst (Question him, but, 
turning to the nobles around him, he said, “ Do 
you know, my faithful friends, the reason of these 
bitter tears % Certes, 1 can have no fear of injury 
from these wretched pirates ; ‘ but I deeply mourn 
that they should dare, in my lifetime, all but to 
land on these shores, and I am overcome with 
agony of grief when 1 foresee all the mischief they 
will do to my successors and their subjects*.” 

Thus tlie fleets of the Greeks, Danes, and Sara- 
cens are already x»rowling round the empire, as 
the vulture hovers over the dying in expectation 
of his corpse. Once, two hundred armed barks 
fall upon Frisia, lade themselves with booty, and 
disappear. Nevertheless, Charlemagne “ collected 
men” to rojmlso them. On the occasion of another 
invasioiT, “ the emperor assembles men in Gaul 
and in Germany*!*,” and builds in Frisia the to*vn 
of EsselRld. Unhappy athlete — he slowly moves 
his hajid to his wounds, to parry blows already 
received. 

“ Godfried, king of the Normans, promised him- 
self the empire of Germany, and looked upon Frisia 
and Saxony as his own. He had already subdued 
his neighbours, the Abotrites, and compelled them 
to pay tribute. He even boasted that at the liead 
of a numerous army he would soon visit the king 
ill his coui’t of Aix-la-Chapelle. However vain 
and empty these threats might be, they were not 
altogether disbelieved ; and it was supposed that 
he would have made some attempt of the kind, 
had ho not been cut off by a premature death 

The aged empire proposes to protect herself. 
Armed barks defend the mouths of the rivers ; 
but how fortify the whole cojist 1 He who has 
dreamed of unity, is, like Diocletian, obliged to 
divide his dominions in order to provide for their 
safety ; to one of his sons he cntinists Italy ; to 
another, Germany ; to a third, Aquitaine. But 
everything is against Charlemagne. His two eldest 
die ; and he is forced to leave this weak and im- 
mense empire in the pacific hands of a saint. 

* Mon. Sangall. 1, il. c. 22 . Scitis, O fideles mei, 

quid tantopere ploraverim f Non hoc tinieo quod isti nugis 
mihi aliquid nocere pra’valcant ; iiiinium contristor quod, 
mo vivente, ausi sunt littus istud attiugere ; et maximo 
dolore torqueor, quia praivideo quanta mala iwsteris meis et 
eoruni sint facturi suhjectis. 

t Annal. Franc, ad aim. 810, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 59. 
Nuntium accepit classem cc. navium de Nortmannia 

Frisian! appulisse Missis in oinnes circumquaque 

regiones a«l congregandum exercitum nuntiis Ibid. 

ad ann. 809. Cumquc ad hoc per Ualliani atque Germa- 
niam homines congrt'gi^tgset .... ^ 

t Eginh. in Kar. M. c. li. GmlefYidus adeo vana ape 
' indatus erat, ut totius sibi Gonusnim promitteret potesta- 
tem, Are.—See. also, Ami al. Franc, ap. Scr. v. 67. 

Hermann. Cuntrad. ibid: 8GG. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE CARLOVINGIAN EMPIRE. 

The disimption and divorce of the heterogeneous 
parts which constituted the vast whole of the em- 
pire, w*cre to be consummated under the rule of 
Louis the Debonnaire (the meek), or which is the 
more faithful translation of his name, of Saint 
Xouis. These various parts suffered from their 
mioii ; the evil to which it gave rise being the 
Dbligation it imposed of keeping up one immense 
war, so that the reverses sustained in one part 
were felt in those most distant from it — the disas- 
Vers of Austrasia shaking the banks of the Loire. 
This was the result of the tyrannous effort to bring 
febout a premature eenf rgli nation ; and the nearer 
ICbarlemagne attained this end, the more intolerable 
Was the grievance. No doubt Pepin, and his 
father — of the smith'^s liammery had rained hard 
bloyrs on the nations ; but, at least, they bad not 
undertaken to reduce them, discordant as they 
still wci*e, to this insufferable unity — w'hich, a‘t 
first, however, was simjily administrative, though 
Charlemagne was contemplating to render it legis- 
lative : whilst his son effected unity in matters of 
religion by naming Benedict of Aniane to bo 
refonner of the monasteries of tlie empire, and to 
bring them all back to the rule of St. Benedict. 

/ An expiring world always breathes its last and 
^xpiates its faults in the arms of a saint — this is an 
nnvariable law of history. The purest of the race 
I has to bear their faults, and the punishment dc- 
jvolves on the innocent, whose crime is the carrying 
ion of a system condemned to perish, qnd the 
icloaking with his virtues the long continued iiijus- 
Jtice that oppresses his people. Advantage is taken 
■of one man’s virtue, to revenge the social wi*ongs of 
|a nation ! ’Tis an odious means ; and, in the case 
-0f Louis the Debonnaire, it was parricide — since 
bis children headed the different races, who sought 
to separate themselves from the empire. 

The hapless being who lends his life to this immo- 
lation of a social w orld — whether he be called Louis 
the Debonnaire, Charles the First, or Louis the 
Sixteenth — is, however, not always free from re- 
proach. His fate would he less touching were he 
less mortal. No, ho is a man of flesh and blood 
like ourselves — tender-hearted, weak-willed, de- 
siring good, sometimes committing evil, unbounded 
in his repentance, trusting those who surround 
him, and betrayed by them. 

The Saint Louis of the ninth century *, like his 

* There is a singular resemblance between the portraits 
left us by historj* of Louis the Debonnaire and of St. Louis. 
“The emperor had long hands, straight fingeis, long and 
slender legs, and long feet.” Theganul' de Gest. Ludov. 
Pii, c. 19, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 78. — “Louis (St. Louis) was 
thin, slender, meagre, of good length, and of angelic look 
and gracious countenance.” Salimbeni, 302, ap. Haumer, 
Geschichte der Hohenstaufeii, iv. 271. — Both sedulously 
avoided loud and hearty laughter. “ Never did the emperor 
raise his voice in laughing, not even on occasions of public 
rejoicing, when jesters and bulfooiis, minstrels and hari>ers, 
played at his table to amuse the people, who laughed 
measurcdly in his presence, be not even smiling so as to 
show his white teeth.” Thegan. ibid.— With regard to the 
gravity of St. Louis, and his aversion to mountebank.s and 
minstrels, see the Second Part of this History. — To conclude, 
the same desire was displayed by both saints, to repair the 
wrongs done by their fathers. 
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successor of the thirteenth, was reared in the 
thoughts of a holy war. Whilst still young, hd 
I headed many expe<liti(»ns against tlie Spanish Sarai 
cells, and took from them the important city ol 
Barcelona, after a two yeaiV siege. Educated hy 
St. Guiiehnus, of Toulouse, just as St. Louis was 
by lilanche of Castile, he mingled in his religion, 
like him, the fervour of the south with the candour 
of the north. 

His instructors, the priests, succeeded better 
with him than they wished. Their pupil was morel 
a priest than they, and, in his intractable virtue,! 
began by reforming his masters. He would reform^ 
tile bishops — no more arms, horses, or spurs*, 
ll^^jwuld — and so sub- 

jected. Biem tp til a jsciuliuy. of tha_.stixmist of 
monks, St.^Benedict of Aniane^ ^^ho found the 
BciU'drcTIiie rule itself only calculated for babes and 
sucklings f. The new king dismissed to their 
monasteries, Adalhard and VVala two clever and 
intriguing monks, grandsons of Charles Martel, 

• Astronomi Vita Ludov. Pii, c. 28, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 
?01. Tunc ctt'perurit depoiii^h episcopis et clericis cingula 
balteis aureis et gemmeis cultris onerata, exquisita'que 
vestes, wed et calcaria talos onerantia relinqui. 

f Acta SS. Ord. S. JJem>(i. sec. iv. p. 1,95. “Contending 
that the rule of St. Benedict was given only for children 
and the weak, he stutve to attafii to the strictness of the 
rules of St. Basil ami of B.ichomius.” — Astroiiom. c. 28, ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. vi. 100. “ Louis caused a book, setting forth 
the rule of canonical life, to be diawn up, and copies to be 

made He also appointed the abbot Benedict, and 

VMth him monks of ajijiroved life, who, going to and fro 
through all the religious houses, should bring them, as well 
nunneries as monasteries, to one uniform and uncliangeable 
practice and observance of the rule of St. Benedict." 

(Dean Waddington, in his History of the Church, says, 
“When Benedict of Aniane undertook to establish a sys- 
tem, he found it prudent to relax from that extreme 
austerity, which as a simple monk he had both professed 
and practised. As his jouthful enthusiasm abated, he 
j became gradually convinced tliat the rule of the Nursi.in 
j hermit (St. Benedict) was as severe as the common inlirmi- 
|«ties of human nature could endure. He was therefoie con- 
tented to revivg that rule, or rather to enforce its observ- 
ance , and the part which he particularly pressed on the 
practice of his disciples was the obligation of manual labour. 
To the neglect of that essential portion of monastic disci- 
pline, the successive corruptions of the system are with truth 
attributed; and the regulations, which were adopted by the 
reformers of Aniane, were conliniied (in 817) y the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Chapelle. From this epoch we may date the 
renovation of the Benedictine order; and though, even in 
that age, it was grown perhaps too rich to adhere very 
closely to its ancient observance, yet the sons whom it 
nourislied may nevertheless he accounted, without any 
exaggeration of their merits, among the most industrious, 
the most learned, and the most pious of their own genera- 
tion/') TRAJJSLA'tOR. 

X S. Adhalardi Vita, ap. 'Scr. U. Fr. vl. 277. “ Enviously 
despoiled of his power, stripped of his dignities, and dis- 
graced iiv the opinion of the people, he was dismissed into 
retirement.” — Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. saec. iv. p. 4<j4. 
Wala .... with whose ability Augustus was familiar, he 
determined, at some one’s instigation, to humblj and rele- 
gate among the lowest, although he was his owm ^usin, the 
son of his uncle. — Ibid. p. 492. “ One day he said to Louis, 
‘ Pray, most reverend emperor Augustus, tell us wherefore 
you have so utterly abandoneii your own duties, to under- 
take divine ones.’” — Astronom. c. 21. “There was great 
apprehension felt that Wala, who had enjoyed high authority 
in Charlemagne's time, would make some sinister attempt 
against the emperor.” 


who had governed Cliarleniagne in his latter years. 
The imperial palace had its reform likewise. Louis ’ ! 
expelled his father’s concubines, and his sisters’ 
lovers, and his sisters themselves *. 

The people, oppressed by Charlemagne, found in 
hi.s son an apright judge, ready to decitie against 
himself. When king of Aquitaine, he had attended 
to the claims of the Aquitauiaiis, and had reduced 
himself to such poverty, says the liistorian, tliat he 
had no more any thing to give, hardly even his 
blessing +. As emperor, he listened to the com- 
plaints of the Saxons, and restored them the right 
of succession J, at the samo time depriving the 
bishops, tlie governors of the country, of the tyran- 
nical power of disposing of inheritances at their 
pleasure. The Spanish Christians, who had taken 
refuge iu the Marches, had been despoiled by the 
itiipci'ial uobIcB and lieutenants of tho possessions 
allotted to them by Charlemagne ; but Louis pro- 
mulgated an edict by which they were confirmed 
in their rights §. He respected the principle of 
episcopal elections, constantly violated by liis father, 
and suffered the Homans to choose, without apply- 
iug.to him, popes Stephen IV. and Pascal 1. H 
Thus, this iulieritauce of conquests tuid of spolia- 

• Astronom. c. 21. “ Although naturally of the miUk-Rt 
disposition, his auger was roused by the conduct of his sisters 
under the paternal roof, — the only blot by which it was 

blemished He sent trusty friends to attach some 

of gross and insolent life, as guilty of liigh (reason, until his 
arrival.” — C. 28. “With the exception of a few, he had the 
crowd of women in the palace, which was very numerous, 
sent off. But he allowed his sistei 8 whatever each liad re- 
ceived from his father.” 

t Astronom. c, 7. “ King Louis soon gave a proof of hb 
wisdom, as well as displayed the tenderness natural to him. 
He settled that he would spend his winters in four ditlerent 
places, and that after the expiration of three years lie would 
seek a new abode for the fourth winter. These four plai-es 
were Doue, Chasseuil, Audiac, and Ebreuil. Tbui^ each, 
Iu its turn, would be enabled to supply the royal requisi- 
tions. In conformity with this wise plan, he forbad the 
supplies for the soldiers, vulgarly called /o(2«rMwi, from being 
henceforward exacted of the people. The army was discon- 
tented. But this mail of mercy, taking into consideration 
the wretchedness of lliose who paid this tax and the cnielty 
of thosi who collected it, and the perdition it entailed on 
both, preferred maintaining his men out of his own means, 
to suffering the continuance of so heavy an impost on his 
subjects. At the same time, he, of his bounty, relieved the 

Albigenses from a contribution of wine and corn 

All this, it is said, was so pleasing to his father, that he 
similarly suppressed the military supplies with which his 
subjects in Fiance were taxed, and ordered many other re- 
forms, congratulating his son on his iiajqiy beginnings.”— 
See, also, Thegan. de Gestis, &c, 

t Astronom. c. 24. Saxonilms atque Frisonibus jus pa- 
ternee hereditatis, quod sub patre ob perlidiam legaliter 

perdiderant, imperatoriii restituit clemeiitiii Post 

haec easdem gentes semper sibi devotissimas habuit. 

§ Diplomat. Ludov. Imperat. aun. 816. aji. Scr. R. Fr. 

vi. 486, 487 “ It is our pleasure tliat those who 

have been thought worthy of receivmg precepts from our- 
self, or from our lord and father, should possess of our free 
grace whatever waste lands they and their followers have 
reclaimed. Jhose who have arrived since, and have com- 
mended themselves to our counts, of our vussi, or their own 
equals, and have received lauds from them to dwell upon, are 
to hold them henceforward, and leave them to their pos- 
terity on the same agreement and conditions on which they 
took them, &c,” 

i) Astron. c. 26. Thegan. c. 18. a^. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 77- 
Baronii Anna], p. 650. 
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tions falls into the, hands of a simple and just man, 
who chose at any cost to make reparation. The 
liarbarians, who recognised his sanctity, submitted 
fheir disputes to his arbitration *. 11c sat on the 

pudgraent-seat, in the midst of his people, like an 
fcasy and confiding father. He went about re- 
pairing, comforting, and restoring ; and it appeared 
as if he would willingly liave given away the whole 
empire in making reimbursement. 

In this day of restitution Italy put in her claim +, 
and asked for nothing less than liberty. The cities, 
bishops, and [)cople formed one common league — 
under a Frankish prince, but that matters not. 
Charlemagne hud made Bernard, the son of his 
fcldest son, Pepin, king of Italy. The pupil of 
*Adalhard and Wala, and long after his accession to 
the throne a puppet in their hands, he laid claim 
to tlic empire as the heir of the eldest born. 

However, the right of the younger brother is 
held by the barhariims to he preferable to that of 
the nejjhew J. Besides, Charh'magne had appointed 
Louis his successor, and had consulted liis nobles 
one by one, and obtained their rc'cognitioa of his 
choice §. Bernard hiuiself, indeed, had recog- 
nised liis uncle as emperor |i ; and custom, his 
father’s will, and, finally, election, were all in favour 
of the latter. 

Bernard, therefore, deserted by the greater por- 
tion of his own dependents, was obliged to avail 
liiniself of the promises of tl)e empress Hermen- 
garde, who ofiered her mediation. He delivered 
himself up at Chalons sur Saonc, and denounced 
all hia accomplices ; one of whom had formerly 
plotted against the life of Charlemagne Bernard 
and the rest were condemned to death ; but the 
emperor would not consent to their execution **. 


Hermengarde at last induced him to consent to 
Bernard’s being deprived of sight ; but had the 
operation performed in such a manner that he died 
of it in three days. 

Italy was not 8olitai*y in this movement. All 
the tributary nations had taken up arms. The 
Slaves of the north had the Danes to support them ; 
those of Pannonia counted upon the Bulgarians ; 
the Basques of Navarre extended their hand to 
the Saracens * ; and the Bretons relied upon them- 
selves. These insurrections were all quelled. The 
Bretons saw their country completely occupied, 
perhaps for the first time ; the Basques were de- 
feated, the Saracens repulsed, the Slaves were 
overcome and compelled to serve against the 
Danes, and one of the Danish kings even embiniced 
Cliristianity. Louis founded the archbishopric of 
Hamburgli ; and a bishop, whose metropolitan was 
the archbishop of Reims, was given to Sweden f. 
It is true that these first conquests of Christianity 
w'cre not lasting ; and his subjects rose up and 
expelled the Christian king of the Danes. 

Up to this period, Louis’s reign, it must be 
aclviiowledged, fiourislied in strengtli and in justice, 
He had maintained the Integrity of the empire, 
and extended its influence. The barbarians feared 
bis arms, and venerated his sanctity. Fortune 
being all smiles, the soul of the saint was softened, 
and he discovered tha^ he had human wants. His 
wife being dead, he invited, it is said, the daughters 
of the nobility of liis empire, and chose the most 
beautiful In Judith, daughter of count Welf, 
was blended tlie blood of the nations most odious 
to the Franks. Her mother was a Saxon, her 
father a Bavarian — one of that ])eoj)le who were 
allied with the Lombards, and who had summoned 
the Slaves and Avars into the empire §. Learned )j. 


* Several Danish chiefs wlio claimed to succeed to God- 
fried chose him as arbiter between them. He decided in 
favour of Harold. 

t Bernard’s attempt against ids uncle is the first cssa, 
made by Italy to free liersclf from the barbarians. “ All the 
cities and princes of Italy conspired together, and agreed to 
guard and block up all the passes.” Astronom. c. 29. See, 
also, Eginh. Annal. ap. Sit. R. Fr. vi. 177. 

t They prefer for king a man to a child, and, generally, 
the uncle Is a man, is lueful (as was the phrase of those days) 
long before the nephew. 

§ Thcgan. c. (i. “When ho felt that his last hour drew' 
nigh, he summoned his son f-oui,*!, with all his army, bishops, 

abbots, chiefs, counts, and lieutenants he then 

questioned all from the highest to the lowest, whether they 
were willing that he should name his son Louis emperor 
after him. They all answered that such was clearly God’s 
will. "—He also consulted Alcuin at the tomb of St. Martin 
of Tours. “On which spot, holding Albinus by the hand, 
he says secretly—' Sir master, which of my sons seems 
fittest to succeed to those honours which God has liestowed 
on me, however unworthy of them?’ But he, looking to 
Iiouis, the yovingest, but distinguished by his humility, 
for which he was despised of many, says, ‘ The lowly Louis 
will he thy best successor.’ ” Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. sec. 
Iv. p. 156. i 

I Thcgan c. 12. \enit Bernhardus .... et hdelitatem | 
ei cum juramento promisit. 

f Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Pr. vi. 177. “ The heads of 
this conspiracy were . and Reginhair, count Megin- 

hair's son, whose grandfather, on the mother's side, Hardra- 
dus, had formerly conspired in Germany against the emperor 
Charles, together with many nobles of that province.” 

** Astronom. c. 30. Cum lege judicioque Francorum 
deberent capital! invectione feriri, suppress! tristiori sen- 
tenti!, luminibus orhari consensit, licet multis obnitentibus. 


et animadverti in eos tot! severitate legali cupientibus. — 
Thegan. ibid. 79. Judicium mortale imperator exercere 
noluit; sed consiliarii Bernhardum luminibus privarunt. 

. . . . Bernhardus obiit. “ On hearing of Bernard’s death,” 
says the chronicler, “ the emperor wept long and bitterly.” 

• Astronom. c. 37. J’.-riiih .^nnni .'i] R. J'r. vi 185. 

t S. Anscharii Vita, lii ciMi'.ite Hammaburg 

sedemconstituit archiepiscopalem. — Ibid. 306. — Ebo (archiep. 
Remensis) quemdam .... pontificali insignitum honore, 
ad partes direxit Sueonum, &c. 

t Astronom. c. 80. Undecunque adductas procerum j 
Alias inspiciens, Judith .... Thegan. c. 2(5. Accepit tillam 
Welfi ducis, qui erat de nobilissima stirpe Bavarorum, et 
nonien virginis Judith, qua? erat ex parte matris nobilissimi 
generis Saxonici, eamque reginam constituit. Erat enim 

pulchra valde Bishop FricuJf wrote to her. “As to 

personal charms, you excel every queen whom it has been 
the lot of my humble self to see or hear of.” Scr. R. Fr. 
vi. 355. 

§ See above. Besides, they had beeii< allies of the Aqui- 
tanian, Hunald. 

|[ See the dedicatory epistles of the celebrated Rabanus of 
Fulda, and of Bishop Friculf. The latter writes, “ When I 
learnt the copiousness of your erudition in divine and human 
learning, I was amased.” Scr. R. Pr. vi. 355, 356.— See, 
also, the Verses of Walafrid, ibid. 268 — 

“ Organa dulcisono peremrit pectine Judith. 

O si Sappho loquax, vel nos inviseret Holda 
Ludere jam pedibus .... 

Quidquid enim tibimet sexQs subtraxit egestas, 

Reddidit ingeniis culta atque exercita vita.” 

(Judith runs over the organ with sweetly sounding touch. 

0 1 if the eloquent Sappho or Holda should visit us— to 
dance whatever thou hast lost by thy sex's 
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says histtiry, even too learned, she brought her j 
husband under the influence of the elegant and { 
polished natives of the south. Louis was already | 
we!? inclined to the Aquitanians, among whom lie I 
had been brought up. Bernard, the son of his old ‘ 
preceptor, St. Gulielmus of Toulouse, became his j 
favourite, and still more the favourite of the em- 
press. A beautiful {mtL .dai]ircroua , Eve, 
graded and ruine Jl^.„UusbaMd. 

^ATCf Tills "iall, Louis, weaker, because he liatTi 
ceased to be pure ; more human and more sen- 1 
sitive, because he was no longer a saint, o]>enedj 
liiifheart to fears and scruples. He felt himself' 
sunk — rirjjj£.JuuL^m..QUt Jiim. Ho began to 

rejient of his severity towards his n<‘j)hew Ber- 
nard, and towards the monks Wala and Adalhard 
— whom, however, he had only dismissed to tho 
]H*rforinance of tlu'ir <luties. His hi'art yearned 
for relief. He asked and was to aubmit 

to yqiblUi pejmnno Since Theodosius, this w’as the 1 
fii-st time that thi.s great spectacle of the voluntary 
humiliation of an all-iiowerful man had been wit- 
nessed. The Merovingian kings, after cominitting|| 
die grenti'st erimes, lia<l contented tliemselves witlil 
founding religious liouseif L()ui.s'a .piauttaicfiuJMay| 
he (leeinedjjm new era of mor ality — the adven ti 
of eTiuscumep. 

'TTrit tlie brut.al pride of the men of tho day 
blushed for royalty, and foif its humble admission 
of its 'weakiK'SS and mortality. They conceived 
tliat ho who liad bowed his licad before the priest 
would be unfit to command w-arriors. Thecminre, 
likewise, appeared degraded and disarmed by the 
act ; and tlie first begiimings of its inevitable dis- 
solution were ascribed to the weakness of a monarch 
who liad figured as a penitent. In 820, thirteen* 
Norman vessels ravaged the coast for three hun-| 
dred leiigucs, and amassed such <iuantitic8 of bootyJ 
fiiat to make room for it, they were obliged 
reli a.se the prisoners they had made In 824, 
the Frank army having invaded Navarre, was de- 
feated at Roncesvalles. In 829, apprehensions 
were entertained that the Normans, whose least 

•barks were so formidable, would attempt an inva- 
sion by land,«and the people were ordered to be 
I’eady to march en viasse f. Thus the public dis- 
content gained ground. The nobles and bishops 
cucom’ag(‘d it. They accused the emperor, and 
also the Aiiuitanian, Bernard. They were c<in- 
fined and circumscribed by the central powder, and 
longed to break in upon the unity of the empii-e. 
Each wished to be king in his own domain. 

CONSPIRACY OF THE EMPEROR’s SONS (a. D. 830.) 

Leaders were w^anting. The einper or^fl-own 
^ons u n^ (^rtook the office. As soon as he ascended 
the throne, he Had given them two frontier pro- 
vinces to govern and defend — to I^uis. B avaga ; 
to Pepin ^ Aqui taine — the two bamei's of tEeTang- 
dom "J Lotham?, the eldest, was to bo emperor, 

' weakness, thou hast gained in mental cultivation and ele- 
gance.) 

Anna!. Met. ibid, 212. “ She was too beamiful, and 

adorned with all the flowers of wisdom.” 

• Astronom. c. 33. Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr vi. 180. 

t Eginh. Annal. ibid. 189. Quo nuncio commotus, misit 
in oranes Francis regiones, et jussit ut summ^ festinatione 
tota populi sui multitude in Saxoniam veniret. 

t Chronic. Moissiac. ibid, 177. Unum Bajoariae, alterum 
Aquitanire. 


W'itb the sovereignty of Italy. When Louis bad a 
sou by Judith, lie gave the child, named Charles, 
the title of king of Alamania (Suabia and Switzer- 
land) — a grant which operated no change in the 
po.ssessions of the princes, though it greatly altered 
their hopes. They lent their names to the con- 
spiracy of the nobles, who refused to march their 
f(>l lowers against the Bretons, whose ravages Louis 
was anxious to repress, so that the emperor found 
himself deserted and alone. A Frank by birth, 
and leaning for counsel and aid on an Aquitanian, 
he \%'as supported neither by the north nor the 
south ; ai\d wo have already seen a similarly equi- 
vocal position prove the ruin of Brmiehault. His 
eldest son, Lotliairc, thought himself already * 
emperor, and eWed Bernard^ imprisoned Judith, 
a nd confined his fiitUcj: ilJL-.a. monastery — poor 
ol<l Lear, wlio found no Cordelia amongst his 
children ! 

However, neither the nobles nor Lotbaire’s 
brothel's were inclined to bow the knee to him. 
Emperor for emperor, they preferred Louis. The 
monk.s, whose prisoner be was, laboured to effect 
bis ^restoration. The Franks perceived that the 
triumph of bis sons was depriving them of the 
empire ; and the Saxons and Frisons, wlio were 
indebted to him for tlieir liberty, interested them- 
selves in his behalf. A diet was assembled in 
Nimegen, in the midst of the nations that espoused 
his cau.se. “ All Gerrnany hastened tu it, to.auc- 
cou r the em peror Lothairoj in his turn, found 
1 1 imscl f deser ted, his, i'aiber’s i;p ercy. W ala 

aiur"all the Itjading con.s]>ir{»tors w'cre condemned 
to death, but the good emperor would not have 
tlioir lives taken 

However, war is rekindled in tho south by tho 
Aijuitanian Bernard, who had been supplanted in 
the royal favour by Gondebald, a monk, one of 
those who had effected tho liberation of Louis. 
Pepin is persuaded by Bernard to take up arms, 
%nd the three brothers enter into a new conspiracy. 
Lothaire is attended by the Italian, Gregory IV., 
who fulminates excommunication against all who 
refuse obedience to the king of Italy. The armies 
of the father and sons encounter in Alsace. The 
pope is put forward to parley, and various unex- 
plained means are resorted to during the night. 

In the morning the emperor, seeing himself aban- 
doned by a part of his folio wei-s, says to the rest, 

** I do not wi.sh any one to lose his life on 
account J.” The theatre of this disgraceful scene 
was called the Liar’s Field. 

Lothaire, again master of the person of Louis, 
wished to conclude the business, and to get rid of 
his father. He was a man who shrank not from 
shedding blood, and had had a brother of Bernard’s 

• Astronom. c. 45. ” The empeTor’s enemies were anx- 

ious that the general council ehouid be held somewhere in 
France. But the emperor, distrusting the Franks, and con- 
flding in the Germans, secretly opposed their plans, and ' I 
succeeded in having it held in Nime^n” ...... “ Om | 

nisque Germania eo confluxit, imperatori auxilio futura.” 
On Louis's pardoning his son, the enraged people threatened 
to massacre ®)th ; but the chief insurgents were seized, and 
though condemned to death he would not suflTer the Judg- 
ment to be executed. — See, also, Annal. Bertinian. ibid. 193. 

t Astronom. c. 46. Cunctis dijudicatis ad mortem, vitam | 
concessit. | 

X Thegan. c. 42. "Saying, ‘ Go to my sons, I wish none ,L 
to lose life or limb for me.’ They left trim, with tears." ^ 
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murdered, aud hi« sister thrown into the Sadne *; 
but he feared the public execration if he laid parri- 
cidal hands on Louis. He bethought himself of 
■degrading him by imposing on him so liumiliating 
■a public penance, that he would never rise above 
its effects. Lothaire’s bishops handed the pri- 
soner a list of crimes of which lie was to confess 
himself gnilty. First on the list figured the death 
of Bernard (of which he was innocent) ; next, the 
perjuries to whicli he had compelled his people 
by new divisions of the empire ; then the having 
made war in Ijcnt ; then his severity towards tlie 
adherents of his sous (whom he had saved from 
capital punishment) ; then the having allowed 
Judith and others to justify themselves by oath ; 
sixthly, the having exposed the kingdom to mur- 
ders, spoil, and sacrilege, by exciting civil war ; 
seventhly, the having excited these civil wars by 
arbitrary divisions of the empire ; and lastly, the 
having ruined the state, which he was bound to 
defend f. 

When this absurd confession was read in the 
church of St. Mc^dard at Soissons, the poor Louis 
di8put(*d no one point, signed the whole, humbled 
himself to tlie extent of tlmir wishes, wept, and 
besought that he might expiate by public penance 
the scandals which he had caused J. He laid aside 
liis military baldric, put on sackdufh : and his son 
led him in this plighf, nnserable, degraded, and 
huniiliatod, to the capital of the empire, to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to the very city in Avhich Charlemagne 
had himself taken the crown from the altar §. 

The parricide thought he had killed Louis ; but 
a finding of pity became general throughout the 
empire. The people, miserable as they were them- 
selves, yet found tears for their aged emperor. It 
wsis told with horror how his son had hold him 
idowii at the altar, weeping, and sweeping the 
dust with his hoary lochs ; how he had enciuircd 
into the sins of his father — a second Ham, expos- 
ing to derision his father’s nakedness ; how he had 
drawn up his confession, and such a c(tnfession ! — 
stuffed with lies and calumnies. It was archbishop 
Hcho who had been brought up with Louis, and 
was his foster-brother — one of those sons of serfs 
whom he loved so well 1|, who had torn his baldiac 

♦ Id. c. 52. “ lie bad her enclosed in a wine-cask, and 
thrown into tlie river.” 

t Acta Exauctorationis Lud. Pii, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 245. 
- Of all these charges, the seventh is the heaviest. It re- 
veals the feeling ol the time. It is the voice of that local 
spirit, which seeks henceforward to follow the material and 
fated movement of races, countries, and languages, and 
which, in every purely political division, sees only violence 
and tyranny. 

I Ibid, 246. Pamitentiam publicam expetiit, quatenus 
F.celesiae, quam peccando scandalizaverat, puenitendo satis- 
faceret. 

§ Chronic. Moissiac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. Sa. 

II Thegan. c. 44. “ llebo, bishop of Reims, who was a 

serf hy birth what a return hast thou made him I 

lie arrayed; thee in purple and in the pallium, thou hast 

clad him in sackcloth Thy fathers were goat-herds, 

not princes’ counsellors But the trie’ of the most 

pious king . . . just like the patience of the blessed Job. 
They who insulted the blessed Job are said to have been 
kings; hut they who afflicted him were his own lawful 

servants and the st-rvants of his fathers All the 

bishops molested him, and chiefly those whom he had 
raised from a servik condition, together with such of the 
barbarians as were similarly honoured,”— Id. c. 20. It 


from him, and clad him in sackcloth. But in de- 
priving him of his belt and sword, and strijiping 
him of the dress of tyrants and of nobles, they had 
shown him to the people as one of themselves, and 
both as saint and man. Nor was his history any 
other than that of the biblical man. His Eve had 
ruined him, or, if you will, one of those daughters 
of the giants who, in the book of Genesis, seduce 
the sons of God. Besides, in this marvellous 
example of suffering and of patience, in this 
wronged aud spat-ppop piauj who returned bless- 
ings for insults, men thought they recognised tlie 
patience of Job, or rather an image of the Saviour 
— nothing was w-anting to complete the likeness, 
neitlier gall nor vinegar. 

y So the aged emperor found himself exalted by 
Biis very humiliation — all avoided the parricide. 
TVbandoned by the nobles (a. n. 834-5), and unable, 
this time, to suborn his father’s [lartisans *, Lo- 
thaire fled to Italy. Sick himself, he saw in the 
course of one year (838) all the chiefs of his party 
die — the bishops of Amiens and of Troyes, his 
father-in-law Hugh, counts Matfried and Lam- 
bert, Agiinbert of Perche, Godfried and his son 
Borgarit — his warden of the chace — and numerous 
others f. llebo, deprived of the see of Reims, 
j)as.sod the I'ost of his life in obscurity and exile. 
Wala withdrew to the monastery of Bobbio, to the 

had long been a misebievous habit to make bishops of the 
lowest slaves, and this did not hinder, &e.” Then follows 
a long invective against upstarts. — Many facts prove Louis’s 
predilection for the serfs, for the poor, and the conquered 
races. One day he gave the dress he had on to a serf, a 
glazier belonging to the monastery of St. Gall. Mon. Sangall. 
ad calc. — His allection for the Saxons and Aquitanians has 
been noticed. In his youth he wore the Aquitanian dress. 
“ The young Louis, in compliance with his father’s com- 
mands, which he observed with all his heart and to tb" 
l)e.st of his power, repaired to him to I*aderhorn, attended 
by a company of young people of his‘ own age, and attired 
in the Gascon dress, that is to say, wearing the little round 
surtout, a shirt with long sleeves and hanging down to his 
knees, his spurs laced on his boots, and a javelin in his 
hand. Such was the king’s pleasure and desire.” Astroiionn 
c. 4 . — Mon. Sangall. 1. ii. c. 31. “Moreover, linding him- 
self absent, king Loins chose to have tlie trials of the poorer 
cla.sses so regulated that one of their own order, who, 
although completely intirm, appeared endow'ed with supe- 
rior energy and intelligence, was authorized to inquire into 
their crimes, prescribe wiiat restitution should be made in 
cases of theft, order the lex talionis for injuries and deeds of 
violence, and, taking cognizance even of the most serious 
matters, should order a limb to be struck off, or beheading, 
or the punishment of the gallows, as the case might require. 
This individual established dukes, tribunes, and centurions, 
gave them deputies, and discharged with hniiness the 
duties entrusted to him.” 

• Nithardi llistorire, 1. i. c. 4. ap. Scr, R. Fr. vii. 12. 
''Shame and repentance seized all th^ people for having 
twice deposed the emperor.” — C. 5. “ The Franks, having 

tw’ice deserted the emperor, were filled with compunction, 
and refused again to be driven into rebellion.” — All the 
nations returned to their allegiance. — " The people as well 
of France as of Burgundy, and both of Aquilania and Ger- 
many, nr 'ted in loud complaints of the misfortunes of the 
emperor, &"C.” Astronora. c. 49.— All were of one accord — 
undoubtedly, through discontent with Lothaire, that is, 
with the unity of the empire. Bernard seems to have sided 
with the emperor against his sons, but with Pepin, that is 
to say, with Aquitania, even against the emperor. 

t Astronom. c. 56. “ It is marvellous how Lothaire’s 
followers were swept off, &c” “He himself died not long 
afterwards.” 
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tomb of St. Columbaniis (a brother of St. Amulph — 
the bishop of Metz, and progenitor of the Carlovin- 
giaiis, had been abbot of this monastery), and died 
there this very year, which proved so fatal to num- 
bers of his party, exclaiming every moment, “ Why 
was I bom a man of strife and discord • Tliis 
graiulson of Charles Martel’s, this political monk, 
this factious saint, this hard f, ardent, and impas- 
sioned man, who had been confined by Charle- 
magne in a monastery, had then been made his coun- 
sellor, and wlio afterwards became all but king 
of Italy under Pepin and Bernard, had the mis- 
foPtuue to lend a name, previously unsullied, to the 
pamicidal revolts of the sons of l^ouis. 

However, the Debonnaire, following the same 
counsels as before, did what ho could to renew the 
revolt, and to be again deposed. On the one hand, 
he summoned the nobles to restore to the churches 
the ^ estates which tlicy had usurped ij: ; on the 

who, it is truej'vvcTT deserved the loss, and elevated, 
at their expense the sou of clioice, tlie sou of | 
Judith — Cluvrl^jJtlcJKaiJ* The children of Pepin, 
who''Tjan*JlLi^ died, were stripped of their inherit- 
Jince, and Louis tlie G^man was reduced to the 
possession of Bavaria alone. All was divided betwixt 
Lothaire and Charles. The aged emperor is reported 
to have said to tlie first — “ See, ray son, all the 
kingdom is before thee, divide, and let Charles take 
his choice ; or, if you desire the choice, we will 
make the division §.’^ Lothaire took the east, 
Charles was to have the west. Louis of Bavaria 
took up arms to prevent this treaty’s being carried 
into execution ; and, by a singular change, the 
father had now France on his side, and the son 
Germany. But the aged monarch sank under the 
vexation and fatigues of tliis new war. “ 1 forgive 
Loui.s,” ho .said, “ but let him look to himself, who, 
despising God’s command, has brought his father’s 
grey hairs to the grave H.” The emperor died at 


♦ Acta SS. Ord. S, Bencd. sec. iv. p. 453. Virum rixae 
^ viniinquc discorditc se prof^enitum frequenter ingomucrit. 
— Paschasius Radbertus, author of the Life of Wala, and 
^vho wrote in tlft reigns of Louis the l>ebonnaire and of his 
son, Cliarle.s the Bald, thought it prudent to disguise his 
personages under fictitious names Wala is called Arsemus; 
.Adhalard, Antonius ; Louis the Debonnaire, Jahiimantis; 
Judith, JusUiia; Lothaire, Ilonortus; Louis the German, 
Gralianus', Pepin, Mciamus; Bernard of Sep'iniania, Noio 
and Amisartus. 

+ Ibid, passim. — A monk having tried to e.scape from the 
monastery in order to avoid some punishment, Wala placed 
soldiers at the gates, p. 483. 

J Annal. Bertiniani, ann. 837, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 198. — 
Astronom. c. 53, Mandavit Pippino .... res ecclesiasti- 
cas restitui. See, ahso, c. 56. 

§ Nithard. 1. i. % 7. Ecce, fili, ut promiseram, regnum 
omne coram te est : divide illud prout lihuerit. Quod si tu 
diviseris, partium electio Caroli erit. Si autem nos illud 
diviserimu.s, similiter partium electio tua erit. — “ When 
Lothaire had been three days trying to make the division 
and could not, he sent .Tosippus and Ricardue to his father, 
praying that he would undertake the division, and leave the 
right of choice to him .... they professed t*at he had 
lieen unable to make the division from ignorance of the 
countries alone. Wherefore his father, being very ill, di- 
vided the whole kingdom, Bavaria excepted, with his sons. 
Lothaire took the Southern portion from the Meuse, and 
consented that Cliarles should take the W'est."— Astronom. 
c. 64. 

' i Astronom. c, 64. 


Ingclheim, in an island of the Rhine, near Mentz *, 
in the centre of the empire — whose unity expired 
with him. 

1 1 was vain to attempt to restore it, as Lotliaire 
did — and with what means? With Italy, with the 
Lombards, who had so poorly defended Didier 
against Charlemagne, and Bernard against Louis 
the Debonnaire I The young Pepin, who attached 
himself to his fortunes through a spirit of opposition 
to Charles the Bald, brought as his contingent the 
army of Aijuiteino, so often defeated by Pepin le 
Bref and Charlemagne. Strange, that the men of 
the south, the compiercd, the men of the Latin 
tongue, should seek to maintain the unity of the 
emjiire against Germany and Neustria. The Ger- 
mans only sought independence. 

Ho>vever, the name of eldest son of the sons? 
of Charlemagne, the title of emperor and of king of! 
Italy, and the having Rome and the pope on one’s*' 
side, still had their inllucnce. It was, then, with! 
humility, and in the name of peace and of the 
Church f, of the poor and of the orphan, that the 
kings of Germany and of Neustria addressed them- 
selves to Lotlniire, when the armies w'cre in pre- 
sence, at Fontonai or Fontenaillo, near Aiixcrre. 
“ They offered to present him Avith all tlu^y liad in 
their army, save the horses and arms ; if he did 
not choose to accept this, they offered to cede to 
him a part of both their kingdoms, the one as far 
as Ai’dennes, the other as far as the Rhine ; if this 
AA'ould not content him, they would divide all France 
into equal portions, and give liini his choice, 
liothaire answ'ercd, according to his custom, that 
ho would make known his wishes tlirough his mes- 
sengers. Then sending Drogo, Hugh, and Heri- 
hert, he told them that not having made him such 
propositions before, he reijuired time for consi- 
deration. But, in fact, Pepin not having arrived, 
Lothaire desired to wait for his coming up ij:. 

On the next day, at the precise hour of tho' 
morning they had given Lothaire notice that they ' 
would attack him, they marched upon him and 
defeated him. To believe the historians, the battle 
was murderous and bloody — so b loody that it ex- ; 
liauf^jedAU:^ popuiatioanfilio and 

lcft^dcf.enceless against the ravag<-H of the bar- 
barians §. 5ucTi a jnas.sacre, difnenlt to credit at 
airtimes, is particularly so as occurring at this 
period of softness H and of ecclesiastical influence. 


* Nithard. i. 1. c 8. — Astronom. c. 64. — Wandalbcrtus, in 
Martyrol. ap. Per. R. Fr, VI. 71. 

1- Nithard. 1. ii. c. 9. Memor bit Dei omnipotentib, et 
concedat pacem fratrlbus suis universaiquc ecclesiie Dei. 

} Nithard. 1. ii. c, 10. 

§ Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 184. Jn quk pugnS ita 
Franconim vires attenuate sunt . . . . ut nec ad tuendos 
proprios fines in posterum suffleerent. — "In this battle,” 
says another chronicle written in the reign of Philip Augustus, 

" almost all the warriors of France, of Aquitaine, of Italy, of I 
Germany, and of Burgundy mutually destro) ed each other.” ] 
Hi.st. Reg. France. 2.59. ^ 

(i The extent of this effeminacy may be inferred from the 
extraordinary moderation which characterises the military 
games giveittat AA’^orms by Charles and Louis. " The mul 
titude clustered all round ; and at first, the Saxons, t!ic 
Gascons, the Austrasians, and the Bretons, ranging them- 
selves in equal numbers, on opposite sides, as if they wer«‘ 
about to wage mutual war, galloped headlong against each 
other. The one party took flight, covering thomselves with 
their shields, and feigning to avoi4 the pursuers ; when. 



JJ 4 Earliest monument of the French 
and German tongues. 


THE BISHOPS COMMAND PEACE. 


Lothaire falls under f a. r»- ] 

ecclesiastical censures. i 840. 


We have already seen, and we shall see more 
clearly still, that the reigns of CImrIeraagne and of 
his iinraediatc successors were exalted in the eyes 
of the men of the de[»l()rable times which followed 
into an heroic epoch— the glory of which they 
loved to heightea by fables as patriotic as they 
were insipid. Besides, it was beyond the age to 
account for the depopulation of the west, and the 
decay of military spirit, by jioiitical causes. It was 
at once both easier and more poetical to suppose 
that all the bravo had perished in one bloody 
fight, and that the cowardly were the only sur- 
vivors. 

Tiie battle was so indecisive, that the conquerors 
were unable to pursue Lothaire ; but, on the con- 
trary, in the succeeding campaign, he pressed 
Charles the Bald hard. Charles and Louis, ever 
insecure, contracted a new alliance at Strasburg, 
and endeavoured to interest the people in it, by 
addressing them, not in the language of the Church, 
till then constantly used in all treaties and coun- 
cils, but iu the popular speech of Gaul and Ger- 
many. The king of the Germans took his oath in 
the Homance or French tongue ; the king of the 
French (so we may henceforward style the Frank- 
ish moiiarclis) took his in the German. These 
; solemn words, pronounced on the bank of tlie 
; Rhine, are the first monument of the nationality of 
the two races. 

Louis, as the eldest, was the first to take the 
oath : — Pro Don araur, et pro cliristian poblo, 
et nostro cominuii salvamento, dist di iu avaut, in 
quant Deus savir et podir me dunat, si salvareio 
cist meon fradre Karlo et in adjudha, et in cad- 
huna cosa, si ciun oin per dreit son fradre salvar 
dist, in 0 quid il mi altre si fazet. Et ah Ludher 
nul plaid numquam prindrai, qui mcou vol cist 
meo fradre Karle, iu damno sit.” Louis having 
swoni, Charles repeated the oath, but in German : 
— “ In Godes miuna indum tea christiaues folches, 
ind unser bedhero gehaltnissi, fou thesemo dago 
frammordes, so fram so mir Got gewizei indi madli 
furgibit so hald in tesan miuan bruodher soso man 
mit rehtu sinan brudtu* seal, inthui thaz er mig 
8080 ma duo; iiidi mit Luthei’cu inno kleinuin thing 
ne geganga zho miuan vvillon iino ce scadheii 
vvoriieu The oath taken by the people of the 

suddenly wheeling, they became pursuers in their turn, 
until both kings, with all their young men, uttering loud 
shouts, spurring tlieir horses, and brandishing their lances, 
charged and pursued sometimes the one, sometimes tlie 
other party. It was a fine sight, both from the numbers of 
the high nobility collected there, and fiom the moderation 
which prevailed. Out of this large multitude, and amidst 
so many of different race, one did not even see what is often 
seen where the number is small and the combatants ac- 
quainted— any one dare to w'ound or injure another.” 
Nithard. 1. iii. c. 6. 

• Nithard. 1. 111. c. 5. ap. Scr. R. Fr viii 27. 35. I borrow 
M. Aug. Thierry’s translation of these oaths (Lettres sur 
l/Hist. de France} but do not adopt his restorations, thinking 
it too hazardous to chunge tluj Latin words met with in the 
monuments of such an epoch. Latin must have entered, in 
different proportions, Into all the early languages of Europe. 
(See, in the Appendix,ahe barbarous poem on ‘ the captivity 
of Louis II.) 

‘•For the love of God and for the Christian people, and 
onr common safety, from this day forward, and as long as 
God shall give mu understanding and power, I will support 
my brother Karl here^present, by aid and in every thing, as 
it ia right that one should supiwrt one's brother, so long as 


two countries, each in their vernacular tongue, is 
as follows in the Romance language : — “ Si Lod- 
huvigs sagrament que son fradre Karlo jumt, con- 
servat, et Karlus meos sendra de suo part non los 
tanit, si io retumar non lint pois, ne io ne nuels 
cui eo returnar int pois, in nulla adjudha contra 
Lodhuwig nun lin iver 

This oath is as follows, in the German — “ Oba 
Karl then cid then er siiieno bruodher Ludhuwige 
gessuor geleistit, ind Luduwig min herro then er 
into gesuor fin-brihcliit, ob ina ih nes irrwenden ne 
mag, nah ih, nah them, noh hein thou ih es irr- 
wenden mag, vriiidhar Karle imo ce follusti ,ne 
wirdhit.” 

“ The bishops,” adds Nithard f , “ declared that 
Lothaire had fallen under the just judgment of 
God, who had transferred his kingdom to the most 
worthy. But they did not awiihorize either Charles 
or Louis to take possession of it, until they had 
enquired of them whether they would reign after 
the example of their dethroned brother, or accord- 
ing to the will of God. The nionarchs having 
replied, that, so long as God should give them the 
pow'er, to the best of their knowledge tliey would 
order both themselves av,d tlieir subjects in obe- 
dience to his will, the bishops pronounced — ‘ In 
the name and power of the Most High, take the 
kingdom, and govern it according to his will ; we 
advise, exhort, command you so to do.’ Both 
brothers chose twelve of their adherents (I was of 
the number), and entrusted them with the division 
of the kingdom.” 

The conduct of Lotnaire and of Pepin in endea- 
vouring to support tliemsolves by aid of the Saxons 
and Saracens, gave the advantage to Charles and 
Louis, since the Church declared against the two 
first. Lothaire, therefore, had to content himself 
with the title of emperor, without the authority. 
“All the b^igjjftps - deciding that the thregjbrother^ 
o ught^ ^c jcacc, the two kings sent for Lo- 
thSr^*3^*irties, and granted him what he asked. 
They passed four days, and more, in dividing the 
kingdom. It was at length concluded that the 
[whole country between the Rhine and the Meuse i 
ias far as the source of the latter river, thence as 
oar as the source of the Saone, along the Saone to 
l^ts confluence with the Rhone, and along the 
tllhone as far as the sea, should be offered to 


he {.hall do the same for me. And never will I make any 
agreement with Lothaire W'hich by my w ill sliall be to the 
detriment of my brother.” 

* “If Ludwig keep the oath which he has sworn to his 
brother Karl, and if Karl, my lord, on his part does not keep 
it, if I cannot bring him back, to it— and neither I nor any 
others can bring him back to it, I will aid him in nothing 
agiunst Ludwig now' or ever.” 

The Germans repeated this in tlieir tongue, only changing 
the order of the names. Nithard. 1. iii. c. 5. 

t Id. iv. c. 1. 

t The countries watered by the Meuse had declared openly 
for Charles. “ All the people who dwelt between the Meuse 
and the Seine sent messengers to Charles (a.d. 840), be- 
seeching Sim to come before Lothaire should seize their 
country, and promising to meet him on his arrival. Charles, 
accompanied by a few' followers, hastily sets out, and, on 
his reaching Quiersy, is warmly welcomed by the people 
ftrom the foiest of Ardennes and from the countries below. 
As to the dwellers beyond the forest— Hctenfried, Gislebert, 
Bovon, and others, seduced by Odulf, they failed in the 
allegiance which they had sworn.” Nithard. 1. ii. c. 2. 
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Lotliaire as the third of the kingdom ; and that he 
should hold all the bishoprics, all the abbeys, all 
the counties, and all the royal domains of the 
countries on this side of the Alps, with the excep- 
tion of* .... (T reaty of Verdun^ a.d. 843 ). 

“ Louis and Clmrlcs’s cominissionersTiavuig made 
various objections to the proposed division, they 
were asked if any one of them w'ere thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole kingdom. No one 
answering in the affirmative, they were then asked 
why they had not taken advantage of the time 
allowed for considei'ation, to send jiarties through- 
out the provinces, to draw up a description of 
them. It was discovered that this was what 
Lothaire did not want to be done ; and they were 
told that it was impossible for men to make an 
equal division of a ibing they were ignorant of. 
They were then asked wlietlier tliey could con- 
scientiously liave tiiken oath, that they would divide 
the kingdom e(iually and impartially, when they 
were aware that not one of them knew its extent 
— and the question was referred for decision to 
file bibhoj)sf.” 

Lothaire’a odious application to tlie Pagans J for 
atd — an example afterw^’ds followed by his ally 
Pepin ill Aquitaine — seemed to bring dow n misfor- 
tune on his family. Charles the liald and Louis the 
German, supported by the bishops of their king- 
doms, jierpetuated the name of Charlemagne, and, 
at least, founded the monarchy, which, long eclipsed 
by feudalism, was one day to become so jiowerful. 
Lothaire and Pepin were unable to found any thing. 
Chaides the Bald, who was supposed to be the' son 
of Bernard of Languedoc, the favourite of Louis 
the Debonnaire, and of Judith, and who resembled 
Bernard §, seems, indeed, to have had all his 
southern address. At first, he is tlie man of the 
bishops, of Ilincinai’, tlie great archbishop of 
^ims ; and, in some sort, it is in the name of the 
Church that he wars on Lothaire and Pepin, th^ 
allies of the Pagans, Pepin, governed by the coun-i 
sels of a son of Bernard’s, did not hesitate to invite 
the Saracens and Normansji into Aquitaine. It has 
• 

• Id. 1. iv. c. 3? t Id ibid. c. 4. 

t Id. ibid. c. 2. " He sent raessenpers iuto Saxony, to 
promise both freemen and serfs (frilingi et lazzi), who are 
most numerous, that if they would support him, he would 
restore the laws which their ancestors had enjoyed at the 
time they worshipped idols. The Saxons, eagtjy desiring 
this consummation, took the new name of Slellinya, banded 
together, expelled nearly all their lords, and each, according 
to ancient custom, began to live as he liked best. Lothaire 
also called the Northmen to his aid. He subjected some trilies 
of Christians to their rule, and had even allow'ed them to 
plunder the rest of the people of Christ. Louis feared that 
the Northmen and Slaves might be induced, through ties of 
kindred, to join th# Saxons who had taken the name of 
StelHnga, invade his dominions, and abolish the Christian 
religion.” See, also, the Annals of 8t. Bertin, ann. 841, the 
Annals of Fulda, ann. 842, and the Chronicle of Hermann, 
Abridged ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 232, &c. 

§ Thegan. c. 36. “ There were even men evil enough to say 
that queen Judith had been violated by duke Bernard.” — 
Vita Venerabl. Walie, ap. Scr. R. Pr. vL 28J).— Vgobardl 
Apolog. ibid. 248. — Ariberti narratio, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 
288. “ His features were marvellously like, and gave natu- 

ral proof of his mother's adultery.” 

8 Annal. Bertin. ap. Scr. R. Pr. vii. 66.— Chronic. S. 
Benigni Divion. ibid. 229.— Translat. S. Vincent. 353. 
Nortmanni .... a Pipplno conducti mercimoniis, pariter 
cum eo ad obsidendam Tolosam adventaverant. 
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been seen by the marriage of JEudes’ daughter with I 
an Kniir, that the Chrifstianity of the men of the 
south was by no means shocked at these alliances 
w’ith unbelievers. The Saracens invaded Septi- 
mauia in Pepin’s name, and the Normans took 
Toulouse. It is asserted that he went so far as to 
deny Christ, and ratified his oaths by adjuring 
Woden and the horse. Such means must have 
been more fatal tlian servieeahlc to him. The 
people detested the friend of the barbarians, and 
imputed all the ravages committed by them to 
him. Given up to Charles the Bald by the leaders 
of the Gascons, often a j)risoncr, and often a fugi- 
tive, anai’chy was all lie wrought. 

Lothaire’s family was hardly more fortunate. | 
On his death (a.d. 855), his eldest son, Louis 11., 1 1 
became emperor. His tw’i) other sons, Lothaire! 
II., and Charles, became, the first — king of Lor- > 
raine (the provinces between the Meuse and Rhino), 
the second, king of Provence. Charles died early. 
Louis, harasse(i by the Saracens, and taken pri- 
soner by the Lombards, was always unfortunate, 
despite his courage. As to Lothaire 11., his reign 
seems to be the advent of the Papal supremacy 
over kings *. He had put away his wdfc, Teut- 
berga, in order to live with the archbishop of 
Cologne’s sister (niece, too, to the bishop of Treves), 
accusing Teutherga of adultery and incest. For a 
long time she denied the charge, and then confessed 
it — undoubtedly, through intimidation. Pope 
Nicholas I., to whom she first addressed hereelf] 
refused to credit her confession, and compclletl 
Lothaire to take her again. The latter rc})aired to) 
Romo to justify himself, and received the commu- 
nion from the hands of Adrian 11. ; who, how- 
ever, at the same time threatened him, unless he 
repented, with the vengeance of Heaven. Lothaire 
died within the week, and most of his supporters 
within the yearf. Charles the Bal d^ and Xiouisi' 
the German. Gm 

On the contrary, tlie king of France, at least in ' 
the earlier reigns, was tlie man of the Church ; 
for since France had escaped the influence of Ger- 
many, the Church alone possessed power within 
it, a power which the secular clergy were unable 
to counterbalance. Germans, Aquitanians, and even 
Irish and Lombards, seem to liave been more fa- 
voured at tiic Clarlovingian court than the Neus- 
trians. Governed and defended by foreigners, 
Neustriahad long only moved and breathed through 
her clergy. Her population would apjiear to have 
consisted of slaves, scattered over the immen.se and 
half-cultivated e.states of the nobles of the country ; 
of whom the greatest and richest were the nobleS| 
and abbots. With the excejition of the epi.scopal 
cities, the towms were nothing ; but around each 
abbey was clustered a town, or at least a small 
burgh 4:. The richest . abbeys were those of St. 

* Nicolai, Epist. i. ap. Mansi, xv. p. 373. 

f Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr vii li^. 

tM.de Chateaubriand justly observes, that an abbey 
was neither more nor less than the abode of a rich Roman 
patrician, witifthe various classes of slaves and of workmen 
attached to the service of the property and of the proprie- 
tor, together with the towns and villages dependent on 
these. The father abbot was the master ; the monks- so 
many freedmen of the master — cultivated science, literature, 
and art.— To the abbey of St. Riqnier belonged the town of 
that name, with thirteen other towns, *and thirty village*, 
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M^<lard of Soiasons, and of St. Beuys — founded by 
Dagobert, the cradle of our monarchy, and the 
tomb of our kinfs. Above the whole land there, 
domineered — by its dignify as a see, by its doctrinei 
and by its miracles— the great metropolis of Reimsl 
as great in the north as Lyons was in the south. 


St. Mddard, and of fifteen other saints, which they 
were removing to their new basilica ; and, with all 
veneration, he bore them on his shoulders, and 
then repaired to Reims 

I The creature of the bishops and of the monks, 
Ihc conferred on them the greatest share of his 


Through wars and ravages, the sees of St. Martin wower, as indeed was right and fit, for they alone 
of Tours, and of St. Hilary of Poitiers, had lost ^ lad both the knowledge and the means to regulate, 
much of their pristine splendour ; and under the in some degree, the wild disorder that prevailed 
second race, Reims succeeded to their influence, I l.hroiighout the landf. Thus the powers of the 


and extended its possessions into the most distant 
provinces, even into the Vosges and Aquitaine *. 
It was j)re-cminontly the episcopal city. Laon, on 
its inaccessible hill, was the royal city, and enjoyed 
the melancholy honour of defending the last of the 
Carlovingians. Our kings of the third race waited till 
the incursions of the Nomians ceased, before they 
ventured to descend to the plains, and establish 
themselves at Paris, in the island of the City, close 
to St. Denys, as tlie Carlovingians had chosen for 
their last asylum Laon, close to Reims. 

Charles the Bald was, at first, only the hnmble 


king’s commissioners are divided between bishops 
and laymen by the capitulary ef Epc'rnay (a. d. 
84G); and by that of Kiersy (a. d. 857), the right 
of proceeding against all evil-doers X conferred 
on the curds. This thoroughly ecclesiastical legis- 
lation prescribes as a remedy for the troubles and 
robberies that distract the kingdom — the oaths, to 
be sworn on relics, of the freemen and Imndredors; 
and recommends brigands to episcopal exhortation, 
threatening them, if they persist in their course of 
life, with the spiritual sword of excommunication §. 
The bishops,, mustera-of the hmd. 


fcliont of the bishops. Before and after the battlOx^TUe rca,l king, and the retil pope olFjzanc e^ wa s 
of Fontenai, he complains, in his ncgociations with [the famous t lnoom av]L of Be’m° iT 

Lothairc, of the latter’s di.srespect for the Church f. 

Therefore is he protected by God. When Lothaire 
arrives on the bunks of the Seine with his bar- 
barous and pagan army, })artly consisting of 
Saxons, the river miraculously overflows its banks 
and protects Charles tho Bald The monks, be- 
fore they set Louis the Debonnaire free, had asked 
him whether he would re-establish and maintain 
Divine worship §. In like manner the bishops 
^interrogated CJiarles the Bald and Louis the Ger- 
Iman, and then conferred the kingdom upon them H. 

’iLater still, the bishops are of opinion that peace 
should pretail among tlie three brothers After the 
battle of Fontenai, the bishops, in full assembly, 
jdeclare that Charles and Louis have fought for 
iequity and justice, and command a three days’ 
fast**. “The Franks, ns well as the Aquitanians.” 
hays Charles’s partisan, Nithard, “ despised the small 
number of Charles’s followers. But the monks of 
St. Mddard of Soissons came to meet him, and 
prayed him to bear on his shoulders the relics of 


besides an Immense number of farms. The offerings of 
silver laid on tlie Saint’s tomb yearly amounted to nearly 
two millions of our money. Aet.i SS. Ord. S. Boned, sec. iv. 
p. UM. — The monastery of St. Martin, at Autun, though 
not equally wealthy with these, owned, under the Merovin- 
gianSp a hundred thousand farms, (wian^f). — Etudes llis- 
toriques, ill. 271, sqq. 

• Frodoard, Hist. Eccles. Rem. lib. ii. c. 18; 1 ill. c. 26. 

t He required him to forbear persecuting God’s holy 
Church, and to pity the poor, the widow, and the orphan." 
Nithard. 1. iii. c. 8. 

t Id ibid. “Wonderful to tell, the Seine, although the 
weather was perfectly tranquil, began to rise.’’ 

4 Id. 1. i. c. .8. I’eroontarl .... si respuhlica ei resti- 
tueretur, an earn erigere ac fovere vellet, ina\imequc ciil- 
tum divliuim. 

^ Id. 1. iv. c. l.t*ralam illos percontati sunt .... an 
secundum Dei voluntatem regere voluis.sent. Ilesponden- 
tibu* . . . . se velle .... aiunt : Et auctoritate divina 
ut illud snscipiatis, qjt secundum I>ei voluntatem Ulud re- 
gatls, monemus, hortamur, atqvie pra*cipimus. 

81 Id. ibid. c. 3. “ As usual, the matter is referred to the 
priests and bishops ; on whose unanimously counselling 
peace, they consent, expedite ambassadors, and come to an 
agreement." 

Id. I. iii. c. 1.'* 


* Id. ibid. c. 2. — Before leaving Angers (a.d. 878), 
Cliarles the Bald would assist at the ceremonies of the 
inhabitants on their return to their city, in order to replace 
the bodies of St. Auhin artd of St Lezin in the silver shrines 
which they had carried off. Annal. Bertin, ap. Scr. II. Fr, 
vii. 117. 

t A recent historian is mi8*aken in supposing this power 
to have been transferred to the bishops exclusively. Baluz. 
t. ii. p. 31. Capital. Sparnac. ann. 816, art. 20, Mis.sos ex 
utroque ordine .... mittatis 

t Capitul. Car. Calvi, ap, Scr. R. Fr. vii. 630. Ut ubhs- 
quisque presbyter imbreviet in suit parrochia oranes male- 
factores, etc., et eos extra ecclesiam facial. . . . “ If they 
do not reform, they must be cited before the bishop ’’ 

A treaty of alliance and mutual aid was entered in\o 
(a.d. 581) by the three .sons of Louis the Debonnaire, for 
the seizing of such as fled from episcopal excommunication 
into the kingdoms of the others, and for the capture of 
such as had been guilty of incest, erring nuns, and adulter- 
cs.ses. 

§ Ibid Si quis hoc transgrossus fuerit, ecclesias- 

tico anathemate feriatur. » 

!| (“ Hincm%r,” says Dean Waddington,— History of the 
Church, p. 2.52 — “was descended from a noble family, 
and the early part of his life he so divided between the court 
and the cloister, and displayed so mucli ability and enthu- 
siasm in the discharge of the duties attached to either 
situation, as to combine the practical penetration of a states 
man with the vigour of a zealous ecclesiastic. He was 
raised to the sec of Reims in the year 84.5, at the age of 
thirty-nine, and filled it for nearly forty years with firmness 
and vigour. In the ninth century, when the mightiest 
events w'ere brought about by ecclesiastical guidance, he 
stands among the leading characters, if, indeed, we should 
not rather consider him as the niOvSt e,uiinent. He was the 
great churchman of the age: on all public occasions of 
weighty deliberation, at all public ceremonies of coronation 
or consecration, Hincmar is invariably to he found as the 
active and directing spirit. His great knowledge of cano- 
nical law enabled him to rule the councils of the clergy; his 
universal talents rendered him necessary to the state, and 
gave hiifi more influence in political affairs than any other 
subject ; whilst his correspondence- Frodoard mentions 423 
letters of Hincmar’s, besides many others not specified— 
attests his close intercourse with all the leading charjicters 
of his age. In the management of his diocese, he was no 
less careful to instruct and enlighten than strict to regulate; 
and while he issued and enforced his capitularies of disci- 
pline with the air and authority of a civil despot, he waged 



Deputation of bishops 
to king Louis. 
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was bora in the north of Gaul, but an Aquiiauian 
by descent, being related to St. Gulielmus of Tou- 
louse, and to Bernard, that favourite of Judith’s, 
who was thought to be Charles’s father. No one 
contributed more tc increase the power of the 
latter, or exercised more authority under him 
ill the first years of his reign. It was Hiucmar, 

I apparently, who, at the head of the French clergy, 
hindered Louis the German from establishing him- 
self in Ncustria and in Aquitaine, whither he had 
been invited by the nobles. When Louis invaded 
Ci ^rle§> dominions in 859 , the council oi Metz 
’ deputed three bishops to wait upon him, and offer 
him the Church’s pardon provided he would re- 
deem the sin of which he had been guilty in invad- 
ing his brother’s kingdom, and ex|>osing it to the 
ravages of his army, by a proportionate penance. 
Hincmar was at the head of this deputation. ** King 
Louis,” said the deputies on their return to the 
council, “ gave us audience at Worms on the 4th 
of June, and said — * I beg you, if in anything I 
have offended you, to be good enough to pardon 
me, 80 that 1 may proceed to speak in safety with 
^ou.’ To this Hincmar, who was in the first place, 
on hie left, replied, ‘ Ouf business will be soon de- 
spatched, for we are come on purpose to offer you 
the pardon which jou seek.’ Griinold, the king’s 
chaplain, and bishop Theodoric, having addressed 
some remark to Hincmar, ’he resumed — ‘You 
have committed nothing against me to leave in my 
heart reprehensible rancour, otherwise I durst not 
approach the altar to offer sacrifice to the Lord.’ 
— Grimold, and bishops Theodoric and Solomon, 
again addressed Hincmar, and Tlieodoric said to 
him, ‘ Do as our lord the king requests you, par- 
don him.’ — To this Hincmar replied, ‘ As regards 
myaelLand my own persmi, I have pardoned, and 
1 do pardon you. But as to your offences against 
fhe Church, which is entrusted to my keeping, and 
against my people, I can only give you my best 
advice, and offer you the help of tlie Lord to obtain 
4 ihsolutlon, if you desire it.’ — Then the bishops 
exclaimed, ‘Of a verity, he says well.’ — All our 
■brothers being unanimous on this head, and never 
vacillating, this was all the indulgence extended to 
him, and nothing more . . . for we expected that 
he would ask our advice as to the means of safety 
offered to him, and then we should have counselled 
him according to the tenor of the paper .»f which 
we were bearers. But he answered from his 
throne, tlmt he could not attend to the paper 
before he had consulted with his bishops.” 

Soon after, another and a more numerous council 
was assembled at Savonnidres, near Toul, to re- 
store peace between the kings of the Franks. 
Charles the Bald addressed himself to the fathers 
• 

incessant warfare with ignorance. It is indeed probable 
that he possessed leas theological learning than his less 
celebrated contemporary, Rabanus Maurus ; but he had 
much more of that active energy of character so seldom 
associated with contemplative habfts. It is also %me that 
he was crafty, imperious, and intolerant ; that h^pafd his 
sedulous devotions to the Virgin, and was infected with 
other superstitions of his age. His occasional reslatance to 
the sec of Rome has acquired for him much of his celebrity; 
but if Divine Providence had so disposed that Hincmar had 
been bishop of Rome for as long a space as he was primate 
of Prance, he would unqu^tionably have exalted papal 
snpmmacy with more courage, consistency, and success, 
than he opposed it.”) TaAKSLaroa, 


TheA^^mjiOtiyrif 
a theocnmc repuhUc . 
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of this council (a.d. 869) for justice against Venilo,i 
clerk of liis chapel, whom he had mad© arch- 
bishop of Sens, and who had nevertheless left him 
for Louis the German. T he complaint of t he 
kmiLjxLjJieJsUmG^ 'p Ot&.‘jimhle 

tUfic. After recapitulating all the benefits which 
he had heaped upon Venilo, all his personal 
obligations, and all the proofs of his ingratitude 
and want of faith, he adds, “ Elected by him, * 
and by the other bishops and faithful nobles of our 
kingdom, who testified their will and their consent 
by their acclamations, Venilo, in his own diocese, 
in the church of the Holy Rood at Orleans, conse- 
crated me king, according to the traditions of the 
Churcli, in presence of the other archbishops and 
bishops — he anointed me with the holy chrism, 
gave me the diadem and r«>yal sceptre, and hade 
me ascend the throne. After having been th^is 
consecrated, 1 ought neither to have been de- 
throned nor supplanted, without having been heard 
and judged by the bishops, by whose ministration « 

I have been consecrated king, and who have been 
called the thrones of the I^iviiiity. In them God 
aits, and through them He renders judgment. At 
all times I have shown myself ready to submit 
to their paternal corrections and castigatory judg- 
ments — and I am so now 

T he kingdom, of, Neustriq, was, in fact , a theo- 
cratic^ repvdjhc. The bishops clieriislieJ anXluip- 
ported this king’ of their own making, allowed him 
to levy soldiera among their retainers, and directed 
the affairs of war as well as those of peace. 

“ Charles,” says the annalist of St. Bertin, “ gave 
notice that he would proceed to the assistance of 
Louis with such array as ho had been able to 
assemble, and chiefly raised by the bishops — 

“ 'f he king,” says the historian of the Churcli of 
Reims, “ entrusted all ecclesiastieal matters to 
ai’chhishop Hincmar, and moreover, when it was 
necessary to raise the people against the enemy, i% 
to him that the mission was confided, and^ 
straightw'ay, by the king’s orders, he convened! 
the bishops and the counts 

The same hands then were the depositories both 
of the temporal and the spiritual power ; a nd the 
ch Mrfihm.fn„gmnif(1 hy the trip U titia . 
m agistrates, and great 
cient jto sn^ the 

_ le, and that the 

state will he neither governed nor defended. Thisi 
weak and lethargic rule, under which the wearied! 
world might have slumbered, wa^ brqjcon up^Ji y 
tw^cua^nts. On the one hmid, th e hpman mind i 
r aised its protes t, in various ways, a^in^ the s^4 
ritual despotism of the Church ; on the other, thel 

toresign, at least 

haudlJEOfiSe eagaUP 'thd j 

foundations of feudalism were being laid; thel 
scholastic philosophy was, at the least, being gra-l 
dually prepared. 



• Baluz. CspltuL ann. 869, p. I27.--At a later period, 
Hincuuii expt|B8ly assert* that he ela^ted Louis HI. Hlnc- 
marl ad Ludov. iii. epist. (ap. Hineifl. Opp. i|. 198.)— Eg;© 
cum coUegis mei* et caeteris Del ac progenltojum vestronun 
fidelihus, vc« elegl ad regimen regni, sub conditione dehitaa 
lege* servandi. 

t Annal. Bertin. aim. 865, ap. Ser. R. Fr. vil. 

S Frodoard, Hist. Eocles. KemensiSf^lbid. 214* . . * Bed 
et de populo in hostem eonvoeando .... 

H 




Paschaslas Ratlbertus advances 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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Gotlfschalk proclaims the 
doctrine of piedestination. 


The first disjtute tiiraed on the Eucharist ; the ' 
second, on Grace and Liberty. Tfns is the natural 
and necessary order of religious differences ; first, 
the f[uestion touching God—iiext, that Concerning 
man. Thus Arius precedes Pelagius, and Be- 
renger, Abelard, It was Pasebasius Radbertps, 
the pancg.yrist of Wala and abbot of Corbie, wlio, 
in the ninth century, first explicitly taught the 
marvellous poetry of a god enclosed in a loaf, 
spirit in matter, and infinity in an atom *. The 
ancient fathers bad had glimpaes of this doctrine, 
but the tin>e was not come. It was not till the 
nintli century, and till the eve of the last trials of 
barbaric invasion, that God deigned to descend in 
order to strengthen mankind in their extreme of 
misery, and suffei'ed Himself to be seen, touched, 

♦ (" Moshelm asserts without hesitation that it had be«n 
hitherto the unanimous opinion of the Clmrch, that tiie 
body and blood of Ciirist were really administered to those 
who received the fiacrament, and that they were conse- 
quently present at the administration, but that the senti- 
ments of Christians concerning the nature and manner of 
this presence were various and contradictory. No council 
I had yet determined with precision the manner in which 
that presence wa.s to he understood ; both reason and folly 
ware hitherto left free in this matter; nor had any imperious 
mode of faith susptmded the exercise of the one, or con- 
trolled the extravagance of the other. The historian's first 
position is laid down, perhaps, somewhat too peremptorily, 
for though many passages may he adduced from very an- 
cient fathers in affirmation of the bodily presence, the 
obscurity or different tendency of others would rather per- 
suade us that even that doctrine was also left a good deal 
to individual judgment. The second is strictly true ; and 
the qviestlon which had escaped the vain and intrusive 
curiosity of oriental theoiogUins was at length engendered 
in a convent in Gaul. In the year 831, J^,Belwaiug,JBLad- 
hert, a Benedictine jponk, afterwards abbot of Corbie, pub- 
lished a tfeafise '^concem|jaj;.,the.Sacran>e^^^^ 
and Blood o f C h]^7 which he presented, fifteen ywrs 
afierWaTdSj’carefnly revised and augmented, to Charles the 
Bald. The doctrine advanced by Pa.scha8iu8 may be ei- 
. pressed in the two following propositions First, that after 

! the consecration of the bread and wine, nothing remains of 
those symbols except the outward figure, under which the 
body and blood of Christ were really and locally present. 
I^condly, that the body of Christ, tlms present, is the same 
mody which was born of the Virgin, which suffered upon the 
cross, and was raised from the dead. Clmrles appears 
necldediy to hate disapproved of this doctrine; and it 
might perhaps have been expected that, after the example 
of so many princes, he would Ijave summoned a council, 
atlfmatized it as heresy, and excommunicated its author. 
Ho did not do m ; but, on the contrary, adopted a method 
of opposition worthy of a wiser prince and a more enlight- 
ened age. nf tliK writer*’ of 

the day, Ratj^mn n and Stiotna.. tn jovestigate by 

argunientsiilhe sn^gicioui opinion.,.. The composition of the 
foitrShiT is still extant, and has exercised the ingenuity of 
the learned even in recent times; buttliey have not suc- 
ceeded in extricating from the perplexities of his reason- 
infi and perhaps the uncertainly of his belief, the real 
ojiliiloh* of the hntlior. The work, of Johannes Scotus is 
lost ; but we karn that his arguments were more direct, 
and his sentiments more perj^picuous and consistent ; he 
plainly declaretl that the bread and wine were no more tfian 
t|)« symbol* of the absent body and blood of Chrkt, and 
ttwitnoriala of the l4asx. Supper. Other theoiOgians engaged 
is the dispute, and a decided sviperiority, krth in numbers 
and talents, was opposed to the doctrine of Pasehasius— 
yet so opposed tliat there was little tmauimity among 
its odversarki, and no very perfect consistency even in 
their several writings.” Waddiogton, History of the Church, 
pp. 257, 8.) T:ussi,ATon. 


and taated. Vainly did the IrLli church protest 
in the name of logic — it did not hinder the doc- 
trine from pursuing its triumphant progress 
through the middle ages. 

The question of liberty originated a livelier con- 
troversy. A German monk, a Saxon *, named 
G otteschal k (i. e. God’s glory), Imd^pmtlainied 
thw "dnijhjim; p refj ^stinat km f — tliat reli gio us 


• See the texts relative to this, collected by Gieseler. 
Kirchengeschichte, ii. 101, sqq.— In hi.s profession of faith 
Gotteschalk offered to prnv e lus doctrine by passing through 
four barrels filled with boiling water, 'oil, and pitch, and 
afterwards through a large fire. 

t (“ The subject of prede tip.ntion aaiil.. Div ine grace, 
which had already— in the. Llth ce,iil.ury— been "contro- 
verted hri'rance with some acuteness, and, what is much 
better, with candour and charity, was subjected to another 
investigation in the ninth century. G odeschalcu .s. other- 
wise called Fulgentius, was a native of Germany, and a 
monl^jaC .Orbais, in the , diocese ..of-Soissons. He was ad-' 
mitted to orders, during the vacancy of the see, by tlte 
chorepiscopus— a chcumstance to which the subsequent 
animosity of llincmar is sometimes attributed. He pos- 
sessed considerable learning, but a mind withal too proni 
to pursue abstruse and unprofitable inquiries. Early in 
life he consulted Lupus, abbot of Ferrara, on the qne.stion, 
whether, after the resurrection, the ble.ssed shall see God 
with the eyes of the body? Tlie abbot concluded a reluc- 
tant reply to the following effect : — ' 1 exhort you, my vener- 
bb'e brother, no longer to weary your spirit with such-like 
Ipeculations, lest, through too great devotion to them, you 
jpecome incapacitated for examining and teaching tilings 
iiiore useful. Why waste so many researches on matters 
Alnch it 18 not yet, peihaps, expedient that we should 
i&now ? Let lis rather exercise our talents in the spacious 
Ificlds of Holy Writ; let us apply entirely to that meditation, 
^and let prayer be associated to our studies. God will not 
fail in his goodness to manifest Himself in the manner 
which shall be best for us, though we should cease to prjy 
into things which are placed above us.' The speculatior/s 
of Godeschalcus were diverted by this judicious rebuke, 
but not repressed; and the hooks of Scripture were still 
rival’ed or superseded m his attention by those of Augustin. 
Accordingly he involved himself djceply and inextricably in 
the mazes of fatalism. About tlie year 84G he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, and on his return, soon afterwards, he 
expressed his opinions on that subject ve.y publicly in the 
diocese of Verona. Information was instantly conveyed to 
Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence, the most pro- 
found theologian of the age. That prelate immediately re- 
plied, and, in combating the error of a jvrofessed Au^lus- 
tinian, protected himself also by the authority of Augustin, 
f “ Happy had it been for the author of the controversy 

I f his adversary had allow^etl it to remain on tliat footing ; 
mt the doctrine was becoming too popular, and tlireatencd 
noral eflects too pernicious to be overlooked by the Church. 
lalMuws.a»sembl£d.in 848.-a-aft uncil at Maye nce, at which 
he king was present."lind GodeschalHlVwas sninmoned 
fjeforc it. Here he defended, in a written treatise, the 
doctrine of drntble ])rede.stination, — l^at of thp elg t't. to 
eterjiB^JlX* -fey. the 4f«* jClod,— -that of Jhe w icked, 

to evexlq stin g d:^ m»^lo n- tlunvishiMthB** sins ll f» ex- 

tplanations did not satisfy the council, and the tenet wa.s 
Ejected and condemned; but its advocate was not con- 
sidered amenable to thatvtribunal, as he had been ordained 
in the diocese of Reims ; wherefore Rabanus consigned 
him to the final custody of Ilincniar, w ho then held that 

see ft is certain that he was confined to the w'alls of 

a convent for almost twenty years, and that at length, dur- 
j ing the agonies of his latest moments, he was required to 
I subiurnlx' a formul tv of f.iilh as the only condition of recon- 
j viiaiion with tlie Church,— that he disdained to ni.aVe any 
I sacrifice, even at ihat moment, to that consideration,— and 
I that his corjise wax deprived nf-Chii&tipp sepulture by the 
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fatalism whkh oflfccii iip -hum aii lib£al y«A.4iaa^ce| 
to DIviuje pxaaciencc. German y tlius became he iii 
to St. Aug ustin, and 

mysticism alio htts siocaJbiiL^el^^ 

Th<i foreshadowed theoaxon 

Luther. Like Luther, he repaired to Romo, and 
I did not return the moi*e tractalile for it. Like 
him, too, he disavowed hia monastic vows. 

Havin'^ sought refuge in northern France, he 
was ill received there. German doctrines were 
not calculated to win a favourable welcome in a 
countiy which had just separated from Germany, 
and a new Pclagius arose against the now predesd 
tinalion. 

And first, the Aquitanian Hiucxnar, archbishop 
of Reims, entered his protest in favour of free- 
will and of endangered morality. A^dolent^ and 

who had takeuTcfilgo in. hU duicese, to be 
and had liim condemned,^ a«o.uj,!ged, aua^ Jmpri- 
so ned . But Lyons, always myatiAil, and the rival,! ^ 
too, of Kenns — witli whom she contcstc^d the title'^ 
of nuitropolis of Gaul — Lyons sided with Gottes- 
qjialk ; and men of eminmjce iu the Gallic church 
— Prudeutius, bishop of^Voyes, Lupus, abbot «f 
FerritU’cs, and lliitrammis, a monk of Corbie, w horn 
Gottcselialk called his master, cudeavoured to 
justify him by putting a favourable construction 
on the terms in whicli he had advanced his doc- 
trine. There were a_'ai‘.> t saints, and coim-i 

' ciis against councils. Nfm-iiiai*. who hud not fore-l 
seen the stoi*m, at lirst s(.»ught the assi'^tanco of the 
learned Rabanus, the abbot of Fulda*, to which 
monastery Gotteschalk had bclongtol, and who had 
l»ec-n tlie lirst to deimunce his errors. Rabanus 
hesitating, Hincmar applied to an Irishman who 
had engaged in controvorsy with Paschasius Rad- 
rtus on tile question of the Eucharist, and who 
was then in high credit with ('buries the Bald. 
Ireland was always "the school of the West — the\ 
mother of monks, and, as it was termed, the ide of\ 
Mii/tit. It is true that its iuHuence on the con- 
tinent had dw iiulied, since the Carlovingians had 
'■^up[)lanted the rule of St. Columbunus by that of 
St. Benedict. •However, even in Cbarlemagne’s 
time, the school of the palace had been entrusted 
to Clement, an Irishman, with whom had been 
associated Dungal and St. Virgilin.s. The Irish 
were in still higlier favour with Charles th ^ Bald, 
wlio, a patron of literature, like his mother Judith, 
eiUmsted the school of the palace to John of Ire- 
land (otherwise called the Scot or Erhfnhi ) — and 
attended his lessons, and admitted liim to tlie 
1 greatest familiarity. The phmse was no longer 
i the sc/wo/ of the palace y but tlie palace of the school. 
j This same John, who was acquainted with Greek, 
j and, perhaps, witl<> Hebrew, had become celebrated 


by his translation — undertaken at Charles's request - 
— of the writings of Dionysius the Areojaigite, the 
manusori[>t of which had just been presented by 
the emperor of Constantinople to the Fn?neh king. 
It was supposed that these writings, whicli had 
in view the reconciliatiiui of the neoplatonism of 
Alexandria with Christianity, were the production 
of Dionysius the Aivopagite, sjioken of by the 
a}>oHtlo Paul— with whom the (iallic apostle was 
confounded. 

The Irishman did as Ilincmai! desired. Ho 
wrote against Gotteschalk, in favour of liberty; 
but did not confine himself within the limits to 
which the archbishop of Reims would no doubt 
have rastrained him. Like Pelagius, from whom 
he derived his opinions, and like C^rigeii, their 
common master, he relied less on autlnwity than 
on reason. He admitted faith — but as the begin- 
ning of knowledge. Scripture, with him, is simply 
a text for interpretation ; religion and philosophy 
are the same word *. It is true that he only 
defended liberty against the predestination of 
Gotteschalk, to absorb and lose it in the pan- 
theism of Alexandria : however, the violence with 
which Rome attacked John Scotiis, proves the 
alarm authority felt at his doctrines. The disciple 
of the Breton, Pelagius, and predecessor of the 
Breton, Abelard, he marks at once the regeneration 
of philosophy, and the revival of the free Celtic 
genius in opposition to the nnstieism of Germany. 

INCUIISIONS OF THE NORMANS, (a. D. 0l0'20.) 

At the very moment in which philosophy aimed 
at extricating hcr.SL'lf from theological despotism, 
the temporal government of the bishops became 
paralyzed. France slipped out of their power. 
She needed stronger and more warlike hands to 
defend her from new' invasions of the barbarians. 
Hai’elly freed fi'om the rule the Germans, who 
had so long govenied her, she found herself weak 
and incapable under the administration and pro- 
tection of priests. Yet she was inundated by her 
every river and lier every shore with other Ger- 
mans, whose sav ageness was of a very different 
kind from that of those she had just escaped from. 

The inroads of these brigands of the north 
(Northmen, Normans), difiered widely from the 
great German migiations that had taken place from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries. The barbarians of 
tliis earlier period, who settled on the left banlc of 
the Rhine, or who established themselves in En- 
gland, have left their language there. The petty 
►Saxon colony of llayeux preserved their own 
tongue, for at least five hundred years. On the 
contrary, the Northmen of the ninth and tenth I 
centuries, adopted the speech of the people among 1 


Waddington, Iliatnry of 
the Church, pp. 260.) Tbanslatou. 

* According to some, both Rabanus and his master Akuin, 
were Scots. Low, p. 404. 

William of Malmesbury relates the following apecdote. 
“One day that John w'as sitting at table, opposite to the 
king, — the dishes having been removed and the «ine going 
round,— Charles, with lively look, and after some other 
pleasantries, seeing John do something which shocked 
Oallk breeding, gently rebuked him by asking Gwid ditiat 
inter mitum el Scolum t (what’s the distance between asol — 
a fool— and a Scot f) — * A table’s breadth,’ was Joba's reply, 
who thus retorted the insult.” 


• J. Erig. de I>iv. Praedestin. c. i. (Guizot, Vingt-neu- 
virtne leyon) .... “True philosoptiy is true religion, and, 
reciprocally, true religion is true pli%sophy.”— De Nat. 
Divis. 1. i. c. 66, (ibid.) . . . . “ It is not to be supposed 
that Holy Scripture always employs precise and specific 
words and signs to penetrate us wftl^the Divine nature; 
but, by the use of similitudes, and of indirect and figurative 
terms, stoops to our weakness ; and, by its simple teaching, 
elevates our gross and childish minds.” In the treatise 
riepi fiep$iTft.oTi, authority i« derived from reason, 

but tay no means reason from authority. All authority not 
recognised by reason seems worthless, •fee. fee Guizot, 
Ibid. 164, sqq. 

J! 2 
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Their kings, Ron, both of 
Russia and of France (Ru-Rik, Ikollo), did not 
introduce the language of Germany into their new 
Country. And from this essential distinction be- 
tween the invasions of the two epochs, I am led to 
, believe that those of the first, which were carried 
‘on by land,' consisted of whole families — of war- 
;riors, followed by their wives and children. They 
would not be so blended with the conquered by 
intermarriage, and would thus the better preserve 
the purity of tlieir race and language. The pirates 
of the epoch at which we are now arrived, appear 
to have been for the most part exiles, banished 
men who aspired to be sea-kings^ for lack of land 
whereon to reign. Furious wolves ■*, whom hunger 
had driven from their paternal lair +, they landed 
j alone, and without families ; and, when they were 
satiated with plunder, when, by dint of annual visi- 
tations, they had come to look upon the land which 
they pillaged as their country — these new Romu- 
i luses repeated the tale of the Sabine women J. They 
took wives ; and the children, of course, spoke the 
language of their mothers. It is conjectured by 
some, tiiat these roving hands were increased, in 
Charlemagne’s time, by fugitive Saxons. For my 
part, I can readily believe that not only Saxons, 
but that every fugitive, every bandit, every stout- 
hearted serf, was welcomed by these pirates, com- 
monly few in number, and who would gladly 
! strengthen their bands with any bold and robust 
j volunteer. Tradition will have the most terrible of 
! the sea-kings, Hastings, to have been originally a 
1 peasant of Troyes §. Such fugitives must have 


j * JTarjif, wolf; banished. See Grimm. 

4 Famine was the presiding genius of these sea-kings. A 
dearth which desolated Jutland gave rise to a law, which 
t condemned every five years all eldest sons to exile. Odo 
I Cluniae. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vl. 318.— Dodo, de Mor. Due 
Nomiann. i. i. — Guill. Gemetic. 1. 1. c. 4. 5. — According to 
an Irish Saga, parents used to have their gold and silver, 
i See. burnt with them when they died, in order to comp<>l 
j their children to seek their fortunes by sea. Yaetzdsela, ap. 
I Bkrth. 438. 

“ Oliver Barnakall, an intrepid pirate, was the first to 
j forbid his comrades to toss infants from one to another on 
i the points of their spears, which was their usual practice, 
and hence his name of Barnakall— ‘ saviour of children.’” 
Bartholin, p. 457. — When ihe warlike enthusiasm of the 
companions of the chief rose to frenzy, they took the name 
of JBer«Wr (madmen, Infuriates). The Bersekir’s post wras 
the prow. The ancient Sagas give the name to their heroes 
as an honourable appellation (See the Edda Siemundar, the 
ilervarp-Ssga. and several of Snorro’s Sagas); but in the 
Vaetadeela-Saga, the name of Bersekir becomes a reproach. 
Barthol. 845.—“ He is to be punished, who runs rampant 
with the madness of a Bersekir.” Ann. Kristni Saga. — 
Turner, Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 463, sqq. 

} The poetic form of the tradition which assigns them as 
companions the Flrgint of the huckter, clearly proves that 
this was an exception, and that they seldom had women 
With tlmm.— See Depidng, Expeditions des Normands. 

I Rad. Glaber. 1. i. ^ 6. ap. Set. R. Fr, x. 9. “ In course 
of time there was near Troyes, a man, in the lowest 
of the peasantry, named Hastings. He belonged to a 
village called TranquiUe, three miles hrom the city, and 
w»s strong in body, but of a perverse disposition. In his 
youth, his pride inspired him with contempt for the poverty 
of his parents, and, yielding to his ambition, he voluntarily 
: expatriated himself, and managed to fiy to the Normtms, 
I There, he commenced his career by taking service with 
{ those who devoted themselves to constant piracy in order to 
I supply the rest of their nation with food, and who formed 
! wtiat waa called the Jleet (flotta). 


been valuable to them as interpreters and as 
guides ; and often, perhaps, the fury of the Nortli- 
men, and the atrocity of their ravages, were in- 
spired less by the fanaticism of' the worshippers 
of Odin, than by the vengeance of the serf, and^the 
rage of the apostate. 

Far from keeping up the armament of barks 
with which Charlemagne had sought to bar the 
mouths of the rivei*s against them, his successors 
called in the barbarians as auxiliaries. The 
younger Pepin employed them against Charles the 
Bald, and hoped, it is said, to secure their assist- 
ance by worshipping their gods. They took the 
faubourgs of Toulouse, thrice pillaged Bordeaux*, 
and sacked Bayonne and other cities at the foot of 
the Pyrenees. However, they were soon discou- 
raged (from A.D. 864) l)y the mountains and 
torrents of the south. They could not sail up the 
rivers of Aquitaine so easily as they had ascended the 
Loire, the Seine, the Scheldt, and the Elbe. 

They succeeded better in the north. Since their 
king, Harold, had obtained from the pious Louis a 
province for a baptism (a. d. 826)f, they all re- 
sorted to the same gainful trade. At first, they 
get themselves baptized tor tlie sake of the dresses; 
w'hich could not be provided in sufficient quantities 
for the crowd of neophytes. In proportion as they 
were refused the administration of a sacrament 
which they at once mocked and made a source of 
j gain, they became the more furious. As soon as 
I their dragons, their serpents J, ploughed the rivers, 
las soon as the itory-horn §, re-echoed on the banks, 
jiio one stayed to look behind him. All tied to the 

* Fragm. Hist. Armoric. ap. Scr, R. Fr. vii. ad ann. 843. 

— Annal. Berlin, ibid, ad ann. 848. 855. 

t Thegan. c. 33, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 80 Quern im- 

perator elevavit de fonte baptismatis. . . .'. Tunc niagna’^-'* 
partem Frisonum dedit ei. Astropom. c. 40, ibid. 107. — 
Eginh. Annal. ibid. 187.— Annal. Bertin. ann. 870. “Mean- 
while some Normans were baptized, brought for this pur- 
pose to the emperor by Hugh, who was both abbot and 
marquis. Presents were made them, and they returned to 
their countrymen ; when, after baptism, they conducted'. 
themselves as before, like Normans and like pagans.” 

J Drakars, snekkars— these were the names they gave 
their barks. 

§ The ivory horn figures conspicuously in the legends 
relating to the Normans ; for instance, in the Armorican 
legend of St. Florentius. Turn Guallo monachus apud S. 
Florentium dirigitur .... postquam monasterium sub- 
intravit, ilHus cryptas tarn silvaticis scrofis quim illarum 

feetibus plenas evacuavit Dein .... Hastensem ad 

Normannorum ducem . . . adhuc morantem in urbe Nan- 

netica Quern ut dux ad se cum donis agnovit ad- 

venisse, protinus surgit relictk sede, orique illius os suum 
ccepit imponere. Etenira utcumque Christi.nus dkitur 

fulsse Tubam eburneam tonitruum nuncupatara 

dedit monacho, haec illi addens, ut sitia in praedam exeun- 
tibus ek buccinaret, et nequaquam de suo timidus esset, 
ubicumque a prsedatoribus audiri posset. (The monk Guallo 
was sent to St. Florentius. . . . When he entered the con- 
vent he drove out of the vaults the wild sows, with their 

young, that had taken possession of them Then he 

repaired^to Hastings, the Norman chief, who stUl abode in 

Nantes When the chief saw him arrive with presents, 

he forthwith arose and left his seat, and kissed him on the 
month— for he is said to have professed Christianity after 

a fashion He gave the mook an ivory horn, called 

the horn of thunders, adding, that whenever his men came 
to plunder, he (the monk) should sound it, and fear nothing 
for his property whenever he could be heard by them.) 

D. Morice, Freuvea de I’Hist. de Bretagne, p. 1 19. 
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nearest town or abbey, hastily driving their flocksi 
before them, and hardly taking time for this. Vile* 
flocks themselves, without strength, unity, or guid- 
ance, they crouched at the altars under the relics 
of the saints, which, however, did not stop tha 
barbarians. On the contrary, they seemed wildj 
to violate the most venerated ^nctuaries. Theyf 
broke into those of St. Martin of Tours, St. Gcrmaiii'j 
des-Pres, and numerous others. So great was the 
teiTor they inspired, that the harvest was left 
neglected ; and men would eke out the flour with 
earth. The woods between the Seine and Loire 
gcew denser. A flock - of three hundred wolves * | 
devastated Aquitaine, without interruption ; and I 
the wild beasts seemed to have taken possession of i 
France. 

And, meanwhile, wliat was done hy the 80 ve-\ 
reigns of the country, the abbots and tlie bishops ? 
Iffhey took to flight — carrying off with them the 
fcones of the saints, and, powerless as their relics, 
jleft the people without guide or asylum. At the 
*ino8t they sent some anned serfs to (’harles the 
Bald — to watch timidly the march of the barbarians, 
'^to negotiate, but at a distance, with them, and to 
• seek from them for ho\g many poundsof silver they 
w'ould quit such a pi'ovince, or deliver up such a 
captive abbot. A million and a half of our moneyl 
was paid for the ransom of the abbot of St. Denys f . \ 

These norths whilst 

the Saracens infested the south +. I pass over the 
monotonous history of Clmse inroads, to specify their 
three jirincipal stages — the inroads themselves, the 
posts or stations taken up by the marauders, and 
thii'dly, their jilaces of final settlement. The usual 
stations (if the {it the uittuths 

of the S<j]je1(!t. the Seinej, and the Loire. Those of 
the Saracens were at Fraxiuet'^tjarde Fraisnet) in 
Provence, and at St. Maurice-en- Valais : such was 
•••the audacity of these pirates, that they had tlius 
^red to leave the sea behind them, and pitch even 
jn the heart of the Alps, in the passes commanding 
the high roads of Eiu'ope. The Saracens had no 
settlements of consequence except in Sicily.' The 
m Northmen, the more practicable of the two, ended 
by adopting Christianity, and settled in several parts 
of France ; particularly in the province which is 
named after them, Normandy, 

The following passages from the annals of St. 
teertiu show the daring of the Northmen, the 
nelplessness and humiliation of the king and of the 
bishops, and their vain attempts to combat these 
barbarians or to oppose them to one another. 

I It was stipulated in the year 866 that all serfs 
taken by the Normans, who might make their escape, 
ehould either be restored to them os ransomed at 
their own valuation, and that if any Norman were 
flain, a fine should be paid as the price of his life. 

“ lu 861, the*Danes who had recently burnt the 
city of Tdrouanne, coming back, under their chief 
Weland, from the country of the Angles, sail up 
the Seine with more than two hundred sliips, and 

• Annal. Bertin. ann. 846. 

t Note by the editors of the French histotiSns, t. vli. 
p. 73. — The abbey itself was often ransomed, and was finally 
reduced to ashes. Annal. Bertin. ibid. 72. Chronic. Nort- 
manniae, ibid. 53. 

t The incursions of the Saracens In the south of France 
have no where been described and enumerated with more 
Jud^ent and talent than in M. Iksmichel’s Histoire du 
Moyen Age, t. ii. (1831.) 


besiege the Northmen in the (jastle which they hud 
built on the island of Oissel. Charles ordered there 
to be raised — in order to give to the besiegers as a 
guerdon — five thousand pounds of silver, with a 
considerable quantity of cattle and of grain, so that 
his kingdom might not be laid waste ; then, crossiiig 
the Seme, he repaired to Mehun-aur-Loire, and 
received count Robert witlj|the stipulated honours. 
However, Guntfrid and Gozfrid, by whose advice 
Charles had received Robert, deserted him, together 
with their companions, according to the ordinary 
inconstancy of their race and of tlieir native habits, 
and joined Salomons, the duke of the Bretons. 
Another band of Danes ascended the Seine with 
sixty ships, and, entering the river of Hieres, joined 
the besiegers. The besieged, overcome by famine 
and the most fearful misery, give the besiegers six 
thousand pounds, as well of gold as of silver, and 
join them. 

“ 111 809, Louis, son of Louis, king of Germany, 
undertaking a war with the Saxons against the 
Wends, who dwell in the country of the Saxons, 
gained a kind of victory, with great slaughter on 
both sides. On his return, Roland, archbishop of 
Arles, who (but not empty-handed) had obtained 
from the emperor Louis, and from Ingelberga, the 
abbey of St. Cesareus, erected in the island of 
Caniargue — which is on every side extremely rich, 
and where is most of the property of the abbey, 
and in which the Saracens were accustomed to have 
a port — a fortress, of earth alone, hastily thrown 
up, and imprudently threw himself into it when he 
learnt the arrival of tlie Saracens, who, landing 
there, slew more than three hundred of his re- 
tainer, and taking the archbishop prisoner, led 
him to their vessel, and put him in chains. To 
the said Saracens were given as ransom a hundred 
and fifty pounds of silver, a hundred and fifty 
cloaks, a hundred and fifty large sw'ords, and a 
hundred and fifty slaves, exclusive of what was 
^given by common consent. Meanwhile, the bishop 
died on board. The Saracens cunningly hastened 
the collection of his ransom, saying that they could 
stay no longer, and that, if they wished to have 
\)ini again, his ransom must be quickly paid — 
which was done ; and the Saracens having received 
it, seated the bishop in a chair, clad in the sacer- 
dotal vestments which he wore when they took 
him prisoner, and, as if to do him honour, carried 
him so seated from the ship to the shore. When 
they who had ransomed him desired to speak with 
him, and congratulate him, they found him to be 
dea<i. Bearing him off with great mourning, they 
buried him on the 22ijd of September, in the sepul- 
chre which he had had made for himself.’* 

Thus was proved the inability of the episcopal 
power to defend and govern France. In 1^0, the 
head of the Gallican church, the archbli^op of 
Reims, Hincm ar. made the following painful con- 
fei^ipu to the pope^“ These ‘ fire" the ' complainta i 
addressed to as by the people, * Cease to take our 1 
defence upon yourselves ; contiht yourselves with I 
contributuig to it by your prayers, if you desire : 
our assistance for the common defence. . . . Beg ; 
the aposti^c lord not to iroj^jse upon us a king-j 
who cannot aid us in distant parts against the fre- I 
queut and sudden incursions of the pagans*.” ... 

• Et iTOB ergo eolig orationtbus vestrU regnom contra 
Normannos et alio* impeteatee defentKte, et nostram defea- 




lAo Xlio power of the sovereign "wt,' v irvirsiG rvu’ n’lll? l?\Tr)T'm? Louis pains a victory over j a.d, 870 i 

merged i» the Church. WLAK^ESS Oh 1 HE EMPIRE. the Northmen. ( ~«8L 

These grave words are equally the condemnation 
of the local power of the Inwiops and of tlie central 
power of the sovereign, who, .a cypher in the 
ChurcJi, will only bo the weaker lor separating 
from it. lie may dispose of some bishopries, 
humble the bishops^, and ojipose the pope of 
Rome to U-o pope of Reims. He may accumulate 
empty titles, have himsedf crowned king of Lor- 
raine, and divide with trio Germans the kingdom of 
his nephew, Lothaire II. ; he will not be the 
stronger. When he i»eoonK's emperor, his weak- 
ness is at its height. In 875, the death of his 
other nephew, Louis 11., left Italy vacant, and the 
imperial dignity as well. Anticipating the sons of 
Louis the German at Rome by his greater sj>ee<lf, 
he filches, if 1 may so speak, the title of emperor; 
but tho very Christmas-day on wliich he triumph- 
antly arrays himself in the Greek Dalmatic his 

ftionem nolUe (juserere ; et si vultis ad defensionem Iialiere 
nostrum auxilium, sicut volumus de \estris oiatiomhus 
liahere adjutoiium, nolite quarere nostrum dispendiiim, et 
petite domiimm apostolicum . . . . ut non pr.-rojp'at nobis 
habere regem qui nos in longinquis parlibus adjuvare non 
posait contra suViitancos et fieijuentes paganorum incuihus, 
&c. Epist. nine. ap. -Sor. II. I’r. vii .'> 10 . 

* Annul. Beitin ann. 8r>l). “ Charles gave certain monas- 
teries to laymen whicli had never been bestowed save on 
priests." — Ann. 1802. " lie bestowed tbe .abbey of St. Martin, 
which he had unreasonably given his son, Ulndowic, with- 
out any more reason, on Hubert, a married priest ” For a 
long time lie did not till uji the vacant abbotsliip, in order 
that he might enjoy the reienues himself. In 801. he did 
the same with the abbejs of St Quentin and St. Waast. — 
Ann, 876, He rewarded with abbey.s tlie deserters w'ho 
pa.ssed over to his party. — Ann. SGO. “ He nominated Yul- 
fad, of his own authority, before any decision w'as come to 
in the case, to the arcdibishopric of Bourges, &c.”— Fro- 
doard, 1. il. c. 17. The synod of Tioyes, which had dis- 
approved of Vulfad’s nomination, sent a report of its pro- 
ceedings to the pope. Cliarles required it to be sent to him, 
and to read it, broke the se.als of tlie archbishops, &rc.— See 
also, in the Anniils of St. Berlin, Ids har.sh and haiuhty^ 
conduct to the bishops assembled in tlie council of Pontliion. 
“In 867, he required from the bishops and abbots an 
account of their possessions, that he might know how many 
serfs to exact from them to employ in building. Ten years 
afterwards, he a.s.sesssed the clergy for tlie payment of a trf- i 
bute to the Nonimns. Ann. Berlin. — In his military expe- 
ditions his scruples did not restrain him from plundering 
the churches. Ibid. ann. 851.— Doubts were even raisted as 
to the purity of his faitli (Lotharius adversns Karolum 

occasione suspectas fidei queritur Malta cathalica* 

lidei contraria in regno Karli, ip.so quoque non nescio. con- 
eitantur. Ibid. ann. 8.5.5. ) He even humiliates the arch- 
bishop of Reims, to whom he owed all, by giving the pri- 
macy to the archbishop of Sens. — llincmar was weak and 
vulnerable on many points. He liad succeeded arclibishop 
Hebo, whose deposition was much disa.pproved of. He had 
compromised himself in Gottoschalk’s busines.s. Loth by his 
illegal proceedings against the heretic, and his connexion 
with Joannes Erigena. His violence towards his nephew 
Hinctnar, the bishop of Laon, a yuung and learned prelate, 
who was not suflicfently submissive to the primacy of 
Heims, wns also .objected to him. 

t Annal. Fuld. apaVSer. II. Fr, vii. 181. 'Quanta potuit 
velocitate Ilomam profectns est. 

t Ibid. “ Returning from Italy to Gaul, he is said to 
have assumed new and. unusual garments; fbv, arrayed in 
the Dalmatic, which flowed down to Jiia heels, and girt, 
moreover, with a belt that hung as low (baltco pendente 
usque ad pedes), and with his head wrapped in a silken 
veil {turban 7) and wearing ius crown, he was wont so to 
ptflceed to church on the Loni’s-day and on holydays . . . 
he thought Greek gloMea the best 

brother, for the moment niastor of Neustria, triumphs 
in Charles’s own palace. The poor emperor Hies 
from Italy at the approach of one of his nephews, 
and falls ill and dies in a village of the Alps 
(a.d. 877) 

Ilis son, Louis^jtlTLe Stammerer, cannot even re- 
tain the shadow of power preserved by his father. 
Italy, Lorraine, Briltany, and Gascony vvili not hear 
him spoken of. Even in the north of France he is 
compelled to acknowledge befox*e the prelates and 
nobles, that he holds the crown onty by election f. 
Vllis life is short ; those of his sons, shorter. In the 
reign of one of these — that of the young Louis-*- 
the annalist cursorily lets tall this terrible fact, 
which enables ns to estimate the dejith of the abyss 
into which France had sunk — “ He built a fort of 
W'ood, but it rather served to strengthen the pagans 
than to defend the Christians, fur the said king 
couhl find no one to whom he could entrust the 
charge (»f it J.” 

. However, in 881, Louis gained a victory over 
the Northmen of the Scheldt, and the historians 
j\cre at a loss bow to celebrate so rare an event. 

A poem, in the Gorman tongue, which was com- 
po.scd on this ocea.sion§, in still extant. Rut tliis‘ 
r(‘vorse only rendered them the more terrible. 
Their chief Gotfried nlio had o.sjxjused Gii^da, tho 
daughter of Lothaire 11 ., required Frisia, to be 
ceded to him ; and when Charles the Fat, the new 
king of Germany, consented, he demanded in ad- 
dition a settlement on the Rhine, in tlie very heart 
of the empire. Frisia, he .said, did not ji(ild wine. 
He wanted Coblent x and Amh'nmc'h. Being ad- 
mitted to an iiiterview with the cmiieror on an 
island in the Rliine, he advanced new pretensions 
in the name of his brother-indaw, Hugh ; until 
the imperial retainers lost patience and a.ssassinatcd 
him. Either to avenge this murder, or in concert 
with Charles the Fat, his snecobsor, Sieglried,^ 
associated himself with the Northmen of the Seine 
and invailed Northern France — which submitted 
with an ill grace to the yoke of the king of Ger- 
many, Cliarles the Fat, wlio had become king of 
Franco by the extinction of the French branch of .. 
the Carlovingians, ^ 

But the humiliation of the country is not com- 
plete until the accession of the German prince 
(a. d, 884), who unites in his ow n per.eon the 
whole of CJinrlemagne’s empire, becoming emperor 
and king of Germany, iLily, and France, A 
splendid mockery ! The Nortliineu do not content 

* Annal. Fuldens. ap. Set. R. Fr. vii. 183.— According to 
the aunalibt of St. Berlin (ibid. 124) he was poisoned by 
a Jew physician. See, also, the Annals of Metz, ibid. 203. 

t Annal. Berlin, ap. Scr. R. Fr. viii. 27. “ I, Louis, 

appointed king by the mercy of the Lord our God, and by 
the election of the people .... do proqpse the peoide that 

I will keep the laws and statute.s, &c." 

1 Anna!. Berlin, ann. 881, ibid. 35. Castellum materifi 
ligne& .... quod tnagis ad munimen paganorum 'quelm ad 
auxilium Christianonim factum fuit, quoniam invenire non 
potuit cui illud castellum ad custodiendum committere 
posset. 

§ Scr. B, Fr. ix. 99 : — 

" Einen Kuning vreiz ich 
llelsset er Ludvrig 

Der gerne Gott dienet, See." 

A chronicler, two centuries later, roundly affirms that 
Eudes, Louis's general in this war, slew a hundred tliou- 
sand of the Normans. Marianus Scotus, ap. Scr. R. 

Fr. viii. 
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themselves in his reigu with ravaging the empire, 
but seek to take possession of the fortified jilaces. 
They, Jay. _sieg^e_Jii_Jbll'ia--»JUL„.4i^^ 

Often attacked, that city had never been takc-u ; 
but would have ftilleii now, had not count Eudes, 
sou of Robert the Strong, bishop Gozlin, and the 
abbot of St. Germain-deH-l‘res, thrown themselves 
into it, and defended it witli the utmost valour. 
Eudes even dared to sally from it, in order to im- 
plore Charles tlie Fat to come to its relief. The 
emperor came, indeed, but contented himself with 
watching the barbarians, and persuailed tlicm to 
lct,ve Paris to ravage Durgundy, which did not yet 
recognise his authority’ (a. d. 886 ) — a cowardly 

and perfidious connivance on his part, which dis- 
honours Charles the Fat. 

It at once provokes melancholy and laughter to 
see the efforts of the monk of St. Gall to rt-unimate 
the courage of the emperor. The good monk 
makes nothing of exaggerating. He tells him how 
his grandfather Pepin cut off a lion’s liead with a 
single blow; how Charleniagno (as Clotaii-e II. 
had before done) slew in Saxony every one taller 
than his sword * * * § ; how f’lnirh’inagne’** mock son 
astonished the envoys <ff the N.irthmcii with his 
strength — sjiortively' breaking their swords to 
pieces with his hands p. lie inake.s a soldier of 
Charlemagne’s boast that ho had carried seven, 
c'ight, and even nine barbarians, spitted on liis 
lance like littlo birds .t. He invites him to imitate 
his forefathers, conduct himself like a man, and 
to be peremptory with the nobles and bishops. 

Charlemagne having sent to consult one of his 
sons who had turned monk, on the conduct he 
should observe towards tlie nobles, found him 
jilucking up nettles and other weeds. ^ Tell my 
father,’ are his words, ‘ what you have seen me 
doing.’ .... His monastery was destroyed, aiul 
'^here can be no doubt as to the cause— but I will 
not tell it to you, until I shall see your little lier- 
iiard with his sword in his belt §.” 

This little Bernard passed for the emperor’s 
natural son, though Charles himself threw a doubt 
» on tlie matter by the manner in which he accused 
his w ife before the diet of 087, so as to appear to 
give himself out for impotent. He affirmed “ that 
he had not known the empress, although he had 
been united to her in lawful wedlock for ten 


years 1| 


It was but too likely that the emperor h 


longer to obey the German, Charles the Put is ! 
deposed by the diet of Tribur, in 007* The dif- 
ferent kingdoms that composc'd the empire of 
Charlemagne are once more separated j and not 
only kingdoms, but duchies, couiitships, and siiuplc 
lordships, will soon be so. 

The very year of his death (a. n. 877) Cluwdcs 
tin- jl.i.d k.sd ira h; the g'.in'J-- il'"’ * J 
(■< iiiit‘- - nj) I * ilii.-' pOA 

riod, j titles rehio^ile at pleasurt; — became liere-l 
ditiiry sovereigns in tludr several districts. Circum- 
st:moe« Jmd- cimipidlttd- tlwa -cmiCgfesion- At first, 
Charles tiui Bald Jiad prohibited the barons from 
building castlo.s, as a vain and culpable mode of 
defence when the Northmen ravaged all around * 
but he w'as constrained to Held to nece.ssity, and ; 
reeogiiised the hereilitary tenure of the count- 
shijisf — it was to resign liis cixtwn. The counts 
and bai'oiis are the real heirs of Charles the Bald, 
and already lie has married his daughters to the 
bravest of them, to those of Brittany and Flanders. 

Thobc Uberator.s of their country will oecnjiy tbo 
defiles of the moimtaiiiH, the fords of the rivers. 
They will rear their strongholds there, and defend 
themselves at once against tlie barbarians and their 
])rinee, who from time to time will be tcinjited to 
endeavour to resume the power whieh be aban- 
doned with regret. But tlie people hale and des- 
pise a king who cannot protect thoin ; they crowd 
around their defenders, around the lords and the 
counts. On its first institution, nothing could be 
more popular than f»*udalism ; and there is a con- 
fused remembrance of this popularity in the ro- 
mances in which Gerard of lioussillon, llenaud, 
and the other sons of Aymond, maintaiti an heroic 
struggle against Charlemagne, whose name is iisod 
in them as a coinmoji designation for the Carlo- 
vingians. 

The first and the most ])owcrful of these founders 
of feudalism is Charles the Bald’s own brother-in- 
hiv?rmson7 who (a. d. 878) assumes the title of 
king oA’roveiice, or of Burgundy Cisjumna (on 
this side of the JnraJ). Not long afterwards 
(a. d. 888), llodolph Welf occupies Burgundy 
Transjurana (beyond the Jura), which he (irccts 
into a kingdom §. These are the barriers of F ranee 
on the south-east. Here the Saracens will have 
to contend with Boson, with Gerard of Roussillon 
the celebrated hero ef romance,— with the bisho]) 


was as powerless as the empire. The degeneratio,|l of Grenoble a»d the vi^ount of . 

of his race is sufficiently attested hy the sterility of] That family of Huiiald 8 and of Gmulel all, M) 
eight queens and the premature death of six kings.| 


It is fairly worn out, like that of the Merovingians. 
The Fi’ench branch is extinct, and h ranee disdains 


* Ttlon. Sangall. 1. ii. c. 17. 

t Id. ibid. c. 2#. In like manner Haroun Alrasclud 
breaks the weapons brought to him by the ambassadors 
from Constantinople. The reader will call to mind Ulysses’ 
bow in the Odyssey, the bow of the king of Ethiopia m 
Herodotus, &c. 

t Id. ibid. c. 20. “ When he had mown down Bohe- 

mians, Wilzis, and Avars like grass, and hung them like 
small birds from his spear .... he was wont to say, 
‘ What were these frogs to me? I used to carry here and 
there seven, eight, or nine of them, indeed, spitted on my 
spear, and croaking I know not what.’ ” 

§ Id. ibid. c. 19. Guam antea non solvam, quam Berna- 
dulum A'estrum spathS femur accinctum conspiciam. 

II Anna!. Metens. ann. 887, ap. Scr. R. Ff- viii. Gesla 
Reg. Franc, ibid. ix. ■I?. 


• This remark is due to the Histoire du Moyen-Age of 
M. Desmlchels (t. ii. p. S72). All this portion of his work is 
beyond praise. 

t Capitul. Caroli Calvi, ann. 177, ap. Bcr. R. Ir. vu. 705. 
Si comes de isto regno obicrit .... lilium illius de hono- 
ribus illius honoremuH.~lle secures the inheritance to the 
son even though a child at his father's death. If there is 
no Ion, the countship talks to the disiKisal of the prince.— 
See the mistake on this subject of the authors of the Art de 
Verifier les Dates, V. 471. • 

t He was chosen king at the council of alantaille by 
twenty-three bishops of the south and east of Gaul. See 
the Acts of tie Council, ap. Scr. II. Br. ix- 304. 

§ Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. viii. C8. Provinciam inter 
Juram et Alpes Fenninas occupat, regemque se appellavit. 

n See the charter of 845, by which Charles the Bald re- 
fuses to ratify the vast gifts which the count of the 
Vandregisil, and his family (counts of Bigorre, &c.) 
conferred on the church of Alahon (in the diocese of UrgelJ. 
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ill •treated by the Carlovingians on whom it brought 
the disaster of Roncesvalles, re-establish, at tlie 
foot of the Pyrenees, the duchy of Gascony ; and, 
in Aquitaine, arise the powerful families of Gothia 
(Narbonnej ^^ussillon, Barcelona), of Poitiers, and 
of Toulouse. Thosfe of Gothia and of Poitiers trace 
their origin to St. Gulielmus, the patron saint of 
the south, and conqueror of the Saracens. In like 
manner all the kings of Germany and Italy claim 
to descend from Charlemagne ; and the heroic 
families of Greece, the kings of Macedon and of 
Sparta, the Aleuadie of Thessaly, and Bacehidte of 
Corinth, referred their original to Hercules. 

On the east, Regnier, count of Hainault, will 
dispute Lorraine with the Germans — with Swinti- 
bald, the ferocious son of the king of Germany. 
Regnier-72(?war<Z will remain the type and popular 
name of that strife of stratagem with brute force, 
which eventually terminates in its favour. 

On the north, France takes for its twofold de- 
fence against the Belgians and the Gennans — the 
foresters of Flanders *, and the counts of Verman- 
dois, kindred and allies, more or less faithful, of 
the Carloviugians. 

But the great struggle is on the west, towards 
Normandy and Brittany, where the Northmen are 
accustomed to land yearly. The Breton, Nomciioe', 
puts himself at the head of the people, defeats 
Charles the Bald, defeats the Northmen, defends 
the indej)en(lence of the Breton church against 
Tours, and desires to erect Brittany into a king- 
dom f. On his decease, the Northmen return in 
greater numbers, and the country is reduced to a 
desert, when one of his successors (a.d. 937), the 
heroic Allan Barbetorte, takes Nantes from them ; 
on which occasion he has to cut his way with his 
sword through the brjimbles to get to the cathe- 
dral to return thanks for his victory to God. This 
time, however, the country is delivered. The 
Northmen and the Germans — called in by the king 
against Brittany — are alike repulsed. For thp 
first time Allan convenes the states of the count- 
ship, and the contest between him and the king 
ends by the recognition, on the part of the latter, 
that every serf who takes refuge in Brittany be- 
comes, by that act alone, a freeman J. 

In 859, the lords had hindered the people from 
taking up arms against the Northmen §. In 864, 

Hist, du Lang, i, note at p. 688 and p. 85, of the proofs. — He 
did not give less than the whole of the ancient patrimony of 
his ancestors in France — all their property and rights in the 
Toulousan, the Agenois, the Uutereg, the pays d'Arles, 
Perigueux, Sainiogne, and Poitou. The Benedictines do 
not see either in the material or the form of this document, 
any reason to doubt its authenticity. It may be considered 
the testament of the ancient Aquitanian dynasty, which 
having sought refuge among the Basques, had willed to the 
"Spanish church all it ever possessed in France. The gift 
was reduced by Charles to some estates in Spain, to which, 
indeed, he had no great pretensions. 

* The 'counts of Flanders at first bore this name as well 
as the counts of Anji>a. 

t Histor. Britann. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 49, . . . In corde 
8UO cogitavit ut se regem faceret. According to the chroni- 
cler he thought of ramoving from their se^ the bishops 
nominated to them by the kings of the Franks, and of 
appointing bishops of hLs own choice in their stead, s6 as to 
ensure his own election to the throne. 

t See the authors cited by Daru, Hist, of Brittany, i. 

I Annal. Bertin. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 74. Vulgus promis- 
cuum inter Sequanam et Ligerim, inter so conjurans adver- 


Cliarles the Bald had forbade the barons to build 
castles. A few years elapse ; castles arise in every 
direction, and in every direction the barons arm 
their followers. The barbarians begin to feel the 
obstacles that spring up against them. Robert the 
Strong falls in a battle with the Northmen, near 
Brisserte (a. d. 866). His son Eudes, with better 
success, defends Paris against them in 855 ; and, 
sallying from the town, cuts his way back to it 
through their camp *. They raise the siege, and, 
attacking Sens, fail there as well. In 891, Ar- 
nulph, king of Germany, forces their camp, near 
Louvain, and drives them into the Dyle. In KiS 
and 955, the Saxon emperors, Henry the Fowler 
and Otho the Great, gain their famous victories of 
Merseburg and Augsburg over the Hungarians ; 
and about the same period (a. d. 965 — 972) bishop 
Izarn drives the Saracens out of Normandy, and 
William, viscount of Marseilles, delivei’s Provence 
from them. 

Gradually the barbarians lose confidence, and 
sink into peace. Forsaking their life of pillage, 
they ask for lands whereon to settle. The Norr Il- 
men of the Loire, so terrible under the aged Hast- 
ings, who led them as fares Tuscany, are repulsed 
from the shores of Britain by king Alfred. They 
care not to stay and die there, like their hero, 
Regnar Lodbrog, in a cavern swarming with ser- 
pents, but prefer settling in France, on the beau- 
tiful Loire. Chartres, Tours, and Blois become 
theirs. Theobald, their chief, the progenitor of 
the hou.se of Blois and of Champagne, closes the 
Loire against new invasions, as Rad-holf or Rollo 
presently will the Seine, where he settles w'ith the 
consent of the king of France, Charles the Simple 
or the Fool. He did not, however, betray any 
folly in attaching these Northmen to him, and giv- 
ing them the burthensorae sovereignty of Brittany 
— through which the Bretons and they would mu'" 
tually wear each other out. 'R^l l n - ^ i w nn 
and performing homage, not in person, but by 
jdeputy — his I’eprescntative managed so to e.xecute 
Hhe ceremony of kissing the king’s foot as to throw 
him on his back+. Such was the insolence of« 
these barbarians. 

Thus the Northmen settle down; the natives 
gather strength. France acquires consistency, and 
gmdually shuts herself in. Large feudal seigniories 
rise on all her frontiers, like so many towers, and 
she finds some security in the fonnation of local 
powers — in parcelling out the empire, and breaking 
down unity. Is there, then, no hope that that great 
and noble unity of our country, the image of which, 
at least, has been shown us in the Roman and 
Frankish governments, will one day return ? Have 
we utterly perished as a nation 1 Does there not 
exist, in the midst of France, some central force 
which allows of the belief that the various mem- 
bers will be again brought together, and once more 
form a complete whole ? 

If the idea of unity is preserved, it is in the 


BUS Dancia in SequanS consistentes, fortiter resistit. Sed 
quia incaut^ suscepta est eonun conjuratio, a potentioribus 
nostris facild interficiuntur. 

• Annal. Vedast. ap. Scr. R. Fr. viii. 85. Nortmanni, 
ejus reditum praescientes, accurrenint ei ante portam Tur- 
ns ; Bed ille. emisso equo, a dextris et einistris adversarios 
ctedens, civitatem ingressus. 
t Guillaum. Gemetic. 1. ii. c. 17. 




great ecclesiastical sees which maintain their pre- 
tensions to the primacy. Toure is a centre upon 
the Loire ; Reims forms one in the north. Every 
where, however, the episcopal power is limited by 
the feudal. At Troyes and at Soissons the count I 
lords it over the prelate; at Cambrai and Lyon 
they hold divided power. It is cliietiy in the ' 
king’s domains that the bishops obtain or preserve 
the seignioi'y of their cities. Those of Laon, Beau- 
vais, Noyon, Chalons-sur- Marne, and of Langres, 
become peers of the kingdom ; as do the metropo- 
litans of Sens and Reims, — the first expelling the 
coflnt, the second resisting him. The archbishop 
of Reims, the head of the Gallican church, is long 
the faithful support of the Carlovingians ; and he 
alone seems still to take an interest in the mo- 
narchy and the family on the throne * * * § . 

This a ge-worn dynast y— committed to, the guar- 
diansHTp^oTbisho^ could jiQt Xidly Rxance. En- 
virdhed by wars, and by the ravages of the bar-* 
barians, the kingly title must perforce pass to one- 
or otlier of the chiefs who have begun to ai'm the 
people ; andAhi^-tdli^jlA^. central - 

yrovinces^ The iuhabitants"~or tlie frontier 'are , 
noTTRe ^len to take and defend the idea of' 
unity, which is hateful to them. Independence is 
their wish. 

The church/ of Tours had constituted the centre* 
of the Merovingian world. The centre of tliej 
Carlovingian wars against the Northmen and thej 
Bretons is also on the Loire, but more to the west! 
that is to say, in Anj<ju, close by the Bretagne! 
march. H ere two faniili_e§,ajisc ; tUe.Ili'Qgtiiiltore * 
of the C^.et8.aBd.of tlie Plantagenets, of tRe Juags 
of Frajpfie and pf Engjajvi— Rotfi springing from 
obscure chiefs who distinguished themselves by 
their defence of their country. 

The PJantagenejts,r^fer,th,eili-Jwigitt.to t 

■ 'Slf or Tertulj.pf Rennes in Brittany, according to 
the Chronicle, a simple p easaiik,Ji,viug..ou hunting 
and on the products of fo rest.. Jife. “ Charles the 
Bal J iiamedmni forester of the forest of Nid-de- 
Merlef (Thrush’s nest). His son, who was named 
•«a,iter him, was created seneschal of Anjou. His 
grandson, In^lgcrJ, and the Fulks, his descend- 
ants, were the scourges of Normandy and Brittany.” 

The Capets, likewise, first settled in Anjou, and 
appear to have been Saxon chiefs in the service of 
Charles the Bald§, who trusted to their first .known 

* When Charles tlie Simple sumHaoned his vassals to 
serve against the Hungarians in 919, not one obeyed except 
Heriveus, the archbishop of Reims, who repaired to him 
with fifteen hundred men at arms. Frodoard, 1. iv. c. 14. 

In 935, Louis d'Outremer confirmed all the ancient 

privileges of the church of Reims ; which were again con- 
firmed by Lothaire in 955, and, later, by the Othos. 

+ Gesta Consulun* Andegav. c. 1, 2, ap. Scr. 11. Fr. vii. 
25C. Torquatus .... seu Tortulfus .... habitator rus- 
ticanus fuit, ex copi^ silvestri et venatico exercitio victi- 
tans, &c. See, also, (ibid.) Pactius Lochiensis, de Orig. 
Comitum Andegavensium. 

X The first forester of Flanders was called Ingelram. 

§ Aiinoin de St. Fleury, who wrote in 1005, expressly 
calls Rotbert .... a man of Saxon race . . . .^is sons 
were Eudes and Rotbert. Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. P. ii. 
sec. Iv. p. 357. M. Sismondi is mistaken in supposing that 
Alberic des Trois Fontaines, who wrote two centuries later, 
was the first to trace this genealogy. “ Kings Robert and 
Eudes were sons of Robert the Strong, marquis of the race 
of the Saxons .... but historians tell us nothing further 
of this race.” Ibid. 285.— Guillaum. de Jumit'ges, “Robert, 


an^pstor, Robert the Strong, the defence of the 

Robert 

is slain by Hastings, the leader of the Northmen, 
in the battle* of Brisserte ; whilst his more suc- 
cessful son, Ej^ilfis, repulses them when they lay 
siege to Paris (a.d. 885), and gains a great victory 
over them at Montfaucon *. (>n of 

ebaaeit bw of Franco 

DYNASTiC REVOLUTION. 

The alternations of this long contest which, in 
the space of p, century, confirmed the new dynasty 
on the throne, have been traced with great pereui- 
eacity by M. Augustin Tliiorry in his lettera on the 
History of Fi'anee, and I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of borrowing a few pages from his spirited 
narrative f. The question is treated under one 
point of view only ; but with singular clearness: — 

“ To the revolution of 888, there corresponds in 
the exactest maimer a movement of another kind, 
which raises to the tlirone a man wlio is an entire 
stranger to the Carlovingian family. This king — tbo 
first to whom our liistory can assign the title of .king 
o f Fran ce, as to that of lung of the Franks, 

is ode, or, according to the R(unan pronunciation 
wTiicli then began to prevail, Eudes , son of Robert 
the Sjtrong, count pfAnjou. EfecTed to the diiiad- 
vantage of an heir who was legitimately qualified, 
Eudes was the national candidate of the mixed 
population which had fought for fifty years to form 
a kingdom by itself ; and from his reign dates the 
commencement of a second series of civil wars, 
which, after the struggle of a century, terminated 
by the definitive exclusion of the family of Charles 
the Great. In fact, the French could only regard 
this race, which was thoroughly German, and 
attached by the ties of remembrance and of family 
affection to the countries of the German tongue — 
a# an obstacle to that separation, on which their 
independent existence had just been founded, 

“ It was not through cajirice, but policy, that 
the barons of the north of Gaul, Franks by origin, 
but attached to the iiitei*ests of the country, vio- 
lated the oath taken by their ancestors to the 
family of Pepin, and consecrated king at Compiegne 


count of Anjou, a man of Saxon race, had two sons, prince 
Eudes and Robert, Eudes’ brother." Also, Chron de Strozzi, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 278.— An anonymous writer, author of a 
Life of Louis VIII., says, “ The kingdom passed from the 
race of Charles to that of the counts of Paris, who were of 
Saxon origin.”— Helgald, Life of Robert, c. i., saj's, “The 
august family of Robert, as he himself asserted In holy aud 
humble words, had its origin in Ausonia.” (Ausoniii — 
should not the reading be Saxonia?)- Some historians make 
Neustria Robert’s birth-place ; others, Seez (Saxia, civitas 
Saxonum); others, again, Saisseau (Saxiacum). See the 
preface to the tenth volume of the Historians of France. 
All these opinions are reconciled and confirmed by their 
very discrepancies, on the supposition th^ Robert the Strong 
descended from the Saxons settled in Neustria, and, par- 
ticularly, at Bayeux. The whole coast was called Uitut 
Saxonicum; aift the names of Seez, Saisteau, and of the 
river of Sek, &c., have evidently the same origin. 

• Abbonis versus de Bellus Paris, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vHi 24. 

t The only alteration which I have allowed myself to 
make, is in the German orthography adopted by M. Thierry 
for the proper names. All trace of Ge|nian is almost en- 
tirely lost under the later Carlovingians. 
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a man of Saxon descent, Charles, surnamed the 
Simple or the Foolish* — the licir disj) 0 ssc 8 sed 
by this eledtion — was not slow to justify his exclu- 
sion from the throne by placiti^ hinis(>lf mul<;r the 
protection of Ariiulplj, kinj? of Germany. ‘ Nt>t 
beini;; able to hold «jut,’ says an ancient historian, 

‘ against the power of Eudes, he went, as a sup- 
pliant, to petition the protection of king Arnulpli. 

A public assembly was convened in the city of 
Worms, to wliich Charles rt'pairod ; and, after 
having offered large* presents to Anmlph, was in- 
vested by liim with the sovereignty whose title he 
had assumed. Commands were issued to the 
counts and bishops who dwelt near the Moselle to 
lend him every aid, and to marshal liiin back to 
his kingdom in order that he might be crowned 
there; but all was of no avail. 

‘‘ The Carlovingian party, tlimigb aided by Ger- 
man intervention, did not gain the day over that 
which may be called tlie French pai’ty. They .and 
their chief were several times defeated ; and, after 
each defeat, he placed himself in safety under 
cover of the Meiist.*, out of the limits of the king- 
j dom. Nevertheless, Charles the Sim})Ie, thanks 
: to tlie vicinity of Germany, managed to obtain 
some degree of power in the territory between the 
Mouse and tlie Seine. A remains of the old Ger- 
man belief — that the Welskcs or Walloons wore 
naUiral subjects of the sons of the Franks, con- 
tributed to render this contention for the tlirono 
popular in all the countries adjoining the Rhine. | 
Under pretext of supporting the rights of legiti- 
mate royalty, Swintibald, natural sou of Arnulpli, 
and king of Lorraine, invaded the French terri- 
tory in the year 81)5. He penetrated as far as 
Laon witli an army composed of Lorrains, Alsa- 
cians, and Flemings, but was soon comjiellcd to 
beat a retreat before the army of king Eudes. On 
the failure of this great attempt a kind of political 
reaction took place in the court of Germany, in 
favour of him, who, up to this event, had bt'pii 
^termed a usurper. Eudes was acknowledged 
’,king + ; and a promise was given that no further 
lassistanco should bo furnished the pretender. In 
fact, so long as his opponent lived Charles obtained 
nothing ; but when the death of Eudes renewed 
the question of a change of dynasty, the Kaisar, 
or emperor, again sided with the descendant of the 
I I Frank kings. 

“ Charles the Simple, received as their king, in 

! 898, by numbers of those who had laboured to 
exclude him, reigned at first two-and-twenty years 
without any opposition. It was during this period 
that he ab|ipdone d..aR-^lAi»-xigkta..ta>.Rte.Uyw>i4^ 
bordering on the mputli,QXjhe to.thg JS^or- 

man’cHiefTtSTT^' antl conferred upon him tlie title 
Later still, the duchy of 
Ndrxh^dy serveST to cover the kingdom of France 

• Chronic. Ditniari, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 119. Fuit in 
tJOCiduis partilnis auidam rex ab incolis Karl Sol, id est 
Stetidus, ironici^ dictus.— Rad. Glaber, 1. i. c. 1. ibid. 4. 
CaroJum Hcftetem cognoininatum.— -Chronic. Strozzian. ibid. 
2?3. .... Carolnm Simplicem . — Chronic. S. Maxent. ap. 
Set. R. Fr. ix 8. iCarolus Foilua . — Richard. Pictav. ibid. 
Karolus Simplex sive SiuHus. 
t Eudes must not be magnified into the sovereign of a 
well-defined empire, like Hugh the Great and Hugh 
Capet after him. His kingdom, or rather his army, was a 
fiuctnating one. is a partisan-chief, fighting now in the 
north, now in the south, in Flanders and in Aquitaine. 


against the attacks of the German empire, and of 
its Lorraine or Flemish vassals. The first dnko 
was faithful to the treaty of alliance which he had 
contracted with Charles the Sim])le, and supported 
him, though feebly enough, against Rodbert or 
Robert, king Eudes’ brother, who was elected to 
the throne in 1)22. His sou, William 1., at first 
pursued the same i)olicy ; and wlien the hereditary 
monarch w^as dethroned aud imprisoned at Laon, 
he dechired for him against Radulf or Raoul, Ro- 
bert’s brother-in-law, who had been elected and 
crowned king througli hate of the Frank dynasty ; 
but some years afterwards, changing bides, he fer- 
soetk the cause of Charles the Simple, and entered 
into an alliance with king Raoul. ex[)ect- 

ing greater advantages from a.xeturu AtlJjis early 
traek, lie lent an energetic assistance to th e retu rn 
of Cliai:Jes!a’ son, Louis,.. 

(from beyond the sea). 

The new'Ji ing, to whom the French party, either 
thi’oiigh exhaustion or from motives of prudence, 
o])})OK<!d no competitor, inf!u''r.e<‘d l-y h“wyfit:i’-y 
iindhiWttuiJx to seek friends 1 .i-i.-l 
traeted a strict, alliance v i.h i i-i-; .[ Lai 
name, king of German\^ tlie most iiowerful and 
most ambitious prince of the day. The barons, 
who entertained a great aversion to the Teutonic 
infiueiice, were much discontented witli this al- 
liance. The rjcpxaagutMiy^; feli»S 

w as Hughj. c<m ut o f. Pmas, suruaiued the Great 
fi'oiTilns niihiciii^’ possessions, and who was the 
most ]>Mwcrlul man b-iwi'cn the Seine and the 
Loire ; ami, as soon as their mutual distrust had 
brought about a now w’ar botw’oeii the two parties 
(a. p. 940), who for fifty years had betni arrayed 
against each other, Hugh the Great, though not 
^assuming the title of King, played against Louis 
U’Outremer the same part wliieli had been played 
Iby Fades, Robert, and Raoul, against Cdiarles tlPt'’" 
Simple. His first care was to de}>rive the oj>pobite 
I faction of the support of the duke of Normandy, and, 
i succeeding in this, he managed to neutralize the 
effects of the German influence by Norman inter- 
vention. The whole strength of Louis and th^ 
jErankish party Avas dashed to jiieces, in 945, 
against the little duchy of Normandy. The king, 

[ 'SDvercorae in a pitched battle, was taken prisoner, 

I together with sixteen of liis counts, and confined 
j in the tower of Rouen, from which he tvas only 
I released to be delivered up to the chiefs of the 
national party, wlio imprisoned him at Laon. 

“ In oi*dor to cement tlie recent alliance between 
this party and the Normans, Hugh the Gi'eat pro- 
mised his daughter in main-iage to their duke. 
But this confederation of the two Gallic powers 
nearest to Germany drew down upon them a coali- 
tion of the Teutonic powers, the chief of which at 
this time were king Otho and tlie count of Flan- 
ders. The deliverance of king Louis was the 
ostensible motive of the war, but the confederates 
promised themselves results of a very different 
nature. Their aim vvas to annihilate the Norman 
poAver^by annexing the duchy to the crown of 
France, on the restoration of their ally, Louis ; 
expecting in return a large accesbion of territory 
at the expense of the French kingdom*. Under 
the l(^ding of the king of Germany, they invaded 
France in 946. Otho, say the contemporary his- 

• Scr. R. Fr. viiL 226. 
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torians, advanced at the head of thirty- two legions 
as far as Reims. The national party, width kt]>t 
a king in prison, and had no king at its head, could 
not a,sseuible sufheient forces to repulse the in- 
vaders. King Louis was restored to liberty, and 
the confederates advanced even up to the walls of 
Rouen ; but this brilliant carapaigu was attended 
by no decisive result. Normandy remained inde- 
pendent, and the liberated monarch had no more 
friends than before. On tlie coiitrai’y, the miseries' 
brought in the train of invasion were ijnjuited to' 
1dm; and, soon threatened with a second deposi- 
ti^i, he retired beyond the Rhine to imidore fresh 
succour *. 

“In the year .,918,- a council of the German 
bishops met at Ingelhcim, by order of, kinj;JL)tho, 
in order to take into consideration, among other 
matters, the gricfii_i)f„ Louis 4'Outrcuier .Against 
Hugh the^Great and his party. The king of tl>e^ 
Kre'ncira[)])eaivd as asup])licant before this foreign | 
assembly. After the. pype’ikiegatc had annoimced 
the object for which the synod was convcni'd, he 
rose from his seat by the sale of the kmg of Ger- 
many, and spoke as follows: — ‘None of you are 
ignorant that raes.sengt*|^ from count Hugh and 
the other lords of France sought me out in the 
country beyond the sea to invite me to ivturn to 
the kingdom which was my paternal inheritance. 

I w'as consecrated and crowned by the \viMhes ami 
amidst the acclamations of all the chiefs, and ol 
the army of France ; but, shortly afte”\vurds, count 
Hugh traitorously got p(.sscssiou of my jierson, 
deposed, and imprisoned me for a whole year, 
and, at last, I only obtained my deliverance by 
})utting in his power the city of Laon, the only city 
of my crowui still faithful to me. II there be any 
one W'ho maintains that all these misfortunes which 
liavo fallen upon mo since my aecession to the 
.Ijirone, have happened to inc through my own 
fault, 1 am ready to answer the charge cither by 
submitting to the judgment of the synod, and ot 
the king hei’e present, or in single combat.’ As 
may be imagined, neitlier pleader nor champion of 
the opposite party presented himself to submit 
^a national difference to the judgment (tf the em- 
peror of the •land beyond the Rhine ; and the 
council, transferred to Treves at the instance of 
Leudulf, the Oesar’s chaplain and didegate, jiro- 
nounced tlie following sentence By virtue of; 
the apostolical authority, w'e excommunicate countj 
Hugh, king Louis’s enemy, on account of the illsj 
of every kind wdiicli he has wTouglit upon hiniJ 
until such time as the said count repent and givd 
full satisfaction to the legate of the sovereign poij 
tiff. If lie refuse to submit, he will h.ave to pr<f 
cced to Rome to procure absedution.’ 

“ On the demise of Louis d Outremer, in the 
ycAr 954, his soif LotliaiaP succceik.d him -»UtUout 
any apparent opposition. T vyo y ears aftei'ward-s 
count H ugh die d, leaving three sons, the eldest oft 
whom, who was nameff after him, inherited the| 
countship of Paris, also called the duchy of France. 
Before his death, his father had recommended him 
to Rickard or Richard, duke of Normandy, *s to the 
natural defender of 1ms family and of his party t. 
This party seemed to slumber until the year 9B0.” 
O' 

» Scr. R. Fr. viii. 203. 

t Bichardo duci tilium nomine Huponem copmendare 
studuit, ut eju8 patrocinio tutus, inimicoruni ftaudibus non 
rapeietur. Id. ibid. 207. 


Preponderance of (1 erinany . , ... _ 
lieno^^^ of Otho. ' 


This^aiumber, which M. Thierry forgets t<> ex- 
plain, was nothing else than th e ipinoyity ol Idn g 
aivfl iif duke of Frniict', under 

the guardianship of their mothers Hedwige and 
Gerberge, hotii sisters of tlie S:>xon Otho, king of 
Germany Tins jaiwerful monarclj seems at this 
time to have governed Franco through (In* inter- 
mediation of hi.s brother, Bruno, archbishop of 
Cologne and duke of Lorraine, and of the Low' 
Countries f. These relations aecouut for the Ger- 
manic character whicli M. Tliierry notices in the 
later Carlovingians. Louis d’Outremer, brought 
up among the Anglo-Saxons, and Lothaire, tin? 
son of a Saxon princess, naturally spoke the G<*r- 
maii tongue. The prejionderaiice of Germtiiiy at 
this jicriod, and the reimwn of Otlnt, the eoiupieror 
ot the Hungarians and master of Italy, will like- 
wise justify (ho lu-edileetion of these jvrinees for 
tlm language of the great king of his day. The 
later (-arlo\ ingians and first Capetians were not a 
whit the more warlike for their consanguinity with 
the Othos. Hugh Capet and his son Robert, princes 
devoted to the Church, are little calculated to 
r<‘niind one of tlx* adventurous character of Robert 
the Strong and of Elides, their aneestors, who felt 
no .seruple ut waging war with bishoiis ; as, for 
instanee, againr^i the arehbishop of Koiinsi’, But 
to risuine M. Tliii rry s narrative. 

After the death of Otho the Great, “ king lai- 
thaiiv, abtiudoiiiiig himself to the impulse of Fivneh 
feeling, broke with the German powers, and cnilea- 
vourcsl to pusli the froiitic-r of his kingdom as far 
as llic Rhine. Suddenly invading the empire, h« 
Sojourned as compicror in Ij ie J>a|aQe ot Aix-la- 
Cliai>cllc. But this adventurous expedition, which 
liattered French vanity, only served to bring the 

G niniu-.Allniaiis.T.orrains. Flejnii!p«,imd Saxons, 
to ihe jiumber of sixt> thousand, to ihe In-igbls of 
Montmartre, where this vast army ehantt'd in 
chorus one of the verses of the Jc ])<'uni iheir 
gener^tho emperor Otho, as it ofteii happens, 
wVs’Tnorc succcssfur in invasion tlian in retreat. 
Defeated by the French at the pas.sage of the 
y\Tsne, he was only enabled to regain th(‘ frontiers 
through tin; medium of a truce with king Lothaire, 
According to the Chronicles, this truce, concluded 
against the will of the French ai-iny, revived the 
.puurel of the two imrties, or rather supphed a 

* Alberic. Tr. Font. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 00. “ Louim 
d’Outremer married Gerberge, sister of the emperor Dfho. : 
Duke Hugh the Great, .seeing tins, and in order to be even : 
with him, and to counterbalance the credit wliieh Loudj 
had obtained with Otho, look to wife the other sister, 
Hedwige. From these two sisters sprang the imperial race 
of Germany, and the royal races of France and England.” 

t Hedwige and Gerherge both iiut themselves under 
Bruno’s protection, and he restored peace lictween hi« 
nephews. Frodoard Chronic, ap. her K. Fr. vin. 211. Vita 
S Brunonis, ap. Scr R. Fr. ix. 124.-The two sisters visited 
Otho when he came to Aix, in dC>h, and never, says the 
Chronicles, did they experience the like joy. Chronic. Turon. 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 54. ♦ 

t Frodoard, 1 iv. ap. Scr. R Fr. vi'n, 157 For 

Odo besieged Reims, committed immense slaughter and 
plundered the%own, and gave up the property of the church 
of Reims to his followers, insisting upon the i>lunder of the 

§ As many priests as possible being brought together, he 
ordered the AtMma fe martyrum, &c. to be sung so loudly 
that Hugo and all the Parisians marvel thepiat. Scr. R. 
Fr. viii. 232. 
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The change of dynasty hardly noticed 
in the distant provinces. 


new pretext for resentments which had not ceased 
I to exist *. 

“ Threatened, like his father and his grandfather, 
by the implacable enemies of the Carlovingian 
race, Lothaire looked towards the Rhine for aid in 
course of distress. He resigned in favour of the 
imperial court his conquests in Lorraine, and all 
the pretensions of France over a part of the king- 
dom. This, says a contemporary writer, seriously 
saddened the heart of the lords of France. Never- 
theless, they did not betray their discontent in a 
hostile manner. Instructed by the ill success of 
attempts reiterated during nearly a hundred years, 
they would undertake nothing against the reigning 
dynasty except sure of gaining their end. King 
Lothaire, — to judge by his conduct, more able and 
active than his two predecessors +, — took a clear 
view of the difficulties of his position, and neglected 
no means of overcoming them. In 9^, tal king 
advan tage ^4«i^rand of tfie nunwi^jof 

his 8on,.he suddenly dissolved he 
had concluded with tfife'enipire, and a gai n invaded 
Loccaiue ; an aggression which restorMLiHrsome 
of his popularity. Thus, he avoided any open 
rebellion until the end of his reign. Each day, 

1 however, his power diminished. The power which 
she lost passed into the hands of Hugh — the son of 
lllugh the Great — count of the isle of Finance and 
of Anjou, surnamed in the French of the time 
j Capet or Chapet. ‘ Lothaire,’ writes one of the | 
' Inost distinguished individuals of the tenth century, 
^*is king only in name. Hugh, without the title, is 
'king in truth and deed ” 

The German princes were deterred by the diffi- 
culties of every kind which opposed a fourth res- 
toration of the Carlovingians (a.d. 987), and sent 
no array to the assistance of Charles, brother of the 
last king but one, and holding * the dukedom of 
Lorraine of the empire — who aspired to the French 
throne. Reduced to the poor assistiince of his 
partisans within the kingdom, the utmost of 
Charles’s success was the gaining possession of 
Laon, where the strength of the place enabled him 
to sustain a blockade until he was betrayed and 
4 given up by one of his own party. Hugli Capet 
Vonfiued him in the tower of Orleans, where he 


* Paciflcatus est Lotharius rex cum Othone rege, Remis 
cSvitate, contra voluntatem Hugonis et Haiurici, fratris 
8ul, et contra voluntatem exercitus sui. Scr R. Fr. viii. 
224. 

t With regard to this observation of M. Thierry’s, we 
may observe that the Carlovingians did not degenerate to 
the same extreme as the Merovingians. If Louis the 
Stammerer were surnamed Nthil- fecit (Do-Nothing), we 
must bear in mind that he reigned only eighteen months ; 
and the Annals of Metz boast his mildness and his sense 
of justice.— Louis HI. and Carloman gained a victory over 
the Northmen (a.d. 879).— Charles the Sot concluded an 
advantageous treaty with them (a.d. 911). He defeated 
his rival king Robert, and slew him, it is said, with his 
own hand. (Chronf,. Tur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. lx. 51.)— Louis 
d’Outremer evinced a courage and an activity which ought 
not to have drawn upon him the satirical proverb — Do- 
minus in convivlo, in cubiculo,” (lord of the feast, and 
king of the chamber.) Mirac. S. Bened. ibid. ix. 140. — 
Finally, as D. Vaissette observes, the youth of Louis le 
Faineant (the Sluggard), the shortness of his reign, and the 
j valour which he displayed at the siege of Reims, did not 
desoire this fumame of the later Merovingians. 

I $ Qerberti Epi»t. Sp. Scr. R. Fr. x. 387. 


died. His two sons, Louis and Charles, born in 
prison, and banished from f’rance after their 
father’s death, found an asylum in Germany, where 
their connexions and family ties secured them a 
welcome. 

“ Although the new king was of a German stock 
— his want of relationship with tlie imperial dy- 
nasty, and the very obscurity of his origin, which 
could not be traced beyond the third generation, 
pointed him out as a candidate to the native race, 
whose restoration had been preparing since the 
dismemberment of the empire. 

. "In om’ national history, the accession of fhe 
jthird race far exceeds in importance that of the 
second. Strictly speaking, it constitutes the end 
of tlie reign , pf the Franks, and the substitution 
of a monarclw for a government founded 

on conquest. Henmorward, our history is un- 
mixed, and we follow and recognise the same 
people, despite the changes that take place in man- 
ners and civilization. This national identity is the 
foundation on which the dynastic unit}- has for so 
many ages rested. The people seem tohave had asin- 
gular presentiment of this long succession of kings, 
on the accession of the third race. The report ran 
that in 981, St. Valery, whose relics Hugh Ca})et, 
then count of Paris, had just had translated, ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and said — ‘ For what 
ithou hast done, thou and thy descendants shall 
me kings to the seventh generation— that is, for 
fever*.’ 

" This popular legend is repeated by all chro- 
niclers without exception, even by those few who, 
disapproving of the change of dynasty, assert the 
cause of Hugh to be bad, and accuse him of treason 
to his lord, and disobedience to the decrees of the 
Church +. The belief was very generally diffused 
among the commqiialty, that the new reigning 
fam ily had-is§ued .£i‘jum..4heir ^qyj n class ; nor waff*' 
its cause injured by this belief, whiclTpre vailed for 
several centuries J.” 

The accession of a new d^masty was hardly 
noticed in the distant provinces §. What matter 
was it to the lords of Gascony, of Languedoc, and* 
of Provence, to know whether he who bore towards 
the Seine the title of king, was cafled Charles or 
Hugh Capet ? 

For a long time the monarch will have little 
more influence than a duke or a mere count. It 


• Chronic. Sithien. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 298. 
t Acta SS. Onl. S. Bened. sec. v. p. 5^7, 

J Raoul. Glaber, monk of Cluny, who died in 1048, con- 
tents himself witli saying — " Hugh Capet was the son of 
Hugh the Great, and grandson of Robert the Strong; but I 

( postpone relating his origin, because tlie higher it is traced 
the obscurer it becomes.”— L. i. c. 2, Scr. R. Fr. x, — 
Dante subscribes to the popular belief which refers the 
"•'’gin ef ’^*1 ’9 biitn^^]^- (^f Pari s : — 

Di me son nati i Filippi, i Luigi, 

Per cui novellamente e Francia retta. 

Figliuol fui d’ un becca io di Parigi, 

Quando ii regi aiitichi venner meno, 

Tutti fuor ch’un renduto in panni bigi. 

Purgatorio, c. xx. v. 49. 

§ A monk of Maillezais (Poitou) says in his Chronicle 
(ap Scr. R. Fr. x. 182) .... “It i||ls said that king 
Robert reigned over the Franks.” — The duke of Aquitaine, 
at this time (a. d. 1016) William of Poitiers, recognised the 
king of Arles as his sovereign. See the Chronicle of Dit- 
mar, 1. vii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 132, 133. 
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is, however, something for him to be the equal of i 
the great vassals, and for monarchy to have de- 
scended from the lofty summit of Laon, and to have 
wallced forth free from the guardianship of the 
archbishop of Reims*. The later Carlovingians 
were often at a loss to make head against the 
pettiest barons. Thjg^Capeta..are ppwevfpl lords, 
capable of resisting by themselves the count of 
Anjou or the .count of Poitiers. They hold mapy 
couiitshjpa in their own hands. Each accession to 
the'THrmie^^ worth a new title to them, as the 
ransom of royalty, as the mdemnification for the 
cro'^ n which they still forbore seizing. Hugh the 
Great obtains from Louis IV. the duchy of Bur- 
gun^.,, and the title of duke of Aquitaine from 
Lothaire. 

Xfiased as thO later Carlovingians were, royalty 
was but a name— an all-but-forgotten remem- 
brance. Transferred to the Capets, it becomes 
a hope, a living right, which slumbers, it is true, 
but which, when needful, will awaken. With the 
third race, as with the second, royalty was re- 
newed by a family of large proprietors— friendly 
to the church. Property and the church, the land 
and God, form the deep limndations on which mo| 
narchy tvill once more rise and flourish. 

Arrived at the term of the German sway and 
accession of French nationality — let us pause a 
moment. The year 1000 draws nigh— the great 
and solemn epoch at which the middle ages ex- 
pected the end of the world to arrive. In truth, 
the end did come. Let us cast our looks back- 
wards. France has already lived two ages of its 
life as-a-nation. 

Tn the first, the races depoRtg,dJlimaelv-ea_onej^ 
upon^tiTe ojto, so as to fertilise the Gallic soilj 
wrtK'"triTir alluvions. Above the Celts are placed 
the Romans,- and, last deposit of all, the Germans 
:^the ikest. comers into the world. Such are the 
livin^elements and materials of society. 

IiLiUs-secjnd-age begina„.tUa..teair, 
races : socie^ seeks t^^tUe-dawn. France would 
fauTBecorae a ib'S world ; but the organization 
■»of such a world presupposes fixity and order. 
Fixity— that attachment to soil and to proper^ 
which cannot be felt so long as the immigrations ofl 
new races continue — scarcely exists under the CaiM 
lovingians, and will only be completely established* 
by the influence of feudalism. _ 

Seemingly, order and unity had been attained by 
the Romans, and by Charlemagne. But wherefore 

♦ Charles the Bald, on his accession to the throne, only 
saw with Hincmar’s eyes. “ Non solum de rebus ecclesias- 
ticis,etc.” (Frodoard,Liii.c.l8) It was Hincmar, again, 
who governed Louis the Stammerer, (Hincmar. epist. ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. ix. 254) mnd who, as he himself boasted, made 
Louis III. king.— His successor, Fulk, was the protector of 
Charles the Simple in his minority. He crowned him m the 
year 893, when he was fourteen years of age, treated in his 
name with king Arnulph and with Eudes, and at 
him king in 898. (Chronic. Sithiens. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 72. 
Frodoard, 1 iv. c. 3. 5.)-After him, Henveus in 920, won 
• back to their allegiance the royal vassals who had»revolted, 
^Td confirmed the^ave^ing monarchy 

Scr. R. Fr. ix. 50 .-Frodoard, 1. iv. c. 15.) He came alone 
with his retainers, to protect him against the 
the Hungarians. (Frodoard. 1. iv. ® 

made war on Heribert with archbishop Arnold, to whom 
he granted the privilege of coining money. (Albenc. ap. 
Scr, R. Ft. ix. 66,— Frodoard, 1. iv. c. 26, sqq.) 

were they so evanescent % Because they were alto- 
gether material and external, concealing tlie fitter 
disorder and obstinate discQC.d.of 
mente^ih^ had.(Quly.te togetlji^ liy force. 

Uuder^ilie flC tfie 

Roman administration, mpre^, pJLlfiSfi JC.cyived by, 
Cliarlgniagne", weix^fioncca^l'v^ -difljcrenccs of race,! 
of .language, and of feeling, want of pominunica- 
tioHj^ ^mutual. ignoi\ance, and iuatiuctive antipa- 
thies ; — “ mortiia quiiictiam jungelmt corpora 
vivis, torment! genus,’^ — this tyrmniical junction of 
antagon list natures was tprtujr^. Its agony may bo . ‘ 
infei^d from tlie' eagenieBS and violence with 
which the nations tore themselves from the eni- ■ 
pire. 

'spirit. unity. 

Matter, essentially dlvmbla) seeks dwunion and 
discord. Material unity is a contradiction in 
terms, and, in policy, is tyranny. Sjiirit alone has 
the riglit tQ,efifect union.* It alone comprehends, 
en^races, and, to say all in one word-— Iftjajfi. As 
has been so well put by tlie metapliysies of Chris- 
tianity — Unity implies Power, Love, ahd 

Unity must begiii fliRbugh theji]^irit — through 
the Clnjpeh. But, to enable it ’tcTgive unity, tlie 
Churcli hei*self must become one. Tn the organiza- 
tion of the Carlovingian woi’ld, the episcopal aris- 
tocracy has utterly failed. It must humble itself, 
learn subordination, accept the hierarcliy, and, to 
rise from powerlessne-ss to strengtli, become the 
pontifical monarchy, Tlion, amidst the disjK*rsion 
of material things, will appear the invisible unity 
of mutual understanding, the only real unity — 
that of mind.s and of wills. Then will feudalism, 

, apparently a chaos, contain a substantial and potent 
harmony, whereas in the pompous deceit of im- 
perial unity lurked anarchy alone. 

Waiting the advent of the spirit, and the breath 
of God from on high— matter is diK])orsed towards 
the four qfiarters of the world. Division is sub- 
divided ; the grain sand seeks to }»art into 

atoms. Men abjure, and curse, and refuse to know 
one another. Kach asks, ‘ Who is my brother % 
and becomes fixed by isolating himself. One will 
perch with the eagle ; another will intrench him- 
self behind the torrent. Soon, man no longer 
knows whether there exist a world beyond liis 
canton, or liis valley. He takes root, and 6tnl«;s 
into the earth — “pcs, modo tarn velox, pigris radi- 
cibus hucret.’^ But lately, b© classified birnsclf, 
and M'ould be judged by the law peculiar to his 
race— Burgundian, Lombard, or Gothic. Man 
was a person, the law personal. Now, man be- 
comes land— the law is territorial. Jurisi>rudenee 
becomes a matter of geography. 

At this stage, nature takes upon herself to regu- 
late the affaire of men. They fight ; she divides. 
At first, «he tries her strength, and maps out 
kingdoms on the empire with l>old and free strokes. 
The basins of the Seine and Loire, those of the 
Meuse, the Safine, and the Rhone — liere are four 
kingdoms; they only want nam*s; you can calU 
them, if you so will, the kingdomj^.pi JlStflce* oU 
Lorr^, of Burgundy, and^QlXcaXfiace. It is 
Bouglrtto lifute them. Far fr*m it; they divide, 
themselves. Rivers and mountains enter their 
protest against unitj. Division triumphs : each 
point of space asserts its independence. The val- 
ley becomes a kingdom ; the mountain, a kingdom. 

History should obey this moa^ement, disperse 
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Geography— the foundation 
of history. 


PICTURE OF FRANCE. 


General view of the country. 


herself as well, and trace on every point where 
they arise all the feudal dynasties. Let us endea- 
vour to disentangle this vast subject, by clearly 
defining the original characters of the provinces 
in whi<m these dynasties have come to hind. In 
its historicai development, each was clearly modified 


by the different influence of its respective soil and 

1 climate. Liberty is potent in civilized ages, nature 
in barbarous ones. In these the accidents of 
locality are all-powerful as the laws of fate j and 
hiere geography becomes a history. 



BOOK THE THIRD. 


PICTURE OF FRANCE. 



The history of France begins with the French 
language. Language is the distinguishing mark 
of nationality. The earliest monument of our lan- 
guage is the oath dictated hy Charles the Bald to 
his brother, at the treaty of 843 *. In the l?alf 
century following, the different countries of France, 
up to that time confounded in a “yague and obscure 
unity, assume distinctive charaetei’S from the 
feudal dyna.stica established in them. Their popu- 
lation, so long floating and unsettled, is fixed and 
seated. We know where are the respective people 
of each : and at the same time that they all 
begin to exist and act apart, they gradually acquire 
a voice : each has its history, which each relates 
for itself. 

Through the infinite variety of the feudal world, 
and the multiplicity of objects with which it at first 
distracts the eye and the attention, France never- 
theless stands manifest. For the first time she 
displays herself under her geographic form. When 
the wind dissipates the vain and fantastic fog wifh 
which the German empire had covered and ob- 
scured everything, the country comes out into full 
light, with all its local differences defined by its 
mountains and its rivei’S. Th6 political correspond 
with the jihysical divisions. Far from there hav- 
ing been, as is commonly stated, c<knfusion and 
chaos, all was order — inevitable and fated regu- 
larity. Strange + ! our eighty-six departments cor- 
respond, or very nearly so, with the eighty-six dis- 
tricts of the Capitulanes, whence sprang most of 
the feudal sovereignties; and the revolution which 
gave the death-blow to feudalism was fain to imi- 
tate it 

The true starting point of our history is a poli- 
tical division of Fraitce, founded on its natural and 
physical division. A a U.ogp;t,her 
geoCTauhv.. It is irapo^ible to describe the feudal 
or tnepi»^}icid! period (the latter epithet is equally 
characteristic), without first tracing the peculiar- 
ities of tlie provinces. N<\r is it sufficient to define 
the gcographicalSorm of these different countries. 
They are to he thoroughly illustrated by their 
fruits alone — I mean by tlie men and |he events of 
their history. From the point of view wdiere we 
are about to place ourselves, we shall predict what 
each of them will do and produce ; we shall indi- 

* See p. 94. 

4 Scr. 11. Fr. vii. S16, 617. Capital, anni 8^53.— See, also, 
Guteot, Ccurs of isis, t. iii. p. 27. 


cate to them their destiny, and dower them in the 
cradle. i 

And first, let us view' France in its whole, that ! 
W'c may see how it will divide of itself. ^ j 

Let us ascend one of tf!e highest summits of the 
Vosges, or, if you choose, let us seat ourselves on 
the Jura — our back to the Alps. Could our sight 
take in an horizon of three hundred leagues, we 
sliould distinguish an undulating line, extending 
from the wood-crowned lulls of Luxembourg and 
of Ardennes to the balloon-shaped hills of the 
Vosges, and thence along the vin^ slopes of Bur- 
gundy to the volcanic crags of the Cevennes, and 
to the vast wall of the r\renees. This line marks 
the great water-shed. On its western side de- 
scend to the ocean the Seine, the Loire, and the 
Garonne; on the other, the Meuse flows to the 
north, the Saone and Rhone to the south. In the 
distance are two continental islands, as it were-^ 
Brittany, low and nigged, of (piartz and granite 
only, a huge shoal placed at the angle of France to 
sustain the shock of the cun’ent of the strait ; and 
Auvergne, green and rude, a vast extinct fire, 
with its forty volcanoes. • 

The basins of the Rhone and of the Garonne, 
notwithstanding their importance, are only second- 
ary. Ill the north alone life exists in the ful- 
ness of strength ; and in it was wTought the great 
movement of the nations. In ancient times there 
I set a cuiTcnt of races from Germany into France : 

I the grand political stiniggle of modern times has 
Ijlain betiveen France and England. These two 
jnations are placed facing each other, as if to invite 
jto contest. On their most important sides the two 
Countries slope towards each oilier, or you may say 
(that they form but one valley, of w hich the Straits 
lof Dover are the bottom. On ^his side are the 
l^ine and Paris ; on that, London and the Thames. 
iBut England presents to France that portion of her 

i .’hich is German — keeping behind her the Celts of 
Vales, Scotland, and Ireland. France, on the 
ontrary, backed by her Germanic pixivinces (Lor- . 
aine Alsace), opposes her Celtic front to Eng- I 
.and. Each country views the other on its most ^ 
hostile side. 

Germany is not opposed to France, but rather 
lies parallel with her. Like the Meuse and the 
Scheldt, the Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, run into the 
northern seas. Besides, German France sympa- 
thizes with Germany, her parent. As for Roman 
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and I])fTian Fi-ance, notwitli.standing the .splendour 
of Marseilles and of Bordeaux, she only faces the 
old world of Africa and of Italy, or else tlie vagu« 
abyss of ocean. From Spain we are severed by 
the Pyrenees even more completely than she is by 
the sea from Africa. Rising above the region of 
rain and of the lower clouds to the por of Veiias- 
que, aivd prolonging our view over Spain, we see 
that there Europe ends. A new world opens ; be- 
fore ns is the blazing sun of Africa ; behind, a fog 
undulating with a con.stitnt wind. 

Looking at France in its latitude, its zones are 
at once discriminated by their products. In the 
north are the low and rich plains of Belgium and 
of Flanders, with their fields of flax, hops, and of 
coknvort, and the bitter northern vine. From 
Reims to the Moselle begins the region of the true 
vine and of wine ; all sjnrit in Champagne, and 
good and warm in Burgundy, it grow’s heavier and 
duller in Languedoc, to awaken again at Bor- 
deatix. The mulberry and the olive appear at 
]\Iontauban ; but these delicate children of the 
south are ever exposed to risk in the unequal 
climate of France *. Longitudinally, the zones 


* Arthur Younpr, in his AKvicnltural Tour tluouph 
Fiance, says (vol i. p. 2^3), “ France admits a division into 
tluee capital parts, 1st, of vin es; 2ndly, o f niaiz^ 3r(ily, of 
olues— vhich plants give^’lliie three districts of, Ist, the 
n'orTTiern, where vines are not planted; 2dly, the central, 
in which maiz is not planted: 3idly, the souni, in winch 
olives, mulberries, vines, and maiz arc all found. The line 
of separation between vines and no vines, as I ob.scrvetl 
myself, is at Coucy, ten mi]e.s to the north of Soissons ; at 
Cleimont, in the Ileauvoisois; at Beaumont, in Maine; and 
Ilerbiynac, near Guerande, in Bretagne ” Tliis limitation, 
though perhaps too rigorous, is, generally speal;ing, exact. 

The following account of the importations by winch the 
“•-getable kingdom has been enriched in France, gives a high 
idea of the inhiiite vaiiety of soil and of climate that dis- 
tingaishes our country: — 

“ Ciiarlemagne’s orchard at Paris was considered unique, 
from it.s containing apple and pear, trees, the walnut, service- 
trees, and chestnuts The potat o, now the staple food of 

large part of our population, was not brought to us ^pit i 
dll the clo 5 e of the sixteenth century. We arc in- 
debted to St. Lotus for the inodorous raininculus of the 
plains of Syria. Ambassadors had to employ tlieir inllucnce 
to procure France the garden ranunculus, Piovins is in-i 
dehted for her gardens of ro.ses to the irouieur Thibaut,! 
count of Chanipagne and of Brie, joining the cru.sadcs.J 
Constantinople supplied us with the hoxj^-idiiistnut at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century We long envied 
Turkey the tulip, of which we now possess_ nine Jumjared 
s i)e^e .s, oif grater beauty than 'those of 'any''dt7ier“ [country. 
The cjmw'as hardly knowm in France lieforc the^tiine of 
Franci^tll£j:ir.st; nor the artichoke before the sixteenth 
century. The niglberr y tvas not planted here till the mid- 
dle f C'-'’ fT rt'':‘:'th Ko^tam^’-lcau is indebted 

fori- ill . ■■i:!-' ■ ■■ , i ‘l•‘• ■ f :a • to the island of 

Cypxuft. We have fetched the w.X; ■ the 

neighbourhood of Babyi' n '' " ' c. : i 'io-ii \ .i;ua 'C c 

black-ash and the iT^n;:- • \ i , I' o .• C_m,i i.i :1. ■. , ! 

of-Peru,”from Mexico ; ■ ■ ■■r ' ■> s. :r-* (.intiti. 1 1. - 

inignionette, from' Kgypt ; Indmn ^orti . from (Bj|iy.ea ; ’the 
ricinus or palr naVhiusti. and the Trl'dian date-pie^, from 
Africa; the^jas^ion-tlower and the Jerusalem-arfichoke, 
from Brazil; the gour^lind the .agave, from Anierica ; 

from Mpx icoT amomum, from Madeira; the 
angelica, from the mountains of Lapland: th* yellow day- 
lily. Siberi i : the hal samine , fron i India ; the tuberose , 
froij^thrisland of Ceyloii ; "theViarBefry and the cauliflower, 
froin the La^Tnor siT-rn dish, from China', rhubarb, from 
Tartary.; buck-w}ieat7~from Greece; the phormium-tenax. 


jii’e not less distinct. YY' shall presently sec the 
intimate relations which connect, ns in one long 
belt, the frontier provinces of Ardennes, of Lor- 
raine, of Franche-Comtd, and of Daupbiny. The 
oceanic zone, formed, on the one hand, liy Flan- 
dors, Picardy, and Normandy, and, on the other, 
liy Poitou and Guiemio, would float at it» immense 
length, were it not bound tightly I’ound the middle 
by the bard knot of Brittany. 

It lias boon said, Pam, Mouen, and JlaTrc, are 
one cif if,of irltich tlie Seine k the high rtreet. Betake 
yourstdf to the south of this inagnificent stri'et, 
where castles join castles, villages join villages. 
Pass from the Lower Seine to Calvados, and from 
Calvados to the Channel — whatever be the richness 
and fertility of the country, the towms become 
fewer, arable decreases, pasture increases. The 
aspect of the country is serious ; it soon becomes 
wild and gloomy. To the lofty castles of Nor-f 
mandy succeed the humble manor-houses of the 
Bretons. Tlie costume seems to follow the change 
of architecture. The triumidial bonnet of tlie 
w'omeu of Caux, which bespeaks so fitly the dangh'* 
ters of the conqueroi's of England, widens out to- 
ward.s Caen, grows flat at Viile-l>iou, divides and 
figui’es in the wind at St. Malo ; sometimes like 
the sails of a mill, at othi'r.s like those of ii ship. 
On another side, di'essos of skins b<*gin at Laval. 
The increasing density of ^the forc'st.s, the solitude 
of La Trappe — wliere the monks hxul together a 
.savage lift — the expressive names of the towns, 
Fongeros and Rtnues (both signifying Iicath or 
fei-n), the grey waters of tlie Mayenne and the 
Villaiue — all announce the wildness (jf the country. 

It is here, however, that we wish to begin our 
study of France. The Celtic province, the eldest- 
boni of the monarchy, claims our first glance. 
Hence we will jiass on to the old rivals of the 
Celts, the Basipies and the llx iiaiis, not less obsti- 
nate in their mountains than the Celt in his heaths 
ayd marshes. Then we may proceed to tlie coun- 
tries blended and confounded by the Roman and 
German conquests. We .shall thus have studied geo- 
grajdiy in chronological order, and have travelled 
at once in space and in lime. 

Brittany, poor and hard, the re.si.“tant element 
of Fi'ance, extends her fields of quartz and of 
schistus from the slate-quarries of Chatcauliii, 
near Brest, to the .slaf e-quarries (A' Aiigor^i. This 
is her extent, goidogically speaking. However, 
from Angers to Rennes, the country is a debatea^de 
land, a border like that between England and Scot- 
land, whicb early e.scapefl from Brittany. The Breton 
tongue docs intt even begin at lieiiiKS, but about 
Elveii, Pontivy , Lom]cac,nnd Cliatelaudren. Tin ncc, 
as far as Cape Finisterre, it is true lirittany — Breton 
Brittany (Bretagne bretonnante), a country which 
has Ijecomc alt(»geiher foreign from oiu’s, exactly 
bccau.se it lias renudm d too faithful to our pri- 
mitive condition, tin; more unlike the French that 
it is like the (*aul, and which would have slipjicd 
from us more than once, had we niff held itgi-asped, 
a.s if in a vice, betw'cen four Frencli cities of rough 
and dccisivcj^ cliui*acter, Nantes and St. MaJo, 
Rennes and Brest. * 

And yet this pool* old province has saved us 

fr.'sn .\i.' -.’.‘.1 ” Deppinpf, Description de la France, t. i- 
p .‘>T S' c, ..!'0, De Candolle, Sur la St^isque V'dgftale de 
la France; and Alex. Ilninboldt’s Botanical Geoprajihy. 
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more than once. Often when our cotintry has 
been held at hay and been at the point of despair, 
Breton h'jads and breasts have been found harder 
than the stranger’s sword. When the Northmen 
were ravagiiij; with impunity our coasts and rivers, 
the Breton, Nomenod, was the first to resist. The 
English were repulsed in the fourteenth century 
by Duguesclin ; in the fifteenth, by Richemont ; 
and, in the seventeenth, were chased through 
every sea by Duguay-Trmiin. The wars of reli- 
gious and those of political liberty present no more 
purely and innocently glorious names than La- 
noue’s, and that of Latour d’Auvergne, the first 
grenadier of the republic. The story runs, that 
it was a native of- Nantes who uttered the last 
exclamation heard at Waterloo — “ Tlte guard dies 
but does not surrender’^ 

The Breton character is that of untameable 
resistance, and of blind, obstinate, intrepid opposi- 
tion — for instance, Moreau, the opponent of Bona- 
parte. In the history of philosophy and literature, 
this character is still more plainly evidenced. The 
Breton, Pelagiua, who infused stoicism into Chris- 
tianity, and was the first churchman who uplifted 
his voice in behalf of human liberty was suc- 
ceeded by the Breton Abelard, and the Breton 
Descartes. Each of these three gave the impetus 
to the philosophy of his own age. However, 
Descartes’ disdain of facts, and contempt for his- 
tory and languages, clearly show that this indepen- 
dent genius, who founded psychology, and doubled 
the sphere of mathematics, was rather vigorous 
than comprehensive f. 

This spirit of opposition, which is natural to 
Brittany, manifested itself in the last century and 
in ours, by two apparently contradictory facts. 
The ^me part of Brittany (St. Malo, Dinan, and 
St, Brieuc) which, in i^ouis the Fifteenth’s day 
produced the unbelievers Duclos, Maupertuis, and 
Lam^ti'ie, has given birth in our own time to the 
poet and to the orator of Catholicism, to Chateau- 
briand and to La Mennais. 

Now, to take a rapid* * 8urvey of the country. 

At its two gates, Bretagne has two forests — the 
Norman Bocage, and the Vendean Bocage ; and 
two cities — St. Malo and Nantes, the one the city 
of privateers, the other of Guineamen J. St. Malo 
is of singularly ugly and sinister appearance ; and 
there is in it, besides, something fantastical, observ- 
able throughout the whole peninsula as well, whe- 
ther in costume, in pictures, or in monuments §. 

• See above, book i. c. 3. 

t He saw far, straight before him, without looking to the 
right or the left ; and the first result of that idealism which 
seemed to give all to man, was, as all know, the annihilation 
of wan in the dream of Malebranche and the pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

J I here state two facts. But how much ought to be 
added to do justice to these two heroic towns, and to pay 
them the debt due from France ! 

There are other original features of Nantes, worthy of 
notice — the unintei^pted handing down of businesses from 
fiather to son, their slowly and honourably acquired fortunes, 
their household economy, and the strength of family ties. 
They are somewhat strict in husiness, from h desire to meet 
their enga^ments. Young folk there have their eye on 
each other ; the morals of Nantes are superior to those of 
any other sea-port. « 

For Instance, in the steeples, either hanfidng, or fashioned 
him houses of cai;de, or rising in stages with heavy halus- 
I trades, such at those of Tr&guler and Landemau ; also, in 


It is a small, wealthy, sombre, and melancholy 
spot — the home of vultures and of ospreys; by 
turns, as the tide ebbs and flows, a peninsula and 
an island, and bordered with foul and fetid shoals 
where the sea-weed rots at will. In the distance, 
is a coast of white, angular rocks, cut sheer as if 
with a razor. War is the harvest of St. Malo — 
they know no more delightful holiday. To feel 
this, one should have seen them on their black 
walls with their telescopes, which already brooded 
over the ocean, when, no Jong time since, they 
were filled with hopes of running down the vessels 
of the Hollander"^. • 

At its other extremity lies Brest, our great mi- 
litary port — planned by Richelieu, created by 
Louis XIV.; fort, arsenal, and bagnio, cannon and 
ships, armies and millions, the strength of France 
amassed at one end of France — and all this in a 
contracted harbour, where one is pent up and 
stifled between two mountains, covered with im- 
mense buildings. The entrance into the port 
is like passing into a small boat between two 
lofty vessels — the heavy masses seem about to 
close upon and crush you. Your general impres- 
sion is grand, but painfiit. You see a prodigious 
effort of strength, at once a defiance to England 
and to nature. You every where are conscious 
of the effort, and so are you of the air of the 
bagnio, and of the galley-slave’s chain. It is pre- 
cisely at the point on which the sea, escaping fr-om 
the Straits of Dover, dashes with its utmost fury, 
that we have pitched our gi’eat naval arsenal. 
Certes, it is well guarded. I saw a thousand 
cannon there +. All entrance is barred ; but, at 
the same time, the port is not to be left at plea- 
sure. More than one vessel has been lost in 
Brest channel 4:. The whole coast is a grave-yard. 
Sixty vessels are wrecked on it every winter §. 
The sea is English at heart. She loves not France^ 
but dashes our ships to pieces, and blocks up our 
harbours with sandjl. . 

Nothing can be more sinister and formidable 
than the coast of Brest ; it is the extreme limit, 
the point, the prow of the old world. Here the*** 
two enemies — land and sea, man ^nd nature, are 
face to face. When the sea madly lashes herself 
into fury, you should see what monstrous waves 
she hurls on point St. Matthew, fifty, sixty, eighty 
feet high. The spray is flung as far as the church, 


the tortuous cathedral of Quimper, whose choir runs the 
wrong way with regard to the nave, and in the triple church 
of Vannes, &c St. Malo ha.s no cathedral, notwith- 

standing its fine legends ; respecting which, see the Acta 
SS. Ord. S. Bened. saec. i. and D. Morice, Preuves de I’His- 
toire de Bretagne, t. i. 

• I happened to be at St. Malo in l£Sie month of Septem- 
ber, 1831. 

(It is to be hoped that if Europe be ever mad enough to 
plunge again into war, it will not be base enough to counte- 
nance privateering. The merit of directing attention to this 
point is due to the Spectator newspaper.) Tranbiatoiu 

f In the arsenal, and not reckoning those in the bat- 
teries. '■ 

J For instance, the Rftpublicain, a 120 gun ship, in 1793. 

§ This number, which I give on the report of natives of 
the place, is, perhaps, exaggerated. Altogether, about 
eighty-eight vessels are yearly lost on our western coasts, 
between Dunkirk and St. Jean de Lux. Discours de M. 
Arago, Moniteur, March 23, 1833. 

g Dieppe, Havre, Rochelle, Cette, &c- 
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I where mothers and sisters are at prayers * * * § . And 
even in those moments of truce, when the sea is 
silent, who has passed along this funereal coast 
without exclaiming or feeling — Trhtis usque ad 
mortem ! (the shadow of death is here !) 

’Tis that there is here what is worse than shoal 
or tempest Nature is fierce, man is fierce ; and 
they seem to understand each other. As soon as 
the sea casts a hapless vessel on the coast, man, 
woman, and child, hurry to the shore, to fall on 
their quarry. Hope not to stay these wolves. 
They plunder at their ease under tlie fire of the 
coast-guard f. It would be something if they 
always waited for shipwreck, but it is asserted that 
they often cause it. Often, it is said, a cow, led 
about with a lighted lantern at its liorns, has 
lured vessels on the rocks. God alone knows the 
night-scenes that then take place ! A man has 
been known to gnaw off a finger with his teeth, 
in order to get at a ring on the finger of a drowned 
woman ^ . 

On this coast, man is hard. The accursed son 
of creation, a true Cain, wherefore should he spare 
Abel ? Nature spares not him. Does the wave 
s'^iare him, when in the# fearful nights of winter 
he roams the shoals to gather the floating sea- weed 
which is to fertilise his sterile field — when the bil- 
low which bears the plant so often carries off the 
maul Does it spare him when he tremblingly glides 
beneath Cape Raz, by the red rock.s, wliere the 
hell of Plogoff yG'AXws, for its prey ; or along Dead- 
man's Bay, whose currents have for so many cen- 
turies swept corpses with them? The Breton pro- 
verb says, “ None pass the Raz without Imrt or a 
fright another, “ Help me, great God, at Cape 
Raz, — my ship is so small, and the sea is so 
great § !” 

Here, nature expires ; humanity becomes mourn- 
and cold. There is no jjoetry, little religion, 
and Christianity dates but from yesterday. Michel 
Noblet Wivs the apostle of Batz iu 1648 'J. In the 
islands of Sein, Batz, and Ushant, the wedding 
festival itself is sad and severe. The very senses 
^.'leem dead ; and there is nor love, nor shame, nor 
jealousy. The girls unblushiiigly make the mar- 
riage proposals*^!- Woman labours there harder 


* Goelans, gnHavs, 

Jlamenez noux ?ios marts, nos amans. 

{Barks, barks, bring us back our husbands, our lovers.) 
— Apparently, the burden of a local song. Tkansi.ator. 

t The fact is vouched for by the coast-guard theni.selves 
— The Bretons seem to consider the hru (wreck) as a sort of 
alluvial right. This terrible right of the brts wa.s, as is 
well-known, one of the most lucrative of the feudal privi- 
leges. The viscount de Le6n, alluding to a reef, said 
“ 1 have a stone thtre more precious than those which 
enrich a king’s crown.” 

t I give the tradition of the country, without guarantee- 
ing it. It is needless to add, that the remains of these 
barbarous customs are daily disappearing. 

§ Voyage de Canibry, t ii p. 211—257. 

il Id. t. i. p. 1C9 I give my authority The oth|r fact.s, 
for which I am indebted to this agreeable work, have been 
confirmed to me by natives. 

f Id. t. ii. p. 77.— Toland's Letters, p. 2, 3. In the 
Hebrides, and other islands, the man took the woman on 
trial for a year, w'hen if she did not suit him he resigned her 
to another (Martins’ Hebrides.) No very long time since, 
the peasant who wished to marry applied for a wife to the 
! lord of Barra, — the lords of which had reigned over these 


1 than man, and in the Ubhaut isles, she is tnller 
and stronger. She tills the land, whilst the man 
remains seated in his boat, rocked and cradled hy 
the sea, his rough nurse. The animals also dege- 
nerate, and seem to change their nature. Horses 
and rabbits are wonderfully diminutive in these 
islands. 

Let us seat ourselves on tliis forrnidahle Cape 
Raz, upon tins overhanging rock, three hundred 
feet above the sea, and whence we descry seviui 
leagues of coast-lme. This is, in some sort, this 
sanctuary of the Celtic world. The dot yon discern 
beyond Dead -man's J>ay i.s the island of Sein, a de- 
solate, treeless, and all hut unsheltered s.'md-hnnk, 
the abode of some poor and comjiassionate families, 
who yearly save the shipwrecked mariners. 'i'his 
island w^as the abode of the sacred virgins who 
gave the Celts fine weather or shipwreck. 'I'here 
tlu;y celebrated their gloomy and murderous 
orgies ; and the seamen Iru ard with terror, far otl' 
at sea, the cla.sh of barbaric otmbals*. This 
island is the traditionary birth-i»lace of M^rddyti, 
the Merlin of the middle ago. llis tomb is on the 
other side of Brittany, in the forest of Broceliande, 
under the fatal stone where his Vy\yan has ('U- 
elianted him. All these rocks around us are towns 
which luive beeti swallowed ti}) — tins is Douar- 
nenez, that is, the Breton Sodom ; tho.se tw») 
ravens yon see, ever flying licavily on the shore, 
are the souls of king (Jrallo and Ins daughter; and 
those shrill whistlings, which one would take* lor the 
voice of the tempest, arc tin' erterien, the ghosts of 
the shipwrecki'd clamouring for burial f* 

At Laiivau, near Brest, lliere rist's, as if to mark 
the limit of the continent, a large unhewn htoin*. 
From this spot as far as Lorient, and from Lorient 
again as far as (i^niheron and Carnae, you cannot 
walk along the southern dbast of Brittany without 
meeting at e\cry stop one of thost; shapeless monu- 
ments which are called druiilical. You oftem des- 
e^y them from the road on la/idcs covered with 
briars and thistles. They coimist of huge low- 
stonc's, place d upright, atid ofh'u a little roimdc^dat 
top ; or else of a stone laid flat on three or four 
standing stones. Wludher we see in them altars, 
tombs, or mere memorialH of events, these monu- 
ments are e.xceedingly imposing. Yet is the im- 
pression they make a saddening one, there being 
something singularly repulsive and rude in their 
I fleet. 'Tin y seem to be tlu' first essays in art of a 
hand already intelligent, but as bard and as little 
human as tlie rock which it has fasliiojied. Ni-ither 
inscription nor sign is visible on them, if we except 
some marks undi'r those stones of ]a»c Maria Ker 
that have bien thrown down, so indistinct as to 
induce a belief that they are merely accidental J. 
Question the people of the country, and they will 
briefly reply that they are the houses of the Torri- 


islaiidi. for Ihirly-fi-ve generations. Soljpusfe. 22), asserts j 
tliat the kii'.p of the Hebrides takes no wives of ids own, 
but makes free with those of lus subjects. 

* See above, ^ook ii c. 2. ^ 

t Canibrj, t. ii. p. 2.53 26L 

J See tlie plates in M. De Freminvillc'a work, and in the 
Cours d’AiUiquitcs Monumentalc.s de la France by M. 
Cauraont, Secretary to the Antiquarian Sooitty of Noi- 
mandy, and who was the first to illustrate this I ranch'of 
national Archaeology with an intdligeiif and enlightened 
criticism. 
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ganSf the CounU^ wanton dwarfs, who at night, 
bar your rpad, and force you to dance with them 
until you die of fatigue. In other parts they are 
fairies, who, descending from the mountains, spin- 
ning, hawe brought away these rocks in their 
aprons *. Those scattered rocks are a whole wed- 
dii.g party petrified. One solitary stone, near 
Morlaix, hears witness to the miserable fate of 
a peasant, who was swallowed up by the moonf 
for blasphemy. 

Never shall I forget the day on which I set out, 
early in the morning, from Auray, the sacred city 
of the Chouans, to visit the great druidieal monu- 
ments of Loc Maria Ker, and of Carnac, which 
are some leagues distant. The first of these vil- 
lages lies at the mouth of the filthy and felid 
river of the Auray, with its islands of Morbikan^ 
outnu inhering the days of the year, and looks across a 
small bay to the fatal shore of Qmberon. There 
was a fog, such as envelopes these coasts one-half 
of the year. Sorry bridges lead across the 
imirshes ; at one point you meet with the low 
and sombre manor-house, with its long avenue ol 
oaks — a feature religiously preserved in Brittany ; 
at another, you encounter a peasant, who passes 
without looking at yon, but he has scanned you 
askance with liis night-bird eye,— a look which 
explains their famous war-cry, and the name of 
Chouans (owls), given them by the blues J. There are 
no houses on the road-side ; tlie peiisants return 
niglitly to their villages. On every side are vast 
landes, sadly set off by purple heath and gorse ; 
the cultivated fields are white with buck-wheat. 
The eye is rather distressed than refreshed by this 
summer snow, and those dull and faded-looking 
colours — resembling Ophelia's coronet of straw and 
flowers. As you proceed to Carnac, the counti'y 
saddens. 'I’lio plains ai’e all rock, with a few 
black sheep browsing on the flint. In the midst of 


* This is the form taken by the legend in Anjou. Trans- 
planted into the beautiful provinces of the Loire, it there 
assumes a soft and winning character, yet not without 
grandeur in the midst of its simplicity. 

t This star ever shines malignantly on the Celts. To 
avert its maleficent influence, they say to it — “ Thou hast 
found us well, leave us well.” On the moon’s rising, they 
fall on their knees, and repeat a Pater and an Ave (Cambry, 
t. iii p. 35). In many places they call her “our Lady.” 
Some take off their cap.s on first seeing the evening star. 
(Cambry, t. i. p. 193.)— They also venerate lakes and foun- 
tains, and bring them on certain days bread and butter. 
(Cambry, t. Ul. p. 35.— See Depping, t. i, p. 76.) — As late as 
the year 1786, they solemnly sang at Lesneven on New 
Year’s Day— Guy-na-ne. (Cambry, t. ii. p. 26.)— In Anjou, 
children used to ask for their New Year’s gifts by saying, 
Ma GuiLtANEu (Bodin, Recherches sur Saumur); and in 
the Department of Haute-Guienne, by crying Gui-gne-eew. 
— “ Dr. Henry says that within twenty or thirty years, when 
a party in Orkney agreed to marry, they went to the temfile 
of the moon, which was semi-circular, and there the woman 
fell on her knees and invoked Woden.” (Logan, vol. ii. 
p. 360.) — Accordiifl; to M. Champollion-Figeac, the sun’s 
fiie is still celebrated in a village of Dauphin^. (Sur les 
Dialectes du Dauphin^, p. 11.) — In the environs of Saumur, 
on Trinity- day, the people used to go out tb see three suns 
rise.— On St. John’s day, they went to see the rising sun 
dance. (Bodin, as quoted above )— The people of Anjou 
used to call the sun Lord, and the moon Lady. (Id. 
Rqcherches sur T Anjou, t. i. p. 86.) 

t (The name gjven to the Republicans, from their uni- 
form.) Translator. 


this multitude of stones, many of which stand up- 
right of themselves, the lines of Carnac inspire no 
a.stonishment ; although there are several hundred 
stones still standing, the highest of which is fourteen 
ieet *. 

Morbihan is sombre to look at, sombre in its 
traditions — a country of old feuds, of pilgrimages, 
and of civil war — a land of hint, and a race of 
granite. There, all is lasting ; even time passes 
more slowly than elsewhere. The priests there 
wield great power. Yet is it a mistake to suppose 
the people of the West, the Bretons and Vendeaus, 
to be deeply religious. In several cantons, #he 
saint who turns a deaf ear to prayers runs the risk 
of a severe scourging f. In Brittany, as in Ire- 
land, the Catholic religion is dear to men as the 
symbol of their nationality, and the influence of 
religion is in a large degree an affair of politics. 
An Irish priest who should favour the English 
party would soon be expelled bis country :}:. No 
church, in the middle ages, continued longer inde- 
pendent of Rome than those of Ireland and of 
Brittany. For a long time the latter endeavoured 
to withdraw itself from the primacy of Tours — 
opposing to it that of Dote. 

The nobles, as well as the priests, are dear to 
Brittany and La Vendee, as defenders of old ideas 
and customs. No wide gulf separated the innu- 
merable and poor nobility of Brittany from the 
labouring class. Some of the feelings of clanship 
prevailed there too. Numerous peasant families 
considered themselves noble ; some traced their 
descent to Arthur and the fairy Morgana, and are 
said to have stuck their swords in the ground to 
mark the limits of their fields. They would sit 
down covered before their lord, to mark their inde- 
pendence. In several parts of the province serf- 
hood was unknown. The domaniers and quevai- 
siers, however hard their condition nnght bSJT’ 
were personally free, though the land was in bond- 
age. They would stand up in presence of the 
haughtiest Rohan §, and say, in their solemn man- 
ner — Me zo deuzar armorig — I, too, am a Breton ; 
A profound reflection has recently been made witl,-. 
regard to Vendee, and it is applicajjle to Brittany 
as well — The people are at heart republicans H ” — 
social, not political republicanism, is here meant. 

I We need not be surprised that the Celtic race, 
the most obstinate of the ancient world, made some 
efforts in later times to prolong its nationality, just 
as it defended it in the middle ages. It required 
the Plantagenets to become, by two marriages, 
kings of England, and dukes of Normandy and of 

• In Mr. O’Higgins’s magnificent work (Celtic Druids, 
4to, 1829) the dimensions are greatly exaggerated. He 
makes one of the principal stones of Cftmac four-and-twenty 
feet high. 

t According to Cambry, in La Cornouaile. — The Chouans 
have even been known to beat their chiefs, and then obey 
them the moment after. I pledge myself to the truth of 
this. 

t See Shell’s Sketches. 

§ The’ pretensions of this family, which is descended from 
the Mac Tiern of Leon, are well known. In the sixteenth 
century the Robans took this motto, which may serve as an 
index to their history — “lioi je ne suis, prince ne daigne, 
Rohan jeisu s,” (King I’m not, prince I scorn to be, Rohan 
I am.) 

g As stated in his evidence by captain Galleran, at the 
' Nantes assizes, October, 1832. 
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Aquitaine, before they could subject Brittany to 
Anjou, an event which did not take place till the 
twelfth century, when Brittany, to escape them, 
threw herself into the arms of France, but only 
after the French and English parties, the Blois 
and .the Montforts, bail carried on the war ft)r 
a century longer. After tlie marriage of Anne of 
Brittany with Louis VII. had united the province 
to the kingdom, and Anne had written on the 
castle of Nantes * the old device on the castle of 
the Bourbons — Qui qn'en grogne, tel est mon plaislr 
(Let who will grumble, such is my will) — there 
bi^an the legal struggle of the states, of the par- 
liament of Rennes, its defence of the common law 
of the country against the Roman f, and the war 
between provincial rights and monarchical centra- 
lization. Sternly coerced by Louis XlV.iJ:, the 
struggle recommenced in his successor’s reign ; 
and La Chalotais, in his dungeon in Brest, wrote 
with a tooth-pick his courageous plea against the 
Jesuits. 

Resistance is now dying away, and Brittany is 
being gradually absorbed into France. Its lan- 
guage, undermined by the constant infiltration of 
the French tongue, recailes step by step§. Even 
the talent for poetic improvisation, which has en- 
dured so long among the Celts of Ireland and of 
Scotland, and which is not altogether lost among 
the Bretons, is become rare and unusual. For- 
merly, when a girl was souglit in nnuTiage, the 
bazvalanll would sing stanzas of his own composi- 
tion, to winch she would respond ; but this has now 
degenerated into a set form, learnt by rote^. The 
attempts, rather bold than successful, which have 
been made by some of tlie natives to revive, by 
instruction, the nationality of their country, have 
only been received with laughter. I have myself 
seen at T * * ^ *, Le Brigant’s learned friend, the 
aged M. D. (known here only by the name of 
M. Systeme). The poor solitary old man, sunk in 
an old arm-chair, with five or six thousand volumes 
scattered round, childless, and without a relative 
to care for him, was dying of fever, with an 
Irish grammar on one side, and a Hebrew one on 
the other. He rallied so as to repeat to me some 
stanzas in the' Breton tongue, of emphatic and mo- 
notonous x'hythm, which, however, was not without 
its charm. It touched me to the heart to sec this 
representative of Celtic nationality — this dying 
champion of a dying language and dying poetry 

* Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, t ii. 

+ This point will be noticed hereafter. 

X See Madame de Sevign6’s Letters from September to 
December, inclusive, for the yt-ar 1()75. Great numbers 
were broken on the wheel, hung, or sent to the galleys. She 
mentions tliose things with a carelessness which is painful. 

§ According to M»de Romieu, sub-prefect of Quimperl^, 
one may measure how many leagues the Breton tongue 
loses in a given number of years. See this gentleman’s in- 
genious articles in the Revue de Pans. 

11 The bazvalan was the person deputed to ask girls in 
marriage, and was, usually, a tailor, who presented himself 
with one stocking blue, the other w'hite. 

f I give this and several other facts on the auxhority of 
M. le Ledan, bookseller, of Morlaix, and a celebrated anti- 
quarian. Other details I am indebted for to various na- 
tives of the country, and, among others, to M. de R jun , 
who belongs to one of the most distinguished families in 
Brest. I place implicit confidence in the veracity of this 
heroic young man. 

** See Appendix. 


Nantes and Angers. Anjou and , , . 

the Plantagenets H5 


We may trace the Celtic world along the Loirci 
aa far as the geological limits of Brittany to the 
slate quarries of Angers ; or else, to the great 
druidical monument at Saumur, the most import- 
ant, perhaps, of all that still exist ; or else, to 
Tours, the ecclesiastical metropolis of Brittany in 
the middle ages. 

Nantes is a semi Bordeaux, loss showy and more 
staid — a mixture of colonial opulence and Breton 
sobriety— standing civilized in the midst of two 
scenes of savage atrocity, carrying on conunei'ce 
in the midst of two civil war8*,*Hnd thrown where 
it stands as if to break off all communication, 'rim 
groat Loire runs through it, swoejiing with it.s 
eddies between Brittany and La Ventlife — the 
river of the Nogfulcif. “ What a torrent,'* wrote 
Carrier, drunk with the poetry of his crime; “ V'hat 
a rerolutionary torrent is this Loire!** 

it was at St. Florent, at the very spot marked by 
tlie column in honour of tlie Vendean, Bouehanips, 
tliat in the ninth century the Breton Noindiioe, tlie 
eonqm ror (d“ the Northmen, had ri'ared his own 
statue ; which faced Anjou, faced France, that ho 
lookial upon as his pre> f. But the day was 
Aiijou’.s. Its more disciplinable population was 
under the sway of the great feudal haroiis; whilst 
Brittany, with its innumcrahie jietly nobility, could 
carry on no great war, nor eftV^et any gnat con- 
quest. The black city of Angers bi'ars, not alone 
on its vast castle, and its Devil’s Tower, but on 
its vex'y cathedral, this feudal impress. The 
church of St. Maurice is crowded, not with saints, 
but with knights armed cap-a-jiee — and in its halt- 
ing spires, the one charged with sculpture, the 
other plain, is typified the ini fulfilled destiny of 
Anjou. Despite its fine situation on the triple 
stream of the Maine, and close to the L<iire — 
whore one can distinguish by their colour the 
waters flowing from four jirovinces, AngiTs is now 
asleep. It is enough for it to liave united for 
awhile, under its I’laiitagenets, Englaiul, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Aipiitainp, and, at a later 
period, under the good Rene' and his sons, to have 
possessed, contended for, or, at the least, claimed 
the thrones of Naples, of Arragon, of Jerusalem, 
and of Provence, whilst his daughter Margaret 
supported the red against the white rose, and 
Lancaster against York. And hen; slumber, liko- 
wi.se, to the murmurings of the Loire, the cities of 
Saumur and of Tours — the one, the cajiital of Pro- 
testantism — the other, that of Catholicism ^ in 
France — Saumur, the little kingdom of the Cal- 
vinist preachers and of the aged Duplessis Mor- 
nay, in opposition to whom their gf>od friend, 
Heim IV., budt La Fleehe for the Jesuits. The 
castle of Momay and its vast dolmen g, will always 
render Saumur of historical import. And im- 
poitant historically, though in a different way, is 

• (Those of the League and of the Revolution? The bar- 
barous acts alluded to, seem to he the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the Nojades.) Trans Ator. 

+ D. Morice, Preuveg de I’Hiat. de Bretagne, t. i p. 278. 
Charles the Bald, in his turn, had one of himself erected 
with the face tft wards Brittany. 

I At least, during the Merovingian era. 

§ It is a kind of artificial grotto, forty feet long, ten wide, 
and eight high, formed of eleven huge stones. Tuis dolmen, 
which lies in a valley, seems to answer to another reared 
on a hill. I have often noticed this peijuliaiity in druidical 
monuments , for instance, at Carnac. 

I 2 
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Tours and the Loire. Softness 
of the climate. 


POITOU. 


Contradictory characteristics of 
the Poitevins. 


the good fijt}: of Tours, with its tomb of St. Martin 
— tlie ancient asylum, the ancie nt oracle, the Delphi 
of France, where the Merovingians came to consult 
the lots * — the great and lucrative resort of pilgrims, 
for the p ossession of which the counts of Blois 
and of Anjou splintered so many lances. Mans, 
Angers, and the whole of llrittany, were included in 
the see of the archbishopric of Tours. The Capets, 
and the dukes of Burgundy and of Brittany, and 
the count of Flanders, and the ))atriareh of Jerusa- 
lem, and the archbi.shops of Mentz, of Cologne, and 
of Compostella were its canons. Money was coined 
here, as well as at Paris ; and here were early manu 
factored the silks, the precious tissues, and, if it 
must be owned, the sweetmeats and rUlettes^ for 
which Tours and Heims — cities of priests and 
of sensuality — have been equally famous. But 
the trade of Tours has been injured by Paris, 
Lyons, and Nantes. Something may be ascribed, 
too, to the influence of the mild sun and softening 
Loire : labour seems unnatural in the idle climate 
of Tours, of Blois, and of Cbinon, in the country 
of Rabelais, and near the tomb of Agnes Sorel. 
Chenonceaux, Charnbord, Montbazon, Langeai,and 
Loclies — all favoured by our kings or their mis- 
tresses, have their several castles .seated on the Loire. 
It is tlie country of laughter, and of the /ar nlente. 
The verdure is fresh in August as iu May — fruits 
succeed fruits, ^trees succeed trees. Look into 
the river from the bank — the opposite bank seems 
liung in air, so faithfully is the sky reflected by 
the water. The saud glistens at the bottom ; then 
comes the willow, bending down to drink of the 
stream ; next you see the poplar, the asj)en, and 
the walnut, and then islands floating in the midst of 
islands, and beyond, tufted trees, gently waving to 
and fro, and saluting each other, A soft and 
sensual country ! the very spot to give birth to 
the idea of making wonuin queen of the monas- 
teries, and of living under her in a voluptuous 
obedience, a compound of love and of holiues?. 
And never W'as abbey so splemlid as that of Fon- 
tevraultf. Five of its churches still remain. 
More than one king desired to be buried there. 
Even the fierce Richard Cceur-de-Lion willed the 
nuns his heart, thinking, that murderous and par- 
ricidal as it was, it would win I'epose in woman’s 
gentle hand, and sheltered by the prayei*s of 
virgins. 

To find on this Loire something less soft and 
more severe, you must proceed up it to the angle 
by which it sweeps round towards the Seine, as far 
as the serious Orleans — iu the middle ages, the 
city of legists, afterwai'ds Calvinistical, then Jan- 
seni.st, and now a manufacturing town. But I 
defer f«r the present speaking <»f the centre of 
France, in order to hurry to the South. I have 
s[)oken of the Celts of Brittany, and would now 
proceed to the Iberians, to the Pyrenees, 

Poitou, which >ve meet with on' the other side of 
the Loire, fating Brittnny and Anjou, is a country 
composed of ver^'^iflerout but still di.stiiict elemeiiLs, 
Three distinct races occupy three distinct belts of 

* See. above, book ‘ii c. 1 . 

t Recherches de Rodin.— Genourte, Voyage en Anjou et 
Vendee, 1821. At this date, the remains of the abl>ey con- 
sisted of three cloisters, supported by colnmn.s and pilasters, 
of five large chiirche.s, and several statues ; among others, 
that of Henry II. There was no trace of the tomb of his 
eon, Richard C’anir-de-Lion. 


land, stretching from north to south ; and hence 
the apparent contradictions presented by the his- 
tory of tliis province. In the sixteenth century, 
Poitou is the centre of Calvinism, recruits the 
armies of Coligni, and attempts to found a protest- 
ant republic. In our own time, Poitou originated 
the Catholic and royalist opposition of la Yendee. 
The natives of the coast figure in the former 
attempt; those of the Vendean Bocage in the lat- 
ter. Both, however, may be referred to the sanie 
principle, of which republican Calvinism and royalist 
Catholicism have been but the form— an indomit- 
able feeling of oi)position to the central govern- 
ment. 

Poitou is the battle-field of the South and of the 
North. It was near Poitiers that Clovis defeated 
the Goths, that Charles-Martel repulsed the Sara- 
cens, and that the Anglo-Gascon army of the Black 
Prince took king John prisoner. Blending the 
Roman with the common law, giving her legists to 
the N(»rth and her troubadours to the South, Poitou 
is like its own Melusiua*, a compound of different 
natures, half-'"oman, half-serpent. The myth could 
have originated only iu a mixed country — in a 
country of mules \ and oftvipers X- 

This mixed and contradictory character has hin- 
dered Poitou from ever bringing anything to a 
conclusion; hut it began everything. The old 
.Rumau city of Poitiers, now so deserted, was, with 
Arles and Lyons, the first Christian school of 
Gaul. St. Hilary shared the battles of St. Athana- 
sius, in defence of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

In some respects, Poitiers was the cradle of our 
monarchy as well as of Christianity. From her 
cathedral shone during the night the column of 
fire which guided Clovis against the Goths. The 
king of France was abbf t of St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
as well as of St. Martin of Tours. The latter 
church, however, less literary, but better situated, 
more popular, and more fertile in miracles, pre- 
vailed over her elder si.ster. The la.st light of 
Latin poetry had shone at Poitiers in the person of 
Fortiinatus, and the aurora of modern literature' 
dawned there in the twelfth century — William VII.. . 
is the first troubadour. This William, excommu- 
nicated for having run away with the viscountess 
of Chatelleravit, led, it is said, a hundred thousand 
men to the holy land §, hut he likewise took with 
him a crowd of his mistre.sses ||. It is of him 
that an old author says, “He teas a good troulm- 
dour, a good knight, and he trarelled a lotig time orer 
tlie irorld, deceiving the ladies.’’ Poitou would seem 
to have been at this period a country of witty 
libertines and of freethinkers. Gilbert de la Porde, 
born at Poitiers, and afterwards its bishop, who 

• See Appendix. u" 

t The mules of Poitou are highly esteemed throughout 
Auvergne. Provence, Languedoc, and even in Spain. Sta 
tist de la Vendee, by La Bretonniere — The birth of a mule 
is hailed with more joy than that of a son — In the district 
of Mirabeau, a stallion ass will fetch as much as 30((0 francs. 
Dupin, Statist, des Deux-S6vres. (Dupin was prefect of the 
Department). 

t The apothecaries buy numbers in Poitou. — Formerly, 
Poitiers exported its vipers as far as Venice. La Breton- 
niere. Dupin. 

§ He reached Antioch with six men. 

It The bishop of Angoulcme said to him, “reform” — the 
count replied, “When you shall comb jour hair.” The 
bishop was bald. 
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was Abelard’s colleague in the sclujol of Chartres, 
taught with the Siime boldness, was, like him, 
attacked by St. Bernard, like him, retmctod, but 
did not persist in his relapses like the Breton logi- 
cian. Poiteviii philosophy is born and dies with 
Gilbert. 

The political power of Poitou had no better fate. 
It began in the ninth century witli the struggle 
maintained against Charles the Bald by Ajmon, 
father of Renaud, count of Gascony, and brother of 
Turpin, count of Angoulemc *. This family claimed 
its descent from the two famous heroes of romance, 
S#. William of Toulouse, and Gerard of Roussillon, 
count of Burgundy. It was, indeed, great and 
powerful ; and for some time found itself at the 
head of the south. They took the title of dukes of 
Aquitaine, hut bad too dilhcult a game to jday 
with tlie people of Brittany and of Anjou, who 
pressed them on the north. Tlic Angevins took 
from them part of Touraine, Saumur, Loudun, and 
turned tluun hy seizing on Saintes. However, the 
counts of Poitim exhausted themselves m streuuo\is 
efforts to establish in the south, and especially over 
Auvei'gue and Toulouse, their great title of dukes of 
‘Aquitaine. They spent«their substance in distant 
expeditions to Spain and Jerusiilem. Showy and 
lavish, these knightly troubadours Avere often em- 
broiled with the Church ; their light and violent 
manners giving rise to adulteries and domestic 
tragedies, which have been a world’s talk. It was 
not the first time that a countess of Poitiers had 
assassinated her rival, when the jealous Elinor of 
Guyenne forced fair Rosamond to swallow poison 
ill the labyrinth whei’e her husband had con- 
cealed her. 

Elinor's sons, Henry, Richard Cmur de Lion, 
and John, never knew whether they were Poitevins 
or English, Angevins or Nomians. This internal 
strife of two contradictory natures is figured in 
their fluctuating and stormy career. Henry III., 
John’s son, was governed by Poitevin favourites. 
Tlie civil wars to which tliis gave rise in England 
are well known. Once united with the monarchy, 
Poitnu, both of the marsh and of the plain, followed 
tile general movement of France. Fonteiiai sup- 
plied her witn great legists, with the Tiraqueaus, 
the Beslys, the Brissons ; and many a skilful cour- 
tier (Thouars, Mortemar, Meilleraie, Maul^on, Ac.) 
issued from the nobility of Poitou. Ihe greatest 
politician and the most popular writer of France 
belong to eastern I’oitou— Richelieu and Voltaire. 
The last, who was born at Paris, siU'ang fx’oin a 
family belonging to Parthenai 

But we have not seen the whole of the province. 
From the plateau of the Deux Sevres descend the 
two rivers so named, the one running towards 
Nantes, the ot^er towards Niort and Rochelle. 
The two excentric districts which they traverse, 
stand aloof from France. The lower, a petty Hol- 
land spreading itself out in marshes and canals, 


• Singular enough, the names of the heroes of the 
famous author of the Chronicle figure on the same page. 

t According to M de Genoude. there are still some of the 
family of Arouet in the village of St. Loup, near this town. 

J The southern marsh is wholly a work of art. The diffi- 
culty to be overcome was not so much the tides, as the 
overflowings of the Sevre. — The dykes are often threatened 
with destruction.— The c'lhaniers (the occupiers of farms 
called cahanes) walk with leaping-poles twelve feet long in 


faces only the ocean and Rochelle. Originally, the 
white city*, like the black city, — Rochelle, like St. 
Malo, — was an a.sylmn opened by the Church, fur 
the Jews, the serfs, the ediberts of Poitou. The pope 
equally protected hotli f against the barons, and, 
freed as they were from tithe and tribute, they 
rapidly increased. A swarm of adventurers i.ssuing 
from tln-ir nameless populace, opened up the sea-s 
as merchants or as jiirates : others ojtened up the 
court, and jdaced at the service of their monarchs 
their democratic genius and hatred of tlie barons. 
Without going so far back ns to the S(‘rf Lendastes, 
of the island of Rhc^ whose curious story has been 
preserved to us hy Gregory of I’ciirs, we may cite 
the famous cardinal do Sion, who got the Swiss to 
take up arms for Julius II., and the chancellors 
Olivier, Balm*, and Duriole — the first, under Charles 
IX., the two last under Louis XL, who loved to 
make use of these intriguers — saving that he would 
lodge them afterwards in an iron cage. 

For a moment, R^ichelle thought to become an 
Amsterdam, of which Coligni would have been tlie 
William of Orange. All know the tw'o famous sieges 
it supported against Charles IX. and Richelieu, its 
numberless heroic efi'orts, its endurance, and the 
poniard which the mayor laid oji the table of tlie 
Hdtel-de-Ville for his heart who should sjieak of 
surrender. Yet wa‘re its brave inhabitants con- 
strained to yield when England, betraying the Pro- 
testant catise and her own interest, suffered Riche- 
lieu to block up their ])ort. The n'mains of the 
immen.se dyke constructed for this purpose, are still 
distinguishable at low tide. Shut out from the sea, 
the amphibious city drooped and languished ; and, 
to muzzle her the better, Louis XIV. founded 
Rochefort, a stone’s throw from Rochelle — the port 
of the monarch, hy the. side of the port of the people. 

Tlicrc w'as, however, a part of Poitou which had 
scarcely figvu'cd in history, which was hut little 
known, and knew not itself. It was revealed hy 
the Vendean war. The principal and the earliest 
scene of this fearful war, which kindled a confla- 
gration throughout the whole West, was the basin 
of the Sevre-Nantaise, the sombre hills with 
which it is surrounded, and tlie entire Vendean 
Bocage. This said Vendee, whitdi has fourteen 
rivers, and not one navigable one^,— a country 


order to leap over the ditches and can.ils.-The wot marsh, 
beyond the dykes., is all the winter under water. La Hre- 
tonnit^re. — Noirniouticrs is twelve feet below the sea level, 
and artificial djkes occur throughout a tract eleven thou- 
sand toises in length.— The Dutch drained the marsh of 
Little Poitou by a canal, called the Dutchmen's tjirdle (Cein- 
ture dee Hollandais) Statisliqiie de T’euchel eV Chaulaire. 
See, also, the Description de la Vendee par M. Cavoteau, 

• This name was given to Rochelle by the English from 
the reflection of the light on its rocks and downs. See 
L’Histoire de la Rochelle, par le pi^re Arci're, de I’Oratoire, 
2 tom. 4to— For the coliherts, caqueux, cagots, gisitains, 
&c., see Appendix. 

t For the history of St. Malo, consult Dam, Hist, de 
Bretagne, t. ii. 177; for that of Rochelle. Father Arcire’s 
work mentionid in tlie preceding note.— llaymond I’erraud, 
a native of Rochelle, and who became bishop and cardinal. 
obUined for the Rochellers, in 1502, bulls prohibiting their 
being tried by any foreign tribunal. T*r/r„t 

t See the Statist, du Depart, de la Vienne, par le Pn f 
Cochon. an. x.-As early as 15;i7. it w|k proposed 
the Vienne navigable as far as Limoges, and then to con- 
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lost in its woods and hedges — despite all that 
has been said, was neither more religious nor 
more lo/al than many other frontier provinces*; 
but it clung to its habits. These had been but 
little disturoed by the ancient monarchy, with its 
imperfect centralization ; but the revolution sought 
to uproot them, and to bring over the province at 
once to national unity. Precipitate, and violent, 
and startling by the sudden and hostile light it 
threw upon every thing, it scared these children 
of the night. The peasants stood up, heroes. It 
is a fact, that Cathelineau, the carrier (voiturier), 
was kneading his bread f when he heard the re- 
publican proclamation read. He just washed his 
hands, and shouldered his gun. Each did the 
same, and marched straight against the blues : and 
the struggle was not man to man, in woods, and in 
darkness, as with the Chouans in Brittany — but in 
masses, and in the open plain. Nearly a hundred 
thousand men were present at the siege of Nantes. 
The war of Brittany is as a warlike ballad of the 
Scottish border ; that of La Veudde, an Iliad. 

Proceeding towards the south, we shall pass the 
sombre city of Saintos, with its beautiful plains — 
the battle-fields of Taillcbourg and Jarnac — the 
grottoes of the Charente, and its vines in the salt- 
marshes. We must rapidly ti'a verse the Limousin 
— that lofty, cold, rainy :J: country, where so many 
rivers take their rise. Its beautiful granite hills, 
like semi-globes, and its vast chestnut forests, 
maintain an honest, but heavy race, timid, and 
awkward through their indecision ; as if bearing 
the stamp of the sufferings inflicted on their coun- 
try by the long struggle for its possession between 
England and France. Quite different with Lower 
Limousin — the lively and quick-witted character of 
the Southerns is already very striking there ; and 
the names of the Segurs, St. Aulaires, Noailles, 


nect it with the Corr^ze. which falls into the Dordogne: 
it would have cominuTucated with Bordeaux and Paris by 
the Loire, but the Vienne has too many rocks to allow of 
such an undertaking. — The Clain might be rendered navi- 
gable as far as Poitiers, so as to continue the navigation of 
the Vienne ; but Chatelleraut opposes it through jealousy of 
the former city — Were the Charente made navigable up to 
Civrai, and united to the Clain by a canal, the line would 
ftirnish a communication, in time of war, between Roche- 
fort, the Loire, and Paris. — See the description of Upper 
Vienne, by Texier; and La Bretonni^re’s Vendee. 

• 1 have already noticed captain Galleran’s remarkable 
observation.— Genoude, Voyage en Vendee, 1821, observes, 
‘‘The peasants still say, ‘ In the reign of M. Henri’ (de 
Larochejaquelin).” — They named such Vendeans as were 
republicans patauds (curs). Speaking good French, they 
called le pnrler noblat (speaking like a nobleman). — The 
priests had scarcely any property in La Vendee. The whole 
of the national forests, according to La Bretonnifere (p. 6), 
belonged to the count d’Artois, or the emigrant nobles; only 
one, of a hundred hectares in extent, belonged to the clergy. 

t M^moires de Madame Larochejaquelin — According to 
the evidence of M. d’Elhee, the real cause of the Vendean 
insurrection was thw levy of 300,000 men, ordered by the 
republic. The Vendeans hate military service, which re- 
moves them from their homes. When a contingent was 
l^uired for Louis the Eighteenth’s guard not a single 
volunteer offered. Cavoleau, Description de la Vendee, 
1818. 

t Piganiol de la Force, xi.—Boulainvilliers.— There is a 
proverb, “ Limousin will never die of drought.” Haute- 
Vlenne, par Texier (prefect of the department in 1808), 

p. 8. 


Auvergne and the LImagne. 
Cliaracter and habits of the people. 


Ventadoui’s, Pompadours, and especially of tlie 
Turennes, will serve to characterize the genius of 
the men here, — to indicate their attachment to the 
central power, and the profit to which they put 
it. That extraordinary personage, cardinal Dubois, 
came from Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

The mountains of Upper Limousin ramify with 
those of Auvergne, which, in their turn, join the 
Cevennes. Auvergne is formed by the valley of 
the Allier, over which towers, on the west, the 
mass of tlie Mont-Dor, which rises between the 
Pic or the Puy-de-D6me and the group of the 
Cantal. It is a vast extinct fire — the ashes nifcw 
almost every where covered by a rude and strong 
vegetation*. The walnut strikes root in the ba- 
saltic rock, and the corn sprouts out of the pumice f. 
Nor are the internal fires so far extinguished, but 
that smoke still rises in one of tlie valleys; and the 
etouffis of Mont-Dor + remind one of Solfaterra and 
the Grotto del Cane. Built of lava, the towns 
(Clermont, St. Flour, &c.) have a black, heavy look ; 
but the country is beautiful, whether you traverse 
the vast and solitary meadows of the Cantal and 
the Mont-Dor, to the monotonous sound of the 
waterfalls, or gaze upon ^he fertile Linuigne and 
on the Puy-de-D6me, that pretty thimble seven 
hundred toises high, and which is alternately 
veiled and unveiled by the clouds which love it, 
and can neither fly it nor remain with it. In fact, 
Auvergne is buffeted by a constant but shifting 
wind§, whose currents whirl and chafe with the 
ever-changing direction of its mountain valleys. 
With a southern sky, tlie country is cold ; you 
freeze on lava ; and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain district bury themselves all the winter in their 
stables II, and surround themselves with a warm 
and thick atmosphere. Laden, like the Limou- 
sins, with Heaven knows how nnuiy thick and heavy 
garments, they may be considered a southern race*l|, 
shivering in the bleak north wind, and pinched 
and stiffened by a foreign clime. Their wine is 
rough, their cheese bitter** — like the rude herb- 
age from which it is produced. They sell, too, 
their lava, their pumice-stones, the pebbles of the 
district ft, and the common fruits of the country, 
which are taken down the Allier ki boats. Rjd 

• Texier-OHvier, pp. 44, 96, &c. 

t The products both of the soil and of manufactures are 
rude and common, but abundant. De Pradt, Voyage Agro- 
nom. p. 108.— North of St. Flour, the ground is covered 
with a thick layer of pumice-stones, but is not the less 
productive. Id. p. 147. 

t See Legrand d’Aussy, Voyage en Auvergne. 

§ De Pradt, p. 74. 

S In winter they live in the stable, and rise at eight or 
nine o’clock. (Legrand d’Aussy, p. 283.) For various cha- 
racteristic details, see the Memoires M. le Comte de 
Montlosier, t. i. The elegant picture of Puy-de-Ddme by 
M. DuchO, the curious Researches of M. Gonod into the 
Antiquities of Auvergne, and the work of the good octo- 
genarian cur§, Delarbre, may also be advantageously con- 
sulted. 

H In Limagne there Is an ugly race, apparently of south- 
ern extr_ction. From Brioude up to the source of the 
Allier, they look like cretins or Spanish mendicants. De 
Pradt, p. 70. 

** The bitterness of the cheese may either be owing to the 
making, or to the coarseness and rankness of the grass. They 
never lay down fresh grasses. De Pradt, p. 177. 

ft As late as 1784, the Spaniards came to buy the pebbles 
(orcommon jewellery) of Auvergne Legrand d’Aussy, p. 217. 
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— eminently the barbarian colour— is that which 
they prefer : they like roufrh red wine, red cattle* * * § . 
Rather laborious than industrious, the}' still often 
till the deep and strong soils of their plains with 
the small plough of the south, which scarcely 
scratches the surface +. Their yearly emigration 
from the mountains is thrown away ; they bring 
back some money, but few ideas. 

And yet there is real strength in the men of 
this race— a rough sap, sour perhaps, but full of 
life as the herbage of the Cantal. Age has no 
effect upon it. See the green old age of their old 
m^n, of the Dulaures, and the De Pradts — and 
the octogenarian Montlosier, who directs and su- 
perintends his workmen and all around him, who 
plants and who builds, and who, on the spur of the 
moment, could write a new book against the clergy 
{partl-prkre) , or in favour of feudalism, — at once 
the friend and the enemy of the middle-ages J. 

This inconsequent and contradictory character, 
observable in other provinces of our middle zone, 
reaches its apogee in Auvergne. There sprang up 
those great legists §, the logicians of the Gal li can 
party, who never knew whether they were for or 
against the pope— the Chancellor de THopital, a 
doubtful catholic II ; the Arnauds; the severe Do- 
mat, that Jansenist Papinian, who endeavoured 
to bound the law by Christianity, and his friend 
Pascal, the only man of the seventeenth century 
who felt the religious crisis going on between 
Montaigne’s day and that of Voltaire, and in the 
struggles of whose conscience the battle of doubt 
and faith is so singularly depicted. 

We might enter the great valley of the south by 
Rouergue, a province signalized by a rude hap ^ ; 
and which, indeed, under its sombre chestnut- 
trees, is but one enormous heap of coal, iron, copper, 
and lead. Its coal-mines** have been for ages on 
fire for several leagues ; a fire, however, uncon- 
nected with any thing volcanic. Exposed to every 
vicissitude of cold and heat by the variety of its 


* De Pradt, p. 74. 

t The araire, a small plough unequal to strong soils, is 
used in the coltntry beyond the Loire. Ihroughout the 
entire south the carts and all agricultural implements are of 
the smallest and poorest description. Arthur Young speaks 
with indignation of the small plough, that scratched the 
land and belied its fertility. De Pradt. p. 85. 

t I trust this distinguished individual will not be offended 
at a critical remark which applies to all the great men of his 
country. 

§ Domat, of Clermont ; the Laguesles, of Vic-le-Comte ; 
Duprat, and Barillon his secretary, of Issoire; I’Hdpital, of 
Aigueperse; Anne Dubourg, of Riom; Pierre Lizet, first 
president of the parliament of Paris, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; the Du Vairs, of Aurillac, &c. 

II. See in the MriH. de d’Aubign6, the secret part the chan- 
cellor acted in the conspiracy of Amboise. There was a 
proverb — “ God keep us from the chancellor’s mass, the 
admiral’s tooth-pick, and the constable’s paternosters.” 

If Rouergue, I believe, is the first French province which 
paid a tax to the king (Louis VII ), on the condition of bis 
putting a stop to private wars. See the Glossaije de Lau- 
rifere t i p. 164, at the word Commun de Paix, and the 
Decretal of Alexander III. on the first canon of the council 
of Clermont, published by Marca. - For an account of 
Rouergue, see Peuchet and Chaulaire, Statistique de 1 Avey- 
Ton, and particularly M. Montell's excellent work. 

*• According to M. Blairier (Mineralogie de lAveyron, 
p, 15), more than two- thirds of this department contain 
coal. 


aspects and of its climates, splintered by prt'cipices* 
and cut up by two torrents, the Tam and the 
Aveyron, the wild Cevennes need not envy it. 
But I prefer entering by Cahors. Here, nature is 
clad in vines. You meet with the mulberry before 
you reach Montauban, “ The prospect before you, 
which contains a semicircle of an hundred miles 
diameter, has an oceanic vastness, in which the eye 
loses itself ; an almost boundless scene of cultiva- 
tion ; an animated but confused mass of infinitely 
varied parts — melting gradually into the distant 
obscure, from which emerges the amazing frame of 
the Pyrenees, rearing their silvered heads far 
above the clouds *.” The ox, yoked by liis liorns, 
ploughs the fertile valley — tlio vine thi'ows lier 
tendrils round the elm. If you draw to the left, 
towards the mountains, you descry there the goat 
hanging on the arid hill-side, and the mtile, laden 
with oil, following the midway track. Southwards 
there bur-sts a storm, and the country bectuues a 
lake ; in an hour, the whole has dried uj) before 
the thirsty sun. In the evening, you reach soiuo 
large and melancholy city ; Toulouse, if you like. 
The sonorous accent which strikes your ear would 
lead you to fancy yourself in Italy ; but the houses, 
built partly of wood, partly of brick, and the abrupt 
accost and bold and lively demeanour of the people 
soon remind you that you are in Fmnce. The 
upper classes, at least, are French : the lowt>r 
present quite a different jdiysiognomy, and are, 
perhaps, Spanish or Moorish. You are in the 
ancient city of Toulouse, so great under its counts, 
which, through its parliament, became tlie monarch 
and tyrant of the south f, whose hot and heady 
legists bore to Boniface VIII. the buffet of Philip 
the Fair, for which they made hut too fre(ineut 
atonement at the cost of the Ijeretics — burning four 
hundred in less than a century, and who, at a later 
period, becoming the instruments of Richelieu’s 
revenge, condemned Moiitmoremey, and beheaded 
him in their beautiful hall, stained with X 
The Toulousans made it their boast that they had 
the capitol of Rome, and the gi’otto dei morti of 
Naples! — in which corpses remain for centuries 
without undergoing putrefaction. The city archives 
were kept in the capitol, in an iron chest, like 
those of the Roman flamens ; and the motto on the 
walls of the Gascon scjiate-house wfis, Vidmnt 
consules ne quid respublica detrimenti Mpkd ||. 

Toulouse is the central point of the great southern 
basin. Here or near it meet the waters of the 
Pyrenees, and of tlie (’eveniies, the Tarn, and the 
Garonne, to fall with their united streams into the 
ocean — the Garonne receiving the whole. The 

* Young, Agricultural Tour in France, vol. i. p. 20. 

t And this supremacy seems now to be revived, at least 
as regards literature. Various periodicals that have re- 
cently started up here, and particularly the Revue du Midi, 
exemplify the spirit and power which characterized the 
genius of the ancient Langiiedocians and the language of 
Oc (one of the dialects of the troubadburs which prevailed 
in Provence^ 

t It wasw in the last century, according to Piganioi de 
la Force, Description de la France. 

§ Bodies have been preserved in it for five centuries 
Millin, Voyage dans le Midi de la France, t. iv. p. 452. 
Piganioi de la Force, &c. „ 

II “ Let the consuls sec to the safety of the republic. 
The form by which the Roman sen^e gave the capsule 
I extraordinary powers in critical circumstances. 
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The annual migration of sheep 
from the mountains. 


THE PYRENEES. 


The Basques and Catalans 
two distinct peojile. 


Biimuiis and quivering rivers of Limousin and of 
Auvergne, How northwards past I'erigueux and 
Bergerac ; wliilst the Lot, the Viaur, the Aveyron, 
and the Tarn, after making several more or less 
abrupt turns, run from the east and the Cevennes, 
by I^)dez and Alby. The north supplies rivers ; 
the south, torrents. The Arriege descends from 
the I’yrenoes ; and the Garonne, already swollen 
by the Gers and the Baize, makes a beautiful 
curve to the north-west, which the Adour imitates 
on a smaller scale towards the south. Toulouse 
separates, or i\early so, Languedoc from Guyenne : 
jirovinces which, lying in the same latitude, are 
yet widely different. The Gai'onne passes through 
the auti(iue Toulouse, through the old Roman and 
Gothic Languedoc, and constantly increasing its 
Hood, opens to the sea, like a sea, beyond Bor- 
deaux. This last-named town, long the capital 
of English France, and long English at heart, 
turns, on account of its commercial interests, 
towards England, the ocean, and America. Here 
the Garonne, which we may now call the Gironde, 
is twice the width of the Thames at London. 

Rich and beautiful as is this vale of the Garonne, 
we cannot linger there ; the distant summits of the 
Pyrenees are too powerful an attraction. But the 
road is a serious obstacle. Whether you pass 
through Ndrac, the sombre seigniory of the 
AlbretSjOr proceed along the coast, you have before 
you a sea of landes, only varied by cork-tree woods, 
vast pinadas — a lonely and a cheerless route, with 
no other signs of life than the flocks of black 
sheep *, that annually migrate from the Pyrenees 
to the Uxndcs, leaving the mountains for the plain 
under the charge of shepherds of the landes, and 
gi)vng northward in search of the warmth. The 
wandering life of tlie shepherds is one of the pic- 
turesciue characteristics of the soxith. You meet 
them scaling the Cevennes and the Pyrenees from 
the plains of Languedoc, and ascending tlie moun- 
tains of Gap and Barcelonctta f, from Crau in 
Provence. This nomad race, carrying their all 
with them, with the stars as the sole companions of 
their eternal solitude, half astronomers, half astro- 
logers, bring the life of Asia, the life v»f Lot and of 
Abraham, into the heart of our western world. 
But, in France, the husbandmen fear their p:issage, 

• Millin, t iv. p. 317. — Black sheep are also found in 
Roussillon and in Brittany (Arthur Young, Agricultural 
Tour, &c. vol. 1. p. 415. 418), The bulls of Camargue are 
not un frequently black. 

+ Young (vol. i. p. 422) says, “ There is in Provence as 
regniar an emigration of sheep as in Spain ; the march is 
across the i)rovince, from the Crau to the mountains of Gap 
and of Barcelonctta: not regulated by any other written 
laws than some arrets of the parliament to limit their roads 
to five toises of breadth ; if they do any damage beyond that, 
it is paid for. The Barcelonctta mountains are the best; 
they are covered with tine turf, gazonnes superhement. . . . 
M. Darluc— (Hist. Nat. de la Provence, 1782, p. 303.324. 
329)— asserts that their number is a million, and that they 
travel in flocks of 1(1,000 to 40,000, and are twenty to thirty 
days on the journey.’’— “ 'Fhe sheep leave the lower Ce- 
vennes and the plains of Languedoc about the end of 
Floreal (April), and reach the mountains of Loz^re and 
Marg^rlde, where they stay the whole summer, return- 
ing to Lower Languedoc by the time the frost sets in.” 
StatisUque de la Lozire, par M. Jerphanion, prefet of the 
department, an. x. p. Si. — The flocks are brought from the 
Pyngiees to winter as far as the tundes of Bordeaux. La- 
boulini^re, t. i. p. 245. 


and confine them to narrow routes *. It is in the 
Apennines, in the plains of A[)ulia, and in the 
Campagna of Rome, that they roam with all the 
freedom of the ancient world ; whilst in Spain 
they are kings, and lay waste the whole country 
with impunity. Protected by the all-powerful 
company of the 3f('da, which employs from forty 
to sixty tliousand shepherds f, the trinmj)hant 
meriuos devour the country from Estremadura to 
Navarre and Arragon. The Spanish shepherd, 
wilder than ours, wrapped up in his sheepskin, and 
with his aharca of rough cowhide fastened on his 
feet and legs witli string, resembles one of his ov?n 
shaggy flock 

At last we see the formidable barrier of Spain in 
all its grandeur. It is not, like the Alps, a com- 
plicated system of peaks and valleys, but one iju- 
mense wall, lowered at either end §. Every other 
passage is inaccessible to carriages, and even to 
mules and man himself, for six or eight months of 
the year. Two distinct people who, in reality, are 
neither Spanish nor French — the Basques on the 
west, and on the east the Catalans and people of 
Roussillon || — arc the porters of the two worlds. The 
portals are theirs, to open and to shut. Irritable 
and capricious, and tired of the constant passage of 
the nations, they open to Abder-Rahman, and shut 
to Roland. Many are the graves between Ronces- 
valles and the Sen of Urge!. 

It is not the historian’s province to describe and 
explain the Pyrenees. We must look to the science 
of Cuvier and of Elie de Beaumont, for the narra- 
tive of this ante- historic history. They were 
present — not I — when nature suddenly produced 
her amazing geologic epopee, v\hen the burning 
mass of the globe elevated the axis of the Pyrenees, 
when the mountains wei’e split asunder, and the 
earth, in the tortures of Titanic travail, reared 
against the sky the black and bald Maladetta. 
However, a consoling hand gradually covered the 
wounds of the mountain with those green meadows, 
that eclipse the Alpine The peaks levelled and 


* Five toises in breadth. See the preceding note, 
t A Year in Spain, by an American, 18\2. In the six- 
teenth century the troops of the Me^ta amounted to about 
seven million head of sheep. They fell to two millions and 
a half at the beginning of the seventeenth, increased to 
about four millions at its close, and now number nearly 
five million head — about half the cattle in Spain. — The 
shepherds are more dreaded than the banditti, and they 
unscrupulously abuse the right of dragging any citizen 
before the tribunal of tlie association, wliose decisions are 
always in their favour. The Mesta employs alcaldes, rnhe- 
gadvrs, and achaguerus, who liarass and oppress the farmers 
in the name of the association. 

t Description des Pyrenees, par Dralet, Conservateur des 
eaux et fordts, 1813, t. i. p. 242. <*' 

§ The Basque word, murua, signifies both wall and 
Pyrenees. W. de Humboldt, Recherches sur la Langue des 
Basques. 

11 Arthur Young, vol. i. p. 29.— “ Roussillon is, in fact, 
a part of Spain. The inhabitants are Spaniards in lan- 
guage and in customs. The towns must t>e excepted, 
which are for the most part filled with foreigners. The 
fishermen on the coast have a Moorish cast of counte- 
nance.”— The central district of the Pyrenees, the country of 
Foix (Arridge) is quite French, both in disposition and lan- 
guage : few or no Cat.ilan words are preserved, 

f Ramond, Voyage au Mont Perdu, p. 54. . . . “ these 
greenswards of the loftier mountains, compared with which 
there is something crude and false even in the verdure of 




Scenery of the Province. 
The gave of Pau. 
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rounded themselves into beautiful towers ; whilst 
smaller masses were put forth to break the abrupt- 
ness of the declivities, to take off from their steep- 
ness, and to form, on the French side, that colossal 
staircase, each step of which is a mountain 

Let us then scale, not the Vignemale, not the 
MontPerduf, but only the por of Paillers, the water- 
shed of the two seas ; or else, let us ascend between 
Bagneres and Bareges, between the beautiful and 
the sublime J. Here you will comprehend the 
fantastic beauty of the P^Tenees — their strange, 
incompatible sites, brought together as by some 
frftik of fairy hands jj ; their magic atmosphere, 
which alternately brings every object close to you, 
and removes it to a distance § —and these foaming 
(]aves of soft green hue, and their eniemld meadows. 
To this scene of loveliness succeeds the wild horror 
of the loftier mountains, concealing themselves 
behind it, like a monster behind a mask pourtray- 
ing a lovely maiden. Neverthele.ss, we must per- 
sist, and boldly penetrate the gave of Pau by yon 
gloomy pass, threading those heaps of massy blocks, 
tliree or four thousand cubic feet in contents, then 
by the sharp rocks, everlasting snows, and windings 
of the gave, buffetted ftom one rock to another, 
till we reach the prodigious Circus w'ith its towers 
soaring to the sky. At its foot rise twelve springs to 
feed the gave, which groans under bridges of snow, 
and yet falls thirteen hundred feet — tlie loftiest 
waterfall of the ancient world 


the lower valleys.”— Laboulini^re, t. 1. p. 220, “ The waters 
of the Pyrenees are pure, and of a beautiful watery green 
(vert d’eau).”— Dralet, p. 205, “ When the streams from the 
Pyrenees overflow, they do not deposit an injurious muddy 
sediment like those of the Alps; on the contrary,” &c. 

• Dralet, t. i. p. 5,— llamond, ‘Mn the south, the de- 
scent is precipitous and sudden — the precipice sinking from 
a thousand to eleven hundred metres, and its base being 
the summit of the highest mountains in this part of Spain, 
which, however, soon degenerate into low rounded hills, 
beyond which appears the wide perspective of the Arra- 
gonese plains. On the north tlie primitive mountains are 
closely packed together, so as to form a belt more than four 
myriainetres thick . . . this belt consists of seven or eight 
rows, which gnJdually decrease in height.” This descrip- 
tion, which has been contradicted by M. Labouliniere, is 
confirmed by M. Elie de Beaumont. The granitic axis of 
the Pyrenees is on the French side. 

+ The great poet of the Pyrenees, M. Bamond, searched 
for Mont-Perdu for ten years. “ Some,” he says, “ as- 
serted that the boldest hunter in the country had only 
reached its top by the aid of the devil, who led him up to it 
by seventeen steps,” p. 28. Mont- Perdu is the loftiest of 
the French Pyrenees, Vignemale of the Spanish. Ibid, 
p. 261. 

t It was between these two valleys, on the plateau called 
the Hourquelte de Cinq Ours, that the aged astronomer 
Plantatle breathed His last, with his quadrant by his side, 
exclaiming, “Great God! how beautiful this is !” 

II Bamond, p. 169. “ Scarcely do you plant your foot on 

the cornice than the decorations change, and the margin of 
the terrace cuts off all communication between two incom- 
patible sites. From this line, which you cannot touch 
without leaving one or the other, and which yoy cannot 
cross without entirely losing sight of one of them, it seems 
impossible that they should both be real ; and were they 
not brought in juxta position by the chain of Mont-Perdu, 
which slightly docs away with the contrast, one would be 
tempted to consider either the view you lose, or that you 
gain, a vision.” 

§ Labouliniere, t. iii. p. 12. 

I f It is one thousand two hundred and seventy feet { 


Contrast between the French and 

the Spanish borders. »2i 


Here France ends. The ;>or of Gavaruic, wliieli 
you see above you, that teftipestuous pass, where, 
as they say, the son waits not for his father *, is 
the gate of Spain. This boundary of the two worlds 
is one wide field of liistoric poesy. Hence may be 
descried, could vision reacli so far, Toulouse on the 
one hand, on the other, Saragossa, This mountain 
embrasure, three hundred feet in lentjth, was 
opened by R(tland, with two strokes of his good 
Bwonl Durandal f ; and is the symbol of that 
endnrinir strife between France and Spain, which 
is, indeed, no other than the struggle between 
Europe and Africa. Roland perished, but France 
conquered. Compare the two sides of the moun- 
tain range : how superior is ours+i ! The Spanish 
slojte, facing the south, is abrupt, wild, and arid : 
the French trends away with a gentle fall, is better 
clothed with wood, and rejoices in beautiful mea- 
dows, which supply Spain with cattle. Barcelona, 
rich in vineyards and ])astures, is obliged to buy 
our flocks and our wines, and lives on our oxen g. 
On the one side of the range are a fine sky, a lovely 
climate, and want ; on the other, fogs and rain, 
but intelligence, wealth, and freedom. Pass the 
frontier, contrast our splendiil highways and tlu;ir 
rugged paths jj ; or simply look at those strangers 

(French) high. For a full description, see Dralet, t. i. 
p. 108, sqq. 

* Dralet, t. ii. p. 217. 

+ Millin, v. .’iSS.— Dralet.— Labouli^i^re, t. 1, p. 105, &c. 

t The Ebro flows eastward.s, to Barcelona; the Garonne 
westwards, toToulou.se and Bordeaux; whilst flie canal of 
Charles V. answers to that of Louis XIV. ; these are the 
only i)oints of similarity. 

§ Dralet, t. ii. p 197, “Spain, being exposed to a con- 
stant evaporation, has few pastures rich enough to fatten 
horned cattle upon ; and as asses and mules are satisfied 
with poorer food than horses and oxen, the Spaniards use 
them both for tillage and carrying. Our border depart- 
ments, and the ancient province of Poitou, import these 
animals into Spain in large numbers. We also supply the 
northern provinces of Spain, and particularly Catalonia and 
Biscay, with cattle for the shambles, 'i'he city of Barcelona 
alone contracts with French salesnjen for a daily supply of 
five hundred sheep, two hundred lambs, thirty oxen, and 
fifty spayed goats, besides taking yearly more than six thou- 
sand swine, which leave our southern departments every 
autumn. For these importations we receive, year by year, 
two millions eight hundred thousand francs from Barce 
Iona; and our Imports into the other towns of Catalonia 
realize a like sum. Catalonia pays in piastres, quadruples, 
oil, cork-wood, and corks.” Since Dralet wrote (1812) con- 
siderable changes must have taken place. 

j| Arthur Young, vol i, p. 29. *' Leave Jonquitres . . . 

come to a most noble road which the king of Spain is mak- 
ing, it begins at the pillars that mark the boundaries of the 
two monarchies, joining with the French road; it is ad- 
mirably executed. Here take leave of Spain, and re enter 
France : the "contrast is striking. When one crosses the 
sea from Dover to Calais, the preparation and circumstance 
of a naval passage lead the mind by some gradation to 
a change ; but here, without going through a town, a har- 
rier, or even a wall, you enter a new world. From the 
natural and miserable roads of Catalonia, you tread at once 
on a noble causeway, made with all the solidity and magni- 
ficence that distinguishes the highw'ays of France. Instead 
of beds of torrents, you have well-built bridges ; and from 
a country, wild, desert, and poor, we found ourselves in the 
midst of cultivation and improvement.” 

(“Every other circumstance,” adds Young, “spoke the 
same language, and told us by signs not to be mistaken, 
that some great and operating cause vyirked an effect too 
clear to be misunderstood. The more one sees, the more 



The fairs of Tarbes. rnuT? PVRFMPPQ Origin of tbe title— king of France , 

The Bearnese and the Basques. ^ ^ ani Navarre. 

who have come to drink the watei*8 of Cauterets, 
covering their rags with the dignity of the cloak ; 
sombre, and scorning all comparison with others. 
Great and ht roic nation, fear not our insulting 
your mi«ery ! 

To see all the races and costumes of the Pyrenees, 
you must go to the fairs of Tarbes, which are fre- 
quented by nearly ten thousand persons,, and 
whither the whole country flocks for twenty leagues 
round. Here you often see, at one and the same 
time, the white cap of Bigorre, the brown one of 
Foix, the red one <'f Roussillon, and, sometimes, 
the largo flat hat of Arragon, the round hat of 
NavaiTe, and the peaked cap of Biscay *. Hither 
comes the Basque voiturier, with his long waggon 
drawn by three horses, wearing the Bearnese 
berret +; but you will easily tell the Bearnese from 
the Basque — the sprightly handsome little man of 
the plain, ready of tongue, and of hand as well — 
from the son of the mountain, with his rapid stride 
and huge limbs, a skilful farmer, and proud of 
the family whose name he bears +. To find men 

I believe we shall be led to think that there is but one all- 
powerful cause that instigates mankind, and that is govern- 
ment I Others form exceptions, and give shades of differences 
and distinction, but this acts with permanent and universal 
force. The present instance is remarkable ; for Roussillon 
is in fact a part of Spain; the inhabitants are Spaniards 
in language and in customs— but they are under a French 
government." Further on he remarks—" The traffic of the 
way demands no such exertions ; one-third of the breadth is 
beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered with weeds. ’’ 
Again — " Women without stockings and without shoes ; 
but if their feet are poorly clad, they have a superb consola- 
lation in walking upon magnificent causeways. . . . The 
roads of Languedoc are splendid and superb, and if 1 could 
free my mind of the recollection of the unjust taxation 
which pays for them, I should travel with admiration.". . . . 
The truth is, these splendid roads were made by corvies, 
or the forced labour of the farmers and peasants, or else by 
an assessment which eased lands held by noble tenure of the 
burthen, and threw it on those held by a plebeian right ) 
Translator. 

• Id. ibid. p. 22. " Meet Highlanders, who p\it me in 
mind of those of Scotland ; saw them first at Montauban ; 
they have round fiat caps, and loose breeches. ‘ Pipers, 
bluebonnets, and oatmeal, are found,’ says Sir James Stuart, 

‘ in Catalonia, Auvergne, and Swabia, as well as in Locha- 
ber.’ " — However, independently of the diflierence of race 
and habits, there is another essential difference between the 
mountaineers of Scotland and those of the Pyrenees; 
which is, that the latter are richer, and, in some respects, 
more polished than the races by whi< h they are surrounded. 

\ Which in my barret cap I’ll wear, 

Perhaps in jeopardy of war. 

When gayer crests may dance afar.’’) 

Lady of the Lake. TRANSi..iToa. 

t Iharce de Bidassouet, Cantabres et Basques, 1825, 8vo. 

" The Basques, who, together with their pastures, have 
preserved the means of improving their land, and who can 
feed swine in large numbers in their oak forests, live in 
plenty and abundance ; whilst throughout the greater part 
of the Pyrenees,” &c.—Laboulinitre, t. iii p. 416— 

Bearnes 

Fans et courtes. 

Blgordan 

Pir que can — ' 

(The Bearnese is false and courteous, the Bigordan worse 
than a dog); so runs the proverb. Ihe Bigordan has 
the advantage as regards frankness and plain upright- 
ness."— "There are very few points of resemblance between 
these two races. The Bearnese, forced by the snows to 
descend with his nocks into the plain, polishes there, and 

like the Basque, you must search among the Celts 
of Brittany *, of Scotland, or of Ireland. The 
Basque, eldest of the Celtic races, iinmoveahly 
fixed in the corner of the Pyrenees, has seen all 
the nations pass in review before him — Cartha- 
ginians, Celts, Romans, Goths, and Saracens. He 
regards with pity our recent genealogies. A 
Montmorency said to one of them — “ Do you knf)w 
that we date a thousand years back “ We,” 

was the rejoinder, “ have left off dating f.” 

The Basques wer^ momentary ma.sters of Aqui- 
taine, to which they have bequeathed in memorial 
of them the name of Gascony. Driven bacl^ to 
Spanish ground in the ninth century, they founded 
there the kingdom of Navarre, and in two centuries 
occupied all the Christian thrones of Spain — Gal- 
licia, the Asturias and Leon, Arragon and Castile. 
But the Spanish crusade bearing southwards, the 
Navarrese, cut off from the theatre of European 
glory, gradually lost every thing. Their last king, 
Sancho, the S/mf-wp, who died of a cancer, is the 
true symbol of the destiny of his people. Shut-up, 
in point of fact, in its mountains, by powerful 
nations, and eaten into, if I may so express myself, 
by the progress of Spairt and of France, Navarre 
even implored the aid of the mussulmans of Africa, 
and, at last, sought refuge in the arms of France. 
Sancho gave the death-blow to hia kingdom by 
bequeathing it to his son-in-law, Thibanlt, count of 
Champagne — a Roland, breaking hia Durandal to 
save it from the enemy. The house of Barcelona, 
the root of the kings of Arragon and of tlie counts 
of Foix, seized upon Navarre and consigned it — 
but for a moment — to the Albrets, the Bourbons, 
who lost it in order to gain France. However, 
through a grandson of Louis XIV., a descendant of 
Henri Quatre, the Basque race has recovered not 
alone Navarre, but the whole of Spain ; and thus 
was verified the mysterious inscription on the castle 
of Coaraze, where Henry IV. was brought up — 
Lo que a de ser no puedefaltar (that which must be, 
cannot fail to be 1^. Our kings have styled them- 
selves kings of France and Navarre— a title hap- 
pily significant of the origin of the French people 
as well as of that of their sovereign^. 

loses his natural rudeness. Turning crafty, dissembling, 
but inquisitive withal, he nevertheless preserves his haugh- 
tiness and love of independence the Bearnese is 

variable and vindictive, as well as keen-witted; but, 
through fear of disgrace, and of the pecuniary damage, has 
recourse to law for his revenge. It is the same with the 
other people of the Pyrenees, from Bearn to the Mediter- 
ranean ; all are more or less litigious, and nowhere do 
lawyers more abound than in Bigorre, Comminges, Cou- 
serans, in the county of Foix, and in Roussillon— all lying 
along this mountain chain.” Dralet, t. i. p. 1 70. 

• (Arthur Young, vol. i. p. 85. " Fa*. -day at Landevoisier, 
which gave me an opportunity of seeing numbers of Bas 
Bretons collected, as well as their cattle. The men dress 
in great trowsers like breeches, many with naked legs, and 
most with wooden shoes, strong marked features like the 
Welsh, with countenances a mixture of half energy, half- 
laziness; their persons stout, broad, and square. The 
women^ furrowed without age by labour, to the utter ex- 
tinction of all softness of sex. The eye discovers them at 
first glance to be a people absolutely distinct from the 
French. Wonderftil that they should be found so, with 
distinct language, manners, dress, &c., after having been 
settled here 1300 years ’’) Translator. 

t Iharce de Bidassouet. 

I Labouliuiire, t. i. p. 2. 8. 
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The old and the pure races, the Celts and the 
Basques, Brittany and Navarre, liad to yield to tho 
mixed races — the frontiers had to give way to the 
centre, nature to civilization. Tlie Pyrenees pre- 
sent in every direction the image of this decay of 
the ancient world. The remains of antiquity have 
disappeared, those of the middle ages are crum- 
bling away. Those mouldering castles, those towere 
of the Moors, those bones of Templars which are 
preserved at Gavarnie *, image most significantly 
an expiring world. Singular to say, the existence 
of the very mountain seems at stake. Its bared 
suifJmits attest its unsoundness f. Not in vain has 
it been battered by so many storms — whose wild 
work has been aided by the havock of man at its 
base. 'Daily does he lay bare that thick girdle of 
forests, which covered the nakedness of his mother 
earth. The soil, retained by the grasses on the slopes 
and ledges, being washed away by the rains, the 
rock is left bare ; and splintered and exfoliated by 
heat and fi*ost, and undermined by the melting 
away of the snows, is can-ied away % avalanches. 
Instead of rich pasture, there remains a dry and 
ryined soil. The labourer, who has expelled the 
shepherd, gains nothing %y his usurpation. The 
waters which gently trickled down tho valley across 
the turf and the forests, now rush down in torrents, 
and cover his fields with ruins of his own making t‘ 
Numerous hamlets in the upper valleys have been 
deserted for want of firewood ; and thoir inhabit- 
ants have fallen back on France, in consequence of 
tUcir own devastations §. 

As early as 170*3, the alarm was raised, and a 
law was passed that each inhabitant should plant 
yearly one tree in the royal forests, and two in 
the lands of his commune. Foresters also were 
appointed. In 1670, in 1756, and later still, new 
regulations attested the alarm occasioned by 
the progress of the evil. But at the Revolution 
every barrier was thrown down ; and the impover- 
ished people unanimously began the work of de- 
struction. Fire and spade in hand, they scaled 
even to the eagles’ nests ; and, let down by ropes, 
cultivated the depths of the al)yas. Trees were 
sacrificed to tly slightest want, and two firs would 
be cut down to make one pair of sabots |1. At the 
same time, the smaller cattle increasing in large 
numbers, infested the woods, injuring trees, shrubs, 
and the tender shoots, and devouring the hope of 
the future. The goat especially~of all animals, 
the property of him who has nothing— an adven- 
turous creature that lives on the domain common 
to all, a levelling quadruped, was the mstrument of 
this revolutionary invasion, and the Terror ot the 


* Dralet. . , • , 

t LabouUnifere, p. 232.-8cveral species of animals 
have disappeared from the Pyrenees. Dralet, t. i. p. .’ll. 
The wild cat is rarely met with there ; and, according to 

BufTon, the stag disappeared two centuries since. 

t Dralet, t. i. p. 197; t. ii. p. 220. Dralet wrote in 1813. 
§ Id t ii p. 105. The inhabitants went even into Spain 
to pilfer wood.-Cutting but a branch in the large forest 
overhanging Caiiterets, and which protects it the 

snows, subjects the offender to a heavy fine.- Diodorus 
Siculus had said long since {lib ii.)-" Pyrenees comes from 
the Gteeh pur (fire), because, in former times, ‘ke 
were fired by the shepherds.”-" There ,s no forest hut 
what has been purposely set on fire, on various occi^iona 
by the inhabitants, in order to convert the w^dland into 
arable or pasture.” Proems- verbal du 8 Mai, 1070. 

Ii Dralet, t. ii. p. 74. 


desert. Hi.s war against these nibbling animals 
was not the least of Bonaparte’s labours, and in 
1013, the goats were not a tenth of the number 
they had been in the year X * ; but he could not en- 
tirely put a stop to their war on nature. 

The whole of this South, beautiful as it is, i.s, 
nevertheless, a country of ruins, compared with 
the north. Let us haste through tlie fantastic 
landscapes of St. Bertrand de Cummiuges and of 
Foix — towns which one might suppose to have been 
tossed down at random by fairy bands — and through 
our little Spanish France, lioossillon, with its green 
meadows, black sheep, and Catalan romanzas, so 
sweet to gather in the evening from the lips of tho 
maidens of the country ■f' — and, descending into 
stony Languedoc, purauo its hills, but faintly shaded 
by the olive, to the monotonous notes of the cicada. 
Here are no navigable rivers, and the canal which 
unites the two seas J has not sufficed to supply the 
want ; but salt ponds, and salt marshes as well, ! 
wliere the salicornia grows §, abound ; wliilst its 
countless hot springs of bitumen andasphalte make 
it another Judea |1. The rabbis of the Jewish 
schools of Narbonne might have fancied themselves 
in their own land -even the Asiatic leprosy wm* 
not wanting to complete the illusion : recent eases 
of this disease have occurred at Carcassone Ij. 

Tho cause is to be found in the fact that, not- 
withstanding the western Cers, to which Augustus 
reared an altar, the hot and leaden wind of Aiiica 
weighs lieavily on the country. Sore legs will not 
heal at Narbonne *•. Most of the sombre towns 
of this region have sites of surpassing loveliness, 
whilst around them aro unhealthy jdains— for in- 
stance, Albi, Lod^ve, Agde the W.icfcft, seated close 
to its crater, and Montpellier, tho heiress of the 
ancient Maguelone, whose mins are \)y its side- 
Montpellier, which looks at will on the 1 yrenees, 
the Cevennes, and the Alps themseWos, has close 
to her and under her an unhealthy soil, covered 
with flower,s all aromatic, all highly medicinal j a 
city of medicine, perfumes, and verdigris 


t M Barheret, professor of History in the College Louis- 
e-Grand, is preparing for publication a collection of the 
ii.storic romances of Roussillon and Catalonia. M.'lastu, 
ikewise. has in hand a great work on the antiquities of the 
alter country. The literary conquest of the South, begun 
)y the venerable Raynouard, is thus going on. 

t I shall have occasion to notice this great monument oi 
ihe reign of Louis XIV in another place. 

t Trouv6, Statisque du Departement do 1 Aude, p. 507. 
[t is imported from Narbonne for the glass manufacturers of 
Venice. 


n dc la France, t. i. 




f Trouve, p. 346. , .v. 

** Id. p. 347. According to the same author, it is the 
same with sores in the head at Bordeauit.-The Cers and 
the Autan prevail by turns in Languedoc. The Cers [cyreft, 
the Welsh for impetuosity) is the west wind— violent, but 
healthy.— Senec. Quaest. Natural, 1. iii. c. 11, "TheCirdus 
infests Gaul, and though it sha* e» down buildings, 
the natives return thanksgiving to it, since they owe to it 
the healthiness of their climate. Whilst the divine Au- 
gustus was Intiaul, he vowed and built a temple to it.”— 
The Autan ia the south-east or African wind, heavy and 


^The proverb says—" Agde, the black, the robber’s den. 
is built oflava. Lodeve is likewise black. Millin. t. iv. p,30i. 
tt Millin, t. iv. p 323. Montpellier js «^rated for its 
istilJeries and manufacture of perfumes, 1 he discovery 




LANGUEDOC. 


Republican spirit of the province. 
Bayle. The Cheniers. 


An aged land is tliis Languedoc. You meet 
here ruins upon ruins — the Canii.sards upon the 
Albigeuses, the Saracens upon the Goths, under 
these, the Romans, then the Iberians. The walls 
of Nar'^onne are built with tombs, statues, and 
inscriptions*. The amphitheatre of Nimes is 
pierced with Gothic embrasures, crowned with 
Saracen battlements, blackened by the fires of 
Charles Martel. But it is the oldest who have left 
the most — the Romans have dug the deepest fur- 
row ; witness their maisori qtiarrte, their triple 
bridge over the Gard, their vast canal which the 
largest vessels could navigate +. 

The Roman law is another ruin ; as imposing, 
tliough ill a different fashion. To it, and to the 
old franchises arising out of it, Languedoc was 
indebted for the exception she offered to the feudal 
maxim — no land without its lord Here, the 
presumption was always in favour of liberty. 
Feudalism could only gjiin a footing under cover of 
the crusades — as an auxiliary of the Church, as a 
familiar of the Inquisition. Simon de Montfoi*t 
founded here four hundred and thirty-four fiefs § : 
hut this feudal colony, governed by the custom of 
Paris, only served to prepare the republican spirit 
of the province for monarchical centralization. A 
land of political liberty and of religious servitude, 
more fanatical than devout, Languedoc has always 
cherished a vigorous spirit of opposition. The 
Catholics even had their Protestantism hero, under 
the form of Jansenism. To this day, at Alet, they 
rake the tomb of Pavilion, in order to drink the 
ashes that arc a charm for fever |1, Since the days 
of Vigilantius and of Felix of Urge!, the Pyrenees 
have never been without heretics. The most ob- 
stinate of sceptics, and most uiidoubting believer 
in doubt — Bayle, was a native of Carlat. The 
Cheniers ^ — those rival brothers, whose rivalry did 
not, however, as is commonly supposed, lead to 
fratricide— were from Limoux. Need 1 name in 

brandy Is ascribed to Amaud de Villeneuve, who founded 
the perfume manufactories of this town, p. .324. — Formerly, 
Montpellier had the monopoly of verdigris, its cellars being 
supposed to be exclusively fitted for it. 

• Millin, t. iv. p. 383. The walls of Narbonne were re- 
paired in Francis the First’s time, and were covered with 
fragments of ancient monuments. The engineer who di- 
rected the repairs had the inscriptions let into the walls, 
and the remains of bas-reliefs placed over the gates and 
arches— so that the walls are an immense museum of limbs, 
heads, hands, trunks, weapons, and mottoes, flung there at 
random and in indescribable confusion. Nearly a million 
of inscriptions are there, almost entire, but which, from the 
width of the fosse, can only he decyphered with the aid of 
a glass. — On the walls of Arles are numerous remains of 
sculpture, formerly belonging to an ancient theatre. Thierry, 
Lettres sur I'Histoire de France, p. 2.'59. 

t Trouv6, p. 271. The canal was a hundred paces wide, 
two thousand long, and thirty deep. 

t Caseneuve, Traite du Franc-aleu en Languedoc. 

§ 1 have been assured that in 1814 many families of the 
emigrants were taxed with their descent from Simon de 
Montfort’s comparVions —See further on the history of the 
crusade against the Albigenses. 

This chapter completes the picture of Languedoc, as the 
first chapter of the first book began that of Mascony, by de- 
scribing the Iberians, the ancestors of the Basques, 
y Trouv6, p 258. — See Appendix. 

T The two Cheniers were born at Constantinople, where 
tbeh father was consul-general ; but their family belonged 
to Limoux, and their ancestors had long been inspectors of 
the mmes of Languedoc and KoussiUon. 


Guyenne and Gascony. Montaigne. 
Montesquieu. Fenelon. Henri IV. 


the li.st the player of Carca.ssoiie, the sanguinary 
bel-esprit, Fabre d’ Eglantine 1 At least, one can- 
not deny the attributes of vivacity and energy to 
the Languedocians — a murderous energy, a tragic 
vivacity. Placed at the angle of the South — which 
it seems to bind and unite — Languedi>c has fre- 
quently suffered from the struggles betw een jarring 
races and religions. Elsewhere, I shall have to 
speak of the frightful catastrophe of the tliirtceuth 
century ; but, even at this day, a traditional hatred 
exists between the inhabitants of Nimes, and those 
of the mountain of Nimes, which, it is true, lias 
now but little to do with religion, and may* be 
likened to the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
Poverty-stricken and rude as the Ceveunes are, 
it is not surprising that at the point where they 
come in contact with the rich region of the plain, 
the shock should be one of violence and of eni ious 
fury. The history of Nimes is but that of a battle 
of Imaging bulls. 

The strong and hard genius of Languedoc has 
not been sufficiently distinguished from the quick- 
witted levity of Guyenne, and the hot-headed petu- 
lance of Provence ; yet is there the same difference 
between Languedoc and ‘Guyenne, as between the 
men of the Mountain and the Girondists, between 
Fabre and Barnave, between the smoky wine of 
Lunel and claret. Belief is strong and into- 
lerant in Languedoc, often, indeed, to atrocity — so 
is disbelief. Guyenne, on the contrary, the country 
of Montaigne and of Montesquieu, has floated 
betwixt belief and doubt ; F^ntJlon, the most reli- 
gious of its celebrated men, was almost a heretic. 
Things grow w'orse as we advance towards Gascony 
— the land of poor devils, exceedingly noble, and 
exceedingly beggarly ; joyous and reckless rogues, 
not a man of whom but would have said, like their 
Henri IV. — ‘‘ Paris is well worth a mass ” {Paris 
vaut bien une messe), or, as he wrote to Gabrielle, 
just before he abjured his fiiitli — “I am going to 
take the desperate leap ” (Je mis faire le saut 
periUeux •). Such men risk all to succeed, and do 
succeed. The Armagnacs allied themselves with 
the Valois — the Albrets, blending with the Bour- 
bons, at last gave kings to France. 

In some respects, the genius of Provence is more 
analogous with the Gascon than with the Languedo- 
cian ; and it is by no means uncommon for the people 
of the same zone to be similarly alternated — for in- 
stance, Austria, which is further from Suabia than 
from Bavaria, is more akin to it in feeling and 
character. The provinces of Languedoc and of 
Provence, both of which lie along the Rlione, and 
are similarly intersected by corresponding rivers 
and torrents (as the Gard, which answers to the 
Durance, and the Var to the Hemult), form of 
themselves the whole of our Me.ditereanean coast ; 
which has in both its ponds, its marshes, and its 
extinct volcanoes. But Languedoc is a complete 
system — a ridge of mountains or hills with their 
two falls ; whence flow the rivers of Guyenne and 
Auvergne. Provence rests upon the Alps — but 
neithe^: the Alps, nor the sources of her great 
rivera are her’s. She is only a prolongation, or 

• A Gascon proverb says—" Every good Gascon may con- 
tradict himself thrice {Tout bonn Gascoun quh pot repren- 
qui trh cops). In many of the southern departments it is 

I thought shameful not to go to mass, but pitiful to attend 
confession. The truth of this has been warranted to me, 
especially as regards the department of Gers. 





Provence— the highway of the 
nations. 


fall of the mountain ranp^e towards the Rhone and 
the sea, at the base of which fall, stooping towards 
the ocean, are her beautiful cities— Marseilles, 
Arles, and Avignon. All the life of Provence is on 
the coast. 1. he cities of Languedoc, on the contrary, 
from the less favourable nature of the coast, he 
behind the sea and the Rhone. Narbonne, Aigues- 
Mortes, and Cette, have no ambition to be ports *. 
Thus the history of Languedoc is more continental 
than maritime ; and the great events with wdiich it 
deals are the struggles of religious liberty. In pro- 
portion as Languedoc retreats from the sea, Pro- 
venie meets it and throws into its bosom Marseilles 
and Toulon — seeming to spring forward towards 
maritime adventures, crusades, and the conquest of 
Italy and Africa. 

Provence has both visited and sheltered all 
nations. All have sung the songs and danced the 
dances of Avignon, and of Bcaucaire : all have 
stopped at the passes over the Rlione, and the 
great cro.ssways of the high roads of the south f. 
The saints of Provence (true saints, whom I 
honour) built bridges J for them, and began to 
fraternize the West. The sprightly and lovely 
git’ls of Arles and of Avignon — in continuation of 
their good work— have taken by the hand the 
Greek, the Spaniard, and the Italian — and have 
led off the farandola§ with them, whether they 
would or not. Nor have these strangers wished 
to re-embark. They have built in Provence, Greek, 
Moresco, and Italian towns, and have preferred 
the feverish countenances of Frejus || to those of 


* Three unsuccessful attempts of the Romans, of St. 
Louis, and of ouis XIV 

t The bridge of Avignon, so noted in song, replaced the 
wooden bridge of Arles, which, in its time, had been — as 
Avignon and Beaucaire afterwards were— the rendezvous of 
the nations. Arles, according to Ausonius, was the little 
Gallic Rome — 

“ Gallula Roma Arelas, quam Narbo Martins, et quam 
Accolit Alpinis opulenta Vienna colonis, 

Pr.Tcipitis Rliodani sic intercisa fiuentis, 

Ut niediam facias navali ponte plateain. 

Per quern Romani coiiimercia suscipis orbis.” 

• Auson Oido nobil. urbium, vii. 
(Arles, a little G.allic Rome, near which are Narbonne, and 
Vienne wealthy with her Alpine colonists— so cut up by 
the floods of the rapid Rhone, that you may make it, by 
a bridge of boats, the highway for the conimeice of the 
Roman W’orld.) 

t The shepherd, St. Benezet, was ordered in a dream to 
build the bridge of Avignon ; but the bishop would not 
credit the dream, until he brought an enormous rock on his 
back to serve for the foundation-stone. He founded the 
order of the pontifex brolhcrx, who aided in building the 
bridge of the Holy Ghost, and who began one over the 
Durance. Bolland. Acta SS. 11 April. Htdiot, Hist, des 
Ordres Religieux, t.#i. c. 42.— Bouclie, Hist, de Provence, 
t. ii. p. 163. D. Vaisselte, Hist, du Languedoc, t. iii. 1. xix. 
p. 46.— The resemblance to the Roman and Etruscan ponli- 
fices is worth noting. 

§ One of the four kinds of farandola, specified by Fischer, 
is called the Turkish ; another, the Moresco. These names, 
and the resemblance of many of these dances to the bolero, 
warrant the suppo-sition that they were introdu(%d into 
France by the Saracens. Millin, t. iii p. 35,5. 

II Millin, t. ii. p. 487. With regard to the insalubrity of 
Arles, see the same author, t. iii. p. 645. — Papon, i. 20, 
gives the proverb — “ Avenio \entosa, sine vento venenosa, 
cum vento fastidiosa.” (Windy Avignon, venomous with- 
out, queasy with a wind.) — In 1213, the bishops of Nar- 
bonne, &c., write to Innocent III., that a provincial council j 


Changeableness of the Climate. 
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loma or of Tusculuin, have wrestled with torrents 
turned the slielfs of the hills into cultivated ter- 
racoa, and extorted grapes from the stony ridges 
which yielded only thyme and lavender. 

Poetic as Provence is, it is, nev(>rthele8s, a rude 
country. Not to mention its Pontine mai-shes *, 
its vale of Olioul, and the tiger-liko vivacity of the 
Toulon peasant — tliat everlasting wind which buries 
in sand the trees of the sea-shore, and drives vessels 
on the coast, is not less fatal on land -f- than on son. 
Its abrupt and sudden gusts bear death :J- on their 
wings. The Proven^-al is too brisk to WTaji himself 
up in the Spanish cloak. And the powerful sun of 
the elimo — that sun which makes the common 
festival of this country of festivals — darts painfully 
on the head, when, at one bui*st, it eliuiig(*s winter 
into summer. As it vivifies the tree it seorehes it. 
The very frosts burn. But rains §, which convert 
brooks into rivers, arc more frequent than frosts. 
The husbandman sees his field at the base of the 
hill on w’ho.so side it hung, or follows it flouting on 
the flood, and adding itself to his neighbour’s land. 
Nature is capricious, choleric, passionate, and 
charming. 

The Rhone is the symbol of the country — its 
fetish, as the Nile is that of Egypt. The peojile 

having been summoned to Avignon—" Many of them were 
unable to attend from tbe insalubrity of tlu* weather, so 
that the business was necessarily postponed.” Kpist. Iniioc. 
iii. (Ed. Baluze, ii. 762 ) — ’fhere were lepers at Martignes 
as late as 1731, and at Vitrolles in 1807. General ly speak- 
ing, cutaneous diseases are common in Provence. Millin, 
t. iv. p. 35. 

* The raarslies cover four hundred thousand nriients. 
Peuchet et Chaulaire, Statistique des Bouehes dii- Rhone. 
See also, M. de Villeneuve’s great sratistieal work, 4 vols 4to, 
— The town of Hycres is uninhabitable in summer on 
account of tbe marshes; you inb.de death with tlie ))er- 
finnes of the fruits and flowers. Frejus is in the same 
predicament. — Statistique du Var. par Faiichet (who was 
prefect of the department), an ix p 52, .sqq. 

t (Arthur Young, vol. i p. 2‘>9. " 'I’lie spring is tlic 

worst season in the year, because the ven! dr bizr, the 
vircstrale of tlie Italians, is terrible, and suflicient, in the 
mountains, to blow a man off his horse , it is also danger- 
ous to the health, from the sun, at the same time, being 
both high and powerful. Hut in December, .January, and 
February, the weather is truly charming, witli the hize very 
rarely, but not always free from it, for on the 3d of January, 
1786, there was .so furious a matstralr, with snow, tli.it flocks 
were driven four or five leagues from their [lasfurcs, num- 
bers of travellers, shepherds, sheep, and a.sse.s, in the Trau, 
perished. Five shepherds were conducting eight liundred 
sheep to the butcheries at Marseilles, three of whom, and 
almost all the sheep, perished.) Translator 

X (Id ibid p. 173, “It (the renl de bize) is more pene- 
tratingly drying than I had any conception of; other winds 
stop the cutaneous perspiration, but this, pierc ing through 
the body, seems, by its sen.sation, to desiccate all the in- 
terior humidity.") Translator. 

§ (Id. ibid. p. 2f)7. “ At Fompinion, between Montauban 
and Toulouse, 1 was witness to such a shower of rain as 
never fell in Britain, in that rich vale the corn, before the 
storm, made a noble appearance, but-» imagination can 
hardly picture a more entire destruction than tt poured 
over the whole: the finest wheat was not only beaten flat 
to the ground, %ut streams of liquid mud covered it in 
many places, in a manner that made all expectation of 
recovery hopeless. These hasty and violent showers, which 
are of little consequence to a traveller, or to the residence of 
a gentleman, are dreadful scourges to the farmer, and im- 
mense drawbacks from the mass of national products.”) 
Translator. * 
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Festivals of the drac and of 
the Ferrade, 


PROVENCE. 


Orators and rhetoricians of Provence. 
Mirabeau. 


cannot believe this river to be only a river ; but 
sees wrath* * * § in its violence, and recoj^nises the 
convulsions of a monster in its devouring eddies. 
It is the (iraCj the tarasque, a kind of tortoise- 
dragon ; whose effigy is vociferously paraded about 
on certain festivals f , and is borne to the church 
dashing against all in its way. Except there be an 
arm briiken, at the least, the festival is considei*ed 
a failure. 

The Rhone, furious as a bull maddening at the 
sight of red, dashes against its Delta, the Caniargue, 
the island of bulls and of fine pastures. The Fer- 
rade, is tlie high festival of the island. The bullocks 
are driven with goads into the centre of a circle, 
formed of waggons filled with spectators, in order 
to be marked — and as the animals are thrown down 
in turns by some active and vigorous youth, and 
held on the ground, the red-hot marking iron is 
presented to the chosen lady, who stejis from the 
waggon, and imprints it on the hide of the foaming 
beast 

Such is the genius of lower Provence, violent, 
noisy, barbarous, but not ungraceful. Here are 
the indefatigable dancers of the Moresco, with 
hells at their knees §, and of the sword-dance, the 
bacchuher ||, as it is called by their neighbours of 
Gaj), and which is danced by parties of nine, eleven, 
or thirteen. At Riez, they yearly enact the bravade 
of the Saracens^. The land of soldiers, of the 
Agricolas, Baux, and Crilloiis, the laud of fearless 
sailors'— this gulf of Lyons is a rough school. Wit- 
ness the Bailli de Suffren, and that renegade who 
died, Capitan Pasha, in 170G **; witness Paul the 
cabin-boy (he was never known by any other name) 
to whom a washerwoman gave birth at sea, who 
became admiral, and feasted Louis XIV. on board 
his ship. But not for all this did he forget his old 

* Traces of the sanguinary worship of Mithra are visible 
all along the RhSiie. Taurobolic altars exist at Arles, Tain, 
Valence, and St. Andeol. At BStie-Mont-Saleon, buried by 
the formation of a lake, and laid open in 1804, a Mithriac 
group was discovered. — A Mithriac altar, dedicated to Ha- 
drian, was dug up at Fourvi^res ; and there is one at Lyons, 
dedicated to Septimus Severus. Mlllin, passim. 

t On St. Martha’s day, the monster is led chained to the 
church, by a young girl, and is killed by having holy water 
thrown upon him. Millin, t iii. p. 453. A similar festival 
is, I think, observed in Spain. — The Isfere is surnamed the 
serpent, as the Drac is the dragon — both threaten Gre- 
noble ; — 

" Le serpent et le dragon 
Mettront Grenoble en savon.” 

— A dragon, called the graouilli, is promenaded round Metz 
during Ember week, and the bakers and pastry-cooks place 
on its tongue small loaves and cakes. It represents a mon- 
ster from which the city was delivered by its bishop, St. 
Clement.~At Rouen it is a mannikin of wicker-work— the 
gargouilte-~thB.t is carried about. Formerly, they used to 
stuff sucking pigs down its throat. St. Romain had deli- 
vered Rouen from this monster, which lurked in the Seine, 
as St. Marcel delivered Paris from the monster of the 
Bi^vre, &c. 

t Millin, t. iv. «An ox and a little St. John the Baptist 
are led round Marseilles three days before Corpus Christ! 
day. Nurses make their nurslings kiss the ox’s muzzle to 
cure them in teething. Papon, t. i. * 

§ Millin, t. Ui. p. 360. 

H Id. ibid. 

^ Millin, t. ii. p. 54. In the Pyrenees it is Renaud, 
mounted on bis good horse Bayard, who delivers a damsel 
from the hand of inlldels. I.aboulini^re, t iii. p. 404. 

♦* Papon, t. i.h?. 265.— See Appendi.x. 


comi-ades ; and it was his wish to be buried with 
the poor, to whom he bequeathed all his property. 

There is nothing surprising in finding tliis spirit 
of equality in this country of republics, in the midst 
of Greek cities and Roman municipalities. Even 
in the rural districts, bondage never pressed as 
heavily as in the rest of France. The peasants 
wrought their liberty for themselves, and were the 
conquerors of the Moors. They alone could till 
the steep hill-side, and confine the torrent within 
its bed. The intelligent hands of freemen alone 
could subdue such a land. 

And in literature, and philosophy as well, Fro- 
vence took a free and bold flight. The grand pro- 
test of the Breton Pelagius in behalf of liberty was 
hailed and supported in Provence by Faustus, by 
Cassian, and by the noble school of Lerins, the 
glory of the fifth century. When the Breton 
Descartes freed philosophy from theological influ- 
ences, Gassendi, the Proven 9 al, was attempting the 
same revolution in the name of sensualism ; w hilst, 
in the last century, Maupertuis and Lamettrie, the 
atheists of St. Malo, were assembled with the Pro- 
vencal atheist, D’Argens, at the court of Frederick. 

Not without reason isfthe literature of the south 
in the tw’elfth and thirteenth centuries termed the 
Provencal, displaying, as it did, all the quick and 
graceful play of the Provencal genius. Provence 
is the land of fine speakers ; copious, impassioned, 
at least in style, and, at will, obstinate fashionists 
of language. It has given us Massillon, Mascaron, 
Fiddlier, Maury — orators and rhetoricians. But 
Provence, in its every phase, municipal, parliamen- 
tary, and noble, popular and rlietorical — the whole 
invested with the magnificence of southern inso- 
lence — was concentrated in Mirabeau ; in whom 
were joined the massy neck of tlie bull, and the 
impetuous strength of the Rhone. 

How is it that this country did not conquer and 
rule France? It conquered Italy in the thirteenth 
century. How is it now' so dull ; with the e.xcep- 
tion of Marseilles, that is, of the sea ? Besides the 
unhealthy coasts, and expiring towns, like Frejus *, 
in every direction I see ruins only. I allude not to 
the beautiful remains of antiquity, to the Roman 
bridges and aqueducts, and the arciies of St. Remi 
and of Orange, with numerous other monuments. 
In the mind of the people, and their tenacity to old 
customs f, which impart to them so original and 

* “ This tow'n daily becomes more deserted, and, in half 
a century, the neighbouring communes have lost nine- 
tenths of their population.” Fauchet, an. ix. loc. at. 

f In its pretty Moresco dances, in the romerages of its 
burghs, in the keeping up of the bdehe calendnire, in eating 
pois-chiches at certain festivals, and in numerous other 
customs. 

The feast of the patron- saint of ^c\i village is called 
Romna-Vagi, and, by corruption, Romerage, because of its 
frequently coming on just as the lord of the village was 
journeying, or was about to journey to Rome. ( ? ) Millin, 
t. iii. p. 346. 

At Christmas they burn the caligneau or calendeau, a 
large log of oak, which they sprinkle with wine and oil. 
They uSed to cry out as they put it on the fire, Calme ten, 
tout ben ven, (Calend's come, all is well). It was the oflice 
of the head of the family to set fire to the log ; the fire w as 
called caco fueck {the friend’s fire). Millin, t. iii p. 336. 
— The same custom is met with in Dauphiny. They call 
Christraas-day Chaiendes ; and chalendal, the large log of 
wood which they put on the fire on Christmas-eve, and 
I which is left there till it is entirely burnt. Directly it is 
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antique a physiognomy — it is there 1 find ruins. 
They are a race who cast no serious loolc on tl>e 
past, and yet preserve its traces *. Every nation 
having made their way through them, they ought, 
one would think, to have forgotten more : but no, 
they cling to their recollections. In various re- 
spects, Provence, like Italy, belongs to antiquity. 

Cross the melancholy mouths of the Rhone, 
blocked up with sand, and as marshy as those of 
the Nile and of the Po. Ascend to Arles. This 
old metropolis of Christianity in the south, num- 
bered a hundred thousand inhabitants in the time 
of file Romans ; it has now but a fifth part of that 
number, and is rich only in the dead and in sepul- 
chres f . It was long the common tomb — the necro- 
polis of Gaul ; and to rest in its Elysian fields (the 
Aliscamps) was considered happine.ss. Those who 
dwelt on the banks of the river were, it is said, 
accustomed, even as late a.s the twelfth century, to 
place the bodies of their deceiised friends, and a 
piece of money, in a ca.sk covered with pitch, and 
to commit them to the stream to be borne to the 
sacred spot — where they were faithfully interred 
I^evertheless, the town has constantly declined. 
Lyons soon deprived it of*lhe primacy of Gaul ; the 
Kingdom of Burgundy, of which it was the capital, 
has passed away quickly and obscurely ; and its 
great families are extinct. 

When, leaving the coast and the pastures of 
Arles, and ascending the hills of Avignon, one 
ascends the mountains conterminous to the Alps, 
the ruin of Provence is accounted for. It is an 
excentric country, with its great towns on its fron- 
tiers only, and these, too, chiefly foreign colonies. 

placed on the hearth, they pour a glass of wine upon it, 
making the sign of the cross, and this is what they call 
batisa lo chalendal. From this moment the log is sacred, 
and cannot be sat upon without some punishment following 
the offence — tlie itch, at the least. Champolhon-Figeac, 
p. 124. 

('I'he Yule-log of merry England will suggest itself to the 
reader, and the days when 

“ A Christmas gambol oft w'ould cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year ”) 

Translator. 

The custom oflieating pois-chickes (chick or dwarf-peas) 
on certain festivals, is found not only at Marseilles, but in 
Italy and in Spain, at Genoa and Montpellier. The people 
of the latter town believe that when Jesus Christ entered 
Jerusalem, he traversed a sesierou (a field of dwarf-peas), 
and that it is in memory of this the custom of eating teses 
(dwarf-peas) has been handed down. — The Athenians used 
also to eat them at the Panepsia. Millin, t. iii. p. 339. 

• The procession of the good king Rene at Aix is a 
satire on fable, history, and the Bible. Millin, t. ii. p. 299. 
The duke d’Urbino (Rene’s unfortunate general) and his 
duchess used to be paraded in it, mounted on asses. There 
was a soul, too, which two devils wrangled for ; a cartoon of 
frux, or prancing hdtses ; king Herod, the queen of Sheba, 
the temple of Solomon, and, at the end of a stick, the star 
of the wise men of the East, with figures of death, the abbi 
de la jeunesse covered with powder and ribands, &c. &c. 

t As where old Arli sees the stagnant flood, 

• * • • ♦ 

Long sepulchres deform the fun’ral field. 

Dante, Infern<^ c. ix. 

Among other remarkable bas-reliefs found on the tombs of 
Arles is one bearing the monogram of Christ, in a crown of 
oak, and carried iii the air by an eagle— a beautiful symbol 
of Constantine’s victory. — Charles IX. sent here for some 
sarcophagi of porphyry, which were lost in the Rhone, and 
have never been recovered. Millin, t. iii. p. 504. 

I La Lauzicre, Hist. d’Arles, t. i. p. 306. 


The truly Provencal part was the least powerful. 
Tlie counts of Toulouse maiKigod to make them- 
selves masters of the Rhone, the Catalans seized 
the coast and tlie ports ; to tlie Baiix, the imli- 
geiios of Provence, w ho had formerly delivered tlie 
country from the Moors, there reinaineti Forcjil- 
quier and Sisteron, that is, tlie interior. Tims the 
states of the south fell to pieces iintii the arrival of 
the French, who overthrew Toulouse, drove back 
the Catalans into Spain, united the Provencals, and 
led them onto the eoniju(\stof Naj)les. Here closed 
the destinies of Provence. She reposed Avith 
Naples, under the same master. Romo lent her 
pope to Avignon, and di.ssolutenes.s ami wealth 
abounded. Since the time of the Albigenses, reli- 
gion had been on the deeline in tliis ri'gion : it was 
annihilated by the presence of the popes. At the 
same time, the ancient municipal franchises of the 
south fell into negh'ct, and were forgotten. Roman 
liberty and the religion of Rome, republicanism and 
Christianity, expired at one and the same ]K>riod. 
Avignon was the scene of this decrepitude. Ih lieve 
it not then that it was for Laura alone, Petrarch 
watered the springs of Vaiicluse with his tears. Italy 
also was his Laura, and Provence, and the whole 
of that antique South whicli was daily expiring *. 

Provence, in its imperfect destiny and incom- 
plete form, is to me as a troubadour’s song, a son- 
net of Ik'trarch’s — there is in it more imjiulso than 
depth. The African vegetation of its coasts is soon 
checked by the icy wimi of tlie Alps. Tlie Rhone 
hiistcns to the sea, and reaches it not. I’usturago 
gives place to arid hills, poorly adorned with myrtle 
and lavender, perfumed and stei’ile. 

The South seems to linger and bewail its fate in 
the melancholy of Vaucluse, and in the unspeakable 
and sublime sadness of Sainto-Baume, whose, height 
surveys the Alps and the Cevennes, Languedoc and 
Provence, and, beyond these, the Mediterranean. 
And I, too, could weep like Petrarch, on quitting 
this lovely region, 

DAUPIIINY, FRAXCIIE-OOMTE, &C. 

But I must make my w^ay to the north, through 
the firs of the J ura and the oaks of the V osges and of 
the Ardennes, to the discoloured plains of Berry and 
Champagne. The provinces that we have just 
traversed, isolated by their very originality, cannot 
make up the unity of France. More flexible and 
docile elements are required — men more amenable 

• I know not which is the most affecting, the poet’s 
lamentation over the fate of Italy, or his grief at having lost 
Laura. I cannot refrain from quoting the admirable sonnet 
in which the poor old poet at last confesses that he has only 
pursued a shadow ; — 

“ 1 feel, I breathe it once more, ’tis the air of past times. 
They are there, the sweet hills, where was born the beautiful 
light, which, so long as Heaven permitted, filled my eyes 
with joy and desire, and now swells them with tears 

•' O fragile hope ! O foolish thoughts 1 the grass 

is widowed, and the waves are troubleu*. The nest which 
she occupied is cold and empty ; that nest where I should 
have wished to live and die. 

“ I had hop*41 to find some rest after so many fatigues, 
in sweetly tracking her, and to have been soothed by those 
lovely eyes which have consumed my heart. 

“ Cruel, ungrateful servitude! I burnt as long as the 
object of my fires lasted, and I now wander weeping over 
her ashes.” 
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Warlike and scientific genius of 
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Their annual emigration. 


to discipline, and more cai»able of forming one com- 
pact body to shield northern France from great 
invasions by sea and land, from the Germans and 
the English. The serried populations of the centi'e, 
the Norman and Picard battalions, and the deep 
and massy legions of Lorraine and Alsace, are not 
more than sufficient fur the end. 

The Provencals call the men of Dauphiny, the 
Franciaux. In fact, Dauphiny belongs to the true 
France, the France of the north. Despite its lati- 
tude, this province is northern. Here begins that 
zone of rude countries and energetic men which 
covei*8 the eastern flank of France — first, Dauphiny, 
like a fortress to the windward of the Alps ; then, 
the marsh of la Bresse ; then back to back, Franche- 
Comt^ luid Lorraine, cemented by the Vosges, which 
bestow the Moselle on the last, on the first, the 
Sdone and the Doubs. A vigorous genius of resist- 
ance and opposition, is the characteristic of these 
provinces ; giving rise to inconveniences, perhaps, 
within, but our safeguard against the foreigner. 
T’o science they have contributed men of a severe 
and analytic cast of mind— Mably, and his brother, 
Condillac, are from Grenoble ; D’Alembert belongs 
to Dauphiny by the mother’s side ; Lalande, the 
astronomer, and Bichat, the great anatomist, are 
from Bourg-en-Bresse *. 

Reasoning and selfish f as they are in other re- 
spects, war is the grand lever of the thoughts and 
feelings of these men of the frontier, cominaiidiug 
tlieir whole moral being and elevating it into poetry. 
Speak of passing the Alps, or of crossing the Rhine, 
and you will find that Dauphiny has yet her Bay- 
ards, and Lorraine her Neys and Faberts. On this 
frontier line are heroic cities, wlume families have 
been accustomed to lay down their lives for their 
country from geuci’ation to gcnei*ation J. The 
women have hardly been less sparing of themselves 
than the iuen§. Throughout the whole of this 
zone, from Dauphiny to Ardennes, the women 
display an Amazonian grace and courage, which 
you would vainly seek for elsewhere. Cold, serious, 
elaborate in then* di*ess jl, impressing both strangers 

• The same critical spirit is observabie in Franche- 
romt6— for instance, Guillaume de St. Amour, the oppo- 
nent of the mysticism of the mendicant orders, the gram- 
marian d'Olivet, &c. Did we wish to name some of the 
most distinguished of our contemporaries, we should men- 
tion MM. Charles Nodier, Jouffroy, and Droz. M. Cuvier 
was from Montbelliard, but the character of his genius was 
modified by a German education. 

t Singular traces of the old litigious spirit of the Dau- 
phinese still remain in their provincial dialect. “ The 
wealthier proprietors speak very tolerable French, but in- 
terlard it >vith ancient law-terms, which the bar dares not 
yet entirely disuse. Previously to the Revolution, after 
a youth had been a year or two in an attorney’s office, 
occupied in making fair copies of subpoenas and judge’s 
orders, his education was considered to be finished, and he 
returned to the plough.” Champollion-Figeac, Patois du 
Dauphin^, p. 67. 

t Within a period of twenty years, five or six hundred 
officers and soldieA who had won the cross of the Legion 
of Honour {mUilatres decorh), and almost all of whom died 
on the field of battle, came from the little town of Sarre- 
louis alone, with a population of scarcely* five thousand. 
I have mislaid my authority for this, but believe that I am 
correct as to the figures. 

§ The rich and show^ armour of the princesses of the 
house of Bouillon Is preserved in tlie MusSe d’Artillerie. 

II This is obvious to every eye in Franche-Comte, Lor- 
raine, and the Ardennes. 

L 


and their own families with feelings of respect, they 
live in the midst of a race of soldiers, whom they 
know how to awe. Themselves, widows and 
daughters of soldiers, they are familiar with war, 
and know what it is to die and to suffer ; but, 
brave and resigned, they do not the less freely 
commit those dearest to them to its chances : at 
need, they would go themselves. It was not Lor- 
raine alone which saved France by a woman’s 
liand. In Dauphiny, Margot de Lay defended 
Mart^limart, and Philis la Tour-du-Pin la Charce 
barred the frontier against the duke of Savoy (a. n. 
1G92). The virile genius of the wtunen of ifau- 
phiuy has often exercised irresistible power over 
men ; as, for instance, the famous Madame Tencin, 
D’Alembert’s mother, and that washerwoman of 
Grenoble, who mai’ried hu.sband after husband, 
until she at last married the king of Poland, and 
who forms the theme of the popular ballads, toge- 
ther with Melusina and the fairy of Sasseiiage *. 

There is a frank and lively simplicity, a moun- 
taineer grace, in the manners of . tlie people of 
Dauphiny, which charms one at first sight. As 
you ascend towards the Alps, you meet with all tl)p 
honesty of the Savoyard^, the same kindness, but 
with less gentleness. Men, here, must love one 
another perforce — for nature, seemingly, loves them 
but little Life had need to be softened by the 
good hearts and good sense of the people, exposed 
as they are on bleak mountain ridges that front the 
north, or living in the depths of those gloomy shafts 
down which s. veeps the accursed Alpine wind. 
Granaries are supported by .the communes, to 
remedy the deficiencies of bad harvests. The 
widow’s house will be built by her neighbours, and 
lier wants attended to before tliey think of their 
own §. These mountains send forth yearly a swarm 
not only of masons, water-carriers, waggoners, and 
chimney-sweepers, like the annual emigrations from 
the Limousin, Auvergne, Jura, and Savoy — but 
numbers of pedestrian teachei's ||, who start each 
winter from the hills of Gap and Embinim. They 

* See Les Montagnardes, by Bargiiiet, of Grenoble. 
Whatever remarks this fervid writer nfby provoke, one 
cannot but read with interest his romances written in prison, 
and annotated by a schoolmaster of the province.— See, also, 
La Faye de Sassenage, par J. Millet— containing the adven- 
tures of Claudine Mignot, called la belle Lhauda, wife of 
Amblerieux, treasurer of Dauphiny, of the marquis de 
I’Hopital, and of Casimir III. king of Poland.— Louise Ser- 
ment, the philosopher of Grenoble, died in 1692, aged 
thirty, — See Appendix. 

i This simplicity and these almost patriarchal manners, 
are largely owing to the preservation of ancient traditions. 
The old man is the object of respect and the centre of the 
family, and the same farm is often in the hands of two or 
three generations at the same time.-*lhe servants eat at 
the same table with their masters.— On the 1st of November 
(which is the misdu of Brittany) a table of eggs and boiled 
corn is laid out for the dead— a plate to each of the family 
deceased. (Barginet, Les Montagnardes, vol. iii.) Accord- 
ing to M. Champollion, the festival of the sun is still kept 
in one village. — The Celtic braijes (wide trowsers) are met 
■with in Dauphiny as ■well as in Brittany. 

J In spite of the poverty of the country, the good sense 
of the people preserves them from every hazardous enter- 
prise, 

§ When a widow or an orphan suiFers any loss of cattle, 
&c., they club to make it up. 

B Out of four thousand four hundred emigrants, seven 
hundred were teachers. Peuchet, Ac. 
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proceed through Grenoble, to disperse themselves 
over the Lyonnais and tlie opposite side of the 
Rhone ; and are welcome guests, teaching the 
children, and aiding in the labours of the farm. 
In the plains of Dauphiny, the peasant — less vir- 
tuous and modest than the mountaineer — often 
figures as a bel esprit, writing verses, and satirical 
verses, too. 

Feudalism never pressed as heavily on Dauphiny 
as on the rest of France. The barons, ever at feud 
with Savoy * * * § , were hound by interest to keep fair 
with their retainers ; and the vamsseurs were rather 
pc^ty nobles, almost independent f, than vassals 
bound to suit and service. At an early date, pro- 
})erty admitted of subdivision to any extent ; and 
thus the French revolution was unbloody at Gren- 
oble : it had been anticipated Not that the 
people are gentle or easily ruled § ; but that fanii- 
with democratic practices, their passions wci'c 
unexcited. So far is the division of property car- 
ried, that a house of ten rooms will have ten 
owners II . Bonaparte knew Grenoble well, when 
he selected it for his first stage on his retui’ii from 
Filba*[| : he sought to restore the empire tlirough 
tfiie republic. • 

At Grenoble, as at Lyons, Besan 9 on, Metz, and 
thrt>ughout the north, the independent spiiit of 
trade was less the offspring of Roman municipal 
privileges, although the contrary has been affirmed, 
than of the protection afforded by the Church ; oi’, 
rather, they both happened to be in unison, the 
bishop, — at least up to the ninth ceniury, — having 
been alike in name and fact the true defensor 
Gir'Uatis. Tiiat cross, wliieli rises on the Great Char- 
treuse into the region of storms and snow, was the 
beacon of liberty. Bishop Izarn drove the Sara- 
cens out of Normandy in 965 ; and even up to 
1044, the date at which the counts of Albon 
assumed the title of Dauphins, Grenoble, say the 
Chronicles, “ had always been a freehold of the 

* These wars gave great 6clat to the nobility of Dauphiny. 
They were called the flower of gentility {I’ecarlafe des gen- 
tilshommes). Savoy is the country of Bayard, and of that 
I.esdigui^res who was king of Dauphiny under Henri IV. 
The first has left a deep impression here — and tne phrase 
pioueste de Terrail (as brave as Bayard) was as proverbial as 
iogauiS de Salvainj, or noblesse de Sassenage (as loyal as 
Salvaing, as noble as Sassenage).— Near the valley of Graisi- 
vandan is the territory ol Royans, the Vale of Chivalry (/a 
Faliee ChevalLereuse). 

+ The noble performed homage standing ; the bourgeois 
on his knees, and kissing the back of his lord’s hand ; the 
plebeian also on his knees, but he was only allowed to kiss 
his lord’s thumb. See Salvaing, Usage des Fiefs.— In like 
manner, at Metz, the maUre Schetin (head bailiff) addressed 
the king standing. 

t During the Reign of Terror, the workmen preserved 
order with admirable courage and humanity ; just as Michel 
Lando, the wool-comber, did at Florence, in the insurrec- 
tion of the Ciorapi. 

§ Reconduite de Grenoble (to W'ait on you out as they do 
at Grenoble) was a common saying for — kicked out, or 
being driven off with showers of stones. (Les Montagnardes, 
t. i. p 37.) In Languedoc they had a saying, Cmuvil de 
Mounpeie, convida d I’escaie; that is, invitation de Montpel- 
lier, invitation sur Vescalier (a Montpellier Invitation, a kick 
down stairs). (?) Millin, t. v. p 328. 

II Perrin Dulac, Description de I’ls^re. (Grenoble, 1806, 
t. i. p. 207.) 

^ He alighted at an inn kept by an old soldier, who had 
one day given him an orange in the Egj'ptiau campaign. 


bishojiM.” It was by de-spoiling the bishops that 
the Puitevin counts of Die and of Valence to 

extend their power, supported one while by the 
Germans, at another by tlie heretics of Lan>j;iiedoc *. 

Besaiifon t, like Grenoble, wits another eceie- 
sia.sticul republic, under its archbi.shop, who was a 
prince of the empire, and under its nobly-born chap- 
ter 4:. But, here, tiio constaut war between Frani'he- 
Conite and Germany, made the yoke of feudalism 
heavier. Tlie loiif; wall of tlie Jura, with its two 
gates — the pass of Joux and that of Pierre-Perlius 
— and the windings of the Doubs as well, consti- 
tuted a sirong b.irrior ; \et, nevertlielesH, Frede- 
rick BiU'barossa established his deseondants here 
for a century. It was witli serfs of the Churcli, at 
St. Claude, and, also, in the jM>or town of Nantua, 
on the opposite side of the mountain, that tho trade 
and industry of tliese provinces took tlieir begin- 
ning. Attached to the soil, they at first cut rosaries 
for sale in Spain and Italy : novv that they ni*e 
free, they cover the highway s of France with 
carriers and pedlars. 

Even under its liisliop, Mtdz was free, like Tdege 
and Lyons ; and had its Echetin and couiieil of 
thirteen, as well as Strasburg. The three eeele- 
sia.stical cities, Metz, Toul, and Verdun t|, which 
form a triangle between the great Meuse^i and the 

* At lirst tbe Vaudois, aficnvards the Protestants. In 
the department of Drome alone are about tliiit) four thou- 
t.and Calvinists. (Peudiet et Cliaulalre, Stalisti(|ue, 8c ) 
Tlie fierce struggle of the Baron flcs Adrets and De Monlbrun 
(during tbe I>o.igue) will occur to the reader.— The most cele 
brated of the Protestants of Dauphiny \vas Isji.ve Cawaubon, 
son of the minister of Bordeaux sur le lioiibion, wlio was 
born in IS.'iO. He lies in Westminster Abbey 

t The ancient device of UcKanvon was PlAi a Dieu (If 
God will). At Salins there was inscribed over the gate of 
one of the forts vvliere the salt pits were, the motto of Philip 
theGood,.4tt/r('w'a«>«i/ (Noother shall b.ivej. Several build- 
uigb at Dijoii bore the motto of Plulip the Bold, Moult me 
taide (I long). The celebrated diplomatist Granville, chan- 
cellor to Charles the Fifth, was a native of Bettaneon. He 
died in 15(!4. 

J At the abbey of 8t. Claude as well, which was erected 
into a bishopric in 1741, the monks were obliged to prove 
their nobility up to their great great grandfather, lM»th on 
the father’s and mother’s side The canons had to prove 
sixteen quarters, eight on each side. 

§ Peuchet et Chaulaire, Staiistique du Jura. Franche- 
Comte IS tlie best wooded district in h'rance. There are no 
fewer tlian thirty fore.sts on the Saone, the Doubs, and tlic 
Lougnon.— There are many gun-manufactories here. Horses 
and oxen are plentiful, sheep scaice, and the wool is had. 

li On tlie manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
three bishoprics {les Trots-IirCches), and of Loriaine in 
general, consult M. Jurgot’s Description Exacte et Fidete 
du Pays Mesutn, &c., among the manuscripts of the public 
library of Metz.— The three bishops were princes of the 
Holy Empire.— The countship of Creange and barony of 
Fenestrauge were tw'o freeliolus of the empire. 

H Ausoniua has devoted a poem to the praises of the 
Moselle : — 

“ Salve amnis laudate agris, laudate colonis, 

Dignata iraperio debent cui mu nia l^elga* } 

Amnia odorifero juga vitea consite Bacebo, 

Consite graroineaa amnia viridissime ripas : 

Salve, magaa parens frugumque virhmque, Mosella.” 
(Hail, river, welcome to the soil, and lauded by the famier, 
to whom the Belgse are indebted for their city's being 
thought worthy of empire. O river, with thy viny slopes 
planted with odoriferous wine. O river, whose grassy banks 
are of verdant green ; hail, thou Moselle, great mother of 
i com and of men.) The city alluded to, if Treves. 

K 
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lesser (the Moselle, Momla)^ constituted a neuter 
ground — an island, an asylum for fugitive slaves. 
The very Jews proscribed every where else, wore 
sheltered in Metz. It was the French border, 
between us and the empire. On this side there 
was no natural barrier between France and Ger- 
many, Jis in Dauphiny and Franche-Comtd. The 
beautiful balloon-shaped hills of the Vosges, and 
the chain of Alsace itself, were favourable to war 
by their gentle and peaceful undulations. Lorraine 
— that Austrasiau soil, strewed with monuments of 
the Carlovingians *, with its twelve great and illus- 
trious houses, its hundred and twenty peers, and 
its sovereign abbey of Remiremont, where Charle- 
magne and his son held their great autumn hunts, 
and where the sword was borne before the abbess f 
— was the German empire in miniature. Here, 
Germany was every where confusedly mingled with 
France, and the whole country was frontier. Here, 
too, sprang up, in the valleys of the Meuse and 
the Moselle, and in the forests of the Vosges, a 
wandering and indeterminate race, themselves un- 
conscious of their origin, living on the world at large, 
on noble and on priest, who alternately took them 
into their service. Metz wa.s the city of these, and 
of all who had no other — a city of mixed races, if 
ever there were one. To reduce to one common 
system the contradictory customs of this Babel, 
ever proved an abortive effort. 

The French tongue ceases in Lorraine, and I will 
not go beyond it. I refrain from crossing the 
mountain chain, and gazing on Alsace. The Ger- 
man world is dangerous ground for me — for it has 
a lotos-tree, all powerful to induce oblivion of one’s 
native land. Were 1 once to look on thee, divine 
iroire of Strasburg, — were I to descry my heroic 
Rhine, I might bo tempted to follow its current 
charmed by its legends X, and wander towards 

* The tomb of Louis the D6bonnaire and the manuscript 
of the Annals of Metz (date, a. d. 894) used to be shown 
at Metz. — The bees, so often mentioned in the Capitularies, 
and which supplied Metz with its fonious mead, used, be- 
fore the Revolution, to be reared by the cur^s and hermits; 
they are now much neglected. In the last half century the 
quantity of honey yearly collected has decreased by one- 
half. Peuchet et Cliaulaire, Statistique de la Meurtlie. 

t Piganiol de la Force, xiii. The abbess exercised half 
the jurisdiction of the city, and, together with her chapter, 
nominated deputies to the states of Lorraine. — The female 
dean and sacristan had each four livings in her gift. The 
tonzier, or stewardess, held joint jurisdiction with the 
abbess over Valdajoz (val-de-joux), which consisted of 
nineteen villages : all the bees swarmed there were her 
right. The abbey had a grand provost, a grand and petty 
chancellor, a grand sonzier, &c.— To' be dame de Remire- 
mont, it was necessary for the proposed abbess to prove her 
nobility, on both sides, for two hundred years hack. — To be 
canonesB, or demoiselle, at Epinal, the candidate had to 
prove herself noble for four descents, both by father and 
mother. 

I In the seventh century lived a duke of Lorraine, who 
longed for a son. He had only a blind daughter, wljom he 
ordered to be expos, jd to perish. Years after, he had a son, 
who brought back his daughter to the old duke, who, from 
his solitary life in the castle of Hohenbourg, had become 
stem and morose. At first he repulsed he., but at length 
yielding, he founded a convent for her, which was called 
after her, the convent of St. Odile. Prom the height on 
which it is seated you see Baden and Germany. Kings 
performed pilgrim^e here from all quarters of the world— 
the emperor Charles IV., Richard Coeur-de-Lion, a king of 
Denmark, a king of Cjqprus, a pope .... here withdrew 


the red cathedral of Mentz, towards that of Cologne, 
and so to the ocean ; or perchance I should be 
stayed, enchanted, on the solemn boundary of the 
two empires, by the ruins of some Roman camp, or 
of some church, once the cynosure of pilgrims — 
or else by the convent of that nohly-born nun, 
who pa.ssed three hundred years in listening to tlie 
birds of the forest *. 

No, I stop at the limit of the two tongues, in 
Lorraine, at the point of contact of the two races, at 
the Chetie des Partisans^ (the trysting oak ?) which 
is still shown in the Vosges. The struggle between 
France and the empire, between heroic stratagem J 
and brutal strength, was early typified in that of 
the German Swintibald and the Frank Regnier 
(Rainier, Reiner, Renard ?) the ancestor of the 
counts of Hainault. The war of the Wolf and the 
Fox is the great legend of northern France, the 
theme oifaldiaux, and of the popular poems. The 
last of these § was written in the fifteenth century 
by a grocer of Troyes. For two hundred and fifty 
years, the dukes of Lorraine were Alsacian by 
descent, creatures of the emperors, and who, last 
century, became emperors themselves. They were 
almost always at war >yith the bishop and the 
republic of Metz ||, with Champagne, and with 
France ; but, through the marriage of one of them 
in 1255, with a daughter of the count of Cham- 
I pagne’s, becoming French on the mother’s side, 
j they lent a vigorous support to France against the 
English — against the English party in Flanders and 
Brittany. They fought for France, to death or to 
captivity, at Courtray, Cassel, Crecy, and at Auray. 
A poor peasant girl, Joan of Arc, born on the 
frontiers of Lorraine and Champagne, did more — she 
awakened national consciousness ; in her appeared, 
for the first time, the great image of the peoj)le, 
under a pure and original form. Through her, 
Lorraine was attached to France. The very duke, 
who had for a moment forgotten his king, and 

the widows of Charlemagne and of Charles the Fat — At 
Winstein, to the north of the Lower Rhine, the devil keeps 
watch over precious treasures concealed in a castle hewn 
out of the rock. — Between Haguenan and Wisseniboiirg 
a fiery vision rises out of the peckelbrunner- (pitch fountain), 
— ’tis the black hnntsman, the spectre of an ancient lord 
who expiates his tyranny, &c. — The musical and child like 
genius of Germany begins with its poetic legends. The 
minstrels of Alsace used to hold regular assemblies. The 
lord of Rapolstein used to style himself kin^ of the viohtis. 
The violinists of Alsace held of a superior : those of Upper 
Alsace were hound to present themselves at Rapolstein, — 
those of Lower Alsace at Bischewiller. 

• A pendant to this beautiful legend, in which the ecstasy 
produced by harmony prolongs life for centuries, is the story 
of the woman who, in Louis the D^bonnaire’s reign, heard 
the organ for the first time, and died of ravishment. Thus, 
in the German legends, music gives lift and death. 

t In the arrondissement of Neufchatel; this tree is 
seventeen feet in diameter. Depping, t. ii. 

t Guill. Biitonis Philipp. 1. x. 

Qui (Lotharingi) cum simplicihus soleant sennonibus uti, 

Non tamen in factis itd delirare videntur. 

(equivalent to — “ Simple as their speech may be, their acts 
are not.** The writer alludes to Lothaire and the French.) 

§ See the notices of the manuscripts in the Bibliothiique 
RoyaJe, at the end of the Mfimoires de I’Academie des In- 
scriptions. 

Ii Marshal Fabert, Custines, and the bold and unfortunate 
FMtre des Rosiers, who was the first to ascend in a balloon, 
were bom at Metz. The Ancillons were driven from it by 
the edict of Nantes. 
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trailed the royal pennons at the tail of his horsi’, 
married his daughter, nevertheless, to a prince of 
the blood, to the count do Bar, Rend of Anjou. 

A younger branch of this family gave leaders to 
the Catholic party, in the person of the Guises, 
against the Calvinists, the allies of England and of 
Holland. 

Descending by the Ardennes from IjOiTaine into 
the Low Countries, the Meuse changes its character 
from the agricultural and industrious to the war- 
like. Verdun, Stenay, Sedan, Mezieres, Givet, 
Maestricht, and numerous fortified places, com- 
mand its course, and are covered by it. The whole 
country is wooded, as if to mask it either in defence 
or attack from the approaches of Belgium. The great 
forest of Ardennes, the deep (ar duinn), stretching 
out on every side, is rather vast than imposing. 
You meet with villages, burghs, and pastures, and 
fancy yourself out of the forest — but they ai*e only 
so many openings in it. The woods commence again, 
an humble and monotonous ocean of dwarfish oaks, 
whose uniform undulations you descry from time 
to time, from the summit of some hill. Formerly, 
the forest was much more continuous. The hunters 
ctmld range, without evt'# losing the shade, from 
Germany, from Luxemburg to Picardy, and from 
St. Hubert to Notre-Dame de Liessc. 

From the mysteries of the Druids down to the 
wars of the wild boar of Ardennes, in the fifteenth 
century, and from the miraculous stag whose appa- 
rition converted St. Hubert, down to the fair Iseult 
and her lover — whom her husband surprised a.sleep 
on the mossy bank, but so beautiful, so discreet, 
and with the largo sword between tlnun in token of 
tlieir slumbeidng apart, that he withdrew without 
disturbing Ihem— how many a history has been 
enacted under those shades, and how' many a tale 
could be told by these oaks, laden with misletoe, 
would they but tell it ! 

The Trou du Han, beyond Givet, where formerly 
none durst enter, deserves a visit ; as well as the 
solitudes of Layfour and the black rocks of the 
Dame de Meuse, the table. of the enchanter Maugis, 
and the ineffaceable print left in the rock by the 
foot of Renaud’s horse. The four sons of Aymoii 
are the burdeif of traditionary tales at Chateau- 
Renaud as at Usez, in the Ardennes as well as in 
Languedoc. I still seem to see the spinner, who, 
whilst at w’ork, holds on her knee the precious 
volume of the Slbliodiajue bleue — the hereditary 
book of the house, worn, and blackened with use 
during many a nightly vigil *. 

This sombre land of Ardennes is not naturally 
connected with Champagne. It belongs to the 
bishopric of Metz, the basin of the Meuse, and the 
ancient kingdom of Austrasia. As soon as you 
past the white and colourless champaigns, which 
extend from Reim^to Rethel, Champagne is ended. 
The woods begin, and, with the woods, the pastures 
and small sheep of Ardennes. The chalk has dis- 
appeared ; the dull red of tiles gives place to the 
sombre sheen of slate ; and the houses are roughcast 
with steel filings. Manufactories of arms, tanneries, 
and slate-quarries, do not much enliven the appear- 

• There you read how the good Renaud played many 
a trick on Charlemagne, and how, after all, he made a happy 
end, having humbly turned knight-mason [chevalier ma^nn), 
and borne on his back enormous blocks for the building of 
the holy church of Cologne.— See Appendix. 


mice of a country ; but the inliahiiivnts strike the 
j e\c as a marked nice. Tlu're is intelligence, 

I .sobriety, economy about them ; a dryness of look 
in their countenance, but with sharp, well-cut fea- 
j tures. This dry and staid character is not peculiar 
to that little Geneva— Sedan — but prevail.^ thnmgh- 
out the country, which is not rich, and has, besides, 
the enemy at its thri shold ; cireuinstanecs calcu- 
lated to engender thonghtfnlne.HS. The peojile are 
serious, and of a critical habit of mind ; not uncom- 
mon among those who feel themselves sujierior to 
their fortunes. 

1 UK W INi:-COUXTIUKS. 

Beyond thi.s nide and honuc zone of Danpltiny. 
Francho-fjnute, Lorraine, and Ardennes, there 
Htrctclu's another as distinguished by its amenities, 
and mor<; fertih* in the prodnets of thought— that of 
the provinces of the Lyonnais, 15urgundy,and ('hain- 
pagne, a vinous, joyous zone, fraught with poetry, 
eloquence, and elegant and ingtsiions literature. 
Unlike the rest, these* jirovinees had not to sustain 
the unceasing shock of foreign invasion. B<‘ttcr 
slieltered, they hud leisure to cultivate the delicate 
flower of civilization. 

And first, close to Danphiny, rises the largo and 
amiahle city of Lyons, eminently soeinbh* in its 
charactiT, and uniting nun as it does rivers*. 
This angle of the Rhone and Sadiu'f ajtpears ever 
to have heen a sacred spot. 'I'ln* Segusii ol’ Lyons 
were clients of the Druidieal nation of the J ahii ; 
and, here, sixty tribes of <ianl uniteil in raising an 
altar to Augustus, and ('alignla founded those con- 
tests of ehxjuenee, whore thi* vaiujuisheil was thrown 
into the Rhone, except he pn lerred efl'aeiiig ids 
oration with his tongue J. Jn placi* of this, a ens- 
j tom arose of throwing victims into the river, ac<*ord- 
ing to an old Celtic and Gi rman usage ; ami, the 
arc mertcUIeux (the marv'eUons arch), whence tin* 
hulls were ])recipitated, is still [lointed out in iSt. 
Nizier’s bridge. 

The famous table of In-onzo on which may still 
be read the speecli of Claudius, on behalf of the 
admission of tlic Gauls into the senate, Is the ear- 
liest of our national antiquitie.s, and the sign of our 
initiation into the civilized world. Another, and a 
far holier initiation, ha.s its monument alike in the 
catacombs of St. Ircimms, tlie crypt of St. I'othiniiH, 
and in Fourvicrcs— the JiiJl of pilgrims. Lyons 

* The boundarj’dine between Fr.anee and tlic empire was 
formed by the Saone as far as tJie Khonc, and tlien by the lat- 
ter to the sea. Lyons, lying for the most part on the left hank 
of the Saone, was an imperial city ; hut the eounts of Ljons 
held the faubourgs of St. Jvifcl and St. Jrena iu, of fnmcc. 

t Seneca— 

“ Vidi duobus irntninens fluviis jugum, 

Quod Phoebus ortu semper oh verso videt, 

L'bi RhodanuB ingens amne pra rapido tiuit, 

Ararque dubitans quo suos cursiiN agat, 

Tacitus quietis ailuit ripas viulb." 

(I have seen the height hanging over the nvo rivers, always 
viewed by the rising sun, where the huge Ilhhne Hows in 
headlong current, and the Arar (tlie Sa^me) v.ith lichitating 
! course, silently vAslies the banks with its quiet waters.) 

i Sueton. in C. Caligula.— Juvenal, k4K .— 

“ Pallcat ut nudis pressit qiii calcibus angtiem, 

Aut Lugdunensem rhetor dicturus ad aram.” 

(Turns pale as one who has trod with naked lied on a 
snake, or is about to recite his rlietorical^discourse at the 
altar of Lyons.) 
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Antiquity of the manufactures 
of Lyons. 


THE LYONNOIS. 


Poetic and mystical -spirit of 
manufacturing cities. 


was the seat of the R^man government, and, sub- 
sequently, the see of tlio ecclofiiastical jurisdiction 
for the four Lijounaiscs (Lyons, Tours, Sens, and 
Roaen), that is, for the wltole of Celtic Gaul. 
During the loiirfnl vieis.situdes of the first centuries 
of th middle ages, this great ecele.siastical city 
opened her bosom to a crowd of fugitives, and was 
jtcopled by the general depopulation, jinst as 
Constantinople • gradually concentrated the whole 
Greek empire, as it gave way before the Arabs or 
the Turks. Its inhabitants had neither fields nor 
land, only their arms and the Rhone : thus it 
turned to trade and commerce. It was a nmnu- 
facturing city even under the Romans. Epitaphs 
are still extant — “ 7o t?ie memory of a glass-maker, 
born in Africa f an inhabitant of Lyons * ; To the 
memory of a veteran tcho served in the legions, a paper- 
maker j;.’* An iudnstrious .swarm shut in between 
the rocks and the river, and heaped up in the 
Sombre streets that open upon its banks, under 
a clime of rain and constant fog, they had, 
nevertheless, their moral and their poetic side. 
It was thus with our master Adam, the cabinet- 
maker of Nevers — with the meistersaenger of Nu- 
remburg and Frankfort — coopers, locksmiths, atid 
blacksmiths — and so, in our day, with the tinman 
of ISureniburg. In their darkling cities they 
droatned of that nature winch they did not see, 
and of that glorious sun which was denied them ; 
and they haminered out in tiioir black stithies 
idylls on fields, birds, and tlow'ers. Poetic inspi- 
ration at Lyons has not been nature, but love; and 
more than ono young shopwomun, seated in the 

♦ D . M . 

ET MF-MOET.®; JUT. . 

I . ALF-XANKRI NACIONE APRI . CIVI 
CARTHAGINIFNSI . OMINI OPTIMO OPIF 
Cl ARTIS VITRliE 001 VIX AXOS LXX .... 

(Sacred to the manes and lasting memory of Julius Alex- 
ander, born in Afnc.i, a citizen of Cavtiiivgc, au excellent 
man, a glass-maker, who was aged sevenl} years. . . .) 
t I) . >1 . 

ET . MEMOBI-E . ASTERN 
VTTAEISI . FELICIS . VKT . LEO 
M . IIOMIKI . SAVIENTISSIM 
ET FIDELISSIMO NEOOTIA 
RI LUODUNENSI . ARTIS . C 
TARIJE . «TJI . VIXIT . ANNI3 
Vni . M . V . D. X . NATUS EST D 
MARTIS . DIE . MARTIS . PROF 
TVS . DIE . MARTIS . MISSION E 
PERCEPIT . DIE . MARTIS DEP 
NCTV8 . EST . FACIENDUM . C 
VITALIK FKLICISSIMUS . PI 
US . ET . lULIANICE . CON 
VNX . ET . SUB . ASCIA . DEDI 
CAVERVNT. 

(Sacred to the manes and lasting memory of 'V^italinus 
Felix, a veteran of the legion .... of Minerva, a very 
prudent man, who carried on the manufacture of paper 

with great repute for probity, who died, aged eight 

years, five months, and ten days. He was born on a Tues- 
day, set out on bis first campaign on a Tuesday, obtained 

his discharge on a Tuesday, and died on a Tuesdiy 

His son, Vitalinus Felicissimus, and his wife, Julia Nice, 
erected this monument and dedicated it ,peneath Ascia.) — 
Millin. t. i. p. 457 508 

J Elsewhere I shall treat of .the present state of the manu- 
factures of Lyons. The state of this tow n is one of the gravest 
and most melancholy subjects of modern history, and em- 
braces all the great questions of policy and political economy. 
To speak of Lyixts under this point of view here, would be 
to draw a picture of the world in order to describe a town. 


dim light of the hack shop, has composed, like 
Louise Labbe and Pernette Gnillet, verses full 
of sadness and of pas.sion — which were not for their 
husbands*. The love of God, and a voluptuous 
mysticism, were, it must be owned, traits of tlie 
Lyoimese character. The church of Lyons v.as 
founded by the desired (lloOfu-'of, St. Pothinusf ); 
and it was at Lyons, at a later period, that St. Mar- 
tin, the desired, established his school J. Our Bal- 
lanche w'as born there § ; and the author of the 
Imitation, Jean Gerson, chose it as the spot in 
which to close his earthly pilgrimage tl. 

It seems strange and contradictory that mystiefem 
should have originated in large manufacturing and 
dis.solute cities, .such as Lyons and Strasbourg now' 
are. The reason is, that no where else does man’s 
heart so yearn for heaven. Where all the grosser 
l>leasures are at one’s call, there satiety soon begins. 
The sedentary life, too, of the artisan, seated at his 
trade, favours this internal ferment of the soul. 
The silk-weaver in the humid ob.seurity of the 
streets of Lyons, and the weavers of Artois and of 
Flanders in their gloomy cellai’s, shut out from the 
world, have created a world for themselves, ^ 
moral paradise of sweet dreams and visions ; to 
indemnify themselves for the nature of which they 
were deprived, they gave themselves God. No j 
class of moil gave more victims to the fires and j 
faggots of the middle ages. The Vaudois of Arras 
had their martyr.s, as w'ell as those of Lyons. The 
latter, disciples of the manufacturer, Valdo — Vau- 
dois, or poor men of Lyons, as they were called — 
endeavoured to restore the customs of primitive 
('hristianity. They set an affecting example of 
brotherhood ; nor did this union of hearts depend 
uniformly on conformity of religious belief. Con- 
tracts exist, of times long subsequent to the Vandoi.s, 
by which two friends adopt each other for heirs, 
and covenant to .share life and fortune 

The genius of Lyons is more moral, more senti- 
mental at least, than that of Provence. Lyons may 
be said to belong to the north. It forms one of the 
eenti'es of the south, without being southern, and 
which the south rejects. On the other hand, 
France long denied Lyons as a sj^ranger to her ; 
being loth to recognize the ecclesiastical primacy 
of an imperial city. Notwithstanding its fine posi- 
tion on two rivers, and between so many provinces, 
Ijyoiishas never been able to extend itself. Behind, 


• For these, as for many other persons (and things) indi- 
cated in this rapid survey of the country, see Appendix. 

t See the martyrdom of St. Pothinus, in Eusebius, I. i. 
c. 5. 

t He was born at Amboise in 1743. — In 1147, a Polish 
bishop introduced the ceremonies of the church of Lyons 
into a church of his own building. *Lrommerus, 1. vi. ap. 
Duchesne, Anciennes Villes de France. — It is no very long 
time since service was performed at Lyons without organ, 
books, or any musical instruments, as in the first ages of 
Christianity. 

§ As were MM. Ampere, Degerando, Camille Jordan, and 
de S^uyncour. Their families at least are Lyonnese. 

It In 1429. — St. Remi or Remigius, of Lyons, espoused the 
cause of Gotteschalk, and the doctrine of grace, against 
Joannes Erigena. — According to Du Boulay, the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception was first taught at Lyons — In 
the reign of Louis XIII., one individual, Denis de Marque- 
mont, founded fifteen religious hou.ses at Lyons. 

H When the contract was draw'n up. the adopted brother* 
sent each other garlands, of flowers hnd golden hearts. 



Chalons and Autun. 




Splendour of the Burgundian ..... 

monasteries. *'*»» 


lay tlio two IlurjTiintlie.s — that i.s to say, Froin-h 
feiulalisni and the feudalism of the empire ; facility 
it — the Cevenne.s, and its ri\alH, Vienne and 
Grenoble. 

Proceeding to tlie north from I.yons, you Itave 
to rdjoo.se hetwerui Chalons and Autun The I.>on- 
nese Segusii were a e<»l<»ny from tlni latter city 
Autun, the old Druidieid cityf, had thrown out 
I/\07)s at the eontku'nee of the Uhdne and Sadm*, 
at the apex of that great Celtic triangle, whose hast* 
was the ocean from the Seine to the Loire. Autun 
a^d L\(jiis, the motiior ami the daughter, hav<; 
ejijoyed very diflorent destinies, 'idle rliinghter, 
seated on the grr'at high road <if the nations, beau- 
tiful, amiable, and of easy aceess, Ijas constantly 
prospered ami increased. The mother, chaste and 
severe, has remaim'd solitarily on her torrruit- 
sfn'am of Arroitx, in tlu" d«>pth of Ino’ mysterious 
f(<resls, among her crystals and her laxalj;. It 
was she who in\ited the Homans into Gaiil, and 
tlndr first caia' was to raise up Lyonw against her. 
It) vain did .‘\iitun renoumu' her sacred name of 
Pihraeto ior that of AugustotUimim, and, after- 
*\ards, for that of Flav^i ; in vain did she resign j 
her divinity §, and become more and mi>re Roman |!. j 
She went on hut from dt'cay to decay. All tlie ' 
great wars of Gaul were decided iti her vicinity, 
and were decided against lu'r*, . She did not even 

* Gallia Christian i, t iv. - In a diploma, dated Itsu, 
Philip Augustus acknowledges that on the vaeaucy of either 
see. l.yons and Autun have reciproeallj fl.<> right of regality 
and jurisdiction over each oilier. — The bishop of .Autun was i 
of right pre.sidciit of the .states of JJurgumlv.— The reader '• 
will rerncuiber the relations between HI. beger, the famous j 
bishop of Autun. and the bi.shop of Lyons. : 

t On the anus of .'ulun were, lirst. the Drmdical serpent 1 
(see b 1 c 2j, and then, the hog— the animal reared in the 
(’eltie forests. l{osn>,p 20d — By the privilews of .\utun, the | 
bead of the mihtaty and judicial administration was tenued | 
Viorg (Vergoliret — See 1 i e. 2). Courtepee, Description (It; ' 
la Bourgogne, t. iii p { 

t Between Autun and St, Prix a muddy lava is met with. | 
The ahhe Soulavie discovered a volcano at Dreviii, five j 
leagues east of Autun Mcihoires de rAeadeniie de Dijon, | 
I78;t — 'J’lie grotto of Argental i.s celebrated for its beautiful 
< ry.stalhzafioiis.^ Millin, t. i. p .'M.l —silver, copper, and 
iron, are al.so found in the neighbourhood. Iloeiy, p, 281. 

§ Insrription found at Autun — 

DK® BIBRVCTl 

r . CAPRiL PAc vies 

I 0 1 VIR AIGISTA. 

V . 8 . L . M . 

Millin, t. i. p. 337. 

II The aristocracy seem to have given themselves up wholly 
to Rome, whilst the Druidical and popular party sought to 
recover their independence. “ The prudent government of 
Autun,” says Tacitus, “ svipprcssed tlie revolt of the fanatic 
bands of Maricus, a Rooian sprung from the dregs of the 
peo])le, and who ga^ himself out for a god, and the liberator 
of Gaul.” (Annal. 1 ii. c. 61.) The revolt of Sacrovir has 
been described in the first hook.— The Bagaud.r twice sacked 
Autun. when the Maeonian schools, which the Greek Eu- 
menes reojiened under the patronage of Constantius Chlonis, 
were closed.— Franei.s the First visited Autun in 1521, and 
named it ” his French Rome.” Aceording to Eumenes, it 
had already been called the si.ster of Rome. Sc» II. Fr. i 
712. 716, 717. 

31 Autun was almost ruined by Aurelian at the period of 
his victory over Tetricus. who had had medals struck there. - 
It was sacked by the Germans A.n. 28(i, by the Bagauda> in 
Diocletian’s time, by Att:Ia in 4.51, by the Saracens in 7.32, 
and by the Normans in 886 and 8h5. Tlie Hungarians were 
bought off in 924. Histoire d’Autun, par Joseph de Rosny, 
1802. 


prost'rvc her fitmous schofils : all uhe retained was I 
her aiistci e gciiiuH ; and up to modern times her ! 
sons have heen stiitesnuui and legists — as the clian- ! 
cellor Jlolin, the Moutholoiis, the Jeannins, and 
numerous others. This grave east of mind is widely i 
spread westwards and northwards, I'lie Dupins ! 
are from (daineey ; whilst Theodore de lieza, the 
orator of ('alvini.sm, and mouth-piece of Calvin, | 
is from Vt^zelai. 

There is none of (lie amenity of Burgundy in the ! 
dry and sombre di.sfriets of Autun and Morvan. 

To know (In’ true Burgundy, the Burgundy of 
cheering smih's and ot tin* grapv*, you must aficend j 
tin* Sadm* liy Cliulons, then ttirn, through the CoUi | 
d’Or, to the plateau of Dijon, and follow the current 
towards Auxei re — a goodly land, whore vine-i(‘avcs | 
adorn the aims of the eities wlu'i-e all are bro- | 
llurs or Cousins, a land of liearty livers and of 1 
merry Christinasses *1-. No province bad greater ! 
or richer ubh(*\s, or which ramihed into more new ! 
and distant foundations — as thealiheyor St. Beiiig- j 
nus at Dijon ; that of (duny, n(>ar ^la^'on, and the j 
monastery of (hteaux, close to ('halons. .Such was ! 
the s])lcndourof tlu'st* monasteries, that C'lnny onco j 
('Xtemled her hospitality to a poju', and a King of | 
Franct', and the numerouR jirinct's in their RuitcH, | 
without the inonkH heing at all inconveniems'd hy ■ 
lodging so Itirgo a (rain, (‘iteanx was on a si ill 1 
larger fictile, or at Itnist was more fertile in hi‘r j 
oflKhootfi. She is the tiiother of (.’Kiirvinix, tin' I 
mother of St. Ib’rnanl. Her ahhot, the {(Uxtt of 
iihhois, was, in 14f)l, recognized as chief of their 
order by tlna'c* tliousainl two bundrini and fifty- 
two monaH((*ri(*H. It was the inonks of Giteaii.x, 
who, at the biginning of the lhirt(‘entli emtury, 
founded the military orders of Spaiti, atid pixwhed 
tin* crusade against tin* Alhigeii.ses, as ,St. B(*niard 
had the .second crusade to deru-saletn. Burgundy is 
the land of orators; of loity and .solemn eloijuejict*. [ 
From the ujiper fiart of the provinci*, from the dis- | 
tnct which gives rise to the Seine — from Dijon and 
from Alonthar — iMsuod th«* voiet'fi which have* most 
rebounded through I'rance, those of St. Bernard, 

<d Bossuet, and ol Btiflori. But tin* atuuihh* senti- 
mentality characteristic of Burgundy, is oIiHervaMe 
in otfier quartei’s — more graceful in the nortli, more 
hrilliant in the fiouth. Not far from Semur were 
bom the good Aladanie di* fTantal, and her grand- ; 
djiughter, Madame de Sc'vigni? ; at Mayon, J.a- 
martnu*,the yxnt of tin* religious and loiu'ly mindi d ; 
and at Gharolte.s, Fdgar (^uinet, the poet of hiatoiy 
and of humanity 1 

i 

* Sec the annH of Dijon and of Beaune.— A ha* relief at , 
Dijon representf! the tiiunivirh each holding; a goblet . thi* ; 
is a local trait - The cultivation of the vine, of such high 
aati<|uity here, has singularly infiueiic(*rt the character of ; 
its liistory, hy increasing the ninnhcr of the lower classes j 
This 'district was the principal scene of the war of tlie i 
Bagaudac — In lC3'i there was a revolt of the vine dresseis. 
who chose for their leader an old boldier, whom they called 
king Mar has. • 

1 Sec the curious Ilecueil de la Monnoye.— Piron (born 
in 1610, died in 1727) was from Dijon —'I he Fete de* Faux 
was celebrate(4 at Auxerre till 1407. — The monk* played at j 
ball ipelotd) in the nave of the cathedral, till JS.'tS. The 1 
youngest canon furnished the ball, and gave it to the dean ' 
a.s soon as the game was over, they danced and feasted, j 
Millin, t. i. j 

t The author of Jhamerta, bom at Bourg, wa« brought } 
up at ritarolles. • j 

Nor should vre forget the picturesque and mystic littie 
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Prosaic ai)i)earance of the province. 
Troyes and Heims. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Equality of inheritance. 
Trade of the province. 


France has no more ductile element thanBur^ndy, 
or more capable of harmonizing the north with the 
south, its counts or dukes, who sprang from two 
brJinches of the Capets, gave, in the twelfth century, 
kitjgs to the uionarchies of S{>ain ; and, at a later 
period, to Franche-Cointd, Flanders, and the whole 
of the low countries, but, despite English aid, 
they were unable to descend the valley of the Seine, 
or settle in tlie ])lains of the centre. The great 
rliike of Burguiuly failed before the poor king of 
Jionrges *, of Orleans, and of Reims ; and the com- 
mons of France by whom he had at first been 
sui)ported, gra<lually rallied against the oppressors 
of the commons of Flanders. 

The destiny of France was not to be con.snm- 
Tuated in Burgundy. This feudal province was 
unable to impart to her the monarchical and demo- 
c-ratic form to which she tended. The genius of 
France liad to descend into the {)ale plains of the 
centre, to abjure pride and inflation, nay, the very 
form of oratory, in order to bear her last, most 
exquisite, and most French of fruits. Burgundy 
seems still to be allied to its wines ; the spirit of 
Beaune and of Magon mounts to the head like that 
of Rhenish. Burgundian eloquence trenches on 
the rhetorical ; and the amplitude of its literary 
style is not ill tyjiificd in the exuberant cliarins of 
the women of Vei-manton and Auxerre. Flesh and 
blood reign here : inflation, as well, and vulgar 
.sentimentality ; in proof, 1 need only cite Crebillon, 
Longepierre, and Sedaine. Sometliing more sombre 
and severe is required to coustitute the core of 
France. 

’Tis a sad fall to step from Burgundy into Cham- 
pagne, and to leave its smiling slopes for low and 
chalky ]>laiiis. Not to si>eak of the desert of Cham- 
jiaguo-Pouilleuse (tlie lousy), the country is almost 
I universally fiat, pale, and of a chillingly pi'osaic 
aspect. The cattle are sorry ; the plants and 
minerals present no variety. Dull rivers drag 
their challiy streams between banks pooxdy shaded 
by young or stunted poplars. The houses, young 
too, ami frail at their birth, endeavour to pi'otect 
their fragile existence, by hooding themselves under 
as many slates as jvossible, or, at least, jjoor wooden 
slates : but beneath this false slating and its paint, 
washed off by the rain, the chalk betrays itself, 
pale, dirty, and misery stricken. 

Such houses cannot make fine cities. Chiilons 
looks liardly more lively than the plains around it. 
Troye.s is almost as ugly as it is industrious f. The 
striking width of the streets of Reims makes its low 
houses appear lower still, and creates a gloomy 
impression —Reims, formerly the city of citizens 
and of priests, and twin sister of Toni's, a sugarish 
city, with a tinge of devotion, manufacturing rosa- 
ries and gingerbread, excellent common cloth, an 
excellent small wine, and the seat both of fairs and 
of pilgrimages. 

town of Paray-le-Monial, which gave birth to the devotion 
of Sacre-Ca»ur, and ""here Madame de Chantal died. A re- 
ligious spirit certainly broods over the country of the trans- 
lator of the Symbolik and of the author of Solitude — MM. 
Guignaut and Dargaud. 

* The name given to Charles VII. 

i The old walls of Troyes were built with ruins of 
Homan monuments, cornices, capitals, stones covered with 
inscriptions, &c., like those of Arles and iv'arbonne. 

“ La grand’ ville de Bar-sur-Saigne 
A fait tre .ibler Trove en Champagne.” 

Froissart. 

I 


These cities, essentially democratic and anli- 
feudal, have been the principal stay of the mo- 
narchy. The Coutume de Troyes, which consecrated 
the principle of equality of inheritance, early divided 
and annihilated the power of the nobility. A barony, 
by the constant subdivision flowing from this prin- 
ciple, might be distributed into fifty or a hundred 
parts, by tlte fourth generation ; and the impove- 
rished nobles endeavoured to recover themselves 
by marrying their daughters to rich plebeians. 
The same coutume declares that rank goes by the 
mother’s side {qne le tentre anoblit *). This illusQ'’y 
precaution did not hinder the offspring of unequal 
marriages fx'oni finding themselves considered little 
more than plebeians ; nor did the noblesse gain by 
this addition of ennobled plebeians. At length, 
they di.scarded false shame, and betook themselves 
to commerce. 

The misfortune was, that this commerce was 
neither elevated by its objects nor by the mateiials 
with which it dealt. It was not a distant, adven- 
turous, hei'oic commerce, like that of the Catalans 
or ot the Genoese. The contmerce of Troyes and of 
Reims did not consist in furnishing the means and 
appliances of luxury ; nor had these cities illus- 
trious corporations, in whose halls, like those of the 
Great and Small Arts at Florence, statesmen, such 
as the Medicis, trafficked in the noble products of 
tlie east and of tlic north, in silks, furs, and 
precious stones. The trade of Champagne was 
thoroughly plebeian. Thread, coarse stuff's, cotton 
ea]>s, and leather'}', were the staple of the fairs of 
Troyes, which were frequented by dealers from 
every part of Europe — (our tanners of the fau- 
bourg St. Marceau, were originally a colony from 
Troyes). These common products, essential, how - 
ever, to all, constituted the wealth of the country. 
The nobles seated themselves with a good grace at 
the counter, and show'ed due attention to the clown. 
The crowds of strangers that ffocked to their fairs 
were so great as to prevent inquiry into the genea- 
logy of purchasers, or wrangling on points of eti- 
quette — hence, the gradual growth of equality. The 
great count of Champagne himself, at one time king 
of Jerusalem, at another of Navarre, fi und the good- 
will of these traders exceedingly couveuieiit. It is 
true that the barons bore him a grudge for this :J:, 

I • This custom of rank’s goinf? with the mother is met 
with in other parts of France, even under the first race. 
(See Beaumanoir.) Charles V. (by a decree dated November 
15th, 1370,) subjected those noble by the mother’s side to 
the law" of freehold. On the occasion of the second drawing 
up of the Coutume de Chauinoiit, those who were noble by 
the father’s side entered ttieir protest against this— and 
Louis XII. left the question undecided. — The Coutume de 
I Tioyes consecrated equality of division,^ between the chil- 
I dren, wrhence the decay of the nobility. For instance, John, 

I lord of Dampierre and viscount of Troyes, left at his death 
several children, who divided the countship among them. 
Through successive divisions, Eustache de Conflans came 
into possession of a third, which he bestowed on a chapter of 
monks ; and another tliird was divided into four parts, and 
each part "nto twelve shares, which went to various families 
and to the city’s and the royal domains. 

+ Urban IV. w'as the son of a cordwainer of Troyes. He 
founded the church of St. Urban there, and had tapestry 
hung up in it, with a likeness of his father making shoes. 

J So did the priests as well. The counts of Champagne 
jirotected St. Bernard, but they likewise protected his rival, 
Abelard, The Paraclete, founded by him, lay on the Ar- 
dussun, between Nogent and Pont-sur-Seine, 
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and treated him as if he were liiinself a trader — 
witness the brutal insult of the soft cheese \\hich 
Robert of Artois had thrown in his face. 

This precocious degradation of feudalism and 
these grotesque transformations of knights into shop- 
keepers, must have not a little contributed to give 
zest and point to the wit of the natives, and to have 
inspix’ed them with that turn for ironical and slirewd 
simplicity, which, for what reason I know not, is 
called ijaivet<? *, in our fabliaux. Champagne was 
the land of good stories, of droll anecdotes of the 
noUe knight, the simple and unsuspicious husband, 
of Monsieur, the parson, and his servant lass. The 
genius for tale-telling which prevails in Cham- 
pagne and in Flanders, expanded into long poems 
and fine histori('S. Chretien do. Troyes, and Cuyot 
de Provius f, begin the list of our romance poets. 
The great lords of the country wrote their own 
actions — witne.ss Villehardouin, Joinville, and the 
cardinal de Retz, who have theni.selvcs narrated to 
us the history of the Crusades and of the Fronde. 
History and satire are the vocation of the Cham- 
peuois. Whilst count Thihaut had his poems 
|)*iiuted on the walls of his palace of Pi’ovins, sur- 
rounded by roses from ?lie East, the grocers of 
Troyes scrawled on their counters the allegorical 
and satirical histories of lleiiard ami Isengrin. The 
most pungent pami)hlet in our language — the satire 
of Menii)pee — is mostly due to some lawyers of 
this city 

* The anrient type of the peasant of the north of France 
is the honest Jacciues, who, lio\ve\er, at last, raised the 
Jacquerie. The same per.sonage, considered in his siiii 
plicity and mildness of character, is called .leannot , when 
he falls into infantile despair, and becomes unjeur, he takes 
the name of Jocrisse. Enlisted by the Uevolution, he lose,s 
his simplicity very strikingly, althougJi under the Restora- 
tion he is again termed Jean-Jean —These ilill'erent names 
do not designate local follies, like tho.se of Arlcquin, Panta- 
loon, anti Polir’hinello, in Italy. — The names commonly 
home by valets in the aristocratic I; nice of the old regime 
were names of provinces — as Lorraine, Picard, and, paiticu- 
larly, La line and Champagne. The Champenois, indeed, 
is the most tractable of all the provincials, although his 
apparent simplicity conceals great shrewdness and irony. 

t Whom they*will persist in calling Kiot de Provence, 
after the orthography of the German, Wolfram von Ivsi-hcn- 
bach. This ingenious correction is due to the young and 
learned M. Michel, who has already thrown so much light 
on the literary antiquities f France. 

% Passerat and Pithou.— The jeering spirit of the north 
of France displays itself in the popular ftHex. In Cham- 
pagne and other parts we tind the roi de I'aumone (a citizen 
chosen to deliver two prisoners, &c.); the roi de I'etcuf — 
king of the ball — (Dupiu, Deux-Sevres) ; the roi det Ar~ 
halitriers, with his knights (Cainbry, Oise, ii.); the ro» dcs 
guHtfs — king of the poor — even in 1770 (Almanach d’Ar- 
tois, 1770) ; the roi des rojiers— king of the ro.ses, or king of 
the gardeners— still fept up in Normandy, Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, &c — At Paris, the JMe des sous dtacres, or dmeres- 
soills — tipsy priests — who elected a bishop of unreason, 
offered him incense of burnt leather, sang obscene songs, 
and turned the altar into a table.— At Evreux, on the first 
of May, St. Vital’s-day, was the fete des cornarrf* -cuck- 
olds’ holyday — when they crowned each other wit^ leaves: 
the priests wore their surplices the wrong side outwards, 
and threw bran in each other’s eyes — the hell ringers pelted 
each other with casse-museaux — hard biscuits. — At Beau- 
vais a girl and child were promenaded round the town, 
taken to mass, and the burthen of the chorus was hi-han! — 
At Reims, the canons promenaded in two files, each drag- 
ing a herring, and stepping on the herring dragged by the 
one before him. — At Bouchaiii was the fete du privot des | 


Here, in this naive and biting Chatnpagno ter- 
minates the long lino winch we have traced from 
Languedoc and Froveuce, through Ljous and Bur- 
gundy. Ill this viuy and literary zone, the mind 
of man has gone on increasing in dislinctness and 
sobriety of thought. Wo have signalized three 
stages of this progress — the tii'o and intelU'ctual 
intoxication of the south, the eloquence and rlie- 
toric of Burguiuly *, and the grace and irony of 
CJianijiagne. This is the last and most delicate 
fruit winch Frunct' has borne. On these white 
jdains and lunigrv slopes ripens fho light wine of 
the north, full of cajince f and sudden sallies. 
Scarcely doc.s it owe any thing to the soil ; it is the 
oluld of labour and of society And liere also 
grow that triJliiKi thitiij profound nevertheless, 
and at ouei' ironical and dreamy, that discovered, 
and exhausted the domain of fable. 

The river of the Low (lountrii's and the river of 
France — the Meu.se and the Si*ine — together with 
the Marne, the acolyte of the latter, flow ncgli- 
gently through the flat plains of Chainpaguc, but 
swelling tiH they tlow’, in order to meet the sea with 
the greater dignity. 'I'he land, too, rises gradually 
into JiiJls, in the island of France, in Normandy, 
and in Picardy. J'rance becomes more majeslical. 
.She will not meet Fngland, face to face, witli 
lowered head ; hut arrays herself with forests and 

Jtrtwrrfi.?— of the captain of therarelehs; at ChaJons-sur Saflne, 

. r*! I » ” f ' ."■* P it ' ‘!.i I ! '■'.'ll* I ms 

fool’s cap company, an<l of the conju'rw du I’alnyau -the 
biotherhood of beet e.itci.s !— At Dijon, (he proces.sion of the 
mere folle mother madcap — At llardcur, on Shrove 'I'ueti- 
day, the pte de la scie—lhc saw fete (a saw figures in tile 
arm.s of the pre.sidcnt Cosse Brissac). 'i’he magistrates kiss 
the teeth of the saw. Two monks carry the baton friseux 
(upriglits of the saw). Then the baton friseux is taken to 
a husband, wlio beats his wile. The Chevalerie d'HunJteur 
)ia.s existed since the comiucst of William. 

* Diderot was born on the hill of Langres— the point of 
transition between Burgund} and Champagne. He com- 
bines the characteristics of both 

t This must be understood not only of tlio wine, but of 
the vine. The sod of the viiiejards seems to follow no 
settled law, and the natives assert tliat out of a vineyard of 
three acres, the soil of which appears to he exactly the same 
throughout, only the centre .strip will yield first rate wine, 
i An estate, which laid down in wheat, would give em- 
ployment to only five or six fainilie.s; laid down in vines, 
will require five or .six hundred hands, men, women, and 
children. The attention which the manufacture of the wine 
itself requires is well knovMi. Hourgeois-Jer.saint, Statis- 
tique de la Marne, p 81.— More Cluimpagne is drunk abroad 
(in Russia, England, and Germany,) than in France. We 
give the preference to Burgundy. The reason is, that, 
after so many troubles and scenes of agUalion, we no longer 
want to sharpen our intellects by stimulating the nervea, 
but rather to strengthen our bodies. 

§ La Font!»?T.» bays of himself — 

“ Je RUis cfiose legCre, et vole A tout sujet, 

Je vais de fleur en tleur, et d’objet en objet. 

A Ijeaucoup de plaisir, je mele un de glolrc, 

J'irais plus haul peut-etre au temple de memoire, 

Si dans un genre seul j’avais us6 mes jours ; 

Mais quoi ! je suls volage, en vers coinrnc en amours.” 
(I am a trifling*thing, and fly to whatever takes my fancy, 
from flower to flower, from object to object. Given mostly 
to pleasure, I have niy dreams of glory, and i»crhap« should 
obtain a higher niche in the temple of Fame, had 1 devoted 
myself to one walk of poetry alone. But why talk of itf 

I am as fickle in verse as in love). ^ 

“ The poet,” says Plato, “ is a light and saflfed thing.” 
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proud cities, swells her rivers, throws out in broad 
sweeps her magnificent plains, and confronts her 
rival with that other England — Flanders and Nor- 
mandy * ** . 

Inunense is the rivalry of these opposite shores 
which hate, yet resemble each other. On both 
1 sides the characteristics of the people are hardness, 

1 greed, and sobriety and travail of mind. Antique 
Normandy looks askance at her triumphant daugh- 
ter, who smiles upon her in fulness of insolence 
from her lofty cUtfs. Yet the rolls still exist on 
which are read the names of those Normans who 
conquered England. Does not England, too, date 
the comrnencuinent of her rise from the Conquest ? 
To whom does she owe whatever of art she has to 
boast of ? Did the monuments of which she is so 
proud exist before the Conquest ? What are the 
wondrous cathedrals of England, but an exagger- 
ated iuiitJition of Norman architecture f ? How 
great was the change operated in the men them- 
selves, and in the Saxon race, by this interfusion of 
French blood ? The warlike and litigious spirit, 
foreign from the Anglo-Saxons, which made En- 
gland, after the Conquest, a nation of warriors and 
of scribes, is the purely Norman spirit. This acer- 
bity of character is common to both sides of the 
straits. Caen, the city of wisdoiUf preserves the 
great monument of the Anglo-Norman system of 
finance, the accounts of the Conqueror’s exchequer. 
Normandy has nothing to envy others for, and 
keefis up its good customs. It is common for the 
head of a family, on his return from his day’s 
labour on his farm, to recreate himself by explain- 
ing tt» his attentive little ones, some article or other 
of the code clml 

The native of Lorraine or of Dauphiny cannot 
keep pace with the Norman in his passion for the 
law. The Breton character, liardcr and more 
negative, is less greedy and grasping. Brittany is 
resistance ; Ntirmaudy, conquest ; in our day, the 
conquest over nature, the coiiqiKJst of agriculture 
and niamifactures. This ambitious and conquer- 
ing genius generally makes its way by fixity of pur- 
pose, though often by daring, and by sudden im- 
pulse, an impulse soaring at times to the sublime — 
as exemplified in the immert)us heroic seamen § 
Normandy has produced, and in the great Corneille. 
Twice has French literature taken her upward 
flight from Normandy, wliilst philosoidiy was 
aroused Irom her slumbers by Brittany. The old 

* Pibdin, in his Bibliogrnphical Tour, remarks that near 
Contanres in particular, both people and landscape are strik- 
ingly English. 

t Dr. Milner alone gives the superiority to the English 
cathedrals, and ascribes the origin of the ogive to English 
architects. See M. de Caumont, Fours d'Antiquit^s Monu- 
mentales, t. ii. 

J “ Do you see that small field ? " one day said to me M. D., 
ex- president of one of the tribunals of Lower Normandy; 

** should it pass into the hands of four brothers to-morrow. 
It would lie at oncq..iuter8ectcd by four hedges ; so essential 
is it here that property should be distinctly defined .” — 1 he 
Normans are so given to the study of eloquence, says an 
author of the twelfth century, that one may hear even the 
little children declaiming like orators .... “ quasi rhetores 
attendas *' Gaufred. Malaterra. 1. i. c. 3. 

$ M. Estancelin’s publication, and i’Histoire des Villes de 
France, par M. Vitet. Dieppe, t. ii.— It seems that the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was discovered by 
the Dieppois l>efhre the Portuguese, hut that, through 
anxiety to keep the discovery secret, they lost the glory of it 


poem of Rou or Rollo* appeared in the twelfth 
century together with Abelard ; and in the seven- 
teenth, Corneille arose simultaneously with Des- 
cartes. Yet, why 1 know not, the Norman genius 
has been denied ideality, in the largest and most 
creative sense of the faculty. It soars high, but 
falls quickly. It falls in the meagre precision of 
Malherbe, in the dryness of M^zerai, and in the 
ingenious researches of La Bruyere and Fontenelle. 
The very heroes of the great Corneille, whenever 
they cease to be sublime, sink into insipid special 
pleaders, rejoicing in the subtleties of a vain and 
sterile dialectic. 

Assuredly, the genius of our stout and worthy 
Flanders is neither subtle nor sterile, but positive 
and real, and resting on a solid foundation — golidis 
f undatum ogsibus ivtus. On its fat and plcnte<ius 
plains, teeming with manure, with canals, and with 
a gross and exuberant vegetation, grass, men, and 
animals wax einulously fat and large, as if they had 
nothing to do but thrive. The ox and the horse 
sw'ell out to elephantine size. Woman grows 
apace with man, and is often the better of the two. 
This large-built race, however, with all its bulk, ’s 
flaccid, and strong rather than robust, though of 
immensely muscular power. The Herculeses of 
our fairs are often natives of the department of the 
north. 

The prolific power of tlie Bolg of Ireland is 
common to the Belgians of Flanders and of the Low 
Countries. Men swarmed, like insects after a 
storm, in the thick ooze of those rich plains, in 
those vast and sombre marts of trade, Ypres, 
Ghent, and Brages. ’Twas tempting fate to set foot 
on those ant-hills, whence would spring at a touch — 
pikes lowered — swarms of men by fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty thousanc^ at a time, stout, well-fed, w'ell- 
clothed, and well-armed. Tlie feudal cavalry of 
the times found fighting with such masses no 
child’s play. 

And were these worthy Flemings in the wrong 
to be so proud ? Fat and gross -f as they were, 
they thoroughly understood their own business. 
None were better acquainted with commerce, 
trade, and agriculture. No peo})le j^ ere more dis- 
tinguished by good sense, or comprehended more 
thoroughly the positive and the real. Perhaps no 
people of the middle-ages more thoroughly seized 
the spirit of the time, or knew better both how to 
act and liow to narrate. At this date. Champagne 
and Flanders were the only countries which could 
compete with Italy in historians. In Froissart, 
Flanders has her Villani, and in Comines her 
Maehiavel :}: — we may add to these lier emperor 
historians of Constantino] >le. Her authors of fa- 
bliaux are historians as well ; at least, in all that 
concerns public manners. 

These had little in tliem to edify ; were sensual 
and gross. And tlie further we proceed nortli- 
wards in this fat Flandera, and under its mild and 
moist climate, the softer does the country become, 

* See. .the excellent edition by M. Auguste Prfevost, of 
Rouen, one of our most distinguished antiquaries. 

t Instances of the Helgic grossness or coarseness may be 
met with at every turn. Take note at Brussels of the little 
statue of the Mannekenpm— “ the oldest citizen of the 
town"— which is supplied with a new dress on great holi- 
days. 

t For example — Gaguin of Douai, Oudegherst of Lille, 
and many others. 
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seiisuniity is more in the ascendant, and nature 
becomes more powerful *. History and narrative 
no longer satisfy the want of reality, and the 
re«iuisitions of the sense. The arts of design are 
called in to aid. Sculpture dates in France from 
Michel-Angelo’s famous pupil, John of Bologna. 
Architecture, also, starts uj) afresh ; no longer 
soberly and severely Norman, sharpened into 
ogives, and aspiring to the lieavens, lilte a verse of 
Corneille’s, but rich and full and largely ample. 
The ogive bends into soft curves, ami voluptuotis 
roundings. The curve sometimes sink.s and lutr- 
ro«^, at othei’s swells and arches out. Round and 
undulating in its e\ery orii.ament, the charming 
tower of Antwerp rises taperingly by easy grada- 
tions, like a gigantic curbeUle f, braided with the 
rushes of the Sclieldt. 

Kept in as scru])ulous order as the inside of Fle- 
mish houses, these Low Country churches dazzle 
the siglit with their joint cleanliness and riclme‘-s, 
with the splendour of their ornaments of brass, 
and their profusion of black and wliite marbles. 
They are cleaner than the Italian churches, and 
iK^ less co(iuettisli. Flanders is a prosaic Lom- 
bardy X — to which the Am and the grape are 
wanting. It has another want, which is at once 
forced on one’s notice by tlie iimumei'ahle figures 
carved in wood, that one meets at every step on 
tin? grouiul-fl<tor of these cathedrals — an «'Ct)nomic 
species of sculpture, which does not compensate for 
the want of the marble people *>f the cities of 
Italy §. Above these churcdies, from the summit 
of their towers, .sound the uniform ami well-ar- 
ranged chimes, the delight and pride of the Flemish 
community. The same air, repeated for centuries, 
from hour to hour, has satished the musical wants 
of gcneiMtioii after generation of artisans, who ha^ o 
been liorii and who liave died on their work- 
bench II . 

But music and architecture are still too abstnict. 
Sounds and forms are not suffi< lent. (\)lours are 
re(iuired, true and lively colours, living representa- 
tions of the flesh and senseis — pictures of rude and 
hearty festivals, in which red-faced men and white- 
faced w'omen djink, smoke, and dance heavily "[J ; 


♦ See the Customs of the Countship of Flanders, trans- 
lated by Legrand, Cambrai, 1719, vol. i.— Custom of Ghent, 
p. 119, rub. 2G : “ Niemandt en sal bastaerdi wesen van de 
mtpder” .... No one shah '>e a bastard by the mother's side, 
but shall succeed to her property along with the legitimate 
children, though not to the father’s : a proof that they wi re 
not excluded on any religious or moral account from suc- 
ceeding the father, but from doubts as to the paternity. In 
this custom we meet with community of goods, equal divi- 
sion of inheritance, &rc. 

t (Corbetlle is the basket containing the bride’s jewellery, 
dresses, shawls, &c.^ displayed at ail weddings of conse- 
quence in France.) Translator. 

J We meet here with a predilection for the swan, which, 
at'cording to Virgil, was the ornament of the Mincius and 
of the other rivers of Lombariiy. Amiens, at the threshold 
of the ancient Belgium (that little Venice, as Louis XIV. 
called it), kept the king’s swans on the Somme. The swan 
is a common sign of Flemish inns. ^ 

§ The cathedral of Milan alone is adorned with five thou- 
sand statues and small figures ; so I have been assured by 
M. Pranchetti, the author of the description of this won- 
drous church. 

8 It is but fair to state that this musical instinct has led 
to gnat things here, particularly among the Walloons. 
Gr6try comes from Liege. 

IT See in the Louvre the picture, styled in the catalogue 


pictures, as well, of cniel tortures, of indecent and 
horrible- looking martyi’s ; of enormous, fresh, fat, 
and scamlalou&ly-beautiful Virgin Marys. Beyond 
the Sclieldt, in the midst of gloomy marshes, of 
deep waters, and under the lofty dykes of Holland, 
begiiLs the sombre and serious stylo of pHintiug. 
Rembrandt and (lerard Dow jiaint, wliere Krasmus 
and Grotius • write. But in Flanders, in wealthy 
and seiLsuai Antwerp, the rapid pencil of Rubens 
will create the Baechnnaiia of the art. The very 
rn3steries of religion will be travestied + in his 
idolatrous paintiiig.s, which yet seem quivering 
with the fire and brute force of genius This 
extraonlinary man, though born at Cologne, had 
none of the idealism of Germany. Sclavonic blood 
ran in his vein.s ; and reared in all the passionate 
tcnipei*am< iit «)f the Bi lginns, he deified nature in 
his pictures, like a barbarian. 

This frontier country of European races and 
tongues § is the great scene of the conquests, both 
of life and of death. Mill hero start up quickly, 
multiply unto the stifling of one another H, and are 


Fete Flamande (a Flemish Holyday). It is the expression 
of the mo.st licentious and sensual bacchanalism. 

• To my mind, JhOgic genius, as far as regards the 
Flemish part of Belgium, reaches its highest pitch in 
Rubens; and, as regards the Walloon part, in (intry. 
Spontaneousness pievails in Belgium ; reilection in Hol- 
land. Thinkers liase loved tlie la.*!!. Here Descartes came 
to deify tlie human Eyo; and Kpinosa, to institute 'lie 
apotheosis of nature. However, ihe philosophy peciitUr to 
llolland is that practical philosophy which applies itself to 
the political relations of nations, as e\cni|»lified in Grotius. 
— On comparing Germany with the Low Countries, we shall 
find Austr a to he to Belgium what Frussia is to Holland; 
only, the latter is less energetic, its energies seiuning to be 
sunk in its habitual rahii and taciturn charai’ter. The 
paviours in Holland may he seen taking tea tn the streets, 
thr. e or four tunes a day. Amongst this class, says a tra- 
veller, you will neither meet with a thief to rob you, nor a 
guide to direct you the way. 

t In a picture by his i>upi', Vandyke, is an ass on Its 
knees before the host. Bee Forster’s Travels in Germany 
and Flanders. 

t His family was from Styria. The most imiietuous of 
the Kuropean family lie at eitlier extreme; on the east, the 
Slaves of Poland, Illyria, Styria, &c. ; on the west, the Celts 
of Ireland, Scotland, &c. 

§ Dutch Flanders consists of places ceded by the treaty of 
1648, and by the harrier Treaty (171.5); a name full of sig- 
nificance. — The March, or Marquisate of Antwerp, created 
by Otho II., wa.s bestowed by Henri IV. on the bravest man 
of the empire, on Godfrey of Bouillon. — A fosse was dug, 
in 980, at Sa.s de Gand, by orders of Otho, to mark the 
boundary betw'een the empire and France. — At Louvain, 
says a traveller, the language is German, the manners 
Dutch, and the cookery French. — Together with the idiom 
of Germany begin the astronomical names of places, as Al- 
ost, Ost-ende. In France, as is the case in all Celtic nations, 
the nanfes are borrowed from the earth, as Lille, I'Ue (the 
island). 

il Previously to the emigration of the weavers into Eng- 
land, about 1382, Ixruvain contained fifty thoysand weavers. 
Forster, vol. i. p. 364. — At Ypres (the bamieue of course In- 
cluded) there were two hundred thousand in 18.32. — In 1380, 
“ the inhabitants of Ghent sallied forth with three armies.” 
Oudegherst, Chftinique de Flandre, folio 301.— This moist 
country is, in many parts, as unhealthy as it is fertile. To 
signify a man of pallid complexion, they say, “ he is like an 
Ypres corpse."’ — Belgium, however, has Buffered less from 
the natural inconveniences, than from the political revolu- 
tions of its soil. Bruges was ruined by tj^e revolt of 1492; 
Ghent, by that of 1540; Antwerp, by thr^iisNKy of 1648, 



Belgium — the battle-fteld of i?t a The battle of battles— that between 

the nations. — Waterloo. JjiviNXJXaixO. England and France. 


then disposed of in battle. Here is tlie great and 
lasting battle of races and of nations. That battle 
of the ‘world which is said to have taken place on 
the death of Attila, is ever renewed in Belgium 
between France, England, and Germany, between 
the Felts and the Germans. This is the corner of 
Europe, the rendezvous of wars *. And hence 
j the fatness of these plains ; blood lias no time to 
dry up there. Dreadful and varied struggle ! 
Ours are the battles of Bouviues, Rosebek, Lens, 
Steinkerke, Denain, Fontenoi, Fleurus, and Je- 
inappes — theirs, 'the battles of the Spurs and of 
Courtray. Must I name Waterloo? 

England ! England ! you fought not on that day 
single-handed with France : you had the world 
with you. Why arrogate to yourself all the glory ? 
What means your Waterloo-bridge? Is there then 
so much to glorify yourself withal, if the mutilated 
remnant of a hundred battles, if the last levy of 
France, a beardless legion, who had scarcely left 
school and their mother’s tender kiss, were dashed 
to pieces against your mercenary army, spared in 
every battle, and kept to be used against us like 
the dagger of mercy with which the soldier, when at 
the last gasp, assassinated his victor ? 

Yet will I conceal nothing. Hateful as England 
is, she appears grand indeed, as she faces Europe, 
as she faces Dunkirk d- and Antwerp in ruins J. 
All other countries — Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
and France — have their capitals on the west, oi)po- 
site the setting sun : the great European vessel 
seems to float with her sails bellied by the wind, 
which erst blew from Asia. England, alone, has 
her’s pointed to the east, as if in defiance of that 
world — unum omnia contra. This last country of 
tlie old continent is the heroical land ; the constant 
refuge of the exiled and the energetic. All who 
have ever fled servitude, Druids pursued by Rome, 
Gailo-Romans chased by the barbarians, Siixons 
proscribed by Charlemague, famished Danes, 
grasping Normans, the pei'secuted Flemish manu- 
facturers, the vanquished Calvinists — all have 
crossed the sea, and made the great island their 
country ; area, becUa petamus area, divUes et insulas 
. . . Thus England has thriven on misfortunes, and 
grown great out of ruins. But as these exiles, 
crowded into this narrow asylum, began to scru- 
tinize each other, as they observed the diflerences 
of race and belief, which separated them, as they 
perceived themselves to be Cymry, Gael, Sa.xons, 
Danes, or Normans, their hate arose, and they flew 

which raised Amsterdam to the height of prosperity by 
closing the navigation of the Scheldt. 

* The great battle of modern times was fought just at 
the boundary line between the two languages— at Waterloo. 
A short distance on this side of it is Mont-Saint- Jean.— The 
mound reared in the centre of the plain looks like a barba- 
rian tumulug, thrown up by Celts or Germans. 

t Faulconnier, Histoire de Duuquerque, 1730, fol. t. il. 
Vain were the petitions of the inhabitants of Dunkirk to 
Queen Anne, amktheir attempts to prove that the Dutch 
would be greater gainers than the English by the demolition 
of Dunkirk. No part of history is more painful or humilia- 
ting reading to a Frenchman than this. Cterbourg had not 
then been created; and from Ostend to Brest, there did 
not remain one fortiiled harbour. 

t “There,” said Bonaparte, “I have a loaded pistol, 
pointed at England's heart.”— He said at St. Helena- The 
fortress of Antwerp is one of the great causes of my being 
here , its one of the motives which determined me 

not to sign the peace of Chatillon. 


to arms. Like the fights in the amphitheatre on I 
“ a Roman holyday,” between wild beasts of all i 
kinds, astonished to find themselves together, hippo- 
potami, lions, tigers, and crocodiles — this amphi- 
bious race, after having long worried and torn each 
other in their ocean circus, cast themselves into 
the sea, and began to woi*ry France. But the 
strife between themselves, to a certainty, is not yet 
at an end. Vainly does the triumphant beast defy 
the world from his sea-girt throne. A furious 
gnashing of teeth mocks his derisive smile — wlie- 
ther that the shrill and creaking-wheel of 
chester refuse to turn, or that the Irish bull, which 
he has pinned to the ground, lift up its head with 
sullen bellow. 

The war of wars, the battle of battles, is that 
between England and France ; all others are episo- 
dical. The names dear to France are those of the 
men who have greatly dared against England. 
France has only one saint, the I’ucelle (Joan of 
Arc) ; the great Guise, who wrung Calais from 
their grasp, and the founders of Brest, of Dunkirk, 
and of Antw'erp *, theirs are the names — whatever 
else they may have d(^ne — which ai’e dear and 
sacred to France. For my own part, I feel under 
personal obligations to these glorious champions of 
France and of the world, and to those whom they 
armed, to the Duguay-Trouins, the Jean-Barts, 
the Surcoufs — to those who disturbed the rest of 
the men of Plymouth, who made these islanders 
sadly shake the head, who forced them out of 
their taciturnity, who compelled them to elongate 
their monosyllables. 

And think you undeserving of the praise and 
thanks of France, the brave Irish priests, the 
Jesuits, who on our every shore, and in the monas- 
teries of St. Columbanus, — at St. Waast, St. Ber- 
tin, St. Omer, St. Araand, and at Douai, Dunkirk, 
and Antwerp t, organized the Irish missions — popu- 
lar orators, ardent conspirators, lions and foxes, 
who would plot, fight, lie, or die for their country, 
as the crisis required ? 

The struggle with England has done France im- 
mtnse service. It has confirmed and stamped her 
nationality. By dint of banding sqjainst the com- 
mon enemy, the provinces have become one people. 
The near view of the Englishman has made them 
fed themselves to be Frenchmen. It is with na- 
tions as w ith individuals ; they know and distin- 
guish their identity by the opposition of some 
extrhisic body. The I is marked out by the Not I. 
France has thus bee n formed under the influence 
of her great wax’s with England, at once by opposi- 
tion and by composition ; the opposition distinctly 
perceptible in the western and northern provinces 
throngh which we have just passed, whilst the 
compo.sition is the work of the '■beutral provinces, 
of which we have still to speak. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

To find the centre of France, the nucleus round 
which,all the rest is to cluster, we must not take 
the central point geodesically considered ; that 
would be about Bourges and the Bourbonnois, the 

• Richelieu, Louis XIV. and Bonaparte. 

t England’s victim, Marj’ Stuart, left her portrait in the 
abbey of St. Andre at Antwerp, where It still commands 
admiration. 
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cradle of the dynasty. We must neither fix on 
the iiiaia water-shed, which would be to cVioose the 
plateaux of Dijrm or of Langres, between the 
sources of the Saone, the Seine, and the Meuse, 
nor even the point where the different races sepa- 
rate, whicli would be on the Loire, betxveen Brit- 
tany, Auvergne, and Touraine. No ; the centre is 
marked by political ratlier than natural, by human 
rather than material causes. It is an excentric 
centre, derived from and supported by the North, 
the principal theatre of national activity, and bor- 
derj^ig on England, Flanders, and Germany. Pro- 
tected, not isolated by the rivers wlueh surround it, 
it is rightly characterized by its name of the Isle 
of France. 

Looking at the great rivers of our country, and 
the grand territorial lines in which they are set, one 
would say that France runs with them to the ocean. 
On the north, the fall of the land is gentle, tlio 
rivt'rs tame. There has been no physical hinder- 
auce to the free action of the policy which sought 
to group the provinces around the centre to which 
they tended. In every respect the Seine is the 
fisst, the most docile, and perfectible of our rivers. 

It has neither the capneious and treacherous 
gentleness of the Loire, nor the abruptness of the 
Garonne, nor the terrible impetuosity of the Rhone, 
which descends from the Alps like a wild bull, 
traverses a lake eighteen leagues in length, and 
hurries, eating into its banks, to tin; sea. The 
Seine hardly 1 ‘ises before it bi ars the impress of 
civilization. On reaching Troyes, it suffers itself 
to be cut and divided at will,-— seeking out manu- 
factories, and lending them its Wald’s. Even when 
Cliampagne has rendered it tlic tribute of the 
Marne, and Picardy of the Oise, it needs no strong 
dykes, but quietly allows itself to be restrained by 
our (puiys ; and after supplying the manufactories 
of Troyes, and before supplying those of Rouen, it 
(iuenches the thii-st of Paris. From Paris to Havre 
is but one town. To know the beauty of this beau- 
tiful stream, it should be seen between Pont do 
I’Arehe and Rouen, wandering among its innumer- 
able islands, all encii’cled by the setting sun with 
waves of gold,, whilst the apple-trees that border 
either bank view therein their streaked frmi of red 
and yellow, topped by whitish masses (sous dcs masses 
Uanchdtres). This is a sight to which I can only 
compare the view of tb ’ Luke of Geneva, which, it 
is true, presents in addition the vineyards of Vaud, 
Meillerie, and the Alps. But the lake moves not 
on ; it is immobility, or, at least, agitation without 
visible progress. The Seine moves onward, and 
bcai’s with it the mind of France, of Paris to- 
wards Nonuaudy, the ocean, England, and far- 
distant America. . 

The first girdl* round Paris consists of Iwuen, 
Amiens, Chalons, and Reims, which are carried off 
in its vortex. To this is attached an external belt 
—Nantes, Bordeaux, Clermont, and Toulouse ; 
Lyons, Besan 9 on, Metz, and Strasbourg. Pans 
has another self in Lyons, in order to reach, by the 
Rhone, to the excentric Marseilles. The, whirl- 
wind of national life is densest in the north ; m 
the south, the circles which it describes grow 
fainter and wider. 

The true centre was early defined, and was spe- 
cified from the time of St. Louis in the two works 
which laid the foundation of our jurisprudeuec-- 
the Etablissemkns nn Fua.ncb et n Oiileaxs, and 


the CouTUMKs DE France et de "Vermantiois*. It 
is between the Orldanoia and the Vermaudois, be- 
tween tlie angle of the Loire and the sources of the 
Oise, between Orleans and St. Quentin, that France 
at length found lier centre, her seat, and place of 
rest, whicli she had vainly’ sought for in the Druidi- 
cal countries of Chai'tres and of Autun, in the 
chief towns of the Gallic clans, Bourges and Cler- 
mont (Amricnm, UH)S Arrer}ionm\ and in the 
capitals of the Merovingian and Carlo vingian church, 
Tours and Reims f. 

The Capetian France of the kln^ of St. Iknt/X 
lies between feudal Normandy and democratic 
Champagne, and extends from St. Quentin to Or- 
leans and Toui-s. The king is abbot of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the latter city, and first canon of St. Quen- 
tin’s. From the situation of Orleans near the 
junction of her two great rivers, this city has often 
shared the fate of Fi-ance. Tlie names of Ciesar, 
of Attila, of Joan of Arc, and of the Guises, tell of 
the wai-s and sieges that Orleans has witnessed. 
The serious Grldans^ is close to 'J'ouraine, close to 
the soft and laughing country of Rabelais, just us 
the choleric Picanly is close to the ironical Cham- 
pagne. Picardy seems to embnice tlie whole of the 
ancient history of France. Fredegonda and (Jbarles 
the Bald held tlieir courts either at Soissons ll, 
Cr^py, Verbery, or Attigny. When tho throne 
succumbed to feudalism, the monarclis sought re- 
fuge oil the numnlaiii of Laonlj. Alternately asy- 
lums or prisons, Laon, Peroime, and St. Mddard’s 
abbey at Soissons, received within their walls Louis 
the Ddbonnaire, Loui.s d’Outremer, and Louis XL 
The royal tower of Laon was destroyed in 1832**; 


• To Otldans we owe the knowledge and teaching of the 
Roman law— to Picardy, the foundation of the feudal and 
common law. Two Picards, Beaumanoir and Denfontaiues, 
laid the beginnings of our jurisiirudence. 

t Bourges, likewise, was a great ccxlesiastical centre. 

The arcltbishop of Bourges was ])atriarch, primate of the 
Aquitaines, and metropolitan. As patriarch, his juiisdic- 
tion extended over the archbishops of Narbonne and Tou- 
louse, as primate over those of Bordeaux ami of Aurh (the 
metropolitan city of the second and third Aquitaine), and, 
as metropolitan, he had anciently eleven sutlragatis— the 
bishops of Clermont, St. Flour, Le Puy, Tulle, Limoges, 
Mende, Hodez, Vabres, Castres, Cahors. But the erection 
of the bishopric of All)y into an arclibisltopric, only left the 
five first of the.se sees under his jurisdiction. 

X So he is often termed in the chivalrous poems of the 
middle ages. 

§ The raillery j)€culiar to the natives Was bitter and rude, 
and won for them the nickname of gu^pim (the waspish). 
There was also a saying— “ The gloss of Orleans is worse 
than the text.” — Sologne bears a similar character — “ A 
Sologne ninny— more knave than fool.” 

II Pepin was chosen king here in 750, and Louis d’Outre- 
mer died here. 

If nus mountain rises fifty tolses above the plain where 
it stands; ninety above the level of the Seine at Paris; 
and a hundred above the sea-level. Peuchet et Chau 
laire, Statistique de I’Aisne. — Three les^ues from Laon is 
Notre- Dame de Liesse, founded In 1141. Three knights 
of the Laonnois, made prisoners by the Soldan, refused to 
abjure their rellfeion; and when the Soldan sends his daugh- 
ter to seduce them, they convert her, showing her a mira 
culouB image of the Virgin. Flying with them, she carries 
off the image, which, on reaching the burgh of our Lady , 
of Liesse, becomes too heavy to be carried further. j 

Sec two articles by Victor Hugo an^l>y j 

I alcmbeit, in the Revue dcs Deux 
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I that of Peronne still remains — still does the mon- 
strous feudal tower of the Coucys rear its proud 
head • — 

Je ne euis rol, ne due, prince, ne comte aussi, 

Je suis le sire de Coney f. 

But the noblesse of Picardy early comprehended 
the great truth of French nationality. The heroic 
house of Guise, — the Picard branch of the princes 
of Lorraine, — defended Metz against the Gennans, 
took Calais from the English, and had all but taken 
France from its king. The reign of Louis XIV. 
was described and judged by the Picard, St. 
Simon :J:. 

Strongly feudal, strongly communal and demo- 
cratic, was this ardent Picardy. The first com- 
munes of France are the great ecclesiastical cities of 
N<)yon, St Quentin, Amiens, and of Laon. The 
same country produced Calvin, and the league 
against Calvin. A hermit of Amiens § hurried off 
all Europe, princes and people, to Jerusalem, in a 
religious transport. A legist of Noyon \\ changed 
the religion which had given birth to this transport 
in one-half of the countries of the West, founding 
a Rome of his own in Geneva, and making republi- 
canism a matter of faith. Republicanism was 
pushed onwards in its frenzied course by Picard 
bunds, from Condorcct to Camille Desmoulins, and 
from Ilesmoulius to Gracchus Baboeuf* * * § [|, and was 
sung by Bdranger, in whose happy verse “ Je suis 
vilain, et trts riZatn,” (I am low'-born, low-born 
very,) speak the feelings of our new France ; in 
the first rank of w'hich rUains we may well place 
the illustrious, pure-minded general Foy, the in- 
carnation of military honour**, 

• The tower of Coucy is a hundred and seventy-two feet 
hiffh, and three hundred and iive in circumference. Parts of 
the walls are thirty-two feet thick. Mazarin blew up the out- 
ward wall, in 1652, and, on the 18th of September, 1692, an 
earthquake split the tower from top to bottom.— An ancient 
romance makes one of the old Coucys nine feet high. 
Enguerand VII , who fought at Nicopolis, had his portrait, 
and that of his first wife, of colossal size, placed in the monas- 
tery of the Celestins at Soissons.— Among the famous 
Coucys, we may name Thomas de Harle, author of the law 
of Vervins (a law favourable to vassals), who died in 11.10. 
Raoul I , the trouveur, and the lover, true or pretended, of 
Gabrielle de Vergy, who died in the crusade, in 1J8I. — 
Enguerand VII., who refused the sword of constable and 
got it given to Clisson ; he died in 1397. — It has been mis- 
takenly asserted that Enguerand III., in 1228, sought to 
make himself master of the throne during the minority of 
St. Louis. Art de Verifier les Dates, xii. 219, sqq. 

t Nor king, nor duke, nor prince, nor count am I, 

I am the lord of Coucy. 

t This family, of recent date, which pretends to trace 
back to Charlemagne, should deem it sufficient honour to 
have produced one of the greatest writers of the seventeenth 
century, and the boldest thinker of our own age. 

(The author alludes to the Due de St. Simon, to the re- 
cent publication of whose Memoirs we owe our knowledge of 
the truecharacter of Louis XIV., and of his times; and to the 
founder of the St.'tiiiraonians, or French socialists.) Trans- 
I.ATOR. 

§ Peter the Hermit. 

n Calvin was born in 1509, died in 1564. ' 

f Condorcet, bom at Rn)emontin 1743, died in 1794 — 
Camille Desmoulins, born at Guise, in 1762, died in 1794. 
Babceuf, born at St. Uuentin, died in 1797. — Beranger was 
bom at Paris, but Is of a Picard family. See La Biographie 
de I’Aisne, par dq.Vismes. 

•• BornSa'i'iihon or at Ham. Several of the generals of 


PROVINCES. 

The South and the lands of the vine have, as we 
see, 110 monopoly of eloquence. Picardy is well 
worth Burgundy — the wine is in her heart. In 
one’s course from the centre to the Belgian fron- 
tier, one would say that the blood runs quicker, 
and that it grows wanner as one advances towards 
the north *. Most of our great artists, Claude Lor- 
raine, Poussin, Lesueurf, Goujon, Cousin, Man- 
sart, Lenotre, David, belong to the iiortJiern pro- 
vinces ; and if we pass Belgium, and cast a glance 
at that little France — Liege, standing alone where 
all around is foreign and speaks with foreign tongue, 
we find our Grt^try J. ’ 

The history of the centre of the centre, of Paris, 
of the Isle of France, is the history of the whole 
monarchy. To s})eciiy a few ])roper names, would 
be to make the reader but poorly acquainted with 
them. They have both received and given the 
national character ; they are not a country, but the 
epitome of the country. The history of feudalism 
alone in the Isle of Fnmce embraces wide relations. 
To speak of tlie Monlforts is to speak of Jerusaleui, 
of the crusade of Languedoc, of the commons of 
France and England, and of the wars of Brittaip\ 
Mention the Montmoreilcys, and you have to tell 
how feudalism devoted itself to the power of the 
monarchy, and of fervent loyalty, though marked 
by but moderate talent. As to the numerous wri- 
ters born in Paris, they owe much of their idiosyn- 
crasy to the provinces from which their families 
originally came, and, above all, express the genius 
of collective Franco, which shone so brightly m 
them. The universally distinguishing character- 
istics of French genius are clearly displayed in 
Villon, in Boileau, in Moliere, Regnard, and Vol- 
taire; and if you search for local peculiarities, the 
most you will find will be a touch of the old leaven 
of the civic mind {resprit bonn/eois), less compre- 
hensive than judicious, critical, and sarcastic, and 
which grew up a compound of Gallic good humour 
and parliamentary bitterness, between the parvis 
Notre Dame and tlie steps of the Sainte-Chapelle 

the Revolution were from Picardy, as Dumas, Dupont, 
Serrurier, &c. — Let us add to the list of those who do 
honour to a district fertile in glory, *Vnselm of Laon ; 
Ramus, slain in the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; Boutil- 
lier, author of La Somme Rurale; the historian, Guibert de 
Nogent ; the Jesuit, Charlevoix ; the d’Estrees, and Gen- 
li.ses. 

* I say the same of Artois, which has produced so many 
mystics. The abbe Prevost comes from Arras. The Bou- 
lunnois has given us in one individual a great poet and a 
great critic — our Sainte-Beuve. 

t Claude Lorraine, born at Chamagne in Lorraine, in 
1600, died in 1682. — Poussin, of a Soissons family, born at 
Andelys in 1594, died in 1665.— Lesueur, born at Paris in 
1617, died in 1665.— Jean Cousin, founder of the French 
school of painting, born at Coucy, neaft Sens, about 1.501. — 
Jean Goujon, born at Paris, died in 1572. — Germain Pilon, 
born at Loiic, six leagues from Mans, died at the end of the 
sixteenth century. — Pierre Lescot, the architect of the 
Fountain of Innocents, born at Paris in 1510, died in 1571. 
— Callot, born at Nancy in 1593, died in 1635. This rapid 
and clever artist engraved fourteen hundred plates. — Man- 
sart, the architect of Versailles and of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, bom at Paris, in 1645, died in 1708. — Lenotre, born at 
Paris in 1613, died in 1700, &c. 

J Born in 1741, died in 1813.— Liege is greatly and 
curiously original, a town by itself. AVhen will it meet with 
an historian ? 

§ (Or between the market place and tlie law cov:rt.s. The 
Chapelle is the scene of Boileau’s Lutrin.) Tbaissuator, 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


France compared with con- 
teriiuuous couiitiies. 


Ul 


But this indigouous and special character is 
still secondary ; the general one predominates. 
To say Paris, is to sum up the whole monarchy. 
How happens one city to have become the perfect 
symbol of the entire country ? It requires a whole 
history of the country to explain it, and Paris would 
be its last cha[)ter. The Parisian mind is at once 
the most complex and the highest form of French 
genius. It would seem that the result of the anni- 
hilation of every local and provincial feeling must 
be altogether negative ; but it is not so. From all 
these negations of material, local, and special ideas, 
resifits a living generality, a positive fact, a lively 
strength. We saw it in July *. 

’Tis a great and marvellous spectacle which 
meets the eye as it wanders from the centre to the 
extremities, and embraces with its glance that vast 
and powerful organism, whose different parts are 
so fitly approximated, opposed, or blended together, 
the weak with the strong, the negative with the 
positive : to see the eloquent and winy Burgundy 
betwixt the ironical naivetd of Champagne, ami 
the critical, polemical, and warlike ruggediiess of 
F/'anehe-Cointe and Lorraine ; to see the Laugue- 
docian fanaticism betweeif the Provencal lightness, 
and tlie Gascon indifference ; to see the grasping 
desires and spirit of conquest of Normandy, re- 
strained between resisting Brittany and thick and 
massive Flanders. 

Longitudinally considered, France undulates in 
two long organic systems ; as the human body has 
its double apparatus, the gastric and cert hm-spinal. 
On the one hand ai’e the provinces of Normandy, 
Bretagne, Poitou, Auvergne and Guyenne ; on the 
Other, those of Languedoc and Provence, Bur- 
gundy and Champagne, Picardy and Flanders— 
where the two systems unite. Pans is the seu- 
sorium. 

The power and beauty of this great whole con- 
sist in the reciprocal support and continuity of the 
parts, in the distribution of the functions, in the 
division of social labour. Resistant and warlike 
strength, and the power of action are at the ex- 
tremities ; intelligence in the centre. The centre 
knows itself, and knows ail the other parts. Tlie 
frontier provinces, contributing more directly to 
defence, preserve military traditions, hand down tho 
old barbaric heroism, and their energetic popula- 
tions incessantly renew the centre, worn down by 
the rapid friction of the social movement. Shel- 
tered from war, the centre thinks, operates changes 
in business, science, and policy, and transfoi-ms all 
it receives. It swallows raw life — which becomes 
transfigured f . In it the provinces see themselves ; 
ill it, they love and admire themselves under a 
superior form, hardly knowing themselves — 

“ Miranturqu^novas frondes, et non sua ponaa. ” 

This beautiful centraU3w,tion, through which 
France is France, is at the first view saddening. 
Its life is either at the centre or the extremities— 
all between is weak and pale. Between the rich 
Banlieue of Paris and the rich Flanders, you cross 
Picard V, old and sad : ’tis the fate of centralized 

• (Alluding to the revolution of 1830.) TaAKSLATOR. 

t (“ 11 bolt la vie brute, et elle se transfigure." This is one, 
out of many, of those bold figures of speech, which I have 
not altered — however forced, strange, or strong, since they 
constitute a marked feature of my author's style.) Taaus- 
LATOa. 


provinces, which ai-e yet not the centre. The i 
powerful attraction of the latter would seem to j 
weaken and attenuate tlnm. Tl>ey look up to it 1 
only, are great tlu'ough it only. Yet greater are 
they when thus preoccupied by their interest in the 
centre, than the excentric provinces can possibly be 
by their originality. Centralized Picaixiy has given 
us Coiidorcet, Foy, B^ranger, and many others in 
modern times ; what names have wealtliy Flandera 
or rich Alsace produced in our day to compare 
with the.se ? In Franco, man’s chiefest boast is 
that he is born a Frenchman. The extremities are 
opulent, strong, heroic, but their interests are often 
different from those of the nation : they are less 
French than the rest. The Convention had to cou- 
(juer provincial federalism, before it conquered 
Europe, Carlisui is rife at Lille, and at Marseilles. 
Bordeaux is French, certainly, but equally colonial, 
American, or English. She must ship sugars, and 
sell her wines. 

Nevertheleas, ’tis one of the elements of the 
greatness of France, that on her every frontier she 
has provinces which blend something of foreign 
genius with their national character. To Germany, 
she opposes a German France ; to Sj»ain, a Spanish 
France ; to Italy, an Italian France. Between 
these provinces and the adjoining countries, there 
is a certain degree of analogy, and yet an intense 
opposition. Different shades of the sainfo colour do 
not harmonize so well together as opposite colours, 
and all great hatreds are between relatives. Thus 
Iberian -Gascony, loves not Iberian-Spain. These 
analogous yet differing provinces, with which France 
confronts the foreigner, o]>poso either a resisting 
or a neutralizing power to his attacks ; and are so 
many various powers by which France touches the 
world and has a hold upon it. Sweep on then, my 
brave, my beautiful France, sweep with the long 
waves of thy undulating territory on to the Rhiiit*, 
the Mediterranean, and tho ocean. Heave against 
hard England, hard Brittany, and tenacious Nor- 
mandy ; to grave and solemn Spain, oppose scoffing 
Gascony ; to Italy, the fire of Provence ; to the 
massive German empire, the deep and solid baltii- 
lions of Alsace and of Lorraine ; to Belgian infib- 
tion and rage, the cool, strong wrath of Picardy — 
the sobriety, reflection, orderly spirit, and aptitude 
for civilization of the Ardennes and of Champagne. 

On passing the frontier, and comparing France 
witli the conterminous countries, the firat iinprcs- 
sion is unfavourable. On almost every side, the 
advantage seems to rest with tho stranger. Fi*om 
Mons to Valenciemujs, and from Dover to CaliiiH, 
the difference is painful. Normandy is an England, 
a pale England. What are the trjwle and commerce 
of Rouen and Havre, in comparison with thtwe of 
Manchester and Liverpwl ? Alsace is a Germany, 
without that which constitutes the glory of Ger- 
many — sphilosophic omniscience and depth, with 
true poetic simplicity*. But we must not take 
France on this fashion, piece by piece, but embrace 
lier in her entirety. It is preckaBly because cen- 

* I do not mean to say that Alsace is without all this, 
but only that It has it in an inferior degree to Germany. It 
has produced, and still possesses, many distinguished pTiito- 
logists Nevertheless, Alsacian genius is rather practical 
and political than speculative. The second house of Flan- 
ders and that of Austrian Lorraine, drew their origin ftoin 
Alsace. 



onhl GaSf. the central PROVINCES. 


The idea of country leads'to the 
idea of universal country. 


tmlimtion Is powerful, and general life strong and 
ener^ic, liiat local life is weak ; and this it is 
which conslaiutes the beauty of our country. France 
has not the calculating he^ of England, ever per- 
fecting new schemes of trade and money-making ; 
but then she has neither the desert of the Scottish 
Highlands, nor that cancer, Ireland. She has not, 
like Germany and Italy, twenty central points of 
science and of art. She has but one ; and but 
one centre of social life. England is an empire ; 
Germany, a country — a race ; France is a person. 

Personality and unity form the steps by which 
the human being mounts high in the scale of being. 
I cannot explain my meaning better than by quot- 
ing the language of an ingenious physiologist. 

In animals of an inferior order, as fish, insects, 
molluBca, and others, local life is strong. “ Each 
segment of a leech contains a complete system of 
organs, a nervous centre, vascular recesses and 
enlargements, a pair of gastric lobes, respiratory 
organs, and seed vessels ; and it has been noticed 
that one of these segments can live for some time 
when cut oflT from the others. In proportion as 
beings rise in the scale of animal existence, the 
segments become more intimately united, and the 
collective whole more clearly individualized. In- 
dividuality in composite animals consists not only 
in the juncture of all the sets of organs, but in the 
common enjoyment of a number of parts, — a num- 
ber that is found to increase the higher the animal 
rises in the scale, and the centralization to be more 
perfect as it ascends*.” Nations may be classified 
in a similar manner. The common enjoyment of a 
large number of parts, the continuity of these 
parts, and the reciprocal functions which they dis- 
charra to each other, constitute in their perfectness 
sociiu superiority. Hence the social supremacy of 
France — tlie counti7 of all others in which nation- 
ality, or national personality, is most closely united 
with individual personality. 

To lessen, without destroying, local and private 
life to the advantage of common and federal life, 
is the great problem of human sociability, and 
mankind daily draw nearer to its solution. The 
foundation of monarchies and of empires forms 
the steps by which it is to be reached. The Roman 
empire was a first step, Christianity a second. 
Charlemagne and the Crusades, Louis XIY. and 
the Revolution, and the French Empire which rose 
out of the latter, are so many advances in the road. 
The nation whose centralization is the most per- 
fect, is likewise that which, by its example, and 
by tfie energy of its action, has done most to for- 
ward the centralization of the world. 

This condensation of France into oneness, and 
annihilation of provincial feeling, is frequently 
considered to he the simple result of the conquest of 
the provinces. Now, conquest may fasten and chain 
hoB^e parts togetlier, but never unit© them. Con- 
quest and war have only laid open provinces to 
each other, and brought isolated people in con- 
tact ; the rest been accomplish^ by the quick 

• Memoir read at the Academic des Sciences, by M. I 
|>agts. (See the of the Slst of October, 1831.) I 


and lively sympathy and social instinct of the 
Gallic character. Strange ! these provinces, dif- 
fering in climate, habits, and tongue, have com- 
prehended and loved one another, until they feel 
themselves one. The Gascon has been disturbed 
about Flanders, the Burgundian has rejoiced or 
suffered from wliat has taken place in the Py- 
renees ; the Breton, seated on the shores of ocean, 
has felt the blows strack on the Rhine. 

In this manner has been formed the general, the 
universal spirit of the country ; the local has dis- 
appeared daily ; the influence of soil, climate, and 
race, has given way before social and polfcical 
action. Local fatalities have been overcome, and 
man has escaped from the tyranny of material cir- 
cumstances. The Frenchman of the North has 
enjoyed the South, and gathered life from her sun. 
The southern has gained something of the tenacity, 
seriousness, and reflectiveness of the north. Society 
and liberty have subdued nature, and history has 
eflaced geography. In this marvellous transform- 
1 ation spirit has triumphed over matter, the general 
I over the particular, and the ideal over the real. 

I Individual man is a materialist, and spontaneously 
attaches himself to lotal and private interests. 
Human society is a spiritualist ; it tends unceas- 
ingly to free itself from the miseries of local exist- 
ence, in order to attain the lofty and abstract unity 
of — ^a country. 

The deeper we plunge into past times, the further 
we are removed from this pure and noble genera- 
lization — the growth of modern feelings. Barbarian 
epochs present only the local, special, and material. 
Man holds by the soil; he is bound to it, and seems 
a part of it. History, in these epochs, has to con- 
sider the land, and the race that inhabits it ; and 
each race is powerfully influenced by its own land. 
By degrees, the innate strength of man will dis- 
engage and uproot him from this narrow spot. 
He will leave it, reject it, trample it under foot, 
and require, instead of his natal village, town, or 
province, a great country by which he may himself 
become a sharer in the destinies of the world. 
The idea of such a country — an abstract idea but 
little dependent on the senses — will conduct him, 
by a new effort, to the idea of a universal country, 
of the city of Providence. 

In the tenth century, the period to which the 
present history has now come down, we are very 
far from this light of modem times. Humanity 
must suffer and be patient, and deserve to reach 

alas ! what a long and painful initiation 

she has yet to undergo ! What rude trials to sus- 
tain ! How sharp will be the pangs of her own 
travail in bringing forth herself I She must sweat 
blood as well as sweat to bring into the world the 
middle-age, and must see it die, after she has so 
long reared, nursed, and caressed it : — a child of 
sorrow, torn out of the very entrails of Chris- 
tianity, born in tears, reared in pi-uyer and in 
visions, and in anguish of heart, and that died 
without having brought any thing to a conclusion 
— ^but be'queathing to us so touching a memory of 
itself, tliat all the joys and the greatness of modem 
times will fail to console us. 




Univ’ersaJ^belief in the approaching 
end of the world. 


THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND. 


The feeling of the age exproifittd 
in Uu monumental statue*. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE*YEAR 1000 . THE KING OF FRANCE ANO THE 
FRENCH POPE ; ROBERT ANI> GERBERT. — PEL'BAL j 
FRANCE. 

This vast revelation of France which we have jn^'t 
traced in fjxrce, and are about to track in time, 
begins with the ttmth century, willi the accession 
of the Capets. From this period oacii ])rovince has 
its history : each acquires a voice, and becomes its 
own chronicler. At first, this immense concert of 
sim])le and barbarous voices — like the chanting on 
a ,Cliristinas eve, in the soinljre light of a huge 
cathedral— sounds harsh Und grating on the car. 
Strange accents, singular and fearful, and liardly 
human voices, mingle in the deep acclaim — so as to 
render it doubtful whether you hoar tlie hymn of 
thanksgiving for our Saviour’s birth, or the dis-so- 
nant strains of the Festival of Fools, oi* tliat of the 
Ass*; making a wild, fantastic harmony, unlike 
aught else, and in which every hymn setun. ;o mingle, 
from the solemn strains of tlie JJ-ies iru' to the thrill- 
ing hurst of tlie AUelnict. 

It was the universal belief of the middle age, that 
the thousandtli year from the Nativity would he 
the end of the world f. In like manner, before 


• (“ In each of the cathedral churches there via.s a bishop | 
or an archbishop of fools elected ; and in tlie churches im- 
mediately dependent on the papal see, a pope of fnols 

During the divine service this mol ley crowd were not con- 
tented with singing of indecent songs in the choir ; but some 
of them ate and drank and played at dice upon the altar, by 
the side of the jyiest who celebrated mass .... These 
spectacles were always exhibited at Christmas-time or near 

it When the ceremony took place on St. Stephen's 

day, they sang, as part of the mass, a burlesque coinpo.sition, 
called the prose of the Ass, or the Fool’s Prose. It was 
performed by a double choir, and at intervals, in place of a 
burden, they imitated the braying of an ass ” Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes, &c. p. 345-6. — See, also, the note, 
p. 135.) Tkanslator. 

t “ Even now the day of His coming, in the terror of His 
majest>^ is at hand, when all shepherds with their flocks 
w'ill come into the presence of the ever-living Shepherd, &c." 
Concil. Troslej. ann. 909 (Mansi, xviii. p. 266.) — “Already 
he (Bernard, the henHit of Thuringia,) said the last day was 
nigh, and that the world would speedily be consumed." 
TrithemU Chronic, ann. 960.—“ I heard a discourse delivered 
to the people in the church of Paris, on the end of the world, 
in which the preacher stated that Antichrist w'ould come as 
soon as the thousand years were completed, and that the 
day of judgment would shortly follow.” Abbas Floriacensis, 
ann 990. (Gallandius, xiv. 141.}— “In the year of oift- Lord 
1000, such a rumour prevailed throughout many parts of 
the world, that the hearts of many were filled with fear and 
sorrow, and many thought the end of the world was nigh. 
Will. Godelli. Chronic, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 262.—“ For it was 
reckoned that the sea-sons and elements would relapse into 
chaos, to the destruction of the world.” Rad. Glaber, 1. iv. 1 
ibid. 49. 


Christianity, the Etrusei had fixed ten ct'niuriea 
as tlie term of tlnur empire ; and the predieiitiii Itad 
heoii fulfilled. Chri^.tianity, a w'ayi’nrer on this^ 
earth, a guest, e.xiled from lioa\on, readily adopted j 
a similar le lief. The world of the middle age waa 
without the external regularity of the ancient city, 
and the firm and compatd oi-der within wms not 
easily iliseeruilile. 1 1 only saw chaos in itself ; hut 
longtul IW <irder, and hoped to find it in death, 
liesidos, in thone days of miracles and legions, in 
w hich every thing assumed a strange hue, us if si'en 
through the sombre medium of a sUiincd easement, 
it iniglit well he doubted whetluT all that met the 
<‘ye in thi.s ap[>arently tangible world were other 
Ilian a dream. Every day life was made up 
marvels. The army of Dtho had seen the sun 
fading ; and as yellow ns safiron *. King Robert, 
excommunicated lor having marned within the 
forliiilden degrees, had ri'ci ived, when liis queen 
lay in, a monstiu* in liis arms. 'I'he devil no longisr 
took the trouble to conceal himself ; for at Rome 
he had njqieared openly to a pope who practised 
the black art. What with all tliese ajiparitions, 
vision.s, and strange \oie('S, what with tlod's miracles 
and the d(‘vil’s vvitchcraflB, who could dt ity the like- 
lihood of the eailhs resolving itself some morning 
into .smoke, at the sounil of the fatal trump ? Then, 
might it well have happened that what we call life 
would have been fuiiml to >»e d< ritli ; and that the 
world, in coming to a c1ok(‘, might, like the saint of | 
the legend, /leyia to lir^ find Cfutse to die (“ct tunc 
vivire iiicepit, moriijue desiit”). ! 

The idea of the end of the world, sad as lhak 
world was, was at once the hope and the terror! 
of the middle age. Look at those antique sta- 
tues of tlie tenth and eleventh centuries— j:mito, 
meagre, and their pinched and sUlfened linea- 
ments grinning with a look of living suffering, 
allied to the rctudsiveness of death. St*c hovv 
they implore, with clasped hands, that desired yet 
di'caded moment, that second de.'ith of the restir- *. 
rection, which is to nsleem tlieni from their iin- ‘ 
sfK'akahle BoiT<)ws,and raise tliem from nothingness ' 
into existence, and from the, grave to Hod. Here 
is imaged the poor world itself and its hopelessness, 
after having witnessed so many mins. I’he Roman 
empire had cnimbleil away ; so luid that of Char- 
lemagne. Cliristianily had then believed itself in- 
tended to do away with sorrow here below ; but suf- 
fering still went on. Misfortune succeeded misfor- 
tune, min, min. .Some other advent was needed ; 
and men expected that it would*arrive. The 
captive expected it in the gloomy ikmgeon, and in 
the bonds of the sepulchral in jxtee. The serf 
expected it whilst tracing the furrow under the 
shadow of his lord’s hated tower. The monk ex- 
pected it amidst the privations of the cloister, amidst 
the solitary tumults of his heart, amidst temptations 


• Rad. CHalier, 1. iv. c. 9. 



144 Famines, and pestilence. THE CHURCH, THE GENERAL REFUGE. 


Institution of the 
truce of God. 


and backs! idingfl, repentances and strange visions, .were an understood thing that it was to be eaten, 
the wretched puppet of Satan who malignantly human flesh was exposed for sale in the market- 
gamboled around him, and who at night would draw place of Tournus. The vender did not deny the 
aside his coverlet, and laughingly chuckle in his fact, and was burnt. The night succeeding his 
ear — thou art mine '■ execution, the self-same flesh was dug up by a 

All longed to be relieved from their suffering, starving wretch, who eat it, and w^as burned as 
no matter at what cost ! Better were it for them Svell.” 

to fail once for all into God’s hands, and rest for A wretch had built a hut in the 

ever, though on a bed of fire, than remain as they of Ma 9 on, near the church of St. Jean de 

are. Nor could that moment be without its charm, lastauedo, where he murdered in the night-time 
when the shrill and withering trump of the arch- Jiose who had besought his hospitality. The bones 
angel should peal in the ear of their tyrants — for )f his victims caught the eye of one of his guests, 
then, from dungeon, cloister, and from furrow, — one (vho managed to escape ; and there were fomid in 
tremendous shriek of laughter would burst forth iiis hut forty-eight skulls of men, women, and 

from the stricken and oppressed. jhildren. Driven by hunger, many mixed clay 

This fearful hope of the arrival of the judgment- with their flour *. Still further misfortune followed, 
day grew with the calamities tliat ushered in the The wolves, allured by the number of unburied 
year 1000, or that followed hard upon. It seemed bodies, attacked the living. The God-fearing then 
as if the order of the seasons had been inverted, Vlug trenches, whither father and mother were 
and the elements had been subjected to new laws, borne by son, and brother by brother, as soon as 
A dreadful pestilence made Aquitaine a desert, life began to fail ; and the survivor himself, 
The fle.sh of those who were seized by it was as if despairing of life, would often cast himself in after 
struck by fire, for it fell rotting from their bones. Ithem. A council of the prelates of the cities of 
The high roads to the places of pilgrimage were ; Gaul being summoned, in order to devise some 
throng(‘d with these wretched beings. They be- remedy for these woe.*’, it was agreed that, since 
sieged the churches, j)articularly that of St. Martin’s there was not food for all, the stoutest should be 
at Limoges, and crowded its portals to suffocation, assisted as much as possible, for fear of the land’s 
undeterred by the stench around it. Most of tlie being left uncultivated.” 

bishops of the south repaired thither, bringing with Men’s hearts were softened by this excess of 
them the relics of their respective churches. The faiisery, and rendered accessible to the touch of 
crowd increased, and so did the pestilence ; and the pity. Dreading the sword of God, they sheathed 
sufferers breathed their last on the relics of the iheir own. It was no longer worth while to fight 

saints f. Or to wage war for an accursed world, which they 

A few years after it was still worse. From the were about to quit. Vengeance was useless : all 

East to Greece, Italy, France, and England, famine pw that their enemies’ lives, like their own, were 
prevailed. “ The niuicl of corn,” says a contem- poomed. When the pestilence attacked Limoges, 

porary writer:}:, “ I'ose to sixty sous of gold. The hurried to throw themselves at the feet of the 

irich lost colour and flesh. The poor dug up and feishops, pledged themselves thenceforward to live 
foat the roots in the woods. Many, horrible to peaceably, respect the churches, and to abstain 
•relate, were driven by hunger to feed on their fellow from plundering travellers, or at least such as 
screatures. The strong waylaid the weak, tore them jqumeyed under the protptiou of priests or of 
|ln pieces, roasted them, and eat them. Children ntonks. All war was prohibited during the holy- 
jwould be tempted into lonely places by the offer of days of each week, that is, from the W ednesday 
Ian egg, or of fruit, and then made away with. To evening to the Monday morning : a custom called 
Isuch extremes did this madness of famine go, that ^ peace, and subsequently, the truM of God f. 

Hhe itery beasts were safer than man. As if it * In this genersd. -despnig^few onjnYfi d finy pp ce 

save u^er the shadow of tbjL-i-'linivh/^len 
crowed to lay on tbe altar gifis of lauds, of lioiises, 
* “ A mannikin, of foulest aspect, stood at the foot of my and of serfs ; all which acts have the imprint of 
bed. He was undersized, with a slender neck, hollow the one universal belief : — “ The end of the world 
features, coal-black eyes, wrinkled and contracted brow, flat Ifiraws nigh,” so they ran, “ each day brings fresh 
nostrils, blubber lips, pinched and falling in chin, with a destruction ; therefore I, count or baron, give 
goat’s bead, sharp and goat-like ears, with staring and ^ such or such church for the benefit of my 
dishevelled hair, dog’s teeth, peaked head, deformed chest, 
humped back, flabby buttocks, clad in foul attire, his body 
quivering and restless, and tearing down the top of my 

coverlet, shook the whole bed awfhlly, &c. &c,” Rad. * Chronic. Virdunense, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 209.— The savages 
Glaber, 1. v. c. 1. of South America and the Negroes o|-Guinea are known to 

t Translatio S. Genulfl, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 361. — Chronic, ©at potter’s earth, or clay, during part of every year. It is 
Ademari Cabannens. ibid. 147. sold, fried, in the markets of Java. Alex, de Humboldt, 

( t Rad. Glaber, 1. iv. c. 4. In the course of seventy-three Tableaux de la Nature (the French translation), vol. i. p. 200. 
years there were no fewer than forty-eight famines and ^ “The people of Aquitaine, and all the provinces of Gaul, 
epidemic disorders.— In the year 987, a great famine and in imitation of them, either through fear or love of God, 
epidemic disease ; in 989, a great famine ; between 990 and adopted a measure which proceeded from Divine inspiration. 
994, a famine and the burning sickness ; between 1003 and it wai- decreed that from Wednesday evening to the morning 
1008, famine and great mortality; 1010 — 10^, famine, burning of the following Monday, none should dare to lay violent 
sickness, and great mortality ; in?? — invQ. hands on any thing, or to seek to gratify any private revenge, 

naSRJBalje afih other ; 1031—1033, a cruel famine; in 1035, or even to require surety of another. The punishment for 
famine and pestilence ; 1045-46, famine both in France breaking this law was death, or banishment from one’s 

and Germany ; 1053 — 1058, famine and great mortality for country and from Christian society. Thus all the world 

five yofflis ; 1059, a seven years’ famine, and corresponding agreed to give this law the name of ireugue de Dieu." Rad. 

mortMit]|. (The muid is equal to five quarters of corn.) Glaber, I. v, c. I, 
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of becoming monks 
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soul ”, ... or else, “ Reflecting that slavery is 
contrary to Christian liberty, 1 declare such or 
sucli a one, my born thrall, him, his children, and 
his heirs, free.’* 

Even this did not set their minds at rest. They 
longed to forsake the sword, the baldric, and all 
the insignia of the military service of the age, in 
order to screen themselves among monks, and 
under moukly garb, seeking but a corner of a 
convent in which to bury themselves. The diffi- 
culty was to hinder the great of the earth, kings 
and dukes, from becoming iflonks, or at least lay 
brotlfcrs. William I., duke of Normandy, would 
have forsaken all and retired into the monasti'ry of 
Jumieges, had the abbot pennitted him ; still, he 
managed to carry away a cowl and a frock, which 
he secured in a small cofi'or, the key of which he 
always wore at his girdle *. Hugh I., duke of 
Burgundy, and, before him, the emperor Henry II., 
had desired to turn monks. Hugh was prevented 
from carrying his wish into effect by the poj»e. 
Henry, on entering the church of the abbey of St. 
Vanno, at Verdun, had exclaimed with the Psalmist 
This is my rest for ever, here will I dwell, for I 
^laVfe desired it !” Being •verheai’d by a monk, 
who put the abbot on his guard, the latter invited 
him to attend a chapter of the house, and then 
inquired into his intentions. “ By the grace of 
God,” replied the emperor with tears, " I seek to 
renounce the garments of this world, to assume 
yours, and to live, serving God, with your brethren.” 
— “ Will you then,” said the abbot, “ in compliance 
with our rule, and tlie example of Jesus Ohri.st, 
promise obedience until death ?” — “ I will,” was 
the answer. — “ Well, I accept you as monk ; from.' 
tins day forward I take on myself the care of your' 
soul, and what I order, that do you with the fear of 
Gud before you. I bid you return to the govern-i 
lu^t of the empire, which God htis confided to\ 
your charge, and to watch with all your soul, inj 
fear and trembling, over the safety of the whole! 
kingdom +.” The emperor, bound theretf* by his' 
vow, soiTowfuUy obeyed. However, he bad loiigj 
previously been a monk, having lived with his wifejj 
as brother with sister ; and he is honoured by the* 
Church with theftame of Saint Henry. 

Aimther saint, though not canonized by her, is 
our own king Robert. “ Robert;” says the autlior 
of the Chronicle of St. Berlin, “ was very pious, 
wise, and well read, not uu ■•killed in philosophy, and 
an excellent musician. He set to music the hymn 
Ad sit nobis gratia^ and the responses, Judiva et 
IJkrusalem^ Concede nobis queesumm^ and i 'orndim 
Centurio^ which he laid, aiTonged and scored, on 
St. Peter’s altar at Rome, as well as the anthem, 
Eripe^ and many other fine things. His wife, who 
was named C'Onstayce, asked him one day to do 
Something in Ijer honour ; when he composed the 
response, 0 comtantia inaidi/rum, which the queen, 
oil account of the word con^untid, thought he had 
written on purpose for her. The king used to go 
to the church of St. Denys in his royal robes, and 
cr(iwued with his crown, to superintend the choir 
at matins, vespers, and at mass, to sing witn the 
monks, and to challenge them to trial of skill in 
singing. Thus, as he was Ixjsieging a certain castle 


* "Will. Gemct. 1. iii. c. 3. 

+ Vita S- Kichardi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 373. 


I on St. Ilippolyte's day, for which saint he had a 
peculiar veneration, he left the sit^ge and repaii*ed 
to the church of St. Denys to load the choir during 
mass ; and, whilst he was piously singing with the 
monks the Agnus J)( i, dona nobis pacentf the walls 
of the castle suddenly fell down, and the king’s army 
took possiKiion of it : and this, Robert always 
attributed to the merits of St. Hippolyto*.” 

“ One day tai his return from prayers, in per- 
forming which he, as was his wont, had shed showers 
of teal's, he found his lance adorned by his vain 
spouse with silver ornaments. Whilst examining 
them, he bethouglit himself of looking out to try to 
see some poor pei'son who might want this silver ; 
and, seeing a poor man in rngs, he asked him pnvily 
for something to take off the silver with. The 
poor man did not know what he meant to do with 
it ; but this servant of God told him to make haste 
to fetch him some tool or (dln r that would serve : 
meanwhile, he betook Inmself to prayer. The 
other returning with r tool, they shut ihemRclvcs 
up together, and strip the lance of its ornaments, 
which the king put with his own holy* hands into 
the poor man’s wallet, advising him, as he was used, 
to take care that his wife did not see him. When 
the queen came she was much surprised at seeing 
his lance so Btripj)ed ; and Robert swore by the 
Lord's name — though not in earnest — that ho knew 
not how it was done f.” 

“ He had a great horror of lying. Thus to screen 
those who tendered him their oaths, and himself as 
well, he had a crystal shrine made, h*t into a golden 
one, in which ho took care there should be no relic ; 
and he made his nobles, who were not aware of ids 
pious deceit, swear upon it. In like iiuiimer, he 
caused the meaner sort to swear on a shrine in 
which he had placed an egg. Oh ! how exactly do 
the words of the prophet a})p1y to this holy man—* 

‘ Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, or who 
shall rest upon thy holy hill ? Even lie, that leadeth 
an uncorrufit life, and doeth the thing which is 
right, and speaketh the truth from his heart. He 
that hath used no doce.it in his tongue, nor done? 
evil to his neighbour, and hath not slandered his 
neighbour J.* ” 

Robert extended his forgiveness to all sinners. 
“ As ho was 8U|)ping at Etainpes, in a castle which 
Constance had just built I'or him, he ordered thfj 
gate to be o}>eried to all tlie poor. One them 
stationed himself at the king’s feet, who fed liiin 
under the table. But the man, not forgetting to bike 
care of himself, cut off' with a knife a golden orna- 
ment six ounces weight which hung from his knees, 
and mad© off as quickly as possible. On rising 
from table, the queen perceived her lord to bo 
de.s|>oiled, and, giving way to her passion, assailed 
the holy roan with violent words — ‘ What enemy of 
God, my good lord, has dishonoured your gold- 
adt>med robe V * No one,’ he replied, ‘ has dis- 
honoured me : undoubtedly, he who took it wanted 
it nmre than I, and with God to ai^ it will be of 
service to him §.’ — Another thief cffiting off the 
half of the fringe of his cloak, Robert turned round 
and said to bim^‘ Get thee away, get thee away, I>e 
content with wliat thou hast taken, some one else 


• Chronic. Sith. S. Bertinl, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 299. 
t Helgaldi, Vita Roberti, c. 8. ibid. 102. 

I Helgaldua, c. 11. § Ibid. c. * 
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The year onf‘ thousand passes over. 
Revival of lu })e. 


will want the rest.’ Tlie thief departed, covered 
with confusion *. — lie showed the same indulgence 
to those who laid their hands on sacred things. 
One day whilst at prayer in his chapel, he saw a 
clerk, named Ogger, stealthily ascend the altar, 
take down a taper and carry ofif the candlestick 
under his surplice. The ju-iests, who should have 
hindered the theft, are in trouble, and begin to 
question the king, who assures them that he saw 
nothing of it. This story coming to the queen’s cars, 
bursting with rage, she swears by her father’s soul 
that she will have their eyes torn out of the keepers’ 
heads, if they do not recover what has been stolen 
from the treasury of the holy and the jast. As 
.soon as this sanctuary of piety knew this, lie sent 
for the thief, and said to him, ‘ Friend Ogger, haste 
thee hence, lest my incoirslaiit Constancy f eat thee 
up. What thou hast taken will he enough to carry 
thee to thy own country. The Lord be with thee !’ 
He even gave him money to defray his expenses ; 
and when he thought the thief out of the reach of 
pursuit, he said cheerfully to those about him, 

‘ Why all this trouble in looking after a candhistick ? 
the Lord has given it to some one of his poor J.’ — 
Finally, another time, having risen in the night to 
go to church, he saw two lovers lying in a corner. 
He immediately undid from his neck a costly fur, 
and threw it over these sinners. Then, he went to 
pray for them §.” 

Such was tiio gentleness and innocence of the 
first Ca|)etian king. I say the first king, since his 
father, Hugh Cajiet ||, mistrusting lii.s title, never 
would wear the crown, but was contented with 
wearing the cojie, as abbot of St. Martin’s at Tours. 
It was in the reign of this good Robert that the 
droadinl j ear 1 000 came and juissed away ; and it 
seemed as if Divine wrath had been disarmed by 
this sinijile-minded man, who was as an incarnation 
of the peace of God. Man was comforted, and hoped 
to last yet a little while, seeing, like Hezekiah, that 
the Loi’d was pleased to add to his days, and, 
rising as if out of his death-struggle, set once mcire 
about living, working, and building — but fii*st of all, 
building the houses of God. About three years 


* Helgalclus, c. 7. 

+ A play on his wife’s name, Constance. 

I Helgaldus, c. 9. 

§ Ibid. c. 18. 

II It has been supposed that the word Capet was used 
sarcastically, as coming from Capi/o, “large head.” Undue 
largeness of the head is often a mark ot idiocy. One 
chronicle terms Charles theJSiinple, Capet — “ Karolus Stultus 
vel Capet.” Chronic. St. Florent. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 53. — But 
Capet is clearly used for Cha^yel or Cappatua. Many French 
chronicles, written long afterwards, translate it Hue Chapel 
or Ckappet. (Scr. R. Fr. x. 293. 303. 313.) Thus the 
Chronic S. Medard. Suess. ibid. ix. 56, says, “ Hugo, cogno- 
minatus Chapel.” See, also, Richard de Poitiers, ibid. 24, 
and the Chronic. Andegav. x. 272. In Alberic IT. Font, 
ix. 286, we find Hugo Cappatua, and, a little further on, 
Cappei ; in Guill. Nang. ix. 82. Hugo Capucii ; and in 
Chron. Strozz. x. 273, Hugo Capiitiua, The latter chro- 
nicle adds, that the son of Hugh, the pious Robert, chanted 
vespers with a cope on. — The ancient standard of the kings 
of France was the cope of St. Martin ; and fiom this, says 
the monk of St. Gall, they gave their oratory the name of 
Chapel. (Capella, quo nomine FTancoruni reges propter 
cappam S. Martini quarn secum oh sui tuitionem et hostium 
oppressionein iugiter ad bella portabant, SaneCa suaappellore 
solebanl. mon. Sangadi. 1. i. c. 4 } 


Dogma of the real presence. / A. D. 996 

I’llgriinagcs. \ — 1031. 


after the j car 1 000,” says Glaber, “throughout almost 
the whole world, and especially in Italy and Gaul, 
the basilicas of the churches were restored, although 
most of them were still so beautiful as not to re- 
quire it. Yet the people of Christendom seemed 
to contend with each other who should erect the 
most magnificent ones. One miglit have thought 
that the world w’as shaking off its weight of years, 
to assume the white robe of the Church 

To reward such piety, miracles abounded. Mar- 
vellous revelations aneVv isions discovered holy relics, 
whichhad long been buried and concealed from j^very 
eye. “ The saints appeared to claim the honour 
of re.surrection upon earth, and manifested them- 
selves to the faithful, whom they filled with com- 
fort F.” The Lord himself descended on the altar. 
The doctrine of the real presence, till now obscured 
and veiled in shadow, burst forth in the belief of 
the people, like a sunlight of poetry illuminating 
and transfiguring the West and the North. “ All 
this was surely foretold by the very position of the 
cross of our Lord, when the Saviour was suspended 
on it on Mount Calvai’y. In fact, whilst the East, 
with its fierce tribes, w^^s concealed behind the face 
of our Lord, the West catching His looks, received 
from His eyes the light of tins faith with which it 
was soon to be filled. His all-powerful right hand, 
extended for the gi’eat work of mercy, showed the 
North, which was about to be softcuied by the effect 
of the Divine word, whilst his left fell to the share 
of the barbarous and tumultuous nations of the 
South J.” 

This grand idea of the struggle between the West 
and the East, which has just fallen in infantile 
words from the ignorant mouth of the monk, is 
prophetic of futurity and of the march of mankind. 
Great are the signs displayed already ; thousands of 
men proceed one by one, and as piigjimiVto Rome, 
to Moute-Eassino, and to Jeru salem. Already, the 
firs t French po.pc. Gerloert. p y^p^laims f,))P crus ade. 
His spirited letter iii w hich he summons^all 


• Rad Glaber, 1. iii. c. 4. ap. Scr R. Fr x. 29. Tgitur 
infra millesinmni teitio jam fere imminFnte anno, contigit in 
universo pene terrarum orbe, praecipue tamen in Italia et 
in Gallus, innovari , ecclesiarum babilicas, licet plera?que 
decenter locata? miniine indiguissent. iKmulabatur tamen 
qua!que gens Christicolarum adversus alteram decentioie 
frui ; erat enim instar ac si miindus ipse excutiendo semet, 
rejecta vetustate, passim candidam ecclesiarum vestein 
indueret. 

+ Ibid. c. 6. Revelata sunt diversorum argumentorum 
indteiis, quorsum diu latueiant, plurimonim sanctorum 
jugnora. Nam veluti quoddam resurrectionis decoiamen 
pra*stolantes, Dei nutu lidelium obtutibus patuere, quorum 
etiam mentibus plurimum intulere solamen. 

J Rad. Glaber, 1. 1. c. 5. 

§ Gerberti Epist. 107. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x 426. “ The church 
at Jerusalem to the Church Universal governing the sceptres 
of the kingdoms : 

“ Since thou art flourishing, O immaculate spouse of God, 
of whom I profess myself to be a member, I have a lively 
assujpnce that by thy aid I shall be enabled to lift my 
bruised head. Could I doubt thee, mistress of the world, 
shouldst thou recognize me as thy own ? Will any of thine 
think that my unnumbered sufferings are no care of his, or 
spurn me as a vile thing? Though now cast down, the 
world once thought me its chosen spot. Mine were the 
oracles of the prophets, the ensigns of the patriarchs. From 
me went forth the Apostles, the illuminators of the world : in 
me, the world sought the faith of Christ, and in me found its 
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POPE GERBERT. 



pi’iiices in the name of the holy city, precedes by a 
century the preaching of Peter the Hermit Thus, 
preached by a Frencluuan, and executed under a 
French pope, Urban 11., executed chiefly, too, by 
Frenchmen, the great common undertaking of the 
middle age, that which served to combine the 
Franks into one nation, will be out's, will belong to 
us, and will make known the deep-rooted social 
sympathies of France. But, there is still a century 
to it : the world must settle down before plunging 
into action. In the year 1000, a politician founds 
the popi'doni, and a saint founds royalty — these are 
twoi 'renchmen, Gerhert and Robiu't. 

This Gerbert, they say, was nothing less than a 
magician*. Expelled from his moniistery at Aurillac, 
he takes refuge at Barcelona, and uidVocks himself, 
in order to study literature and algebra at Cordova. 
Repairing then to Rome, lie is chosen by the great 
Otho as tutor for his son and grandson. Sub- 
sequently, he gets the appointment of professor at 
the celebrated school of Reims, where our good 
king Robert is his disciple. Taken by the arch- 
bisiioj) as his secretary and eoufldant, be manages 
to have him (l( i)osed in his own la\our by the m- 
tluence oi Hugh Caj)et. was a great thing for 
the Cajiets to liave such a man attached to their 
intei-ests ; if they helj) him to become ai'ehhishop, 
he holj>s tliem to heeoine kings. 

Being forced to seek the ])roteetion of Otlio III., 
he becomes arehbisliop of Ravenna, and, finally, 
jiojje. Ho sits in judgnicuton thcgri'at ; ?n>niinate.s 
kings (those of Hungary and Poland^, '.■''ves laws 
to rei^uhlics, and rule.*' both by the iniluence of tin* 
popedom and of his own kuowdedge. He preaches 
the Crusade : an astrologer has foretold that he 
will die in Jerusalem. All seems conspiring to 
this end, when oiuj day that he was sitting at Rome 
in a chapel called Jerusalem f, the devil makes his 
ai)i»earauee and claims the poi»e. The bargain had 
been struck bi‘ tween them, among the Spanish 


Ttetleemer. For althouRli bis Divine presence is every where, 
yet here he put on humanity, whs born, sutlered, linried, 
and ascended to heaven, but tliough the t’rophet haul 
‘ Ills sejuilehre sh^l he glorious,’ the devil tiies to make it 

and the sword, and wliat arms cannot do, that etreci by 
counsel and money. What wilt tliou give, or to whom I 
Veiilv, little out of much, an . to one who has given thee 
fieely all thou hast, nor yet receive.s w ithout a leturii, lor Ik- 
returmth manifold, and with everlasting tieasure. Through 
me He blesses thee ; so that giving becomes usury, ami re- 
deems thy sms, that thou niajist live and reign wiili Hun. ' 
'Ihis letter stirred the Fi-sans to instant action They set 
out at once, am! niassacred, ii is said, a prodigious number 
of infidels in j^frica. Scr. K Fi x. 420. 

* Guill Malmsbur*!. ii. aii. Scr. 11. Fr x. 243. “It 

"were not amiss to set down the prevailing rumours 

Gerbert, repairing to the Saracens, who, according to theconi- 
tnon custom of their race, were studying divinations and 

incantations, sati.stied his longings 1 ntre he 

learnt what the flight and notes of birds portended, and to 

call up phantoms from the shades below Having 

raised the devil by charms, he covenants to worship^him.” 
IT. Andrea? Chronic, ibid 289. “ Some accuse him of prac- 
tising necromancy' he is said to have died, struck 

by the devil."— Chronic. Reg. Fraucoruni, ihid, 301 .... 
“ the monk Gerbert, a philosopher, nay, rather, a necro- 
mancer ” 

i (This story of dying in Jeiusalem will remind the 
reader of the death of our Henry IV\) TRAXStAxoit. 


The Capetians seek to sink their low 
ungni 111 splendid alhiuiees. 


Moors. Gerbert was thou a student ; when finding 
that he was engaged in a tedious pursuit, he sold 
hiiuself to the devil fora short cut to kaowiedge, and 
learnt from him the mystery of Arab numerals, and 
of algebra, and of making a liunduge, and of getting 
bimself made j)ope. How could he have done all 
this, otherwise f He lias sold him.self, and tlwre- 
fore belongs to hi.s master. The devil pnaes it t<i 
liim, and tJien earrics Inm off' — “ Thou didst nut 
think tliat 1 was a logickui 

Apart from their lVieiulHhi[> for this diabolical 
man, there was no wickedness in the first Capets. 
The good Robert, iiidnignit and pious, was a 
tmUy ii king sympathizing w itli his people, a erownei^ 
monk. The ('apets were eonimoiily supposed to be 
of plebeian raciq and v)f ISaxon deseeut. Tluif 
ancestor, Robert the Strong, bad defended the land 
against the Mormaii.s, and EudeH was evi r at war 
with the emperors, who supported the later Carlo- 
vingians ; hut the succeeding inoiuircliH, down to 
Louis the Fat, are without any military pretensions. 

It is true that, in recording the accession of each, 
the ehruiheluH <U) not fail to tell n« that he was j 
exceeding kinglitly ; hut we find that they can only 
carry on war by the bi'lj) of the Nunnans and of 
th- I '»!.i . till ardil i-hoji Ilf Reims in particular, 
l‘i i.il i'y MO- I -i.-.p- f. iiiid tli- funds, whilst the 
Normans w(>n* the soldiers. Tlie Ckqietian prine(‘.s/ 
leaning to the prie'^ts, to whom they owed their <*le- j 
ration, sought, uiiduiibttslly hy their advice, to link j 
tiieni.Helves with the past, and, by distant alliances 
with the Greek empire, to east the antiquity of the 
Carloviiigiaiis info (lie shade. Hugh (’apet sought, 
the hand of one of tiie jiriiicesses of ( loiislantiiiople *(■ 
for Ills Sou. His grandson, Heiiry I., niarrital the 
daughter of the czar of Russui, whohy the mother’s 
side was a Byzantine iirlncess of tlu' Maeeduniiui 
stoek, whieli traeod back to Alexandi r the Great, 
and I’hihp, and through them to Hercules. The 
king of ]■’ ranee named his son IMiilip, and the 
nam<‘ was u favourite one with the Capetians, 
Gemalogies of this kind flattered tlie romantic 
tradiiioiis of the middle age, vvhicli explained after 
itn own fashion the real connexion between the 
Indo Goinianic races by ileriving the i'raid\S from 
the 'I'rojjiri.s, and the Saxons from Alexandu-’s 
Macedonian soldiers J. 

A.S we liave already .stated, llie elevation of tliis 


• Dante, Infeino, c 2~ 

“ 'J u non penwivi, flFio ioico fossP" 

The two great myili'>, nhinilying tlie philoMopher with 
the in tlit Jegendh oi tlie nnildle age, are IliOhC of 

Gerbert and Albert the Gie.it , and it in n-inui kalde that 
I ranee heie aiditijialti, Germany by two eenturieH In 
en]n))eii''ation, huwevi r, the Geinian borcerer leaves a deeper 
impie.v.sioii, and rivive.i, in liic htleenth ceutuiy, m i’aunt, 
the inventot of printing 

t Gerlierti Epi-vt a\i Ser. R. Fr. x. 400 “ Hiuct* we 

have an only #on, himwlf a king, nor can tind a buitahle 
match for him on account of the p.ropin.'piitv of the neigh- 
bouring kings, wt vehcniently alLci a u.i.jPi.ici of the holy 
emiore. ' 

t In the panegyric of Hanno, arciibishop of Cologne, 
written in Gennaf), Caisar, in obedience to tiie orders of the 
senate, invades Germany, defeats the huabians, the Rava 
rians, and the Saxons, Alexander’s old soldiers, and litidlly 
meeting with the Franks, descended like him from the 
Trojans, he gains them over, leads them with him into 
Italy, expels Cato and Pompey from Home, and founds the 
Barbarian monarchy. Schilter, t !. ’ ^ 
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The priests and the Normans 
support the Capetians. 


THE HOUSE OF ANJOU. 


to whom Hugh Capet made over his n mae^OMS 
abbeys ; ahd • th ef w orit~~pf' K!i(^l¥a* * * § theTearless *, 
duke of Normandy, as well. The latter, who had 
been so ill-treated when a child by Louis d’Outre- 
mcr t, and had been more than once betrayed by 
Lothaire, had good reasons to hate the Carlovin- 
gians. Hugh Capet was both his ward and his 
brother-in-law ; and, besides, it suited the Norman 
to attach himself to the ecclesiastical party, and to 
the dynasty, which was the creatui-e of that party, j 
His hope, no doubt, was to mount over both by the I 
sword. This was the hope, as well, of the Norman 
house of Blois, Tours, and Chartres. The founder 
of tills family, which likewise held the distant pos- 
sessions of Provins, Meaux, and Beauvais, was one 
Thiebolt ; according to some a relative of Rollo’s, 
hut allied with king Eudes, as Rollo was with 
Charles the Simple. Thiebolt had married one of 
Eudes’ sisters, had got Tours given to him, and 
had purchased Chartres from the old pirate Hast- 
ings :J;. His son, Thihault le Tricheur (the Tricker), 
married the daughter of Herbert de Vermandois, 
the enemy of the Carlovingians, and supported the 
Capets against the emperors of Germany. Jealous 
rivals of the Normans and of Normandy, the 
Normans of Blois for some time refused to re- 
cognize Hugh Capet, out of hatred to those who 
had made him king. But ho won them over by 
marrying his son, king Robert, to the famous 
Bertha, widow of Eudes the P’irst, of Blois (son of 
Thibault le Tricheur). Bertha, who was next in 
succession to her brother, Rodolph, king of Bur- 
gundy, wdio had willed it to the Empire, could 
bring the Capets some pretensions to this kingdom ; 
and therefore the German pope, Gregory V., the 
creature of the empex’ors, laid hold of a distant 
connexion between the parties as a pretext to 
com]>el Robert to forsake his wife, or, ixi case of 
refusal, to excommunicate him. The history, orfable, 
of the manner in which Robert was deserted, even 
by his servants, who threw whatever he had touched 
into the fire, and the legend of the monster born of 
Bertha, are well known. Over the porch of many 
of our cathedrals is the statue of a queen, with a 
goose’s foot, which seems intended to represent 
Robert’s w'ife §. 

By her first marriage with the count of Blois, 
Bertha had had a son, named Eudes, after his 


• Willelm. Gemetic. 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 184. “On 
the death of Lothaire, king ol the Franks, Hugo Capeth, by 
the aid of duke Richard, is unanimously chosen in his 
stead.” 

t Louis kept him prisoner, but one of his servants saved 
him in a bundle of forage. Willel. Gem. Hist. c. 4, 5. 

t Alberic. ad ann. »04. Hastingus, prae timore, vendita 
Theobaldo civitate CariioteriA, clilm discessit. 

§ P. Barniani Epist. 1. ii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 492. “ Of 
■whom he begot a son, having a swan’s neck and head. 
Whom, the husband, truly, and the wife, almost all the 
bishops of Gaul excommunicated by common consent ; and 
so great was the terror of this excommunication felt by the 
people, that all deserted him, &c.” — See Bullet’s Dissertation 
on the queen Pedauque ( pied d’ ie, with >che goose-foot). 

(Robert was distantly related to Bertha; but the ground 
of excommunication was his having stood godfather to her 
son by a former marriage, which was considered to con- 
stitute a spiritual relationship, and according to the canons 
of the Church presented a bar to marriage, without previous 
ecclesiashcaT dispensation.) Tbansi-ator. 


Attempts and death of Eudes, f a. n. 996 
king Robert’s son-in-law. 1. — 1031. 


father, and suriiaraed the CkampenoiSf from his 
having added to his vast domains a part of La 
Brie and of Champagne. Eudes had the boldness 
to wage war on the Empire. Taking possession of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, which he claimed through 
his mother, he subjected the whole country as far 
as the Jura, and Vienne opened her gates to him. 
Summoned at once by Lorraine and by Italy, which 
offered him the crown *, he aspired to restore the 
ancient kingdom of Austrasia. He took Bar, and 
inarched upon Aix-Ia-Chapelle, where he made 
sure of being crowned at Christmas. But the 
duke of Lorraine, the count of Namur, the bi.^hops 
of Liege and of Metz, and all the barons of the 
country, hastened to meet and give him battle. He 
was slain whilst attempting to escape, and was only 
known by his wife’s recognizing a secret mark on 
his body f. (a.d. 1037.) 

His states, which, on his death, were divided into 
the countships of Blois and of Champagne, ceased 
to form a formidable power. More amiable than 
warlike, the counts of Blois and of Champagne, 
poets, pilgrims, and crusaders, had neither the 
settled purpose nor the tenacious spirit of their 
rivals of Normandy and of Anjou. 

The house of Anjou was neither Norman, like 
those of Blois and of Normandy, nor Saxon, like that 
of the Capets, but indigenous. It ascribed its origin 
to a Breton, a native of Rennes, Tortulf, the stout 
huntsman J. His son took service with Charles the 
Bald ; and, for his valorous deeds against the 
Normans, w'as rewarded with some lands in the 
Gatinais, and the hand of the duke of Burgmidy’s 
daughter. After these, Ingelger, Tortulf’s grandson, 
and the two Fulks, were implacable enemies of the 
Normans of Blois and of Normandy, as well as of 
the Bretons ; disputing with the first and second 
the possession of Touraine and of Maine, and, with 
the third, that of the territory extending from 
Angers to Nantes. Braver than the I’oitevins and 
Aquitanians, and more united and amenable to 
discipline than the Bretons, the Angevins gained 
great advantages in the south, extended their 
conquests beyond the Loire, and pushed on as far 
as Saiutes, succeeding to the preponderating in- 
fluence momentarily possessed by the counts of 
Blois and of Champagne. When king Robert was 
obliged to give up Bertha — the widow and the 
mother of these counts — the Angevin, Fulk Nerra, 
forced him to marry his niece Constance, daughter 
of the count of Toulouse §. Fulk’s brother, Bou- 

* Rad. Glaber, 1. iii. c. 9. Praestolabantur ilium legati 
ex Italia directi, deferentes ei arram principatus, utaiebant, 

totius ItalitB regionis. Mecliolaneiises existimabant 

eundem Odonem posse percipere regnum Aiistrasiorum at- 
que ad eos transire, ut illic gereret pi'.ncipatum. 

t Id. ibid. It is the tale of the discovery of Harold by 
his mistress Edith, and is repi educed at the death of Charles 
the Rash. 

t Gesta Consul. Andegav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 256. 
Habitator rusticanus fuit, ex copia silvestri et venatico 
exercitio victitans. 

§ Ffliam GuiUelml Tholosani comitis, nomine Constan- 
tiam, says an historical fragment, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 211. — 
Will. Godellus, ibid. 262.—" Sumamed Candida, on account 
of her excessive fairness.” Rad. Glaber, 1. iii. c. 2. — She 
was bom to William Taille-Fer, by Arsinda, daughter of 
Geoffrey Grise-Gonelle, count of Anjou, and sister to Fulk. 
— RaoiU Glaber complains that the new queen brought a 
crowd of Aquitanians and Auvergnats to-the court, " full of 




A.D. \ Fulk Nerra, founder of the 
1031. 1 power of the Angevins. 


chard, was already count of Paris, and held the 
important castles of Melun and of Corbeil : his 
son became bishop of Paris*. Thus the good | 
Robert, in the hands of the Angevins, and guided 
by his wife Constance and her uncle Bouchard, had 
leisure to compose hymns and attend to the choral 
service. Hugh de Beauvais, one of his immediate 
attendants, who endeavoured to procure the recall 
of Bertha, was slain with impunity in his very 
presence f. Beauvais was of the family of the 
counts of Blois, into which Bertha had been 
previously married. The bishop of Chartres, 
Fuibex't, wrote to Fulk, accusing him of having 
instigated the murder. Fulk was already in bad 
repute with the Church for his daily spoliation of 
her possessions. lie started for Rome wi th a roundl 
sum of money, purchased absolution from the pope, 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, on his return, 
built tho abbey of Beaulieu, near Loches, which, 
on the refusal of the bishops, he got consecrated, 
by a legate. Th e whole career of this bad-JPan 
was a ij a .1 t.er n a t i on of of cri,me3. 

and pf ,pHgrimagea.«.. He went thrice to the IlelyA 
Land, fl y Inst, on foo t • he died of fatigue at' 
Metz %. He was twice «iarried ; find one of his 
wives he banished to Jerusalem, the other hej 
burnt as an adulteress. But he fou nded . immc-‘ 
rolls monasteries, as those of Beaulieu, St. Nicolas 
d’Angers, &c., and built many castles; among 
others, those of Montrichurd, Montbazon,Mireboau, 
and Chateau-Gonthier. His black Derirs Totter is 
still pointed out at Angers. He is the true founder 
of the power of the counts of Anjou. His son, 
Geoffrey Martel, defied and slew the count of 
Poitiers, took prisoner the count of Blois, and 
exacted Touraine as the price of his ransom ; and, 
as guardian of its young count, he also governed 
Maine. Despite internal discord, the house of 
Anjou finally prevailed over those of Blois and of 
Champagne ; both of which were allied liy maiTiage 
to the Norman conquerors of England. But the 
counts of Blois had but temporary possession of 
the English throne ; whilst the Angevins, under the 
name of Plantagenets §, kept possession of it from 
the twelftli to the thirteenth century, annexed to it 
for a time the»whole of our coast from Flanders to 
the Pyrenees, and had all but annexed France. 

The Isle of France and the king, both for a 
while in tho power of the Angevins, soon escaped 
from their hands. As arly as the year 1012, we 
find the Angevin, Bouchard, withdrawing to the : 
abbey of St. Maur-des-Foss^s, and leaving Corbeil 
to the Normans, who, at the time, arc ruling under 
the name of king Robert, and striving to make 
him master of Burgundy ; which would have been to , 
make themselves masters of the whole course of the 
Seine. This po(jr king, whom they kept with them, 
finding the bishops and abbots of Burgundy against 
him, besought their pardon for making war upon 


frivolity, as fantastical in dress as in manner, shaved like 
mummers, faithless and lawless.” Glaber, t iii- ad c^cem. 

* Vita Burchardi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 353. • 

f Rad Glaber, I. iii. c 2. Missi a Fulcone 

Huftonem ante regein trucidaverunt. The chronicler adds, 
“ But though the king long mourned the deed, yet, as was 
fitting, he was subsequently reconciled to the queen.” 

I Id. 1. ii. c. 4. 

{ An expressive name to those who know the Loire — 
(Plantagenet, 1. e. planta genitta, the broom or heath ) 


Robert, first Capetian duke , 

of Burgundy. *451 


them • ; and, indeed, tho relations betHoen tho 
Capets and the dukes of Burgundy were of old 
date. Richard lo Justicier (the justicer), the first 
duke, and father of Boson, the king of Biirgundy- 
Cisjurana, had another son, Rnonl, who raised 
duke Robert to the throne of France in the year 
922, and afterwards ascended the throne himself ; 
and it was a son-in law of Richard’s who trans- 
ferred the duchy of Burgundy to two of Hugh 
Cajict’s brothers. Tho younger of the two adopted 
as his heir his wife’s son, Otto-Guillaume,-^a 
Burgundian by the mother’s side, though a Lombard 
by the — who founded the houwt of Franclie- 

Comptc^, but being attacked by the Normans and 
liobert on the one band, and on tlie other threa- 
tened by tho enipenn’, who laid claim to tl»e 
kingdom of Burgundy, was obligiul to renounce tho 
title of duke ; 1 say tlio title, for the barons were 
so jiowerful that the ducal dignity wtvs only a yain 
name. Robert’s youngest son, who was named 
after bun, was the first Capetian duke of Burgundy 
(a. i>. 1022) ; and this house subsequently gave 
kings to I^ortngal, as that of Franche-Compt»5 did 
to Castile. 

Wliilst tho Capetians, as in Hugh Capet’s and 
Robert’s time, were under the pupilage of the house 
of Anjou, tlie latter would seem to liave made 
attempts on Poitou under cover of their name, as 
the Normans subsequently did on Burgundy. But 
notwithstanding a pretendeil victory of Hugh 
Capet’s over the count of Poitou, the Soutli re- 
mained quite independent of tlie North ; or, rather, 
it was the South which t'xcrcised an influence on 
the manners and govt‘rmn<*nt of northi'ni I‘'j*ance. 
Constance, daughter of the count of Tonlousiq and 
niece of the count of A njou, reigned, as we have seen, 
through her husband, Robert ; and, in order to 
prolong her reign after his death (a. T). 1021), she 
wished to make her second son, liobert, his suc- 
cessor, to the jircjudice of the eldest, ILuiri. But the 
Church declared for the latter ; and the bishops of 
Reims, Laon, Soi.ssons, Amiens, Noyon, Beauvais, 
Chalmis, 'I'roycs, and Langres, as well as the 
counts of Cluunpagne and of Poitou, assi.sted at )»is 
coronation. The duke of the Normans took him 
under his protection, and forced Robert to content 
him-self with the dueby of Burgundy— and from tbi.s 
Robert iasued that first house of Burgundy, which 
founded the kingdom of J’ortugal. However, the 
Norman did not give the throne to Henri, except 
weakened, and, so to sjieak, disanniid. He re- 
quired the Vexiu f to be ceded to him, and was 

• He was preparinff to lay siepc to the abl>ey of St. 
Germain cl’Auxerre, when a thick fog rose from the river. 
The king thought that St, Germain was coming to tight 
him in person, and his whole army took to flight. Rad. 
Glaber, 1. ii. c. 8. When he had taken the monastery of Ht. 
Benignus at Dijon, “the king being graciouti-minded, when 
aware that the monks had forsaken it, was filled with grief, 
accusing himself of being the cause of their dispersuion.” 
Chronic. S, Benigni Divmii. p. 174. • 

t (“This district was a disinemhennent of a once much 
more important territory. In the age of (',®8arand Ptolemy 
the Pagus Veli#ca»Binu» included tlie city of Rouen. One 
fine portion, afterw'ards called the Ilouennais, fell to the 
share of Rollo. A second portion was lield by the kings of 
France, after the extinction of a line of count.s of obscure 
origin, who claimed great independence. It should seem 
that they were patrons of the advowson of St. Denis, and 
it waa in this capacity tliat the king* of Prancf^ w aved the 
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TheVexIn. Nullity of 
Henrt and Philippe 1. 


THE HOLY SEE AND HOLY EMPIRE. 


Legend of Frederick 
Barbarossa, 


thus estabiyhed only six leagues from Paris. 
Henri vainly endeavoured to escape from this 
thraldom^ and to resume possession of the Vexin, 
by taking advantage of the insurrections against 
the new duke of Normandy, William the Bastard. 
This William, of whom we shall have to speak at 
length in the following chapter, subdued his barons, 
and defeated Henri ; who, perhaps, owed his safety 
to the duke’s directing his arms and bis policy 
against Pingland. 

Henri and his son, Philippe I. (a.d. 1031 — 1108), 
remained inactive and powerless s[)f!ctators of the 
groat events which convulsed Europe in their time. 
Tliey took no share either in the Norman crusades 
against Naples and England, or in the European 
crusade to Jerusalem, or in the struggle between 
the popes and the emperors. They let the em- 
peror, Henry III., quietly establish his supremacy 
in Europe, and refused to second the counts of 
Flanders, Holland, and of Brabant and Lorraine, in 
tlie great war of the Low Countries against the 
Empire. As yet, the French monarchy is only a 
hope, a title, a right. Feudal France, which is to 
be absorbed in it, hiis, up to this ])oriod, altogether 
an oxcentric movement. To follow this movement, 
‘we niust turn our eyes from the still powerless 
■^centre, assist at the great struggle between the 
‘Empire and the Priesthood, follow the Normans 
into Sicily and England, under the banner of the 
iCliurch, and, finally, wend our way to the Holy 
Land with the whole of Fnincc. It will then be 
time to return to the Capets, and to see how the 
Church chose them for her iiistruinonts in place of 
the Normans, who were not sufficiently docile, how 
she made their fortune, and raised them so high that 
they were enabled to lower her herself. 


CHAPTER 11. 


TIIK FXKVKNTIT CENTURY. — GREOORY VII. — ALLIANCE 
Ul’.TWEKN THE NORMANS AND THE CHURCH. — CON- 
QUEST OF THE TWO SlClLlliS AND OP FNGl.AND. 

Not without reason have th e popes called Fi’ance 
eldest daughter o f the Cliun d i . 'HyTieF su| iprert 
they made head iu every direction against the 
political and religious opposition which they had to 
eneounter in the middle age, A.s early as the 
eleventh century, when the Capotian monarchy, 
still weak and inert, is unaV)le to second them, the 
/sword of the Norman French repulses the emperor 
I from tlve walla of Rome, drives the Greeks and 
j Sanieens out of Italy and Sicily, and subjects the 
\ dissenting Saxons of England. And when the 
popes precipitate Europe into the crusades, France 
bears the principal share in this entei'prise, which 
ctmtributes so powerfully to their aggrandizement, 
aJid arms theiu^ with irresistible strength in the 
struggle betwixt the Hiemrchy and the Empire. 

t The great contest of the eleventh century is be- 
jen the Holy Roman pontificate «nil the Holy 
man empire, Germmij, which has overtlirown 


oriflamme, afterwarijs deemed the distinctive banner of the 
crown. The third portion of the Vexin was the tract in 
dispute.” .Quarterly Iteview, No. cxlviii.) Txanslator. 


Rome by barbaric invasions, endeavours to become 
her succes sor by assuming her na me ; and not 
only desires to succeed to her temporal dominions 
(already the emperor’s supremacy is recognized 
by the other monarchs), but affects a moral si- 
premacy, in tituling itself the Holy Empir e, as if 
out of its pale was iieitEeForder nor sanctity. Just 
as on high the celestial powers, thrones, dominations, 
and archangels arc so many successive links of 
obedience, so are margraves and barons to look up 
to the dukes, the dukes to the kings, and the latter 
to the emperor — a haughty claim, indeed, but one 
pregnant with future consequences. A secujar 
body assumes the title of a holy body, seeks to make 
civil life a reflection of celestial order and of the 
divine hierarchy, and to bring dowui heaven upon 
the earth. The emperor holds the globe in his hand 
^11 days of ceremony ; his chancellor calls the 
ll other mcnarclis, the provincial kings his juris- 
|| jconsults declare him the living law f. He aspires to 
mestablish a perpetual peace as it were on earth, 
^and to substitute a state of law for the state of 
nature in which the nations still exist. 

At the time being, has he the right to do this 
great thing 1 Is this feudal prince, this barbarian 
of Franconia or of Suabia, worthy of accomplishing 
it * Is it his part to be the instreiniont of so great 
a revolution upon earth ? Is it for the emperor of 
Germany to realize this idea of rest and order so 
long pui'sued by mankind, or is it to be deferred 
to the end of the world, to the fulfilment of time 1 
They say that their great emperor, Fi'ederick 
larbarossa, is not dead — he only slec'jieth. His 
ilace of rest is in an old deserted castle, on a 
(lountain. A shepherd, who had forced his way 
Iirough briers and brambles, saw' him tliero. He 
k'us arrayed in his iron armour, and sitting, leaning 
>n his elbow' on a stone table, and must have long 
lei'ii there, since his beard had grown round and 
bicircled it nine times. The emperor, scarcely 
Rising his heavy head, only said to the sliepherd, 
^J>o the Ravens still fly round the mountain?” 
' — ‘‘Yes, still.” — “Ha, w'ell ! 1 can go to sleoj) 
again.” 

Let him sleep : it is neither for him, nor for 
kings, nor for emperors, nor lor th,; holy enqiire 
of the middle age, nor for the holy alliance of 
modern times, to realize the grand idea cherished 
by mankind of peace under the shadow of the law 
— of the definitive reconciliation of the natioies. 

Undoubtedly, that feudal world which slumbers 
fw'ith the house of Suabia was a noble world ; nor 
^cau one survey it, ei en after Greece and Rome, 
without casting upon it a wistful and regretful 
look. There were in it very faithful companions, 
idevoted in all loyalty to their lord, and the lady of 
their lord, joyous at his table and by his heai-th, to 
(the full as joyous when •crossii% with him tlie 
[defiles of the Alps, or following him to Jerusalem, 
laud as far as the desert of the Dead Sea — pious 


• Regei Proifinciales. This -was the term applied by the 
chancellnT of the empire to all monarchs, at a diet held 
at Ratisbon, by Fredeiicli Barbarossa, — “The patronage 
of the whole world belongs to the emperor.” Otto Frising. 
vii. 34. This was the reason advanced by Boris, king of 
Hungary, for claiming the aid of the emperor in 1146. 
Alberic. 399, ap. Raumer, die Hohenstaufen, v. 63. 

t Imperator est, antmata hx in terris. Urk. in Meichelb. 
Histor. Ftising. ii. I. 7. 




The law of primogeniture. 




ATERIALISM OF THE FEUDAL WORLD. 


Warlike ohanvcter . ^ . 
of the tierijv, 


men, and with white and unstained souls underl 
their steel breastplates. And were these mag-/ 
nanimous emperors of the house of Suabia, thiJ \ 
race of poets and of “ vary parfit, gentle knights,” 
so very much in the wrong for aspiring to the 
empire of the world ? Their enemies admi red 
whilst ^‘^u^betiug them The messengers in 
pui*8uit of Enzio, the fugitive son of Frederick II., 
discovered him by a lock of his hair. — “ Ah !” 
said they, “ there is no one in the world but king 
Enzio who has such beautiful fair hair*.” But all 
tliis fair hair, poetry, and high courage, availed 
ther» not. Not the less did the brother of St. Louis ' 
behead the poor young Conradin, or the house of ! 
France succeed to the supremacy of the emperors. | 

The emperor, the Empire, and the feudal world | 
I — whose centre and highest type the Empire is — I 
/are doomed to perish. There is a blemish ipaf. 
worl d, w hich^ dra w:^ -down both -ifa Cpondemnation 

M an h as attach ed fh*^ pnrt^, anjL-has 

struck rO(>t in the jock from whi oK bia jiseS* 

The saying, m J a i idi U tb aiU Us Mml, is coiivortible into 
no lord without his land. Man belongs to a s pot ; 
and his fate is settled as ai*on as it can be ascer- 
tained whether he is from above or below. You see, 
him located, fixed, immoveable under the weight' 
of his heavy casth', his lieavy armour. 

TlmJa nd, is m an ; and in it dwells true pci*son- 
ality. As person, it is indivisible ; it must remain 
one, and devolve on the eldest. As person, too, 
immortal, indifferent, and pitiless, it knows not 
nature or humanity. The eldest is to be sole pos- 
sessor ; what do I say 1 it is ho wlio is possessed: 
the haughty baron is goveinied hy the customs of 
his land. Ilis land is his master, and imposes his 
duties upon liini. According to the forcible ex- 
pi’(‘Ssion of the middle age, he„ ia»gt surr e hi/Jii f. 

The . son is ti x-bfeve- ; the eldest sow. 
danghteivJifl*-iw>t]iii}gto-ask ; is not her dower the 
chaplet of roses, and lier mother’s kiss f ? As foB 
the younger cliildren, oh ! theirs is a vast inherit-^ 
ance ! They have no less than all the highways, andl 
over and above, all that is under the vault of| 
heaven. Tlieir bed is the threshold of their f.Ulier’s 
house ; from wliich shivering and a hungered, they 
can look upon their elder brother sitting alone by 
the hearth w’here they, too, have sat in the happy 
days of their childhood, and, perhaps, he will order 
a fewr morsels to be hung ;o them, notw ithstanding 
liis dogs do growl. Down, dogs, down, — they arej' 
my brotliors ; they must have something as well 
as you. 

My advice to the younger sons is to he content,'* 
and not to venture to settle under another lord ; or 
from paupers, they might become slaves. After a 
year’s stay, they wjll belong to him body and g()odsv 
A ipod escheat for him, tliey will become his escheats ; 
as well might tliey be called his serfs^ hia Jews, 
Every wretch who seeks an a.sylum, every vessel 
dashed on the shore, belongs to the lord : his is the 
escheat and the wreck. 

There is blit one sure asylum, the Clmrch. In 
her bosom, the cadets of the great housed seek 


* A young girl visited him in his prison in order to con- 
sole him. They had a son, called Bentivogho (i.e. 1 unsh 
you well), who, according to tradition, was the founder of 
the illustrious family of that name. 

t For instance, in the ancient (ustomt of Normandy. 


refuge. Thfi...Chim;h, powerless to jepulse the 
^latdiftrians, ha^ JkefiIL.jDhfe.ed force to 

tfe feudal , power. I gradumfy, sho becomes feud al 
herself. The monk’s cowl do^ ’ SnAke^ ITie 
knight, less a knight. As early as Charlemagne’s 
time, the bishops feel indignant at the peace- 
ful mule’s being brought them, or at offers to 
assist them into the saddle. They must have a 
charger, and vault on its back, unassisted *. They i 
“skir the country,” hunt, fight, bestow* blows by | 
w*ay of benison, and impm heart/ jw-nanee ivUh their 
iron mauls *}-. That he was a good clerk and brave 
soldier^ i.s the funei*al oration over n bisliop. A 
Saxon abbot, at the battle of Hastings, led on twelve 
monks ; and the whole thirteen “ fighting fell.” A 
German bi.shop is deposed by his brethren, as 
being pacific and unwarlike J. The bishops be- 
come barons, and the barons bishops. Ev^ery, 
provident failier secures a bishopric, or an abb(‘y,f 
for his younger sons. They make their serfs elect’, 
their infant children to tlu* greatest ecclesiastical ' 
sees. An archbishop, only six years of age, mounts 
a table, stammers out a word or two of his cate- 
chism is elected, t.akcb ujion him the cure of souls, i 
and governs an ecclebia.sticnl province. The fatluT 
sells beneficc.s in liis name, receive.s the tithes, and 
the jiriccof masse.s — though forgetting to cause them 
to be said. He drive.s his vnssal.s to confes-sion, and 
compelling them to make their wills atul leave their 
property, w'ill ye, nill ye, gathers the inheritance. 
He smites the people with the spiritual sword as well 


^4 


• “A young clerk had juM been nominated by Cliarle- 
m-ignc to a bishopric. As lie was departing, filled with joy, 
lii.s servants, studious of the giavity berounng a bishop, led 
Ins palfrey to amounting stone; but olfonded and indignant 
the idea of his being supposed intnm, be vaulted upon it 
actively, as nearly to fall on the other side. The king 
saw this from a lattice of the palace, and iustantly sent for 
him — ‘Friend,’ said be to him, ‘thou art light and iiuick, 
very nimble, and deliver. Now, thou knowesl how the 
peace of our empire is troubled with wars. 1 need such a 
clerk as thou to be e\er iic.ir my person. lie, liicn, a 
sharer in all our labours.”' Monach Sangail I. i ap. Kcr. 
K. Fr. V. 109. — The following is the eighth article of the 
Acta of the Council of Vernon, held a n. mii, “ Jtoddy 
infirmity prevents some bisliops from attending expeditions, 
your indulgence allows others an exemption desirable to 
all; but both should take care that your wars auffer no 
detriment from their .absence, " liaiaze, ii. 17. 

t See a Swiss song in the f>e.s Knahcii Wunderhorn. 

J This wa.s Christian, archbishop of Mentss, wlio vainly 
quoted from tlie (iospel the text, “ J’ut up thy sword into the 
sheath hisdepo.sition was procured fjoni the pojie. W ichaiid. 
Hist, des Croisades, iv. .392, — A hLshoji of Jtatishon arcorn- 
pamed the princes of Bavaria in a war against the Hunga- 
rians. He lost an ear in battle, and was left lying among tbe 
dead. An Hungarian was about to dispatch him— “ Then, 
strengtliened by God, after a long and deadly struggle, he 
managed to master his enemy ; and succeeded in effecting 
his return in safety through many dangers and difbcultles 
by the way. Hence great joy to his flock, and to all who 
know Christ. A good soldier as well a« clerk he is welcomed 
by all, and he lives a pastor dear to all, an# the loss of hi« 
ear was to his honour, not his disgrace.” Dlthniar Chro- 
nic. ii 3t. — Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, t. li. pt. i. 197, 

§ “ i'hey do niA hesitate to promote their little ones to 
the pastoral office .... most laugh, others rejoice as it 
were in the honour of the infant. .... The child, too, is 
questioned on a few articles of religion, which he explains 
from memory if he can learn the answers by heart, or else 
reads falteringly out of .some catechism.” Atto Vercellens. 
ap. d'Achery, Spicileg. i. 423. • 



j 1®2 the church reformed by MONASTICISM. 

as with the arm of the flesh, and alternately fights 
and eAcommunicates, slays and damns at pleasure. 

One only thing was wanting to this system — that 
these noble and valiant priests should no longer 
purchase the enjoyment of the goods of the Church 
by the pains of celibacy * ; that they should com- 
bine sacerdotal splendour and saintly dignity with 
the consolations of marriage ; that they should 
raise around ,thmiL,fiH!ariDa of little priefttA^, that 
they should enliven their family meals with the 
sacrificial wine, and gorge their little ones with 
consecrated bread. Sweet and holy hopes — these 
little ones, God to aid, will grow up ! They will 
^succeed, quite naturally, to their father’s abbeys 
and bishoprics. It would be ha,rd to deprive them 
of the, palaces and ahwchea ; for the church is 
theirs, their rightful fief. Thus tlie elective prin- 

" fitives place to hirtli. The Church imitates feuda- 
lism, and goes beyond it. More than onee it has 
given females a share of the spoil, and a daughter 
has been dowered by a bishopric f . The priest’s 
wife takes her place by him, close to the altar ; and 
the bishop’s disputes precedency with the count’s. 

Cortes, I am not the man to speak against 
marriage. Married life has its sanctifying part, 
no less than single. Nevertheless :J:, is not the 
virgin hymeneal of priest and church somewhat 
disturbed by a less pure union 1 Will he to whom 
nature gives children accoi’ding to the flesh, re- 
member the people whom he has adopted in the 
spirit ? Will the mystic paternity hold its ground 
against tlie other 1 The priest may deny himself 
in order to give to the poor j but he will not take 
from his children for their relief 1 And, though 

* “ Laymen are so convinced that none ought to be un- 
married, that in most parishes they will not abide a priest 
except he have a concubine." Nical. & Clemangis, de 
Pr®8ul. Simon, p, 165.— See, also, Muratori, vi. 335. The 
offspring of a priest, and of a free woman, were declared to 
be serfs of the Church ; they could neither be admitted into 
orders, nor enjoy the privilege of inheritance by the civil 
law, nor appear as witnesses. Schroeckh, Kirchenge- 
schichte, p 22, ap. Voigt, Hildebrand, als Papst Gregorius 
der Siebente, mvd sein Zcitalter, 1815. 

“ Rex immortalis ! quam longo tempore talis 

Mundi risus erunt, quos pre.sbyteri genuerunt?” 

(0 king of heaven! how long will the children of priests 
be the mock of this world.) 

Carmen pro Nothis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 444. 

t Baru, Histoire de Bretagne, 1. 803. There were four 
married bishops in Brittany, those of Quimper, Vannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes; their children became priests and 
bishops. The bishop of Dole plundered his church in order 
to dower his daughters. See in Mabillon the Lettres du 
Ckrge de Noyon, 1079, et de Cambrai, 1076.— The clergy 
complained of the injtutice of refusing their children ordi- 
nation. In the ninth century they not only married off 
their daughters with benefices, but their wives openly 
assumed the style of priestesses. D, Lobineau, 110. D. 
Morice, Preuves 1. 463. 542.— According to the biographers 
of the blessed Bernard de Tiron, and of Hardutn, abbot of 
Beo, it was the^’same in Normandy: “ Per totam Norman- 
niatn hoc erat, ttt presbyteri publice uxores ducerent, filios 
ac filias procrearent, quibus hereditatis jure ecclesias relin- 
querent et Alias suas nuptui traductas, alia deesset pos- 
sessio, ecclesiam dabant in dotcm." 

1 The author necessarily places himself here in the strict 
Catholic point of view of the middle age ; and one ought to 
recall to mind all that is great in it, now that St. Simo- 
nianism is proposing a reconciliation of spirit with matter, 
which c3uld only prove the trinmph of matter over spirit. 

he should hold out, and the priest triumph ov^r the 
father, though he should fulfil all the obligations 
of his sacred office, I should fear his preserving 
its spirit. No, in the holiest marriage, tliere is 
something soft and enervating connected with a 
wife and family that breaks iron and bends steel. 
The firmest heart loses in the union a part of 
itself. The priest was more than a man : he is 
now but a man. He may exclaim, as did Jesus 
when the woman touched liis garments — “ I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me.” 

And believe not that the poetry of solitude, the 
stern satisfaction of abstinence, the fulness of 
charity and of ecstatic sentiment in which the soul 
embraces God and the world, can subsist undeteri- 
orated by wedlock. Undoubtedly, to awaken, and 
to see, on one hand, the cradle of one’s little ones, 
and pillowed by one’s side their mother’s loved 
and honoured head, is fraught with a pious emotion 
— but where are the solitary meditations, the 
mysterious dreams, the sublime storms in which 
God and the old Adam battled within us 1 Jle 
y^ho has never watched in sorrow^ and watered his bed 
[urlth tears, knows you not, ye heavenly powers • 

Christianity was sped if the Church, softened, 
and with her soaring aspirations checked by mar- 
riage, should lapse into the selfish materialism of 
the law of feudal inheritance. The salt of the 
earth would have lost its savour: all would have been 
said. Thenceforw ard, no more internal strength ; 
no more yearning towards heaven. Such a church 
would never have reared the ceiling of the choir 
of Cologne cathedral, or the arrowy spire of that of 
Strasburg ; never would it have brought forth tlie 
soul of St. Bernard, or the penetrating genius of St. 
Thomas : men like these, require the concentra- 
tion of solitude. Thenceforward, too, no crusade : 
to have a right to attack Asia, Europe must sub- 
due the sensuality of Asia, must become more 
European, more pure, more Christian-like. 

The endangered Church collapsed, in order to 
prolong her days, and summoned all her life to the 
heart. Ever since the tempest of barbaric in- 
vasions the world had taken refuge in the Church, 
and had sullied her. The Church took refuge with 
Vhe monks ; that is to say, with tlie severest and 
most mystical, let us say, too, with the most demo- 
.cratic portion of herself. Their life of self-denial 
was less sought after by the barons, and the 
doisters were peopled by the sons of serfs f. 
facing this proud and splendid Church which 
m'ays herself in aristocratic pomps, there rose 
mother, poor, sombre, solitary, the Church of suffer- 
' ng, opposite to the Church of enjoyment. The last 
udged the first, condemned her, purified her, and 
»ave her unity. To the aristocracy of the bishops 
succeeded the sovereignty of the pope. The 
tChurch became incarnate in a monk. 

. The reformer, like the Founder of Christianity, 
Was a carpenter’s son :J:. He was a monk of Cluiiy, 

• Goethe, 'Wilhelmmeister. 

t The clergy of Laon reproached their bishop with having 
one dSy said to the king— “ that the clergy were not to be 
reverenced, since almost all were born of royal bonders.” 
Guibertus Novigentinus, De Vita Sua, 1. iii. c. 8.— See 
above, how the Church vras recruited under Charlemagne 
and Louis the Dibonnaire. Hebo, archbishop of Reims, 
was a serfs son.— See a passage from Theganus, in a note 
at p. 92. 

J Voigt. Hist, de Gregoire VII. initio. 
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and Italian by birth, being born at Sauna ; and 
thus belonging to tliat poetic and positive Tuscany, 
which has produced Dante and MachiaVeJ. This 
foe to Germany, bore the German name of Hilde - 
hrmpi?. 

~Whilst he was yet at Cluny, Pope Leo IX., a 
relative of the emperor’s, and nominated by him, 
lodged on his way to Rome in that monastery ; 
and so great was the religious authority of the 
monk, that lie persuaded the prince to repair 
thither barefooted, and as a pilgrim, and, renounc- 
ing the imperial nomination, to seek to be elected 
by the people f. He was the third pope of the 
emperor’s nomination, and thei’O seemed no room 
to complain, for these German popes were exem- 
plary. Their nomination had put a stop to those 
frightful scandals of Rome, when two women — 
each in turn — gave the popedom to their lovers^, 
and when a Jew’s son, a child, twelve years 
of age, was placed at the head of Christendom. 
Nevertheless, it was, perhaps, still worse for thoJ 
pope to be noiniuated by the emperor, since thoff 
two powers were thus brought together. The 
spiritual power (as was the case at Bagdad and at 
Japan) must have been annihilated. Life spring^ f 
from the opposition and balance of forces — uuit^ 
and identity' are death. 

To enable the Church to escape out of the handa 
of laymen, she must cease to bo herself laical, mustj 
recruit her strength by abstinence and sacrifices,! 
must plunge into the icy waters of S^yx, and steepf 
herself in chastity. ’Twas by this, the inunk began. 
Already, and during the posver of the two popes 
who had preceded him in the pontificate, he had 
given out that a married priest w’as no priest § ; 
and great agitation had ensued. An active cor- 
respondence commenced, leading to a common 
effort on the part of the priests ; when, emboldened 
by their numbers, they loudly declare that they 
will keep their wives. “We prefer,” they said, 
“abandoning our bishoprics, abbeys, and cures: 
let him keep his benefices.” The reformer did not 
blench. The carpenter’s son did not hesitate to let 
loose the people on the priests 1|. In all directions, 
the multitude declared against the married pastora, 
and tore theni from the altar. The peopfe once 
given the rein, a brutally levelling instinct made 
them delight in outraging all they had adored, in 
trampling under foot those whose feet they had 

• Signifying “son of the flame,” or else, “flame of the 
son.” 

f Otto Frisingens. 1. vi. c. 33. Inclinatus Leo ad moni- 
tum ejus, purpuram deponit et . . . . a clero et populo 
in Sumraum Poutificem eligitur.— See Wibert. in Vita 
Leonis IX. 1. ii. c. 2. Bruno, Vita Leonis IX. ap. Voigt, p, 14, 

t (Theodora and Jier daughter, Marozia, both equally in- 
famous in character, raised to the popedom, the lirat, John 
XI., the last, Sergius III.— John XIII. was not twelve 
when made poj>e,) TnANSi,ATOR, 

§ Berthold. Constant, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 23. Hujus con- 
stitutionis maxime fuit auctor Hildehrandus. 

il Marten. Thes. Anecd. i. 231. Plebeius error .... 
usque ad furoris aui satietatem injuncta sibi, ait, in 
clericorum conturaelias obedientia crudeliter abutitur, &c. 
—Gregory the Seventh’s character is brought out into full 
relief in M. Villemain’s fine work. I shall say no more of 
this book, than that it is profoundly true— which, in my 
opinion, comprises every praise. Contemporary chroniclers 
grasp this truth of detail ; but to arrive at it, at the distance ! 
of centuries, is a great effort of erudition, and a rare achieve- 
ment of art and talent. ! 




kissed, in tearing tlie alb, and^ dashing to pieces 
the mitre. Tba Aiul 

mutilatad i» tiieir awn .cousi‘- 

crated. .wine waa drunk, and the host scattered 

The people became iinpregned with a bold mysti- 
cism, and habituated to despise form and dash it to 
bits, as if to set the spirit free. This revolutionary 
purification of the Church shook it to the founda- 
tion. The means resorted to were atracious. The 
monk, Dimstan, had had the wife or concubine of 
the king of England grossly mutilated. The wild 
anclioret, Pietro Diiiniaui, traversed Italy witlt 
curses and maledictions, careless of life, and strip- 
ping bare, with pious eynieism, the turpitude ol 
the Church f. This was to mark out the married 
priests for death. ManegoUl, the theologiiui, taught 
that the opponents of reform might bo slain with- 
out compunction t. Gregory Vll., himself, ap- 
proved of the mutilation of a refractory monk 
The Church, armed with a fierce purity, resembled 
the sanguinary virgins of Druidical Gaul, or of the 
Tauric Chersonesus. I 

A strange thing took place at this time. In the 
'same manner as the middle ago i* * * § e]mlsed Jews, and 
buffeted them as murderers of Jesus Christ, woman 
was hold ip disgrace a^thojnurderess of majakuid. 
Poor Eve st ill . uani fu r the Tippled She was looked \ 
upon as the Pandora, who had let loo.so woes upon 
the earth. The doctors taught that the worldj ‘ 
was sufficiently peopled, and declared marriage tol 
be a sin, or, at best, a venial sin |i. 

Thus was the purification of tlie Church accom- 
plished. She redeemed herself from her fieshiy 
bonds, by cursing the flesh. It was then that she 
attacked the Empire. Tlien, in the savage fierce- 


• Marten, ibid Hi clamorcs insultantium, digltoB onten- 
dentium, colaphos pulsantiurn perferunt .... 'J'he writer 
goes on to say, “The laity despise the mysteries of tlie 
Church, defraud their little ones of the baptiBiiial font, and 
even think it religious to depart this life witliout the liuiii- 
ble confession of sinners, and the solemn viaticum of tlie 
Church.”— Sigeb. Gembl. ann. 1074. “The laity delile the 
sacred mysteries, wrangle about them, baptize infants, use 
the foul excretion of the ears instead of the holy oil aiid 
chrism, trample with repeated kicks the body of tlie Lend 
consecrated by luairied priests, voluntarily shed the Lord's 
blood,” See. 

t Damian! says, in one of his declamations on this sub- 
ject— “ When, at J/odi, the fat oxen of the Chinch sur- 
rounded me, when many rebel calves ground their teeth as 
if they would have spat tlie whole of their gall in my f»ee, 
they pounced upon the canon of a council held at T4bur, 
which countenanced the marriage of priests. Rut I an- 
swered them, ‘ I care nothing for your council, 1 consider 
all councils which differ from tlie decisions of the bishops of 
Rome as null, and never held.’ ” At another time, address- 
ing the wives of the clergy, he said to tiiem, “ ’Tls you to 
whom I address myself, seductresses of the clergy, baits of 
Satan, scum of Paradise, poison of souls, sword of hearts, 
proud birds, toys, screech-owls, she-wolves, insatiable 

leeches Come, then, hearken to me, ye harlots, 

prostitutes, sties of fat porkers, dens ft unclean spirits, 
sirens, laini®,” &c. 

t Manegold. Kpist. Theoderici, c. 38, ap. Gieseler, U. 25. 
“Whosoever sltys an excommunicated person, not to re- 
venge a private wrong but in defence of the Church, is not 
to do penance, or be punished as a homicide.” 

$ He professed himself satisfied with the conduct of the 
abbot, and shortly after made him a bishop. 

n However, this, I think, was Peter the Lomjiard, who 
lived at a somewhat later age. 




>54 CO:a'EST BETWEEN CHURCH AND EMPIRE. 


nes« of her virginity, having resumed her virtue 
and her strengtli, she questioned the age, and sum- 
moned it to restore to her the primacy which was 
her due. She called to account the adultery and 
simony of the king of France *, the schismatic 
isolation of the Anglican Church, and the feudal 
monarchy — pciTSonified in the emperor. Of whom 
does the emperor hold the land which he dares to 
enfeqflT to the bishops, except from God ? By 
w^t right does matter presume to direct spirit ? 
Virtue has subdued nature, and it behoves the 
ideal to be commanded by the real, strength to 
yield to intelligence, and the law of succession to 
the elective principle. God has placed in the 
heavens two great luminaries — the sun, and the 
)moon which borrows her light from the sun. On 
^he earth there is the pope, and the emperor, who 
is the reflection of the pope +, a mere reflection, a 
pale shadow — let him recognize who he is. Then, 
the world restored to true order, God will reign, 
and the vicar of God. An hierarchy will be 
reared after the spirit, and in holiness, for cdection 
will raise up the worthiest. The pope will lead 
• the Christian world to Jerusalem ; and his vicar 
Jwill receive the oath of the emperor, and the 
i homage of the kings, at the liberated tomb of 
Christ. 

Such were the ideas which impelled the Church 
to vindicate the majesty of the law over nature, 
respectively represented hy the popedom and the 
om])ire. The emperor was tlie fioi*y Henry IV., 
as wilful according to nature, as Gregory VII. was 
hard according to the law. At first these opposing 
forces seemed very unequal. Henry 111. had be- 
queathed to his son vast patrimonial estates, feudal 
omnipotence in Germany, immense influence in 
Italy, and a claim to the nomination of the popes. 
llil<hd)rand had not Rome even ; he had nothing, 
and he had every thing. It is the true nature of 
s])irit to occupy no place. Every whore expelled, 
and every where triumphant, he had not a stone 
wliereon to lay his head, and with his dying breath 
he exclaimed, ** I Iiave lo ved justice and hated 
iniejuity, and therefore 1 die an exile (a.d. 
107J— lOJC.) 

* “Your king,’’ says Gregory VII., in his epistle to the 
Frendi bishops, “ who is not to be called a king but a 
tyrant, has ])olIute(l the whole age by his crimes and foul 
acts .... B;it, if he will not hearken to you, lay the 
wliole kingdom of France under an interdict.” — Bruno, de 
Belio Sax. p. 121, ibid. “ But if the king refu.sed obedience 
to thes>e sacred canons .... he threatened to cut him oft', 
like a rotten limb, wdth the sword of anathema, from the 
unity of Holy Mother Church.” 

t Grogorii VII. Epist. ad reg, Angl. ibid. 6. Sirut ad 
mundi pulcliritudinem oculis cariieis diversis temporibus 
repnespntandam, Solein et Lunam omnibus aliis eminen- 

tiora disposuit (Deus) luminaria, sic See, also, 

Innoc. HI. 1. i. epist. 401. — Bonifacii VIII. epist, ibid. 107. 
Fecit Deus duo luminaria magna, scilicet, Solem, id est, 
ecciesiasticam potestatem, et Lunam, hoc est, temporalera 
et impcrialem. sicut Luna nullum lumen habet nisi 

quod recipit a Sole, sic The following calculation 

occurs in ilje Gloss of the Decretals, “Since the earth is 
seven times greater than the moon, but tlffi sun eight times 
greater than the earth, therefore the pontifical dignity is 
fifty six times greater than the regal.”— Laurentius goes 
further . . . . “ the pope is a thousand seven hundred and 
four times greater than emperor or kings.” Gicseler, ii. 
pt. ii. p. 98. 

I PauF.' Bertuied. c. 110. Otto Prising. 1. vi. c. 36 


Both parties have been accused of obstinacy. It 
has been overlooked that this was not a struggle 
between men. Mankind sought to unite, but could 
not. When Henry IV. remained for three days 
in his shirt upon the snow, in the court of the 
castle of Canossa*, the pope could not help ad- 
mitting him. Peace vt?as desired on both sides. 
Gregory joined in communion with his enemy, 
beseeching to be struck dead if he were guilty, and 
imploring the judgment of Godf. God interfered 
not. Judgment and reconciliation were equally 
impossible. Nothing will reconcile spirit and mat- 
ter, flesh and spirit, the law and nature. 

The fleshly party was conquered, and as for us, 
men of flesh, our hearts bleed to think of it : nature 
was conquei'ed, but in an unnatural manner. It 
was Henry the Fourth’s son, who carried the 
decree of the Church into execution. When the 
poor old emperor was seized at the interview wliieli 
I took place at Mentz, and the bishops who liad 
rornained free from simony, tore off hi.s crown and 

I the royal robes ijl, he besought with tears in his 
eyes this son, whom he still loved, to abstain fi'om 
his parricidal violence for the safety of his ett'rnul 
soul. Stripped, abaudoxed, and a prey to cold and 

Dilexi justitiam, et oclivi iiiiquitatcm , propterea morior In 
exiho.— He wrote to the abbot of Cluny, “ My grief and my 
despair are at their height, when I see the Eastern Clmrcli 
separated hy the craft of the devil from the Catholic faith; 
and if I turr my looks to the West, to the .South, or to the 
North, I find scarcely any who are lawful bishops, whether 
as regards their conduct in their high office, or the manner 
in which they attained it. They govern their flocks, not for 
the love of .lesus, but through a profane ambition; and 
among secular princes, 1 find not one to prefer the honour 
of God to his own, or justice to his interest. The Romans, 
Lombards, and Normans, among whom I live, will soon be 
(and I often tell them so) more execrable than Jews and 
pagans. And when I turn my looks upon myself, I sec 
that my vast enterprize is beyond my strength, so that I 
should lose every hope of ever securing the safely of the 
Church, did not the mercy of Jesus Christ come to my 
assistance; for if I hoped not for a bettor life, and were it 
not for the safety of the holy Church, I take God to witness 
that I would stay no longer at Rome, where I have already 
lived twenty years in spite of myself. I a^i even as if struck 
with a thousand bolts, like a man suffering from a never- 
ending malady, and all whose hopes, unhappily, are only 
too far distant. ” 

* Grogor. Ep. ap Giesder, ii. 21. Ad oppidum Canusii 
cum paueis advenit .... ibique ])er trkliuim, cleposito 
omni regio cultu, miserabiliter, utpote discalceatus et laneis 
indutus, persistens .... cum multo fletu — Donizo, Vita 
Mathildis, ap. Muratori, v. 366 . He threw himself at the 
pope’s feet, his arms extended in the figure of a cross, and 
implored pardon. — “ It was the first time,” says Otto of 
Preysingen, “ that a pope had dared to excommunicate an 
emperor. I read our histories over and over again, but to 
no purpose, for I can't find an instaBice.” Chronic. 1. vi. 
c. 35. De Ge.stis Friderici I. 1. i. c. i. 

t See M. Villemain’s History, referred to in a preceding 
note. 

J He wrote to the king of France, in 1106, “ So soon as I 
saw him, touched to the very bottom of my heart, as well 
with grief as paternal affection, I threw myself at his feet, 
beseeching and conjuring him in the name of his God, and 
for his faith’s sake, and the safety of his soul, though my 
sins might have deserved punisiiment at the hand of God, 
to refrain from sullying, through me, his soul, his honour, 
and his name, for that no decree or divine law had ever 
appointed sons to be the punishers of their father’s faults.” 
Gemblac. ap. Struv. i. 856. Sismondi, Republiques Italien- 
nes, t. i. p. 198. 




The countess Matilda and the NorY 
mans, the two supports of the popes. *■ 


UARACTER OF THE NORMANS. 


hunger, he soui^ht Spires, and that very church ofj 
the Virgin which he had himself built, and im-j 
plered to be admitted as a priest, alleging that he] 
could read, and could also sing in the choir. Even, 
this favour was refused him ; nay, a resting-place? 
was refused to his mortal remains, which lay fow 
five years unburied in a cellar at Liege. 

In this terrible struggle which the holy seel 
carried on throughout Europe , it h ad ^wo au3t.ilia.ric Rj 
tw;) teinpo ralin str ument s. The first was the famous 


countossi-Mfttirdn, so powerful in Ital}', the cha.st^ t/tells us that Normandy was an Egypt, a Thebaid, 
and faithful friend of Gregory VII, This princes3> as regarded the number of its monasteries f- 

a hv V\huh 


a Pi’cnchwoman by birth, had grown up in exile 
and under the persecution of the Germans. She 
was allied to tho family of (Jodfrey of Bouillon ; 
but Godfrey sided with Henry IV. He bore the 
banner of tho Empire in the battle in which 
llodolph, Henry’s rival, was slain, and slain by hi.s 
hand. Matilda, on tho contrary, know no other 
banner than that <»f tho Church. She restored 
woman to h(!r position in the eyes of the w'orld. 
As )mro and as com*ageoua as Gregoi*y himself, 
this heroic woman was the grace and strength of 
Imr party. S he sunnorted the popOf combated th e 
emperor, and iiterctuledlir 

Next to this Frei\cU princess, the best supports 


which were so many schools of writing, philosojdty, 
art, and law. The famous Lanfranc, who raisetl 
the school of Bee to such celebrity, before he 
passed the straits with William, and hccanie in 
some sort pope of England, was an Italian legist J. 

The historians of the conqiic.st of Kuglaml and 
of Sicily, have taken a pleasure in aesigtiiug their 
Nftrniaiis the mould and coltvsnal licight of the 
heroes of chivalry, hi Ifiily, om; of tlu'ui kills the 
horse of tho Greek envoy with a blow ol his fist 
In Sicily, Ilo-cr. fluhtintr fifty thousand Saracens 
at the head of only a hnn'Jn il and Ihirly knights, is 
cast under his horse, but dlscngagi'S himself, unas* 
sisted, and hears off his saddle il. The ouemics of the 
of the pope tvere our Normans of Na^dca-axuLof^Nonnans, without denying their valour, do not attz'i- 
Ejjgland. Long before tho crusade to JA'rus,alem, ] buto such supematural strength to them. The Gcr- 
this adventurous people crusaded through 


.all 

Europe ; and the mode in which tho.se jdous 
brigands became the soldiei's of tho holy see is 
curiou'=‘. 

I have spoken edsewhere of the origin of the 
Normans. They wore a mixed race, in wliom the 
Neustrian ]>redoniiuated by far over the Scandina- 
vian element. Undoubtedly, as seen on tho Bayeux 
tapestry, with tlieir scale-armour, peaked cas<iue.s, 
and nose-pieces f, one wouhl be tempted to believe 
these iron fish the pure and lawiul descendants of 
the old pirates of the North. However, they spoke 
French from the third generation, at which period 
not one among them understood Danish. Tliey 
were obliged to send their, cliildrcn to learn it of 
the Saxons of Bayeux J. The names of William 
the Bastard’s followers are pure French §. The 


* At their inter\iew at Canossa. See Donizo, Vita Ma- 
thilciis, ap. Muratori, v. 36f>. 

+ See the Bayeux tapebtrv, as described in the M6moires 
de I’Academie de.s Inscriptions, t. viii p. C02, and still more 
correctly in Ducarel’s Antiquites Anglo-Normandes. 

J Guill. Geract. 1. iii c. 8. Qoem (Richard I.)confestim 
pater Baioca.s mittens . . . . ut ihi lingua eruditu.s Danica 
suis exterisque hominibus sciret aperte dare responsa,— See 
Depping, ilist. des E.vpt'ditions Normandcs, t li, and 
Estrup, Remarques Failes dans un Voyage en Kormandie, 
Copenhagen, 1821; also, the Antiquites des Anglo-Nor- 
raands.— In the neighbourhood of Bayeux "we find the 
naiTie.s Soon and Saonel , those of Saisne and Snne, loo, are 
common. In one of Charles the Bald's Capitularies (Scr. 
R, Fr. vii 616) the canton of Bayeux is styled OlUngm 
Saxonm.—Czev) is also a Saxon name— CotWm, signifying 
House of Council. Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscript. t. xxxi. 
p. 242.— Many Normans have assured me, that the marked 
red and white complexion is seldom met with their 
province, except in the districts of Bayeux and of Vire. 

J See in Duchesne, Script. Nornr ann. i. the roll of 
Battle Abbey— “ Aumerle, Archer, Avenans, Basset, Bar- 
bason, Blundel, Breton, Beauchamp, Bigot, Camos, Colet, 
Clarvaile, Champaine, Dispencer, Devaus, Durand, Estrange, 
Gascogne, Jay, Longspes, Lonsebampe, Malebranche, Mu- 
sard, Mautravers, Perot, Picard, Rose, Rous, Rond, Saint- 


conquerors of England, says Ingulphus, ahhmrtHl | 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue Their predilection lay | 
towards Roman and ecclesiastical civiU 2 .aiiuu. Wt> ) 
discern in them, as early as the tenth and eleventh ; 
centuries, that character — compound of scrila- j 
and legist — which has rendered tlieir name pr<i- ; 
verbiai in Europe ; and this partly account. s for j 
the prodigioas multitude of ecclo«i;i«ti{'Ml fouuda- j 
ti< ns met with among a people, by no meazm devtuit ! 
ill other respects. The monk, William of Foitiers, i 


mans who ojiposed jhem in I ta ly, derided their short- 
nc8.s of .staturef ; and in their war with tho Giv'eks 
and Venetians, these (l<'Ke.end,'ints of Kollo and of 
Hastings show themselves but jioor sailors, ami are 
feaiffully aliirmed by the temjiests of the Adiiatie**. 

A compound of audaelty and of stratagiun, i uu- 
querovs and chicaners like the ancicait li()maitR, 
seribc.s and knights, shaven hl<(; the pnestsff, and 
good friends of the priest.s (at tlie beginning, at 
least), they made, their fortune by tlui (’hurch, and 
despite of the Church. They made it by ibe lanct', 
ami by the lance of too, as Dante says|:}.. 

Amand, Saint-Logcr, Sainte-Batbe, Truflot, TruNbot, Ta- 
verner, Valence, Verdon, Vilan,” &c. Several of the names 
of French towns and provincen strike one irt this roll. Seve 
ral other rolls are extant ; in some, the names are grouped 
Into rhymes by twos and threes, to help the memory. 

* Ingulf. Croyland. ap, Scr. R. Fr. xi. 155. Ipsuw ' 
(Anglicanum) idioma abhori'ebant. j 

f Guill. Pietav. ap. Scr. II. Fr. xi. 80. A^mulabattir I 
Aiigyptum regulatium ccenohiorum roUegiis.— William, says j 
the same writer, never refused his autliotization to any one 
desirous of giving to churches.— Ordcric. Vital. 1. iv. p. 2:G. 

“ He built many monasteries.” | 

t Acta SR. Ord. S. Ben. sec. vi. p. C42. j 

§ Gaufred Malaterra. 1. i. c. ii, ap. Muratori, Script R«r. 
lUlicarum, v. 552. Normaniius Hugo, cognomentn Tutle- | 
bufen (Tuebffuf, Kill-ox) .... nudo pugno equurri in j 
cervice j>errutien8 uno kta, qua*! mortuum dejeclt. — j 
Another takes by the tail a lion which had got hold of a goat, 
and (lings both over a wall. Chron. Rug. Fr. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xi. 383. • 

II Gaufred Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 30, ibid. 567. “ Whirling hisi 
sword, like a scythe mowing down the green grass, corpses! 
lay heaped round him, like the trees of a titnse forest uptorn ' 
by the wind.” He goes on to say— Ipse equo amisso .... 
Bullam asportans. 

f Guill. Apulns, 1. ii, ap. Muratori, v. 259. 

" Corpora derident Norroannica, qiias breviora 
Ease videbantur." 

Gibbon, x. 289. 

tt Guill. Malmsbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr, xi, 18.3, 
tt Id, ibid. “ When force did not succeed, they bad re- 
course to bribes and treachery." * 
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Mercantile spirit of 
the Normans. 


NORMAN SETTLEMENTS IN ITALY. 


Good fortune of Tancred’s 
sons. 


The hero of their race is Robert I’Avis^ (Guiscard, 
the Wise). 

Normandy was small, and too strictly governed 
for them to be able to plunder to any extent from 
each other * ** . Jielioved them, then, to go — to use 
their own terra — gaaignant f throughout Europe. 
But feudal Europe, bristling with castles, was not 
easily run over in the eleventh century. The time 
was past, when the little Hungarian horses gal- 
loped to the Tiber and Provence. Every ford, and 
every comraanding position, had its tower. At 
each defile, down stalked from the hill some man 
at arms, with his knaves and his dogs, to demand 
toll or battle. He would examine the traveller’s 
baggage, and take part of it ; sometimes, indeed, 
the whole, and the traveller into the bargain. In 
travelling on this fashion, there was not much to 
gaaigner. Our Normans set about it better. Many 
of them would join company, well mounted and 
well armed, though muffled up as pilgrims, and 
bearing staff and cockle-shell ; nor had they any 
objection to carry a monk along with them. Then, 
if any one sought to stay them, they could meekly 
reply, in their drawling and nasal tone, that they 
were poor pilgrims, wending their way to Monte- 
Cassiuo, to the holy sepulchre, to the shrine of St. 
James of Compostella ; and so stoutly armed a 
devotion was generally respected. The fact is, 
they loved these distant pilgrimages ; for it was 
their only means of escaping the dull routine of 
their manorial life. And then the roads they took 
were well frequented : good hits were to be made 
on the way, and there was absolution at the end of 
their journey. Or, at the worst, as these places 
of pilgrinMkge were the as well, they 

could do a little business, and get more than their 
cent per cent, whilst securing their salvation J. 
Dealing in relics was the best trade going. They 
would bring back a hair of the Virgin’s, or one of 
St. George’s teeth, sure to dispose of it to great 
advantage, for there was always some bishop eager 
to bring custom to his church, or some prudent 
prince, who was not sorry to enter the battle- 
field with the safeguard of a relic under his 
cuirass. 

A j)ilgrimage first too k the Normans to South ern 
I talyj wTieye they wer e^ mun3'l^^ H ere 

there were, if I may so ipeaki three 

ruins of nations — Lombards in the mountains, 


* William of Jumi^ges tells (1. i c. 10), that a young girl's 
biacelet remained hung up for three years on a tree on a 
river’s bank, without any one’s touching it. 

t Gaaignant, the old French for gagnant, gaining.— 
Ware, Homan de Rou.— Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 3. 
“ They are a most crafty race, prone to revenge injuries, 
despising their own courttry through hope of gaining more 
elsewhere, greedy of lucre and of power, perfect di&semblers, 
and preserving a mean, as it were, between liberality and 
avarice."— Guill. Malms, ap. Scr. B. Fr. xi. 185. “ They 
weigh perfidy with fate, and change opinion with value 
received. ”~Guili^ Apulus, 1. ii. ap. Muratorl, 259. 

** Audit .... quia gens semper Normannica prona 
F.at ad avaritiam ; plus, qui plus praebet, amatur." 

(The Normans ever incline to avarice ; he is beet loved who 
gives most.) 

Those who could not thrive in their own land, or who 
had Ikllen under the duke’s displeasure, immediately started 
for Italy. Guill. Gemetic, 1. vii c. 19. 30. Guill. Apul 1 l 
p. 259. 

t Baro0. Annal. Eccles. ad ann. 1064. 


Greeks in the ports, Sicilian and African Saracens 
rambling over the coasts. About the year 1000, 
some Norman pilgrims assist the inhabitants of 
.Salerno to drive out a party of Arabs, who were 
jholding them to ransom. Being well paid for the 
(service, these Normans attract others of their 
(countrymen hither. A Greek of Bari, named 
IMelo or Meles, takes them into pay to free his city 
tfrom the Greeks of Byzantium. Next, they are 
settled by the Greek republic of Naples at the fort 
of Aversa, which lay between that city and her 
enemies, the Lombards of Capua (a.d. 1020). 
Finally, the sons of a poor gentleman of the Coten- 
tin*, toarlila- seefe-tiieip-^fbrtnne 



It was during William’s minority, w'hen numbers 
of the barons endeavoured to withdraw themselves 
from the Bastard’s yoke, that tliese sous of Tan- 
cred’s directed their steps towards Italy, where it 
was said that a simple Norman knight had become 
count of Aversa. Tikey set off penniless, and de- 
frayed the expenses of their journey by the sword + 
(a.d. 1037 1). The Byzantine governor, or Kata 
lpa» Xf engaged their senvices, and led them against 
the Arabs. But their countrymen beginning to 
\flock to them, they no sooner saw themselves 
Wong enough than they turned against their pay- 
pasters, seized Apulia, and divided it into twelve 
countships. T his repu blic o LCopdotti eri held its 
as semblies at ^rel'p hi 5. The Greeks endeavoured 
to defend themselves, but fruitlessly. They col- 

E cted an army of sixty thou-sand Italians il ; to 
> routed by the Normans, who amounted to 
veral hundreds of well-armed men. The Byzan- 
tines then summoned their enemies, the Germans, 
to their aid ; and the two empires of the East and 
West confederated against the sons of the gentle- 
men of Coutances. The all-powerful emperor, 
Henry the Black (Henry III.), charged Leo IX., 
who had been nominated pope by him, and who 
yvas a German, and kin to the imperial family, to 
Exterminate these brigands. The pope led some 
‘Germans and a swarm of Italians against them ; 
ILut the latter took to flight at the very beginning 
V the battle, and left the warlike pontiff in the 
hands of the enemy. Too wary to ill-ti-eat him, 
jthe Normans piously cast themselves at their pri- 
Jsoner’s feet, and compelled him to grant them as a 
jfief of the Church, all that they had taken, or 
Wght take possession of in Apulia, Calabria, and 


* Chronic. Malleac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi 644. “ Wiscard, 
. . . . being of a poor and unknown family.” — Richard 
Cluniac. “ Robert Wiscard, a poor man but a knight.” — 
Alberic. ap. Leibnitzii Access. Histor. p. 124. Of middling 
parentage.” 

+ Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 6. Per diversa loca militari- 
ter lucrum quserentes. 

J Kara way, commander -in-chief. William of Apulia 
explains the meaning in the following verse— 

“Quod Catapan Grsci, no& Juxta dicimus omne.” 

• L. i. p. 254. 

§ Each of the twelve counts had his quarter and his house 
apart, as shown by the poet quoted in the preceding note— 
“ Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere plateas, 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe." 

Id. ibid, p 256. 

(I GaufVed. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 9. Graeci .... maxima 
multitudine ex Calabria et Apulia sibi coadunata, usque ad 
sexaginta millia armatonim. 




Conquest of Apulia and 
the Two Sicilies. 


WILLIAM THE BASTARD. 


William’s first acquaintance 
with Lanfranc. 


' on the other side of the strait * ; bo that in 8pitcy‘ 
of himself, the pope became the svtzerain of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies (a.d. 10&2, 1053) — a 
fantastical scene which was reacted a century] 
afterwards, when one of the descendants of these s 
Normans made a pope prisoner, forced him to! 
receive his homage, and forced him, moreover, to> 
declare himself and his successors, legates of the 
holy see in Sicily. This nominal dependence ren- 
dered-thcffl -m-jCfia Uty independe nt, and secured 
them that right of investiture which, through all 
Europe, was the subject of the war between the 
priesthood and the Empire. 

Rohfirt--Z ^ itiMe...4l j uiaca r d) completed the con-| 
quest of Southern Italy ; and iQa^Jlimsel^duka 
of A pulia and r!ala,h ria,j notwithstanding tiie claim 
of his nephews +, as sons of an elder brother. 
Robert treated no better t im youngest of his 
b rother s, !^ yg,er . who had come rather late to seek 
hissTTare of the conquest. The latter supported/ 
himself fo r a. whjlQ by horse -stealing X > then c rossedf 
over to Sicily ,.j which he wrested from the^rabs* 
afferj^jljciiggle of the„nio§t une^uaTand romantic! 
character. Unfortunately, our only accounts of 
these events are from panegyrists of the family. 
One of Roger’s descendants united Southern Italy | 
to his insular dominions, and so founded the king- I 
dom of the Two Sicilies. ! 

This fendal Jtingdom lying at the extremity of 
the peninsula, in the midst of Greek cities, and of 
the world of the Odyssey, was of grea t adva ntage 
to JtflJy . The Mahometans durst "but seldomA 
approach it; at least, until the creation of the I 
Barbary states in the sixteenth century. The) 
Byzantines quitted it ; and their empire was even 
invaded by Robert Guiscard and his successors. 
The Germans, indeed, in the course of their ever- 
enduring expedition into Italy, more than once 
dashed heavily against our French of Naples; but 
the truly Italian popes, such as Gregory VII., shut 
their eyes on the plunderings of the Normans, and 
entered into close league with them against the 
Greek and German emperors. Robert Guiscard A 
drove the victorious Henry IV. out of Rome, and I 
gave an asylum to Gregory, who died with him at | 
Salerno, (a.d. 14>86.) 

This prodigious good fortune of a family of sim-l 
pie gentlemen, rou ged th e . jemiilaua thd 

duk e of Noyp^an dv^A. D. 1035 — 1087). William! 
the lBS^am(he so styles himself in his charters §) | 


• Id. ibid. c. 14. Guill Apul. 1. ii. p. 261. Hermann. 
Coutra. ap. Scr R Fr. xi. 21, 
t Gautier d’Arc, p. 295. “ Guiscard sent word to his 

nephew, Abelard, that he had just got his brother in his 
power, but that if he would put his (Guiscard's) troops in 
possession of his fortress of San Severino, he would restore 
his prisoner to liberty as soon as he should reach Mount 

Gargano Abelard immediately ordered the gates of 

the place to be thrown open, and repairing to his uncle with 
all sj)eed, pressed him to repair to Gargano and fhlfil his 
promise. ‘ My nephew,’ said Guiscard, ‘ I do not think 
that I shall be able to get there these seven years.’” 

I Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 25. • 

S Ego Guillelmus, cognomento Bastardus. ... See a 
charter quoted in the twelfth volume of the Recueil des 
Historiens de France, p. 568. — Undoubtedly, the appellation 
of Bastard was not deemed a reproach in Normandy. We 
read in Raoul Glaber, 1. iv. c. 6. (ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 51.) 
“ William was Robert’s son by a concubine .... Robert 
made all the nobles of his duchy swear military homage to 


was of low origin on the mother’s side. Duke 
Robert had had him, by chance, by the daughter 
of a tanner of Falaise, He was not ashamed o j. 
his birth, and drew round him his mother’s oth«»r 
sons. At first, he had much difllculty in bringing 
his barons, who despised him, to their allegiance ; 
but he succeeded. He was a large, bald-hea<le(l 
man*, very brave, very greedy, and verj mije 
I (sage), according to the notions of the time, that is, 

I dreadfully treacherous. It was asserted that he 
had 'poisoned Ins guardian, the duke of Brittany; 
and a count, who disputed Maine with him, had 
fallen dead on rising from a dinner given in token 
of reconcilement, and Williaib at once laid hand 
on the province f . He had no trouble from Anjou 
and Brittany, as they were convulsed by civil 
wars ; and he contrived to put an end to the con- 
stant feud between Flanders and Normandy, by 
marrying his cousin Matilda, the daughter of the 
count of Flanders. This alliance was his strong- 
hold ; and, consequently, he burst out into a vio- 
lent rage when ho heard that the famous theolo- 
gian and legist, Lanfranc, who taught in the 
monastic school of Bee, denounced his marriage as 
being with one too near of kin, and ho issued orders 
to bum the farm from which the monks drew 
their subsistence, and for the banishment of Lan- 
franc. The Italian was not alarmed ; but, like a 
shrewd man, instead of taking to flight, repaired 
straight to the duke. He was mounted on a 8()rry, 
lame horse ; and he addressed tho duke by saying, 

“ If you wish me to leave Normandy, give me 
another steed J.” William saw the advantage to 
which he might turn this man, and sent him at 
once to Rome with a commission, to render tho 
pope propitious to the very marriage against which 
he had preached. Lanfranc succeeded ; and 
William and Matilda were absolved for the found- 
ing those two magnificent abbeys, which still adorn 
Caen. 

The friendship of William, indeed, was precious, 
to the Roman church, already governed by Ilil- \ 
debrand, who was soon to be Gregory VII. Their 
projects agreed. In front of tlie Normans, on 
the other side of the channel, was another Sicily 
to be conquered §, and which, though not in the 

him .... from the first arrival of this people in Gaul, it 
was customary with them to have princes born of concu- 
bines.” The author of the Gesta Consilium Andegaven- 
sium has copied this passage (Scr. R. Fr. xi. 265). “ William, 
the singular glory of bastards ” Chronic. Neubrlg. ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. xiii. 93. We know, however, that William would 
not endure reflections on the baseness of his birth by the 
mother’s side. Laying siege to a certain place, the besieged 
insulted him by beating skins, and crying out— “The hide, 
the hide!” (His mother was a tanner's daughter.) He had 
the feet ami hqpds of thirty-two of them cut off. 

• Will. Malms. 1. iii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 190. “ He was a 
just height, immensely fat, of fierce countenance, his fore- 
head bald, with very strong arms, and of great dignity 
whether sitting or standing, notwithstanding the too great 
protuberance of his belly.” • 

+ Order. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 232. 
t Acta 88. Ord. 8. Bened. sec. vi. pars 2*. p. 635. 
f England had tong entertained a dread of Normandy. In 
J003, Ethelred had sent an expedition against the Normans. 
When his men returned, he asked whether they had brought 
the duke of Normandy along with them “ We have not 
seen the duke,” was their reply, “ but we have fought, to 
our loss, with the terrible population of one county alone, j 
We not only found there valiant warriors, but ‘warlike 



168 DISPUTED SUCCESSION TO THE ENGLISH THRONE. “To WiUto."*’ 


power of the Arabs, was oo less hateful to the 
iioly sjee. The Anglo-Saxons, at first submissive 
! to the popes, and therefore set up by them against 
the independent chuxch of Scotland and of Ireland, 
•soon acquired that spirit of opposition which was, 
|it seems, necessary and fated in England ; but it 
was not a philosophical opposition, such as that of 
the old Irish church in the times of Saint Coluni- 
banus and John Erigena. The Saxon church 
iseoms to ha\e been, like the people, gross and 
barbarous*. For ages the island had been the 
scene of constant invasions. All the people of the 
North, Celts, Saxons, and Danes seem to have 
reiKh-zvoused there,- as those of the South did in 
Sicily. The Danes had ruled it for fifty years, 
living at will upon the Saxons — the bravest of 
whom had fled into the forests and become 
headfi^ as such outlaws were called. Disputes 
among the conquerors had enabled Edward the 


women, who, with their pitchers, break the heads of the 
stoutest enemies. On this, the king, recognizing his folly, 
blushed, full of grief.” Will Gemetic. 1 v c. 4 , ap. Scr. II. 
Fr. X 186.— In the year 1634, king Canute, through fear of 
Robert of Normandy, oflered to give up half of England to 
Kthelred’s sons. Id. 1. v. c. 12 ; ibid. xi. 3r. 

• “ The Anglo Saxons,” says William of Malnisbury, 
“had, long before the arrival of the Norman.s, neglected 
the study of letters and of religion. The prie.sts were con- 
tent with a hurried education, could scarcely stammer out 
the words of the sacraments, and were all astonished if any 
one of them were acquainted with grammar. They all drank 
together : and this was tlie study to which they vowed their 
days and nights. They consumed their revenues in the 
joys of the table, in small, wretched houses ; very different 
from the French and the Normans, who, dwelling in vast and 
superb buildings, go to very little expense in living Hence, 
they had all the vices which attend drunkenne.ss, and which 
enervate men’s hearts. And thus, after having fought 
William with more rashness and blind fury than military 
skill, they were easily conquered by a single battle, and 
they and their country submitted to a hard slavery, — At this 
period, the dress of the English fell to the middle of the 
knee. They wore their hair short, their beard shaven, 
golden bracelets on their arms, and their complexion height- 
ened by paint and coloured pigments. They were gluttonous 
to corpulence, and drunken to brutishness. They inoculated 
their conquerors with these two vices : in other respects, 
they adopted the customs of the Normans. On their side 
the Normans w'ere, and are still” (in the middle of the 
twelfth century, the period at which William of Malmesbury 
wrote) “careful in dress, even to fastidiousness; delicate in 
their food, though temperate; accustomed to w'arfare, and 
unable to live without it : though impetuous in attack, they 
know how to make use of stratagem and corruption when 
force is powerless. As I have said, they build fine buildings, 
and lay out little on their table. They are envious of their 
equals, would wish to outvie their superiors, and whilst 
despoiling their inferiors, will protect them against stran- 
gers. Faithful to their lords; yet the leagt offence will 
make them unfaithful. They can weigh perfidy against 
fortune, and sell their oath. Lastly, they are of all people 
the most susceptible of friendly sentiments ; they will 
honour strangers equally with their own countrymen, and 
do not disdain tQ*interinarry with their subjects.’* Willelm. 
Maimesburiensis de Gestis Regum Anglorum, 1. iii. ap. Scr. 
R. Pr. xi. 185.— Matth. Paris (ed. 1644), p. 4. “The Saxon 
nobles .... did not repair to church in the morning, ac- 
cording to Christian use, but loitering in their couches and 
their wives’ embraces, they were content with hastily snatch- 
ing a word of the solemn rites of matins and of mass.” — 
Order. Vital. 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 242. “ The Normans 
fbund the Angles boorish, and almost without tincture of 
letters.” ^ 


Confessor, the son of a Sa.von king and of a Nor- 
man woman, and brought up in Normandy, to re- 
turn and take possession of the throne. This good 
iman, who was made a saint for having lived with 
Ihis wife as with a sister, was impotent for good or 
^for ill. But the people have loved him for his 
good wishes, and have mourned in him their last 
national sovereign, just as Brittany has remem- 
bered Anne de Bretagne, and Provence, king 
Rdnd. His reign was but a short interlude be- 
tween the Danish and Norman invasions. Friendly 

1 ,0 the more civilized Normans, amongst whom he had 
passed his happiest years, he vainly strove to e.scape 
i'om the protectorship of a powerful Saxon chief, 
lamed Godwin, who had expelled the Danes and 
•estored him to the throne, but who in reality 
reigned himself, and who posses.sed either of his 
own or by his sons the counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Hereford, and Oxford, that is to say, the 
whole of the South of England *. Godwin was 
accused of having formerly in \ ited Alfred, Edward’s 
brother, and of having betrayed him to the Danes. 
This powerful family eared neither fur the king 
nor the law ; for Sweyu, one of Ood win’s sons, 
having slain his cousin Beorn, the poor king 
Edward had been unable to avenge his murder f. 
The Normans whom he ojijiosed to Godwin were 
forcibly driven from tlie island X ; Godwin’s sons 
became the masters, and one of them named Harold, 
/who was, indeed, endowed with great qualities, 
acquired so nmcli power over the weak monarch, 
as to induce him to name him his succe.ssor. 

The Normans, who made sure of reigning after 
Edward, persevered with their customary tona- 
ciousiiess of jmrpose. They asserted that he had 
named William his successor. Harold contended 
that his title was better ft)unded, that Edward had 
named him on his disath-bed, and that in England 
bequests made at the last moment held good §. 
William, however, averred that he was prepai’ed 
to plead either by the Norman or the English 
law 11 ; and, by a singular chance, he had acquired 
a right over England and over Harold, its new 
king. 

Harold, forced by a storm on the lands of the 

( count of Ponthieu, William’s vassal, was by him 
given up to his suzerain. He pretended that he 
had left England to require from the duke of 
Normandy his brother and his nephew, whom the 
duke retiiined as hostages. William treated him 
well, hut did not let him go so easily. He dubbed 
him knight, and Harold thus became his son at 
arras. Next, he made him swear on certain holy 
relics that he would assist him to conquer England^ 

* Thierry, Conq. de I’Angleterre, &c. 1826, t. i. p. 223. 
t See Lingard’s History of England, vol. i. p. 405, 406. 
t Guill Malraesb. xi. p. 174. Godwinus tantum brevi 
valuit, ut Nomiannos omues ignominiee notatos ab Anglia 
effugaret. 

§ Guill. Pictav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 94. 

II Id. ibid. 95. 

Id, ibid, 87. Heraldus ei fidelitatera ssneto ritu Chris- 

tianor'm juravit Se in curia Edwardi, quamdiu 

superesset, ducis Guillelmi vicarium fore ; enisurum .... 
ut Anglica monarchia post Edwardi decessum in ejus manu 
confinuaretur. “ He swore, too," adds the same writer. “ to 
put Dover castle in William's hands on Edward’s death.” 
See, also, Guill. Malmsb. ap- Scr. R. Fr. xi. 176. — “Ac- 
cording to some,” says Wace, “ king Edward dissuatied 
Harold from this voyage, telling him that William hated 
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WILLIAM INVLIDES ENGLAND. 


after EdwarJ’s deatli. Harold was likewise to 
marry William’s daughter, and to give his own 
sister to a Norman count. The better to confirm i 
this promise of dependence and of vassalage, 
William took him with him in an expedition against 
the Bretons. It is thus that in the Dfiebt'luupen, 
Siegfried becomes king (Junther’s vassal by lighting 
for him *. According to the notions of the middle 
ago. 1 larold-li ad. 1 le.cnin e. Will iam ’jj, ^ ytf g|» - 

When, on Edward’s death, Harold was quietly 
seating himself in his new throne, a messenger 
arrived from Normandy who addressed him as 
follows : “ William, duke of the Normans, remindl 
thee of the oath which thou hast sworn with thl 
mouth and with thy liand on true and holy relil 
quariesf,” Harold readied that his oath had no# 
been freely given, and that he had promised what 
was not his, since the crown belonged to the people. 
As for my sister, lie said, she died this year ; does 
your duke wish me to send him her body ? William 
answered in a gentle and friendly tone J, by hogging 
the king to fulfil one of tlie conditions at least of 
his oath, and to take his sister to wife. But 
Harold married another. William then swore 
that within a year he wou^ cross over to enforce 
the whole of his debt, and would pursue the 
perjurer even tliere where he should esteem Ins 
footing surest and safest §. 

Before resorting to arms, liowever, tin* Norman 
declared that he would defer to the judgment of the 
pope tl, and his claim on England was formally 
pleaded before the conclave of the Latei’an. Fourl 
proofs were submitted of wrong done — the murder i] 
of Alfred, who had been betrayed by Godwin ; theJj 
exi)ulsioi\ of a Norman, nominated by Edward t<» 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, in favour of aS 
Saxon ; Harold’s oath ; and Edward’s alleged pv<)-| 
mise to William of leaving him the crown. The 
Norman envoys appeared before the jiope ; Harold 
neither appeared nor sent any representative.. 
Judgment went by default, and England was pro- 1 
nounced to be the Norman’s ; a bold decision, which ' 

him, and would play him some trick.” Roman de Rou, ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 223. See, too, Eadmer, ibid. xi. 192. — 
According to otheLs, he sent him to ratify to the duke his 
promise of leaving him the throne of England — 

“N’en sai mie voire ocoison, 

Mais I’un et I’autre escrit trovons.” 

(I know not which to yield credit to, but we find written 
both one and the other report.) 

Guillaume de Jumi^ges (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 49), Ingulf de 
Oroyland (ibid. 1.54), Orderic Vital (ibid. 234), the Chronicle 
of Normandy (xiii. 222), &c , affirm that Edward had desig- 
nated William his successor. Eadmer even does not deny 
it (xi. 192).— On his death-bed, Edward, importuned by 
Harold’s friends, retracted his promise. (Roger de Hoved. 
ap. Scr. R Fr. xi. 312. Roman de Rou, and the Norman 
Chronicle, xiii. 224 ) 

♦ Gunther’s wife reminds Siegfried’s of this, in order to 
humble her. 

t Chronique de Normandie, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 229. 
Sire, je suis message de Guillaume le due de Northmandie, 
qui m’envoie devers vous, et vous fait savoir que vous ayez 
niemoire du serment que vous lui feistes en Northmandie 
publiquement, et sur tant de bons saintuaires. • 

t Eadmer, ap. Scr R. Fr. xi. 193. Iteruin ei arnica fanii- 
liaritate mandavit. 

§ Guill Malmsb. 1. iii. Se iliuc iturum, quo Karoldus 
tutiores se j>ede8 habere putaret. 

If “ As to Harold, he gave himself no concern about the 
pope's judgment.” — Judicium papas parvipendens. — Ingulf, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 154. Guill Malmsb. 1. iu. 


His preiMirations for , 
tlie conquest. 


was duo to Hildebrand’s prompting, and was con- 
trary to the opinion of many of the cardinals. Th«^ 
diploma conveying tlie country to him was sent to 
William, togetlier with a consecrated banner, and 
one of St. i'eter’s hairs. 

invasion of ENGLAND. 

As tlie.iuxa§bn thus a s au, niij . d ,JLlui jdmracter of a 
crusatb ^a crowd of men at arm.s Hocked to William 
from every part of Eurojio ; from Flanders, frtnu 
the Rhine, from Burgundy, Piedmont, and Aqui- 
titine. Tlie Normans, on tlie contrary, showed no 
alacrity to assist their lord in a ha/.arduus ent<*r- 
prise, which, if successful, might end in making 
their country a province of England. Besides, 
Normandy \va.s threatened by Conan, the young 
duke of Brittany, who had hurled at William a 
most insulting deftauce. All Brittany had put 
itself in motion for the conquest of Normandy, 
whilst the latter was about to depart to conquer 
England. Conan made a solemn entry into Nor- 
mandy at the head of a numerous army, young, 
full of confidence, and sounding his horn in ehallengo 
to the enemy. But in tlie very act of giving it 
voice, liis strength gradually failed him and the 
r(*ins slipjied from his hand — the horn was poisoni'd. 
His death haj»i>ened ojiportunely for William, and 
not only relieved him from serious embarrassment, 
hut immhers of the Bretons went over to him 
instead of attacking him, and folluv^ed him to 
England. 

From this moment William’s success seemed 
assured. The Saxons were divided ; and Handd’s 
own brother summoned the Normans, and then 
the Danes, who attacked England on the north, 
whilst William invaded it on the south. The 
heady at tack of the Danes was easily repulsed by 
iraroiiL who cut them in pieces. William’s attack 
was mon) deliberate ; he had to wait long for a 
wind ; but England could not escape him. The 
Normans enjoyed a vast advantage iu the suiieriority 
of their arms and discipline, for whereas the Saxons i 
fought oil foot with short axes, the Noiiuans were j 
well mounted and used long lances *. For a con- 
siderable time William liad been purchasing the | 
finest Inirses of Spain, Gascony, and Auvergne f ; 
and this, iierhaps, nuiy have been the origin of our 
strong and beautiful breed of Norman hors<^8. 
The Saxons built no castles J, and so in losing a 
battle, they lost all, for they had no place to fall 
back upon, and the chances were that they would 
lose the battle, fighting in a level country against 
an excellent cavalry. England’s only defence was 
her fleet ; but Harold’s was so badly provisioned, 
that after a short cruise in the channel it was 
obliged to put in to victual §. 

William, on landing at Hastings, met with no / 
more artny t*ian he had fleet. Harold w'as at the/ 
time at tfle other end of England, busied in re- 
pulsing the Danes. At last he returned with bis 
troops victorious but fatigued, lessened in imni- 
bera, and discontented, it is said, w^th the pam- 
mony with which he had divided the booty. He 
was wounded, too. Still, however, the Norman 
made no haste f but dispatched a monk to tell the 

• See the Bayeux tapestry. 

f Guill. Pictav. ap. Scr. H. Fr. xi. 181. 

t Ord. Vit. ibid. xi. 240. Munitiones, quas Galli castella 
nuncupant, Anglicis provinciis, paucissimai fuerant. 

5 Victu deficieute. Roger de Hoveden, Ibid. xl^312. 
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Saxon that he would be content to divide the 
kingdom with him. “ If he obstinately refuse my 
offer,” added William, “ you will tell him before 
his followers, that he is perjured and a liar, that he 
and all who support him are excommunicated by the 
pipe's own numth, and that I can show the bull*.” 
This message had its effect. The Saxons began to 
doubt the- goodness of their .cah^e ; and Harold’s 
own brothers endeavoured to persuade him not to 
fight in person, since, after all, was their argument, 
he had sworn f. 

The Normans passed the night devoutly con- 
fessing themselves ; whilst the Saxons drank, in- 
dulged in loud and tumultuous festivity, and sang 
their national songs. In the morning, the bishop 
of Bayeux, William’s brother, celebrated mass, and 
gave his benediction to the troops, armed with a 
hauberk under his rochet. William himself w'ore 
hung from his neck the most sacred of the relics 
on which Harold had sworn, and the standard 
blessed by the pope was home before him. 

At first, the Anglo-Saxons, intrenched behind 
palisades, remained immovable and impassible 
under the discharges of William’s archers, and 
although Harold fell struck to the brain by an 
arrow which entered his eye, the Normans had the 
worst. A panic seized them, for there was a 
rumour that the duke was slain ; and, indeed, in 
the course of the battle he had three horses killed 
under him X ; he showed himself, stopped the 

fliers, and led them back to the fight. It was 
precisely the advantage gained by the Saxons, 
which ruined them. They came down to the 
plain, and the Norman cavalry gained the upper 
hand. The lances bore down the axes. The palisades 
were forced ; and all were put to the sword, or 
compelled to flight, (a. d. 1066.) 

To fulfil the vow which he had made to St. 
Martin, the patron saint of the soldier of Gaul, 
William built a fair and rich abbey — Battle Abbey 
— on the hill on which primeval England had 
fallen with the last Saxon king. The names of the 
conquerors were read not long since there engraved 
on tablets — constituting the golden book of the 
English nobility. Harold was buried by the monks 
on this hill, in face of the sea. “ He guarded the 
coast,” said William ; “ he may guard it still §.” 

The Norman began by bearing bis honours 
meekly, and by" showing some consideration for the 
conquered. He degraded one of his followers who 
had struck Harold’s dead body {| with his sword ; 
took the title of king of the English ; promised to 
observe the good laws of Edward the Confessor ; 
attached London to him, and confirmed the pri- 
vileges of the men of Kent. This was the most 
warlike of the English counties (the Kentish men 
had a claim from time immemorial to the forming 
the vanmiai’d of the English army), and the one in 
which me old Celtic liberties were best preserved. 

* Chronique de Normandie, ap. Scr. R- Fr. xtil. 231. 

t William,, oaube contrary, propoeed to decide the ques- 
tion by single combat. Proponebat WUlelmus .... soli 
lem fladiis veutilarent. Matth. Paris, p. 2, coL 2, ed. 1644. 

t Ord. Vit. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 236. ^^Tres equi sub eo 
confoBsi ceciderunt.— Guill. Pictav. ibid. 98. Guill. Malmsb. 
ibid. 184. 

{ ilngard's England, vol. i. p. 452. 

y Mattb. Paris, p. 8. Jacentis femur regis gladio praecl- 

dit . . . . militia pulsus — Alberic. Tr. Font. ap. Scr, 

R. Fr. il. 361. 

When Lanfranc, the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
claimed exemption for the men of Kent, in virtue 
of their privileges, from the tyrannous exactions of 
William’s brother, he was favourably listened to 
by the king. The conqueror even attempted to 
learn English *, that he might the better administer 
justice to his new subjects ; for he piqued himself 
on his judicial impartiality, which he exemplified 
by deposing his uncle (Malger, archbishop of 
Rouen,) from his see, on account of the immorality 
of his conduct. Nevertheless, he built numerous 
forts, and took possession of all the strong places. 

Perhaps William would have asked no better 
than to treat the conquered leniently. It was to 
his interest. He would only have been the more 
absolute for it in Normandy. But this was not 
the mark of the numerous followers to whom he 
had promised the spoil, and who were expecting it. 
They had not fought at Hastings to enable William 
to come to an amicable understanding with the 
Saxons. He withdrew to Normandy, where he 
remained several years, no doubt to elude and 
defer the execution of his promises, until the 
strangers who had followed his fortunes should 
become disgusted and petire to their several coun- 
tries. But an alarming revolt broke out in his 
absence. The Saxons could not believe that they 
had been irretrievably conquered in one battle. 
Thus William stood in need of the services of his 
men at arms, and this time a division of the spoil 
w'as a thing of necessity. England was measured 
in its length and breadth, and accurately described. 
IWilliam ci*eated sixty thousand knights’ fees at the 
fjost of the Saxons, and inscribed their specifica- 
tion in the black book of the conquest — Domes- 
day Book — the book of the day of judgment. 
Then began those frightful scenes of spoliation, 
which have been given to us in so lively and 
j dramatic a history f. Yet must we not believe 
that all was taken from the conquered. Many of 
them preserved estates, and this in every county. 
We find set down to one Saxon alone (Cospatric) 
forty-one manors in the county of York 

The judgment formed of the Conqueror by the 
Saxons themselves will not be read without in- 
terest. — 

" If any one wish to know what manner of man 
be was, or what worship he had, or of how many 
lands he were the lord, we will describe him as we 
have known him ; for we looked on him, and some 

* Ord. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr, xi. 243. Anglicam locutio- 
nem pleruinque sategit edbcere. The writer adds, ” But 
his busy life hindered him from acquiring it.” — He set out 
by severely repressing the licentiousness of his mercenaries. 
Guill. Pictav. ibid. 101. “ The women were safe from vio- 
lence, and even the common dissoluteness of the camp was 
forbidden. He did not allow the soldiery to frequent the 
suttlers too much .... he prohibited ail jangling, bloody 
strife, and plunder .... he ordered the ports and all roads 
to be opened to merchants, and no injury to be done them." 
The conscientious Orderic Vital has copied this passage of 
William's panegyrist. Ihid. 238. — “ The weak and unarmed,” 
says William of Poitiers, “ went about sihging on his horse 
wheren'er he liked, without trembling at the sight of squa- 
drons of horsemen.”— “ A girl, covered with 'gold,” says Hun- 
tingdon, “might have walked over the whole kingdom 
without injury.”— Scr. R. Fr. xi. 211. At a later period the 
resistance of the Anglo-Saxons irritated William, and pushed 
him on to those acts of violence which 611 all the chronicles. 

t Thierry’s Conqudte de I’Angleterre. 

} Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 425, first ed. 
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RESULTS OF THE CONQUEST. 


Power concetled to William 
by \m barons. 


while lived in his herd. King William was a very! 
wise man, and very rich, more worshipful and 
strong than any of his foregangers. He was 
mild to good men, who loved God ; and stark 
beyond all bounds to those who withsaid his will. 
On the very stede, where God gave him to win 
England, he reared a noble monastery, and set 
monks therein, and endowed it well. He was 
very worshipful. Thrice he bore his king-helmet 
every year, when he was in England ; at Easter 
he bore it at Winchester, at Pentecost at West- 
minster, and in mid-winter at Gloccster. And 
then were with him all the rich men over all 
England : archbishops and diocesan bishops, abbots 
and earls, thanes and knights. Moreover ho was 
a very stark man, and very savage : so that no 
man durst do any thing against his will. He had 
earls in his bonds, who had done against his will : 
bishops he set off their bishoprics, abbots off their 
abbotries, and thanes in prisons : and at last lie 
did not spare his own brother Odo. Him he set 
in prison. Yet among otlier things we must not 
forgot the good frith which he made in this land : 
so that a man that was good for aught, miglit| 
travel over the kingdonf with his bosom full ofl 
gold without molestation ; and no man durst slay 
another man, though ho had suffered never so 
mickle evil from the other. He ruled over England : 
and by his cunning he was so thoroughly acquainted 
with it, that there is not a hide of lan d of which he 
did not know both who TiaTTtand what was its 
worth ; and that he set down in his writings. 
Wales was under his weald, and therein lie wrought 
castles, and he wielded the Isle of Man withal ; 
moreover he subdued Scotland by his mickle 
strength: Normandy was his by kinn ; and over 
the earldom called Mans he ruled : and if he 
might have lived yet two years, he would have 
won Ireland by the fame of his power, and with- 
out any armament. Yet trul^ in his time, men 
had mickle suffering and very many liardshifis. 
Castles he caused to be wi’ougbt and poor men to 
bo oppressed, he was so very stark. He took 
from his subjects many marks of gold and many 
hundted pounds of silver : and that he took, some 
by right, and s^e by mickle might, for very little 
need. He had fallen into avarice, and greediness 
he loved withal. He let bis lands to fine, as dear 
as he could : then came some other and bade more 
than the first had given, and the king let it to him 
who bade moi'e. Then came a thii’d, and bid yet 
more, and the king let it into the hands of the 
men who bade the most. Nor did he reck how 
sinfully his reeves got money of poor men, or how 
many unlawful things tliey did. For the more 
men talked of right law, the more they did against 
the law. He also set many deer-friths * : and 
he made laws therewith, that whosoever should 
slay hart or hind, him man should blind. As 
he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he 
of boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as if 
be had been their fatlier. He also decre^ about 
hares, that they should go free. His ricl^ men 
moaned, and tlie poor men murmured ; but he 
was BO liard, that ^**^ 1 *^*^ of them 

all. For it was need they should follow the 
king’s will w'itlial, if they wished to live, or to have 
lands, or goods, or his favour. Alas ! that any 
• Deer-friths were forests, in which the deer were under 
the king's protection or fn/A. 


man should be so moody, and should so piilT up 
himself, and think himself above all other men ! — 
May Almighty God have mcrey on his soul, and 
grant him forgiveness of his sins 

Whatever the evils with which the conquest 
may have been attended, its result, in my opinion, 
was of immense service to England and to luaii- 
kiud+. For the first time, there was a govei’n- 
ment. The social bond, loose and floating in 
Franco and Germany, was tightly strung in 
England. The barons, few in number, and in the 
midst of a whole people whom they oppr(*sso<l, 
were obliged to serry themselves around the king. 
William received the oath of the arricre-vassals as 
well as that of the vassals J. Now the vassals of 
the king of Fi'auce did ready homage to him ; but 
had ho gouo to the duke of Guyenno or the count 
of Flanders, and demanded that the barons and 
knights dependent on either should do him, not 
them, homage, be would have fared very difll'er- 
ently. But in this lay the germ of the whole ; — ‘i 
a monarchy which depended on the homage of^ 
tlie great vassals alone, was purely nominal. Re-, 
moved, by its elevation in the political hierarchy^, 
from those lower ranks in which dwelt the true 
strength of the nation, it remained solitary and, 
weak at the top of the pyramid, whilst the great 
vassals, placed between the two extremes, rested 
firmly upon the powerful base. 

The Norman barons of the first century, con- 
scious of the constant jeopardy of their situati(*n, 
bore with strange stretclies of autliority on the 
king’s part ; entrusting him — as the depository of 
the common interest of the conquest, and defender 
of its vast and terrible injustice, — with full means 
to secure the safety of the kingdom. He was the 
guardian of all noble minors ; and married noble 
heiresses to whomsoever he chose. Those ward- 
ships and marriages ho turned equally to account, ; 
consuming the property of the infants under his 
wardship, and deriving a revenue from those desi- 
rous of rich wives, and from those femahis who 
refused to marry as he recommended §. Feudal 
rights of tlie kiud existed on the continent, but 
under a very different form. The king of France 
could object to a marmge injurious to his interests, 
but not force a husband on his vassal’s daughter ; 
1)0 was the guardian of minors, but only after the 
law of the feudal hierarchy, the wardship of 
arriere- vassals being his vassals’ right and profit, 
and not his. 

Independently of the %vhicli was levied 

on all, under pretext of providing for defence 
against the Danes, and independently of the tailage 
exacted of the conquered, and of tliose who were 

* Chronic, ^xon. ap. Scr. 11. Fr. xiii. 51. (The foregoing 
version is from Lingard, vol. ii. p. 98 — 101.) 
i t So think Gibbon and the authors of the Art de vklfier 
les Dates. 

J Chron. Saxon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 51. Omnes prafdia 
tenentes, quotquot easent notae melioris per totam Anglian), 
ejus facti sunt vassalli, ac ci fidelitatis juramenta pra*Ktite 
runt. 

§ “ The bishopVf Winchester paid a tun of good wine, for 
not reminding the king (John) to give a girdle to the countess 
of Albemarle; and Robert de Vaux five best palfreys, that, 
the same king might hold his peace about Henry Pinel s 
wife. Another paid four marks, for leave to eat {pro lieentki 
conudendi)*' Hallam, Europe in the Middle Agej, vol. ii. 
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not noble, tVie king of England drew a.Jtax.-£rom 
!tl»e nobles theiiraelyn%*und«n 

of escudae : which was a dispensation from military 
8^-1" V Wii, y^V orn out bj constant suminonaes to £he 
! fieldj tliio barons preferred disbursing their money 
to following their adventurous sovereign in his 
numerous enterprizes ; and he gained in power by 
the exchange. He purchased, instead of the capri- 
cious and uncertain service of the barons, that of 
mercenary soldiers, Gascons, Braban 90 us, Gauls, 
and others ; and men of this stamp depending 
completely on the monarch, constituted his strength 
against the aristocracy ; which thus paid for the 
bit and bridle that he put into its mouth 

III “thtsTmanner was the kingly power built up, 
and by its side the Church ; a powerful and politic 
Church, like that founded by Charlemagne in 
Saxony, in order to tame down the ancient Saxons. 
No where did the clergy take so large share of 
things temporal ; and even now, the revenue of the 
Anglican Church exceeds the collective revenues 
of all other churches in the world *. The centre 
of this Church was the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was a sort of patriarch or pope, who did not 
always regard the orders of him of Rome, and 
who, on the other hand, often interposed between 
the king and people, and not unfrequently to the 
advantage of the conquered — of the Saxons 
“ Archbishop Lanfeanc, William’s councillor and 
confessor, encouraged and armed by the favour of 
the pope and that of the king, attacked and broke 
down the ]K)wer of the prelates and nobles, who 
were rebellious to the royal authority :J:.” It was 
ho who goverue.d -England ..when William went 
over to the continent. 

So strongly organized a monarchy and a church 
as the Anglo-Norman, held out an impressive ex- 
ample to the world ; whose kings envied the omni- 
potence of the English sovereigns, whilsttheir people 
desired the regular, though tyrannical, government, 
which prevailed in Great Britain. 

It is true, the conquered paid dearly for this 
order and organization ; but, at last, the desertion 
of the country peopled the towns §, and their strong 
and compact population prepared a new destiny for 
England In order to confine the feudal jurisdic- 
tions 11, William had kept up the Saxon tribunals 
of the county and hundred; and they were like- 
wise narrowed and overrid l)y the supreme autho- 
rity of the king’s court. Thus England, enclosed 
in an iron frame, began to know public order ; an 
order which gave development to prodigious social 
strength. In the two centuries succeeding the 
conquest, notwithstanding numerous calamities, 
there were reared those marvellous monuments, 
which the combined power of the present time 
could hardly equal. The low and s^i^bre Saxon 

1 ♦ According to an English Journal, quoted by the Temps 
pf Nov. 8, 18;n, the revenues of the Church of England 
amount to 2.36,489,125 francs; that of the Christian clergy 
fhroughout the rest of the world, is 224,975,000 francs 

t See further on, Lanfranc, St. Anselm, Thomas Becket, 
Stephen Langton, 8rc. 

X Matth. Paris, Libro de Abbat. S. Aluani, p. 29, et ap. 
Scr. R. Pr. xUi. 52, 

4 In the early limes of the conquest, the population of 
the towns fell off rapidly. Uallara, Europe in the Middle 
Ages, vol. ii. p. 427. 

y Id. jbid. p. 434. The references to Hallam are uniformly 
to the edition in three volumes. 

churches rose in bold spires and majestic towers ; 
and if literature were prevented from taking an 
upward flight by difference of races and tongues, 
art, at least, began. It is by these monuments and 
the social siren glh,jyliich fliey .reveal,, we 

musparo. .QhX judginenl jconquest,-,jaad, not 

by the temporary, distresses bruught-.in~its train. 
The Conquest was the complement of England, 
and the point from which she started j and it is 
this which constitutes its perfect justification. 

Although the Normans were far from yielding 
all the church of Rome had promised herself, in 
the event of their success, she, nevertheless, was a 
large gainer. The Normans of Naples, from the 
beginning, and those of England in Henry tlie 
Second’s time, and that of John, acknowledged 
themselves feudatories of the holy see. The Italian 
Normans often kept in check the emperors, both of 
the east and west, as regarded her ; whilst the 
English Normans, formidable vassals to the king 
of France, long constrained him to submit unre- 
servedly to the popes. At this very period, too, 
the Capetians of Burgundy were aiding the victo- 
ries of the Cid, gaining by marriage the kingdom 
of Castile, and founding that of Portugal, (a. d. 
1094 or 1095.) The Church was triumphant in 
every part of Europe, through the sword of 
Frenchmen ; who in Sicily and in Spain, in 
England and in the Greek empire, had begun or 
'ended the crusade against the enemies of the pope 
and of the faith. 

V Nevertheless, these several enterprises had been 
jundertaken too independently of each other, and 
Ion too selfish and interested grounds, to accom- 
Iplish the grand aim of Gregory VII. and his 
Isuccessors — the unity of Europe .under- 4he-- pope, 

essential to the realization of this grand aim of 
unity that the Church should work visibly to effect 
it, and should summon Christianity to her aid. 
|Amidst the dilferences which prevailed in it, the 
Iworld of the eleventh century had yet one com- 
mon principle of life — religion ; and one common 
■Form of life, the feudal and warlike. Its unity 
bould be effected by a religious war alone : it could 
only forget the differences of race and of political 
interests by which it was distracted, by being 
brought in presence of a general and a greater 
difference ; so great, that every other should dis- 
appear in the comparison. Europe could only 
believe herself one, and become so, by seeing her- 
self face to face with Asia. To this end the popes 
had directed their labours from the year 1000. A 
French pope, Gerbert— Sylvester II.— had ad- 
dressed all Christian princes in the name of 
Jerusalem. Gregory VII. had eagerly desired to 
put himself at the head of fifty thousand knights in 
order to deliver the holy sepulchre. This glory 
was reserved for Urban 11., a Frenchman as well 
as Gerbert. Germany had her crusade in Italy ; 
and Spain her own, at home. The holy war of 
Jerusalem, decided upon in France, at the council 
^ CJ^rraont, and preached by the Frenchman 
fPeter the Hermit, was carried into effect chiefly 
fcy Fi-enclimen. The crusades are idealized in 
ft wo Frenchmen — in Godfrey of Bouillon, by whom 
fthey were begun, and in St. Louis, with whom 
they ended. It was for France to contribute more 
than all the other countries to that great event 
which rendered Europe one nation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CRUSADE. A. D. 10.95 — 1009. 

Long had those two sisters, those two halves of 
humanity, Europe and Asia, the Christian religion 
and the Mussulman, lost sight of each other, 
when they were brought face to face by the 
crusade, and their inquiring gaze met. That first 
glance was one of horror. Some time had to 
elapse before they could recognize one another, 
and mankind avow their common identity. Let 
us essay to appreciate what each then was, and to 
fix the age at which either had arrived in its 
religious life. 

Islamism was the younger of the tw^o, and j'et 
the elder and more decayed. Her career was 
short. Born six hundred years later than Chris- 
tianity, her term came with the crusades. All we 
have since seen of her has been a shadow, an 
empty form fi’om which life has fled, and which is 
j)veservcd by the barbarian heirs of the Arabs in 
silence and unquestioned. 

Islamism, the most rijpent of the Asiatic re- 
ligions, is also the last and the powerless effort of 
the East to escape the materialism which weighs 
heavy on it ; an effin’t beyond Persia’s strength, 
despite its heroical opposition of the kingdom of 
light to that of darkness, of Iran to Turan. Jiuhea, 
too, locked up as she was in the um<y of her ab- 
stract God, and concentrated to hardness within 
herself, was insufficient for the task. Neither 
could work the redemption of Asia. What cun 
Mahomet, who only adopts the God of the Jews, 
and takes him from the chosen ])eople to force him 
upon all ? Shall Ismael know more than his 
brother Israel? Shall the desert of Arabia be more 
fecund than Persia and J udea ? 

God is God — this is Islamism : it is the religion 
of unity. Man is to disappear ; the flesh to hide 
itself. There are to be neither images, nor art 
This terrible God will be jealous of his own sym- 
bols. He chooses to be alone, with man alone ; 
whom he must fill and suffice. The patriarchy is 
almost destro}^d ; so, too, is the bond of con- 
sanguinity ; so, too, the community of the tribe — all 
the old Imks of Asia. Woman is buried in the 
luirem : the wives may be four, but the concubines 
innumerable. Brothers and kinsmen are knit 
together by but slight ties : the terms are lost in 
the one word — Mussulman. Families have no 
common name, no distinguishing signs *, and do not 
appear to descend, but to be renewed each gene- 
ration. Each builds himself a house, and the 
house perishes with the builder. Man holds neither 
to his fellow man, nor to the soil. Isolated, and 
leaving no trace, they pass as the dust of the 
desert, and equal one to the other just as grain 
resembles grain of sand, under the eye of a 
levelling God who wills there to be no hierax'chv. 

No Christ, no Mediator, no God-raan — thatl 
ladder which Christianity had thrown us froin on 
high, and which aspired to God through the^aints, 1 
the Virgin, the Angels, and Jesus, but which j 
Mahomet rejects. He struck at the root^^of^alV 

* The Orientals have personal, hut not hereditary armo- 
rial bearings. Description des Monumens Musulmans du 
Cabinet de M. de Blacas, t. i. p. 72, and p. 119. 


hierarchy^ both divine and human. God recedes 
in the heavens to an immeasurable disUinc(!, or 
else weighs upon the earth, broods upon it, and 
crushes it. W^e lie, miserable atoms, equals in 
nothingness, on the arid plain. This religion is 
veritable Arabia — sky and earth, with nothing 
between. No mountain raises us near to the 
heavens, no gentle vapour deceives us as to distance, 
but pitiless ly stre tched out like a- .helmet of burning 

Islamism, born for extension, will not remain in 
this state of sublime and sterile desolation. Site 
must trav^erse the world, even at the risk of change. 
Tliat God, the idea of whom xMaiionuq has borrow ed 
from Moses, niiglit remain abstract, pure, luid 
terrible on the Jewish mountiiin or in the Ara- 
bian desert ; but llui liorsemeu of the prophet 
parade him victoriously from Bagdad to Cordova, 
from Damascus to Surat. The instant the whirl 
of-thfi sabre and wind jofMUy .CUnetiu’ cease to 
bis wiLl .ardour, be will own the touch f>f 
Inimanity. I doubt his austerity when encireled 
by the paradises of the harem ami its solitary roses, 
and by the sparkling fountains of the Alhambra. 
The fle.sh, denounced })y this haughty religion, 
stubbornly rebels*. Banished matter reappears 
under another form, and avenges itself with all the 
violence of an exile returning in triumph. They 
have shut up woman in the seraglio, but she shuts 
th<;m up there with her. They would not have the 
Virgin ; and they have been these thousand years 
figliting for Futiinttf- 'f’bey have rejected the 
God-man, and spurned the incarnation through 
hatred of Christ, w hilst they proclaim that of Ali J. 
They have condemned magism, the reign of light ; 
yet teach that Mahomet is the increate light g — 
though, according to others, it is Ali, aud thc 
imauns, AH’s deseemlants and successors, are in- 
carnate rays- Ismail, the lust of these imauns, 
lifts disappeared from the earth ; but his race yet 

• With Mussulmans, the words “ 'woman,” and "an ob- 
ject forbidden by religion,” are feynoiiymous. liibl. des 
Croisade.s, t. iv p. 109. 

+ Fatima will enter Paradise next to Mahomet; the 
Mussulmans call her the Lady of Paradise. Some Shiites 
(the followers of Ah) maintain that Fatima was not the 
less a virgin for becoming a mother, and that God was in- 
carnate in her children.— Description dcs Monumens Musul- 
mans du Cabinet de M. do Blaca.s, par M. Beiriaud, ii. 130, 
202 . 

I Whole province-s, in Persia and in Pyria, still entertain 
the same belief. " Those Shiites who have not dared to say 
that Alt was God, have believed that he was almost so ; and 
the Persians often say, ‘ I do not believe Ah to be God, but 
he is not far from it.'-The Shiites say that so resplendent 
was Ali’s person, that none could support his look ; and 
that the instant he went forth the people exclaimed, ‘ Thou 
art God," on which Ali would strike them dead, but then 
call them to life again, when they would begin to exclaim 
louder than before, ‘ Thou art God, thou art God !’ Hence 
they have styled him the Dispenser of Light, and when they 
paint him, they cover his face.” Reinaud, B. 163. 

§ According to some doctors, at the^Fery moment of 
creation, God had liefore him the idea of Mahomet, and this 
idea, at once a spiritual and a luminous substance, threw' 
out three rays ; ^f the first, God created the heavens ; of 
the second, the earth ; and of the third, Adam and all hi* 
race. Thus the notion of a Trinity enters into Islamism, a* 
well as that of the incarnation.— The Westerns thought they 
detected in it the Christian hierarchy. " These nations, 
says Guibert de Nogent, “have their pope the same as wc 
have ours.” L. V. ap. Bongars, pp. 312, 313. • 
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exists in secret, and it is a duty to seek it out. Tlie 
visible representatives of Ali and of Fatima, were 
the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt ; but these doctrines 
had prevailed before their time in the eastern 
mountains of the ancient Persian empire, where 
Islamism had been unable to extirpate magism *. 
They burst out in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
when the fanatic followers of Karmath, who styled 
themselves IsmaYiites, sot forth, sword in hand, in 
([uest of their invisible iinauii, throughout Asia, to 
be exterminated by hundreds of thousands by the 
Abbiissides. But one of them, taking refuge in 
founded the Fatimite dynasty, to the ruin 
of the Abbassidea and the Koran. 

Under their sway, mysterious Egypt revived her 
ancient mysteries. The Fatimites founded at Cairo 
the lodge, or House of W'isdom ; a vast and dark- 
some arsenal of fanaticism and science, of religion 
and atheism f. The only fixed doctrine of these 
Proteuaos of Islamism was implicit obedience. 
You had only to resign yourself into their hands, 

* Hamnier, History of the Assassins, p. 38, sqq. of the 
Frencti translation. 

t lbi(i. p. 4. — The lloute of Wisdom is, perhaps, no other 
than that palace of Cairo, of which William of Tyre has left 
us BO glowing a description. The degrees of wealth and of 
greatness, would seem to correspond with the degrees of 
initiation. However this be, we give a translation of this 
precious memorial of the past : — 

" Hugh of Cesarca, and Geoffrey, a soldier of the temple, 
entered the city of Cairo, conducted by the soldan, to dis- 
charge their mission. They ascended to the palace, called 
Casher in the language of the country, witli a numerous 
troop of apparitors, who preceded them sw'ord in hand, and 
with great clamour. They were led through narrow and 
dark passages, and, at every gate, cohorts of armed Ethio- 
pians did homage to the soldan, by repeated salutes. After 
clearing the lirst and second posts, they entered a larger 
space, open to the sun and the broad light of day, where 
they Ihid galleries with marble columns, wainscoted with 
gold, enriciied with sculpture in relief, paved with mosaic, 
and, thioughout their whole extent, befitting royal magnifi- 
cence. The richness of the material and of the workman- 
ship involuntarily fastened the eyes ; and the greedy looks, 
charmed by the novelty of the spectacle, could hardly be 
satisfied. There were basins, also, filled with limpid water; 
and the place resounded with the various warbling of birds 
unknovirn to our w'orld, of strange form and colour, each of 
which was fed with the different food to which its nature 
inclined it. As they proceeded, under the conduct of the 
chief of the eunuchs, they find buildings as superior to the 
first in elegance, as were those to the meanest house. Here 
was an astonishing variety of quadrupeds, such as painters 
imagine in the wantonness of their art, such as poetic lies 
describe, such as we see in dreams, such, in short, as are 
found in the lands of the Orient and of the South, whOst 
the West has never seen, and has scarcely ever heard of 
aught of the kind.— After many windings and corridors, 
which might have fixed the attention of the busiest man, 
they reached the palace itself, where more nun^rous bodies of 
armed men and of satellites proclaimed by their multitude 
and by their dress, the incomparable magnificence of their 
master ; the appearance of the places, too, also announced 
his opulence and prodigious riches. When they had entered 
the interior of tfea palace, the soldan, to honour his master 
according to custom, prostrated himself twice before him, 
and BUppliantly rendered him a worship, which seemed due 
only to him, a kind of adoration. Suddenly, the curtains, 
interwoven with pearls and gold, which hung in the midst 
of the hall, before the throne, were drawn siside with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and displayed the caliph, who appeared on 
a golden throne, arrayed more magnificently than kings, and 
surrounded by a few of his domestics and favourite eunuchs.” 
WUlelm.*r>rens. 1. xix. c. 17. 


to be led by nine stages from religion to mysticism *, 
from mysticism to philosophy, thence to doubt and 
absolute indifference f. Their missionaries pene- 
trated to every quarter of Asia, and even into the 
palace of Bagdad, inundating the caliphate of the 
Abbassides with their destroying dissolvent. Persia 
had long been prepared to receive it, since before 
Karmath and Mahomet, under the latter Sassanides, 
sectaries had preached a community of goods and 
of women, and of the indifferency of the just and 
unjust. It was not until restored to the mountains 
of ancient Persia, tow ards Casbin, and to the very 
spot which gave birth to the early liberators of the 
I country, — the blacksmith Kaf, with his famous 
leather apron, and the hero, Feridoon, with his 
buffalo-headed mace J, that the doctrine bore its 
yd'ull fruit. This Mi ^Qiaj &daa ProteSilantism, in- 
stilled into the intrepuT^pulation of this region, 
soon assimilated with their spirit of national re- 
sistance, and taught them the execrable heroism 
of assassination. It began here w'ith one Hassan- 
bcn-Sabali-llomairi, who, being rejected by the 

* This mystic spirit of the Alicles has often led them to 
apply to devotion the langua^je of love, just as it has given 
them a tendency to rise from the love of the real to that of 
the ideal. 

A Persian poet says, addressing God— 

“ It is your beauty, O Lord ! which, hidden though it be 
behind a veil, has made an infinite number of lovers and of 
mistresses ; 

“ ’Tis by the attraction of your perfumes that Leila 
ravished the heart of Meeijnoun *, 'tis through the desire of 
possessing you, that Vamek breathed so many sighs for her 
whom he adored.” lleinaud, i. 52, 

I cannot refrain from quoting the following ode : — 

^ “The tulip has become a wine-cup (from which we have 
^rawn the most marvellous knowledge), and the rose a 
^auty of fresh complexion (who constitutes the delight of 
Jovers). The nightingale, making the garden re-echo w'ith 
tiis joyous accents, is like a musician striking up the dance. 

“ Come into the garden, for without thy care or mine, 
ill is ready for pleasure. 

“ Since the rose has removed the veil from before her 
iheek (and has opened), the narcissus has become all eyes to 
faze upon her. 

“Verdure has succeeded to the thorns (spring to the 
lutumn); but (O thou whom I adore) th^ thorn which thou 
fiast plunged into my heart, causes strange convulsions 
Jn it. 

“ Open thy eyes to consider the narcissus ; thou wouldst 
say tliat it is the circlet of the pleiades around the sun (its 
»lyx is yellow, with white petals). 

“ Or else thou wouldst say, that it is a golden cup in the 
liand of a beauty of silvery complexion, the cup surrounded 
with silver fingers. 

“ The violet has felt humbled, and concealed her head 
under the purple mantle that covers her . one w'ould say 
that the verdure has formed beneath her feet a carpet in- 
viting to prayer. 

“See that spring cloud; thanks to its liberality, the 
country is covered with pearls and diamonds. 

“ But no, I am deceived; I mean that the king (God) has 
of his goodness reared under the crystal vault a tent, des- 
tined for pleasures." 

Janii, who in this new offshoot of his genius celebrates 
the charms of spring, has drawn from the mute language of 
the p]£it8 adorning the garden, the eulogy of the king 
XGod). Reinaud, ii. 468. 

t The principle of the esoteric doctrine vrs^— Nothing is 
I tru$, and tverg thing is permitted. Hammer, p. 87. A cele- 
brated imaun wrote against the Hassanites a book entitled, 
On the Follg of the Partisans of Indifference in regard to j 
Jtel^ion. 

t Hammer, p. 230. 
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Abbassides and the Fatimites, made himself master, 
in 1090, of the fortress of Alamut (the Vulture's 
Nest) ; which in his daring he named, the Abod^c 
of Fortune * * * § . Here he founded an association, of 
which Fatimism was the ostensible, but the <le- 
stniction of all religion the real object. Like the 
lodge of Cairo, this corporation had its professors 
and missionaries. Alamut was stored w’ith books 
and mathematical instruments f ; the arts werei 
cultivated there ; and these sectaries penetrated' 
ill every direction as physicians, astrologers, gold- 
smiths, and a thousand other disguises. But the 
ai’t to, which most devoted themselves, was 
assassination. These fearful men came forward 
one by one to poniard or sultan, or caliph, and 
followed each other neither daunted nor discou- 
raged, as one after another they were hacked in 
pieces It is asserted, that in order to inspire 
them with this desperate courage, their chief over- 
came them by intoxicating beverages, bore them 
as they slept into bowers devoted to voluptuous- 
ness, and then persuaded them that they had had 
a foretaste of the I’aradise promised to the faith- 
ful §. No doubt, the old heroism of the moun- 
taineer, which rendered tigs country the cradle of 
the liberators of Persia, as well as that of the 
modern Wahabites, came in aid of these persua- 
sives. Like the Spartan matron, mothers here 
boasted of their dead sons, and only mourned the 
living. The chief of the Assassins styled himself 
Scimk of the mmntain ; which was also the title of 
the native chiefs who had their forts on the other 
slope of the same chain ||. 

This Hassau, who for five-and-thirty years did 
not once leave Alamut, nor twice quit his room, 
did not the less extend his dominion over most of 
the castles and strongholds of the mountains be- 
tween the Caspian and the Mediterranean. His 
assassins inspired unspeakable terror. Princes, 
summoned to deliver up their fortresses, dui’st 
neither yield them nor keep them ; they demolished 
them. There was no more any safety for kings. 
Each might any moment see a murderer spring 
forth from the midst of his most faithful servants. 
A sultan who persecuted the Assassins saw one 
morning when, he awoke a dagger stuck in the 
ground, two fingers’ breadth from his head : heat 
once paid tribute to them, exempting them from 
every tax and toll 

Such was the situation of Islamism — the cali- 
phate of Bagdad, enslaved under a Turkish guard ; 
that of Cairo, dying of corruption ; and that of 
Cordova, dismembered and fallen to pieces. One 
thing alone was strong and living in the Mahometan 
world — this horrible heroism of the Assassins, a 
hideous power, firmly planted on the old Persian 
mountain in face of the caliphate, like the poniard 
close to the sultan’s head. 

* Ibid. p. 97. t Ibid. p. 54. 

t Ibid. p. 103, 104. 109—113, &c. A hundred and twenty- 
four have been known to attempt the life of one sultan, one 

after the other. 

§ Henri, count of Champagne, visiting the grand-prior of 
the Assassins, the latter led him up a lofty tower, at each 
battlement of which stood two fedavis (devotees). On a 
sign from him, two of these sentinels flung themselves from 
the top of the tower. “ If you wish it,” he said to the 
count, “all these men shall do the same.” Marin. Sanut. 

1. iii. c. 8. 

II Hammer, p. 233. ^ Ibid. p. Ill, 112. 


How much more full of life and youth was 
Christianity at the time of the crusades ! The 
spiritual, the slave of the temporal power in Asia, 
balanced, and overbore it in Europe, reca.st and 
tempered as it just had been by monastic chastity 
and the celibacy of the priests. T h^ ca liphate 
JdJli tlie p,pcy was ou the yiseT Maho- 
metanism was dividing, Christianity was uniting. 
The first could only expect invasion and ruin ; and, 
in fact, its sole power of resistance sprang from its 
receiving within its bosom the Mongols and the 
Turks, that is to say, from its becoming barbarian. 

The pilgrimage of tlie crusade is neither a new 
nor a strange fact. Man is by nature a pilgrim : 
long is it since he set forth on his journey, and I 
know not when he will ai’rive at its end. Little is 
needed to put him in motion. First, Nature leads 
him about like a child by showing him a basking 
; place in the sun, or olfering him fruit— the vine 
I of Italy to the Gauls, to the Normans the orange 
of Sicily * ; or else, she tempts and attracts him 
under w’oman’s form. Raj)e is the first conquest. 
’Tis the beautiful Helen who inspires him ; then, 
as moral feelings arise, the chaste IVnelope, the 
heroic Bryiihild or the Sabines. When the ompei-or 
Alexis invited our Frenchmen to the holy war, 
he did not forget to extol the beauty of the Greek 
women to them. It is fwnd that the lovely dames 
of Milan had something to do with the persevering 
efforts of Francis I., to conquer Italy. 

Our country is anotlicr mistress, who also lures 
us on. Ulysses felt not fatigue in his desli’e to see 
the smoke rise from his Ithacan home. Uiuler 
the Empire, the men of the north vainly sought 
their Asgard, the city of the Asi, of their gods and 
heroes. They found a better thing. In their 
blind haste, they hurtled against Christianity. 
Our crusaders, who marched filled w ith such ardent 
love to Jerusalem, perceived that the land of God 
was not by the brook of Cedron, or in the arid 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Then, they turned their 
gaze upwards, and awaited in melancholy hope 
another Jerusalem. The Arabs were amazed 
when they saw Godfrey of Bouillon seated oii the 
ground. The conqueror said sorrowTully to them 
— “ Is not the ground good enough for a seat, 
when we shall return to its bosom for so long a 
sleep t ?” They withdrew, filled with admiration. 
The West and the East had understood each other. 

It behoved, however, that the crusade should go 
on to its end. It behoved that this vast and mani- 
fold world of the middle age, which contained 
within itself all the elements of the preceding 
worlds, Greek, Roman, and Barbarian, should re- 
produce all previous contests of the human race. 
It behoved that this world should represent under 
the Christian form, and in colossal proportions, the 
invasion of ^sia by the Greeks, and the conquest 
of Greece by the Romans, whilst the Greek column 
and the Roman arch should be bound togetljer, 
and reared towards the sky in the gigantic pillars 
and aerial ceilings of our cathedrals.^ 

* To this day, the Icelander expresses an ardent longing 
by the phrase — a ^nging for figs. 

t Willelm. Tyr. 1. ix. c. 21. Kespondlt : “ Quod homlni 
mortal! sufficere merito terra pro sede temporali poterat, cui 
post mortem perpetuum domicilium est prafstitura.” .... 
The writer adds, “ They departed, saying, ‘ Of a verity, this 
man will subdue all countries; and for his deserts will rule 
over the people and the nations.' ” • 
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Lon^ had the coticuasion begmi. From the year 
1000, *111 particular ; ever since mankind thought 
they had a chance of life, and entertained a 
igieam of hope, a crowd of pilgrims took up the 
and wended their way, some to the shrine of 
St. James, others to Monte-Cassino, to the holy 
apostles of Rome, and thence to Jerusalem. Their 
feet bore them thither of themselves ; yet was the 
voyage dangerous and painful. Happy he who 
returned ! Happier still he who died near the 
tomb of Christ, and who could exclaim in the pre- 
sumptuous language of a writer of the time, “Lox'd, 
you died for me, I die for you * ! ” 

The early pilgrims met with a friendly reception 
from the Arabs, who were a commercial people. 
The Fatimites of Egypt, secretly hostile to the 
Koran, also treated them well. But the scene was 
changed when the caliph Hakein, the son of a 
Christian woman +, gave himself out for an incar- 
nation of the Divinity. He hated alike the Chris- 
tians for their belief that the Messiah had come, 
and the Jews for their obstinate conviction that He 
was yet to come, and persecuted both accordingly. 
From his time the holy sepulchre was only to be 
approached on condition of defiling it, as in later 
times the Dutch could gain admission into Jai)an 
only by traini)lijig upon the cross. The story of 
the count of Anjou, Fulk-Norra, who had so many 
sins to expiate, and went so often to Jerusalem, is 
well known, Ck)nstrained by the infidels to pollute 
the sacred tomb, he managed to pour costly wine 
■'instead of urine upon it Returning on foot from 
Jerusalem, he died of fatigue at Metz. 

B ut neither fa tit^ nes nor .iusnlt&.chgcked ilio pil- 
rinasTThese haughty men, who for a word would 
avo shed torrents of blood in their own country, 
iously submitted to all the humiliations which it 
leased the Saracens to exact. In the eleventh 
century, the duke of Normandy, and the counts of 
Barcelona, of Flundei's, and of Verdun, accom- 
plished this trying pilgrimage. Danger but in- 
creased the anxiety to perform it : the pilgrims 
only took the precaution of journeying in larger 
.'bodies. In 1054, the bishop of Canibrai attempted 
, it witli three thousand EJeraings, but failed. Thir- 
, teen yearsaFFerw'ards, the bishops of Mentz, Ratis- 
bon, Bamberg, and Utrecht, together with some 
Norman knights, forming on the whole a small 
army of sev^jn tUousand. men §, managed with 

• Pierre d’ Auvergne, ap. Raynouard, Choix de Poesies 
des Troubadours, iv, 115.— Rad. Glaber, 1. iv. c. 6, ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. X. 50. “ About the same time so countless a mul- 

titude began to flock from every quarter of the globe, to the 
sepulchre of our Saviour at Jerusalem, such as no man 
could before hope for— the •common people .... middling 
^ classes .... kings and counts .... bishops .... many 
noble, together with poorer women If»waa the heart- 

felt wish of many to die before they returned home.” 
t Hammer, History of the Assassins, 
t Gesta Consulum Andegav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 256. 
“ They told him, in order to divert him from his desire, that 
be would by ncAneans be permitted to see the holy sepul- 
chre, unless he would micturate upon it. ... . The wary 
roan, albeit unwilling, consented, and procuring the blad- 
der of a ram, well purified and cleaned vand filling it with 
the best white wine, he fitted it between his thighs, and, 
taking off his shoes .... advanced, and poured the wine 
on the sepulchre.” 

f Ingolfus, ap. Gibbon, vol. x. p, 382, 383. Additamenta 
Sigeberto GembJac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 638. Baron. Annal. 
Eccles. ad ann. 1064. 


great-diffieuUy reaeh -Jerusalem ; but oulv two 
thousan d, at tli e most, saw:^ J^gup«-afain» Mean- 
while and partisans 

of its cafiph, had got possession of Jerusalem, 
where they massacred indiscriminately all believers 
in the incarnation, both Alides and Christians. 

Gropilf daily 

Haw tlieir cavalry push on as far as the Bosphorus, 
m face of Constantinople *. On the other side, 
the Fatimites trembled behind the ramparts of 
Damietta and of Cairo. Like the Greeks, tliey 
addressed themselves to the princes of the West. 
Alexis Comnena had already established relations 
with the count of Flanders, whom he had enter- 
tained magnificently on his way to Jerusalem. The 
Greek ambassadors, with the talkative genius of 
their race, vaunted the wealth of the East, and 
the empires and kingdoms which were to be con- 
quered there : the cowards went so f;ir as to boast 
of the beauty of their daughters and of their wivesf, 
and seemed to promise them to the men of the 
West. 

All tliesc motives would not have sufficed to 
move the people, and communicate to them that 
niighty impulse which lH)re them on to the East. 
They had long heard of holy wars. The life of 
Spain was but one crusade ; and each day news 
came of some victory of the Cid’s, the taking of 
Toledo or of Valentia : but liow poor com})nred to 
the prize of Jerusalem ! Had not the Genoese 
and the Pisans, the conquerors of Sardinia and of 
Corsica, been cai'ryiug on a crusade for a century f 
RVhen Sylvester II. wroie his famous letter in the 
pame of Jerusalem, the Pisans armed a fleet, landed 
in Africa, and there massacred, it is said, a hun- 
dred thousand Moors J. Yet, it was sensibly felt 
that religion had little to do with all this. Danger 
tired the Spaniards, interest the Italians; wheat 
a later ])eriod, entertained the idea of cutting oft' 
all cruBiiding to Jerusalem, and of intercepting and 
attracting to themselves the wealth which the pil- 
grims bore to the East, by lading their galleys with 
earth from Judea, bringing within reach w hat w^as 
sought at such a distance, and making a holy land 
in the Campo-Santo of Pisa. 

But the religious feeling of the people could not 
be thus played with, nor they diverted from the 
|holy sepulchre. Amidst the extreme sufferings of 
phe middle age, men jet preserved tears for the 
Vwoes of Jerusalem. That loud voice which, in the 
year 1000, had threatened them with the end of 
the world, again made itself heard, and bade them 
repair to Palestine in gratitude, for the respite 
which God granted them. The report ran that the 
power of the Saracens had reached its term. They 
had only to go right on by the high road, wdiich 
Charlemagne w'as said to have formerly opened §, 
and to march unweariedly towards the rising sun, 

* Gibbon, vol. x. p. 375. 

t Guibert. Novig. 1. i, c. 4, ap, Rongars, p. 476. Infert 
denique (imperator) ut videlicet “pra*ter ha'c universa pul- 
cherrimarum feminarum voluptate trahantur.” 

J bftchaud, Histoire des Croisades, t. i.— See Gerbert’s 
Letter, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 426. 

§ Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus, mirificus 
Francorum rex, aptari fecit usque Constantinopolini. 
Anonymi Gesta Franc. Hierosolym. ap, Rongars, p. 1. 
Robert. Monach. p. 33.— Prophets announced that Charle- 
magne himself would apjiear and put himself at the head of 
the crusade. 
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to seize the spoil which lay ready to their hands, 
and gather God’s good manna. Wretchedness and 
slavery were at an end : the hour of deliverance 
had arrived. The East had wealij[]^enoiigti,,tfljgap,ke 
them all rich. Of arhis, vessels, and provisions 
there wasTio need : to have troubled themselves 
about them, would have been to tempt the ven- 
geance of God. They declared that their onlyX 
guides should be the simplest of creatures, a goosd 
and a goat*. Pious and touching confidence on 
infant humanity ! ' 

A Picard, who was vulgarly called Coucou Pietre 
(Peter Capouch — a cucullo, from the monkish cowl 
— or Peter the HermiO. is said to have powerfullyi 
contributed by his eloquence to this great popular^ 
movement f. On his return from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, he persuaded the French pope. Urban] 
11., to preach the crusade, first at Piacenza,' then! 
at Clex’mont (a.d. 1095) In Italy;, the call was 

; in France, every .one rpsheAltcC^a^is. 
At the" council of Clermont, four hundred bishops 
or miti-ed abbots were present : it was the triumph 
of the Church and the people, and the condemna- 
tion of the greatest names on the earth, those of the 
emperor and of the king oi France, no less than of 
the Turks, and of the dispute, as well, concerning 
the right of investiture, which had got mixed up 
with the question of advance on Jerusalem. AH 
mounted the red cross on their shoulders. Red 
stuffs and vestments of every kind were tom in 
pieces ; yet were insufficient for the purpose §.»/ 

* Albert. Aquens. 1. i. c. .31. They asserted that the 

goose was tilled with the Divine Spirit, and the poat like- 
wise; and chose them for guides.” — In like manner the 
Sabines descended from their mountains, led by a Avolf, a 
woodpecker, and an ox, and Cadmus was guided by a cow 
into Bceotia, &c, * 

f Guibert. ■NovTlTii. c. 8. “ The lower order of peopleJ 

destitute of resources, hut very numerous, attached them-| 
selves to one Peter the Hermit, and obeyed him as theirj 
master, at least so long as matters passed in our country. . 
I have discovered that this man, originally, if I mistake' 
not, from the city of Amiens, had at first led a solitary life,' 
under the habit of a monk, in I know not what part of! 
Upper Gaul. He set out thence, by what inspiration I am: 
ignorant; but we^hen saw him traversing the streets andj 
burghs, and preaching every where. The people surrounded! 
him in crowds, overwhelmed him with presents, and prot 
claimed his sanctity with such great praises, that 1 do not 
remember like honours having been rendered to any one* 
He was very generous in distributing whatever was give^ 
him. He brought back to their husbands wives who hai 
wronged them, not without adding gifts from himself, and 
restored peace and a good understanding between those wlip 
had been disunited, with marvellous authority. In what- 
ever he did or said, there seemed to he something divine ip 
him, so that they would even pluck the hairs out of his 
mule, to keep them as relics ; which I relate here, not as i 
laudable, but for the vulgar, who love all extraordinai^ 1 
things. He wore only a w'oollen tunic, and above it a clo^ 
of coarse dark cloth, which hung to his heels. His arnfs 
and feet were naked ; he eat little or no bread ; and sup- 
ported himself on wine and fish." 

t “ Remember,” he said, “ God’s own words, who has 
said to the Church, ‘ I will bring thy seed from the East, 
and gather thee from the West.’ God has brou^t your 
children from the East, since this country of the East has 
twice produced the first principles of our Church, and ho 
collects them from the West, to repair the miseries of Jeru- 
salem, by the arms of those who have last received the 
teaching of the faith, that is to say, by the Westerns,” 
Id. 1. ii. c. 4. 

An extraordinary spectacle was then prcpentc><l ; 
the world seemed turned upside down. Men stid- 
denly conceived a disgust for all they had before 
prized ; and hastened to quit their proud castles, 
their wives, and children. There was no need of 
preaching ; they preached to each other, says 
a conteinpoi-ary, both by word and exanq)le, 

“ Thus,” he proceeds to say, “ was fulfilled the 
saying of Solomon — ‘ The locusts have no king, yet 
go they forth all of them by bands.’ These JoeiiKts 
had not soared on deeds of goodness so long as 
they remain stiffened and frozen in their iniquity ; 
but no sooner were they warmed by the rays of 
the sun of justice, than they rose and took their i 
flight. They had no king. Each believing soul 
chose God alone for his guide, his chief, his com- 
panion in arms Although the French alom* 

had heard the preaching of the crusjide, what 
Christian people did not 8U])ply HoUUei*8 as well { 
.... You might have seen the Scotch covered 
with a shaggy cloak, hasten from thi* lieart of tluur 

marshes 1 take God to witness, that there* 

landed in our }>orts bai'barians from nations 1 wist 
not of : no one understood their tongue, but, 
placing their fingers in the form of a cross, they 
made a sign that they desired to proceed to tlio 
defence of the Christian faith. 

“ Tliere were some wlio at first had no desire to 
set out, and who laughed at those who parted with 
tlieir property, foretelling them a miserable voy- 
age, and more miserable return. The next day, 
these very mockei’s, by some sudden impulse, gave 
all they liad for money, and set out with those 
whom they had just laughed at. Wlio can name 
the children and aged women who prepared for 
war; who count the virgins and old men trembling 
under the w'eight of years ? .... You would have 
smiled to see the poor shooing thtdr oxen like 
horses, dragging their slender stock of provisions 
and their little children in carts; and these little 
ones, at each town or castle they came to, aslu'tl in 
their simplicity — ‘ Is not that the Jerusalem that 
we are going to * ? ’ ” 

The people set forth without waiting for any 
thing, leaving the princes to deliberate, to arm, and 
to reckon ; men of little faith ! The little troubled 
themselves with nothing of the kind : tliey were 
certain of a miracle. Would God refuse one, for 
the deliverance of the holy sepulchre ? I’etcr tlie 
Hermit marched at their head, bare-footed, and 
girt with a cord. Othei’s followed a brave and 
po<jr knight, whom they called Gautier-»Sa//i*r-y/ roir 
( Walter the Penniless). Among so many thousiimls 
of men, there wei’e not eight horses. Somt) Germans 
followed the example of the French, and set out 
under the guidance of a countryman of their own, 
named Gotteschalk. The whole descended the 
valley of tht Danube — the route followed by Attila, 
the highway of mankind f. 

On their road they took, plundered, and indein-, 
nified themselves beforehand for tlieir holy war.’ 

• 

themselves with a red hot ironJ’ Alberic. Tr. Font. ap. 
JL>eiDn}t.zii Accesslones ^Istorlcae, i. 147. 

• Guibert. N<w. 1. ii. o. (i. 

t The countries Iwrdering on the Rhine, took but little 
share in the crusade. “ The expedition little interested 
the eastern Franks, Saxons, ThurinKians, Bavarians, and 
Allmans, on account of the schism which then divided the 
empire and the sacerdotal power.” Alberic. ap.^Leibnit*. 
Access, p. H!>.— See Guibert, 1. ii. c. 1. 
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Every Jew they could lay hands upon, they put to 
death .with tortures ; believing that they were 
bound to punish the murderers of Christ before 
delivering his tomb. In this guise, fierce, and 
dripping with blood, they reached Hungary and 
the Oreek empire ; where they inspired such hor- 
ror, that the inhabitants set upon their traces, and 
hunted them down like wild beasts. The emperor 
furnished vessels to the survivors, and transported 
them into Asia, trusting to the arrows of the Turks 
to do the rest ; and the excellent Anna Comnena 
is happy in the belief, that they left in the plain of 
Nicea mountains of bones, which served for the 
building of the walls of a town *. 

Meanwhile, the unwieldy armies of princes, 
barons, and knights, put themselves slowly into 
motion. No king took part in the crusade, but 
many lords more powerful than kings. Hugh of 
Vermandois, brother of the king of France, and 
son-in-law of the king of England, the wealthy 
Stephen of Blois, Robert Curt-Hose, William the 
Conqueror’s son, and the count of Flanders set out 
at the same time — all equal, none chief. They did 
but little.Jiqnpyi: to the crusade. The fat Robert f, 
the man of all others who lost a kingdom with the 
best grace, only went to Jerusalem through idle- 
ness ; Hugh and Stephen returned without reach- 
ing it. 

Raymond-d.e Saint-Gille, count of Toplouse, was, 
\beyond comparison, the wealthiest of all who took 
the cross. The countships of Rouergue and of 
Nimes, and the duchy of Narbonne, had just 
centered in his person ; and his hopes beat high 
with the greatness he had attained. He had sworn 
not to return, bore with him immense riches If, and 
was followed by the whole of the South — by the 
lords of Orange, Forez, Roussillon, Montpelier, 
Turenne, and Albret, besides the ecclesiastical 
head of the crusade, the bishop of Puy, the pope’s 
legate, who was Raymond’s subject. These men 
of the South, as commercial, industrious, and 
civilized as the Greeks, had hardly a better reputa- 
tion than they for piety and valour §, They were 

• Ann. Comnen. 1. x. p. 287. "Htj? Kai els rijnepov 
lararai rereixtff^Jiivi} o/nov tc \l$ois nal baToits avan't^ 
rdv 7r£pi/3o\ov. 

t Order. Vital. 1. iv. ap. Set. R, Fr. xli. 596. Facie obesa, 
corpore pingui, brevique atatura. L. v. p. 603. L. viii. 

р. 624. Torpori et ignavias subjectus. — See, also, Guibert 
de Nogent, 1. ii. c. 16. Raoul de Caen, c. 15. (ap. Mura- 
tori, V. 291), William of Malmesbury, 1. i. (ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xiii. 8, 9,) and William of Newbridge (ibid. 93), &c. 

t Willelm. Tyr. 1. viii. c. 6. 9, lO.— Guibert. Novig. I. vii. 

с. 8. At the siege of Jerusalem, “he ordered heralds to 
proclaim throughout the whole army, that all who would 
bring three stones to fill up the fosse, should receive a 
denier from him. Now, it took three days atfd three nights 
to fill it up.” — Radulph. Cadom. c. 15, ap. Muratori, v. 291. 
“ From the first, he was one of the leaders, and, later, when 
the others had spent their money, his own came, and gave 
him the precedency. In fact, all his countrymen are 
economical, andwot lavish, caring more for their substance 
than their reputation ; and, frightened by the example of 
others, they strove, not to ruin themselves like the Franks, 
but to enrich themselves as much as possible.” — Raymond 
received many presents from Alexis. (. . . . quibus de die 
in diem de domo regis augebatur. Albert. Aq. 1. ii. c. 24, 
ap, Bongars, p. 205.) So did Godfrey ; but then he shared 
them with the army and the other chiefs. Willelm. Tyr 
1. ii. c. 12. 

§ Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 18. “ Raymond's army yielded 


reputed to know too much, to be too keen in 
worldly matters, and too great talkers. Heretics 
abounded in their semi-Moorish cities, and their 
morals smacked of the Mahometan. Their princes 
kept many concubines ; and Raymond, when start- 
ing for the crusade, left his states to one of his 
bastards *. 

The Normans of Italy were not the last to set 
forward to Jerusalem ; and less wealthy than the 
Languedocians, they reckoned on turning the ex- 
pedition to their advantage. However, the suc- 
cessors of Guiscard and Roger would not have 
quitted their conquest for this hazardous enter- 
prise, had not one Bohemond i*, a natural son of 
Robert VArise's, and not less Wise (crafty ?) than 
his father, received no other inheritance than 
Tarentum and his sword. One Tancred too, a 
Norman by the mother’s side, but supposed to be 
a Piedmontese by the father’s, likewise took up 
arms. Bohemond was laying siege to Amalfi, when 
the news of the march of the crusaders reached 

in nothing to any other, with the exception of the constant 
loquacity of these Provenfals.” — Radulph. Cadom. c. 61. 
“ As much as the hen difier%. from the duck, so do the Pro- 
vencals from the Franks in manners, character, dress, and 
food; an economical race, restless and greedy, laborious, 

but, to say truth, unwarlike Their foresight was 

much more serviceable to them during the famine, than all 
the court^e in the world to much more warlike races. 
When they had no bread they contented themselves with 
roots, and did not scout the husks of legumes,— They 
carried in their hands long spits, with which they sought 
their food in the bowels of the earth, and hence the 
child’s taunt—' J es Francs k la bataille, les Provenfaux 
k la victuaille’ (The Franks for fight, the Provenfals for 
jprovender). There was one thing which they often did 
fihrough greed, and to their great shame. They sold to other 
i if eople dogs for hares, and asses’ flesh for goats’ flesh ; and 
[pT they stole unseen up to any fat mule or horse, they would 
|give it a mortal wound in its bowels, so that the beast would 

E rnie. Great was the astonishment of all those who, not being 
aware of the trick, had just seen the animal in good condi- 
tion, lively, robust, and rampant — without a trace of a 
^ound, or sign of death. The spectators, alarmed at the 
igy, said to each other, ‘ Let us away, the devil has 
t with this animal !’ Thereupon, the doers of the murder 
(drew nigh, pretending to know nothing;^ of what had hap- 
pened, and when warned not to touch the beast, would say 
! — ‘ We prefer dying on this food to dying of hunger.’ Thus 
he, whose loss it was, greatly pitied the assassin, whilst the 
latter laughed at him. Then, all cowering like ravens 
Wund the carcass, each tore off his morsel, and sent it into 
jihis belly, or the market.” 

* Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 18. Natural! cuidam suo filio 
comitatu quern regebat relicto. 

t “ When this innumerable army, composed of natives of 
almost all the countries of the West, had landed in Apulia, 
Bohemond, Robert Guiscard’s son, was soon informed of it. 
He was then busied in the siege of Amalfi. He enquired 
the cause of this pilgrimage, and learned that they were 
going to rescue Jerusalem, or rather the sepulchre of our 
Lord, and the holy places, from the hands of the Gentiles. 
It was not concealed from him how many men, of noble race 
and high lineage, forsaking, so to speak, the splendour of 
their honours, devoted themselves to this enterprise with 
unheard-of ardour. He asked if they carried arms and pro- 
viskmS'With them, what standards they bad chosen for this 
new pilgrimage, and, lastly, what were their war-cries. He 
was answered, that they wore their arms after the French 
fashion ; and tlwit they bad sewed on their vests, on the 
shoulder, or any other part, a cross of cloth, or any other 
stuff, as had been directed them ; and that, renouncing the 
pride of war-cries, thiy all humbly and believingly cried out 
‘ God wills it.’ ” Guibert, 1. iii c. I. 
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him. He informed himself minutely of their 
names, number, arras, and resources ; and then, 
without saying a word, took the cross and left 
Amalfi. The portrait drawn of him by Anna 
Comnena, the daughter of Alexis, who saw him at 
Constantinople, and entertained so groat a dread 
of him, is curious. She watched him with all a 
woman’s interest and curiosity * * * § . “ He was taller 
than the tallest by a cubit, thin-flanked, wide- 
shouldered, and broad-chested, and neither lean 
nor fat. His arms were powerful, his hands 
fleshy and rather large. On scanning him closely, 
you perceived that he was somewhat bowed. His 
skin was very white, and his hair inclining to flaxen; 
and, instead of floating wildly as the other barba- 
rians wore it, it did not fall below his ears. I 
cannot tell the colour of his beard, as his cheeks 
and chin were shaved ; I think, however, it was 
red. His eye, of a blue approaching to sea-green 
{yXavKOv), bespoke his valour and his passionate 
temperament. His large nostrils took in the air 
freely, at the pleasure of the ardent heart w'hich 
l)ulsated in his vast chest. There was an agree- 
ability in his appearance, but the agreeability was 
destroyed by terror. Thef'e was something not 
likeable, and which even seemed not human, in 
that stature and look of his. His smile seemed to 

me alive with threats He was all artifice 

and cunning ; his speech was precise, and his 
replies could not be laid hold of, or wrested to his 
disadvantage.” 

However great the deeds of Boliemond, the voice 
of the j)eople, which is that of God, has ascribed all 
the glory of the crusade to Godfrey f , son of the 
count of Boulogne, margrave of Antwerp, duke of 
Bouillon and of Lothicr, and king of Jerusalem. 
Godfrey’s family, sprung, it is said, from Charle- 
magne, was already illustrated by great adventures 
and by signal misfortunes. His father, Eustache 
do Boulogne, was brother-in-law to Edw’ard the 
Confessor, and had missed succeeding him in 
England, whither he had been summoned by the 
Saxons to oppose William the Conqueror §. His 
maternal grandfather, Godfrey with the Beard, or 
Godfrey the Bold, duke of Lothier and of Brabant, 
who in like maflner had failed to become master 
of Lorraine, maintained a thirty years’ war with 
the emperors at the head of all Belgium, and 
burned the palace of the Carlovingians in Aix-Ia- 
Cliapelle. He was often defeated, banished, and a 
prisoner ; and his wife, Beatrice d’Este, mother of 
the famous countess Matilda, was unworthily de- 
tained in captivity by Henry III., who at last 
deprived her of her patrimony, and gave Lorraine 
to the house of Alsace. When, however, Hemy 
IV. was persecuted by the popes, and deserted by 
numbers of his former friends, the grandson of this ; 
banished man, the Godfrey of the crusade, did not 
fail in his duty to his suzerain. The emperor 
confided the imperial standard H to him, that 

• Annee Comnenae Alexias, edit. Paris, p. 404, Venice, 
p. 319- 

t Aoicel fjioi 
nv. Ibid. 

t Bom af B6zi, near Nivclle, in a chateau, which was 
still shown at the close of»the last century. 

§ See Thierry, Histoire de la Conqugte de I’Angleterre, 
t. L 

II Willelm. Tyr. 1. ix. c. 8. “The chiefs being summoned, 
the emperor asks to whom he can safely entrust the iin- 
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standard w'hich Godfrey’s ancestors had often 
made waver, and against which Matilda had sup- 
ported the banner of the Church ; but in Godfrey’s 
hands it was secure ; he slew the rival Ca'sar, 
Rodolph, the king raised up by the priestly party, 
with the spear of the standard* (a.o. lOBO), and 
then planted it victoriously on the walls of Rome, 
which he was the first to scale f. Yet, the having 
violated the city of St. Peter, and expelled the pope, 
sat heavily on his tender conscience. Whilst yet 
a child, he had often said that he would go with an 
army to J erusalem X ; and, as soon as the crusade 
w^ proclaimed, he sold his lands to the bishop of 
Liege, and set out for the Holy Land, at the head 
of an army of ten thousand horsemen and seventy 
thousand foot, French, Lorrains, ami Germans. 

Godfrey belonged to both nations, and spoke 
both tongues §. He was not tall ; his brother, 
Baldwin, was taller by the head ; but his strength 
was prodigious H- It is said, that with one blow of 
bis sword he “ unseamed ” a horseman from head 
to saddle ; and with one back stroke would ciit olf 
an ox’s or a camel’s head When in Asia, 
having one day lost liis way, ho found one of his 
companions in a cavern, engaged with a bear. He 
drew the beast’s rage upon himself, and slew it ; 
but the serious bites ho received kept him Jong to 
his bed. This heroic man was of singular j)uvity 
of mind : he never married, and died, without 
having known woman, at the age of thirty-eight**. 

penal standard, and commit the leadership of such large 
armies? And he was answered with one voice, that 
frey, the lord duke of Lothier, was beyond all fit and sulll- 
cient for that burden. And to him .... much gainsaying 
and very unwilling, he delivered the eagle. Bee, also, 
Alber. Tr. Font. ap. Leibnitzii Accession. Jlistor. i. 182. 

* Willelm. Tyr. ibid. “ Rodolpli’s army being broken 
and routed, in the sight of tlie emperor and of some of the 
chiefs, he plunged tiie spear of the standard which Jie bore 
right through the king’s heart, and thus transfixed, boro 
him lifelc"! to tl.o ground : then reared again the imperial 
banner, llioutrii all liloodv ’’ Alberic. loco citato. 

t Fatigue bringing on a violent fever, he vowed to take 
the cross, and was cured. Alberic. p. 180. Godefridus . . . . 
in oppugnando Romam partem man, qu® »>hi ol)tigeral, 
primus irrupit; postea, prae nimio labore, in nmiia siti 
nimium vinum hauriens, febrern quartanam nactus e«t. 
Audita autem fama viae HieroHolymitaiiio, illuc se ituruui 
vovit, si Deus illi redderet sanitatcin. Quo voto emisso, 
vires ejus penitus refloruerunt. 

t Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 12. Bicebat se desiderare profi- 
cisci Hierosolymam, et hoc non simpliciter, ut alii, sed rum 
violentia exercitus, si sibi suppeteret, magni.— His mother, 
St. Ida, dreamed one day that the sun descended into her 
bosom; which signified, says the contemporary biographer, 
that kings would proceed from her. Acta SB. April 13, 

р. Ml. 

§ Alberic ap. Leibnitz. Access. 1. 180. “Brought up as 
if on the border of each nation, and familiar with both 
tongues, he stood betwixt tbe Franks, the Germans, and 
the Teutons, who are fre(iuently wont to wrangle with cer- 
tain bitter and invidious jests, and reformed their social 
intercourse in many respects.” 

f| Willelm. Tyr. 1- ix. c. 5. Robustus *Rine exeraplo, 

с. 22. Alberic. p. 184. Rad. Cadom. c. 53. 

IT Robert. Monach. 1. iv. ix. ap. Bongars, p. 50. 75. — 
Another time, he %ut a Turk clean through the middle of 
the body. . . . “ The Turk was marie two Turks ; the one 
that was lower rode on to the city, the other swam, holding 
his bow, down the stream." Rad. Cadom. c. 35, p. 504. 
Guibert. Nov. 1. vii. c. 11, 12, 

*♦ Rad. Cadom. c. 14, p. 291. " Distinguished^ by his 

humility, elememy, sobriety, justice, and chastity, he shone 




170 ^'at'cwantSopL^^^^^ MARCH OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


Alex.is persuades them 
to do him homage. 


The council of Clermont was held in November, 
1095.* On the 15th of August, 1090, Godfrey 
departed with the Lorrains and Belgians, and took 
the route through Germany and Hungary. In 
September, William the Conqueror’s son, his son- 
in-law, the count of Blois, brother to the king of 
France, and the count of Flanders set forth, taking 
the route through Italy as far as Apulia, where 
they separated, one party crossing to Durazzo, 
another, turning Greece. In October, our South- 
erns, under llaymond de St. Gille, marched by 
way of Lombardy, Friuli, and Dalmatia. Bohemoiid, 
witlj his Normans and Italians, forced his way 
through the deserts of Bulgaria, which was the 
shortest and least dangerous passage, it being 
preferable to avoid the towns, and to encounter 
the Greeks in the open country only. The wild 
appearance of the first crusaders, led by Peter the 
Hermit, had alarmed the Byzantines, who bitterly 
repented their invitation to the Franks, but too 
late. They poured ui, in countless numbers, through 
every valley and avenue of the Empire — Constan- 
tinople being the place of rendezvous. Vain were 
the emperor’s cunning plans to cut them off by the 
way ; the massy strength of the barbarians broke 
through every snare ; Hugh of Vermandois was 
the only one who suffered himself to be entrapped : 
Alexis saw the army which he had made sure of 
destroying, arrive, division after division, at Con- 
stantiuo])le, to salute their good friend, the em- 
peror. The poor Greeks, condemned to see this 
fearful review of the human race defile before 
them, could not believe that the torrent would pass 
without carrying them along with it ; and there 
was enough to be alarmed at in the innumerable 
languages and strange costumes of these barbarians, 
whoso very familiarity and coarse pleasantries 
disconcerted the Byzantines. Whilst waiting until 
the whole army should be collected, they esta- 
blished themselves amicably in the Empire, did 
just as they did at home, and laid hands in their 
simplicity on whatever they fancied ; for instance, 
on the lead of the roofs of the churches, which they 
sold back to the Greeks •. The sacred palace was 
not a whit more respected ; they felt no awe of 
its ewarm of scribes and of eunuchs, and had 
neither taste nor imagination sufficient to be in- 
fluenced by the overpowering pomp and theatrical 
display of Byzantine majesty. Alexis had a fine 
lion, which was both the ornament and the terror 
of the palace : they killed it by way of sport. 

Constantinople, with all its marvels, was a great 
temptation for such as had only seen the mud-built 
cities of our West. Its gilded domes, marble 
palaces, and the master-pieces of antique art, which 
had been accumulated in the capital in proportion 
as the limits of the Empire had been contracted, 
presented an astonishing and mysterious whole 
which overwhelmed them, and which they were 
utterly at a loss to understand. The very variety 
of the manufactures, and of the merchandise ex- 
hibited for siile, was to them an inexplicable pro- 

rather the light of monhs than the leader of soldiers.” — He 
took with him a colony of monks, '">hom he settled at 
Jerusalem. 

* Guibert, 1. ii. c. 9. Detectis ecclesiis quae plumbo 
operkbantur, plumbum idem Graecis venale praebebant. 
(See, also, Baldric. Hist. Hierosolyra. ap. Bongars, p. 89.) 
— Thi^ it is true, applies only to the mob led by Peter the 

Hennu. 


blem. All they could comprehend was, that they 
longed for all they saw, and doubted whether the 
holy city was to be preferred to it. Our Normans 
and our Gascons would have been well content to 
finish the crusade here : they would willingly have 
said, like the little children of whom Guibert 
speaks — Is not this Jerusalem * ? ” 

Then came into their mind all the stratagems 
with which the Greeks had beset their march. They 
pretended that they had furnished them with un- 
wholesome food, and had poisoned the fountains f ; 
and laid to their charge the epidemic diseases 
which had been produced in the army, by alternate 
famine and intemperance. Bohemoud and the count 
of Toulouse argued, that they should stand on no 
scruple with regard to these poisoners, and that by 
way of castigation they should take Constantinople 
— they might then conquer the Holy Land at their 
leisure. It would have been an easy matter, had 
they been all agreed, but the Norman was con- 
scious that if he dethroned Alexis, this might only 
be to give the Empire to the Toulousan ; besides, 
Godfrey declared that he had not come to make 
war on Christians J. Bohemond supported his 
views, and found his virtue very profitable, since 
he got from the emperor every thing he wished §. 
Such was the tact of Alexis, that lie managed to 

1 persuade these conquerors, who could have crushed 
him 11, to do him homage, and to make their con- 
quest a fief of the Empire beforehand. Hugh 
took the oath first, then Bohemond, then Godfrey. 
Godfrey bent the kneo to the Greek, in whose 
hands he placed his own, and declared himself his 
vassal : an act which cost little to one of his meek 
disposition. In point of fact, the crusaders could 
not do without Constantinople. Since it was not 
theirs, they behoved to have it at least as their 
ally and friend. About to plunge into the deserts 
of Asia, it was the Greeks alone who could pre- 
serve them from ruin in case of reverse ; and to 
get rid of them, the Greeks promised whatever 
was asked of them, — provisions, auxiliary troops, 
and, especially, vessels to transport them as soon 
as possible across the Bosphorus, 
ki “Godfrey having set the example, all flocked to 
take the oath. Then one of then-, a count of high 
birth, had the audacity to seat himself in the im- 
perial throne. The emperor, long familiar with 
the outrecuidan.ee of the Latins, said notliing. But 
count Baldwin took the insolent noble by the 
hand, and led him away, giving him to understand 

• Ann. Comnen. Alexias. 

t Alberic. Tr. Font. p. 159. Toxica vel fluminibus vel 
cibis vel vestibus infundens. 

t Guibert. Nov. 1. hi. c. 4. Dux Godefridus, Hugo 
Magnus, Rothbertusque Flandrensis, et CBeteri, dixerunt 
quia nunquam contra aliquem qui Christiano censeatur 
agnoraine, arma portabant.— Gest. Franc. Hierosol. 1. ii. ap. 
Bongars, p. 5. Raymond d’Agiles, p. 141. Albert. Aq. 
1. ii. c. 14. 

§ He was led through a gallery in the palace, where, 
through a door, left open as if by accident, he saw a room 
filled from floor to ceiling with gold, silver, jewels, and 
prectouB moveables. “ What conquests,” he exclaimed, 
“might be won with such treasure at one’s command !” 
'Tis yours, was the immediate reply. It did not need 
much entreaty to induce him to accept it. Ann. Comnen. 
p. 303. 

n They spoke of the Greeks with sovereign contempt — 
“ Graeculos istos omnium inertissimos,” etc. Guibert. Nov. 
1. hi. c. 3. 



Losses of the crusaders 
on their march. 


FALL OF ANTIOCH, 


Discovery of the 
holy lance. 


! 


that the emperors were not wont to suffer those 
who had done them homage, and who had become 
tlieir men, to sit by their side ; one should conform, 
he urged, to the customs of the country where one 
lived. The other made no reply, but regarded thei 
emperor with an angry look, muttei’ing in his own 
tongue some words which may be translated as 

nrn n^captaia s^rp s ta a di a g ! ’ The emperor saw 
his lips moving, and got an interpreter to explaui 
what he said, but made no remark at the time. 
Only when tlie counts, after the ceremony was 
over, withdrew and saluted the emiicror, he took 
this proud baron aside, and inquired who he was, 
his country, and his origin. ‘ I am a pure Frank,’ 
was the reply, ‘and among the noblest. I only 
know one thing, which is, that in my own land 
there is an old church at the place wdiere three 
roads meet, and wliere, whoever desires an adven- 
ture, comes to pay liis orisons to God, and wait for 
his advei’sary. But vainly have I waited at tliis 
cross-road, no one durst come.’ — ‘Well!’ said the 
emperor, ‘if you have found no opponent as yet, 
the time is come ivheu you will not fail to meet 
one * ! ’ ” • 

Behold them in Asia, the Turkish cavalry before 
them. The heavy mass advances, harassed upon 
the flanks. The crusaders first sit down before 
Nicea, for the Greeks wishing to recover that city 
led them there. Unskilled in the art of besieging 
fortified places, they might, wdth all their valour, 
have lingered there for ever ; but at any rate, 
they served to alarm the besieged, who entered 
into negotiations with Alexis, so that one morning 
the Franks saw the emperor’s banner floating over 
the walls, and they were hade from the ramparts 
to respect an imperial city f. 

They pursued, then, their route to the South, 
punctually escorted by the Turks, who cut off all 
loiterers ; hut they suffered still tnore from their 
numbers. Notwithstanding the succours of the 
Greeks, sufficient provisions could not be got 
together for them, and water was every moment 
failing them on the arid hills they had to traverse. 

* D uring one halt, jjY*" 

tl|irs ^^r “ chace belonging to the great' 

lords, which were led in leash, died,” says thd 
clironicler, “ by the way, and the falcons died onl 
the wrists of those who bore them. The women’s 
sufferings brought on untimely labour ; and they 
remained all naked on the plain, without bestowing 
a thought on tlieir new-born children +.” 

Light cavalry to oppose that of the Turks, would 
have been of great advantage to them : what could 


* Ann. Comnen. Alexias, ed. Paris, p. 301. ‘O 5^ 4>pay- 

yof fx4;v e'lfxi KcxBapoi, iiprj, tS)v €uyei>uiVt en ItTra/xai. 

• . . . Tavra 6 /latriXei/r uKriKodov, Ei jroXt^iOK totc 

ovx eupev, Traptari ffot katpdf o ttoWiov ae 
e}in\Tfaii>v, &c. 

t ” At the same time he sent large presents to the chiefs, 
and solicited their friendship both by letters, and through 
his deputies. He returned them a thousand thanks for this 
loyal “Service, and for the addition they had thus mad^o the 
Empire.” Willelm. Tyr. 1. iii. c. 12.—" He sent,” says 
Guibert (1 iii. c. 9), " numerous gifts to the princes, and 
large alms to the poor ; thus sowing the seeds of hate 
amongst those of middling condition, from whom his muni- 
ficence seemed to be turned away.” See, also, Raymond 
d'Agiles, p 142. 
t Albertus Aquens. 1. iii. c. 2. 


1 their heavily-armed lances do against these clouds 
of vultures ? The crusading army marched, ira- 
I prisoned, so to speak, in a circle of turbans and of 
i cimeters. Once only did tlie Turks endeavour to 
stop them, and offer thorn battle. It did not turn 
to their account. They felt wliat the weight of 
their arms could do, to whom tliey were so supe- 
^ rior in desultory warfare and with missile weapons. 
Nevertheless, the loss of the crusaders was im- 
mense. 

Thus harassed, t hey forced the ir w^ay through 
Cilicia, and as far as Antiocj i. The army desired to 
press onwards to Jerusalera ; but their leaders in- 
sisted on stopping, for they were impatient to i*ealixe 
their ambitious dreams. Already they had disputed, 
sword ill hand, w hose Tai’sus was to be, both Biild- 
w’in and Tancred claiming to have been the firat to 
enter it ; but the army, caring little for the private 
interests of tlie chiefs, and not wishing to he j 
delayed, demolished another city, about which a 
similar dispute was on the point of breaking out*. 

The gi*eat ci^ of iVlitiach. contained three hun- 
i3rurches, an(lJCyjur .hundred and 
fifty towers ; and had been the metropolis of a i 
huiidredf and fifty-three bishoprics f — a fine prize 
for the count of St. Gillo and Bohemoiid, and its 
possession alone could console them for having 
missed Constantinople. Bohemondwas themoreahie 
of the two, and opened a correspondence with the 
citizens. The crusaders, deceived here as they had| 

strifandwg fiium tliftmaUs;}: ; hut this did not hinder 
them from o pteri ng the city, or count llaymond 
from throwing his fidlqyfjBca into some of the 
towers, and fortifying^liimself there. The a buii- 

s neh long dep rivations. »tf‘ 

Tlieir waste soon ex- 
hausted the plenty before them, and they were 
again reduced to famine, when a vast army of 
Turks arrived to beleaguer tliem in their new 
conquest. Hugh of France, Stephen of Blois, and 
numbers besides, conceived the destruction of tho 
army at hand, and, escaping, spread the news of 
the disastrous failure of the crusade. 

And, indeed, to such excess of prostration were 
those who remained reduced, that Bohernond wits 
obliged to have the houses fired §, to force them 
to leave the slieltcr where they lay cowering. 
Religion supplied a still more efficacious means. 
One of the common men, warned in a dream, 
announced to tho chiefs that by digging in a certain 
Bp<it, they would find the holy lance which had 

* Raym. de Agil. p. 161. " Rising weak and infirm from 
their beds, they came to the walls leaning on sticks ; and 
stones, such, as three or four pair of oxen could hardly draw, 
a famished mv would easily heave from the walls, when 
they would roll to a distance." 

t Guibert, Novig 1. vi c. 16 Trecentas et sexa 

ginta ecclesias suis cingens ambitibus .... circumpositis 
eidero quadringentis quinquaginta turribus. — Centum quin- 
quaginta trium episcoporum. . . . . — AlMh’ic makes the 
number of the churches only three hundred and forty p, 159. 

t Gesta Francorum, c. 20. Summo diluctilo audientes 
ilH, qui foris eran^n tentoriis, vehementi8t»iinum rumorem 
strepere per civitatem, exierunt festinantes, et viderunt 

vexillum Boamundi. Fulcher Carnot, p. 302 VexU- 

lum Buamundi rubicunduin. 

§ Guibert, 1. v. c. 21. Cum . . . . vix aliquos suaderc 
valeret .... gravi animadversione citatus, Jubet ignem 
supponi. 



172 ^the CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. {fo99: 

piercej the side of our Lord •. He deponed to 
the truth of his revelation by submitting to the 
ordeal of fire, and was burnt ; but, nevertheless, 
they shouted a miracle +. Giving the horses all 
the forage that remained, and choosing the moment 
when the Turks were disporting and drinking, 
thinking themselves secure of their famished prey, 
they sallied forth at every gate, and with the holy 
lance at their head. Their numbers seemed to them 
to be doubled by squadrons of angels ; they broke 

1 through and scattered the innumerable army of 
;the Turks J, and became masters of the country 
round Antioch, and of the road to Jerusalem. 

efforts to keep possession of its towers §. The 

; yet 

ho could not escape accompanying the anny and 
assisting at the siege of Jerusalem. That vast 
anny had by this time been thinned down to five- 
and-twenty thousand men; but these were all 
^ knights and their immediate retainers. The com- 
mon herd had found a tomb in Asia Minor and in 
Antioch. 

The B'atimites of Egypt, who, like the Greeks, 
had summoned the Franks against the Turks, in 
like manner repented 11 . Having taken Jerusalem 
from the Turks, they essayed to keep it in their 
own hands, and are said to have assembled forty 
thousand men for its defence. The crusaders, 
/who, in the first transports of enthusiasm into 
/ which they had been thrown at the sight of the 
' holy city, had felt assured of carrying it by assault, 
were repulsed by the besieged. They found them- 

* Raymond, de Agil. p. 155. 1 have seen these things 

which I speak of, and there (in battle) I bore the lance of 
the Lord.” — Foulcher de Chartres exclaims, “ Hearken to a 
fraud, and not a fraud!'' and afterwards, “He found a 
lance, perhaps deceitfully hidden." c. 10. 

t Raymond, de Agil. p. 169. “He was burnt, because 
he had doubted for a moment : he said so to the people as 
he stepped out of the flames, and the people glorified God.” 
According to Guibert de Nogent, he left the burning pile 
safe and sound, but the crowd threw themselves upon him, 
and tore off his dress to keep pieces of it as relics, and the 
poor man, bandied to and fro, died of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. L. vi. c. 22. 

% Raym. de Agil. p. 55. Multiplicavit insuper adeo 
Dorainus exercitum nostrum, ut qui ante pugnam pauciores 
eramus quam hostes, in hello plures eis fuimus. 

§ ^‘Tancred,” says his historian, Raoul de Caen, “ was at 
first very eager to fall upon the Provenfals; but he remem- 
bered that it is forbidden to shed Christian blood, and he 
preferred having recourse to the expedients proposed by 
Guiscard. He introduced his men under cover of the night, 
and when they found themselves in force, they drew their 
swords and drove out Raymond’s soldiers with many blows. 
.... The origin of this hatred,” he adds, “ was a quar- 
rel about forage at the siege of Antioch. Foragers of both 
nations, tr 3 ring in the same quarter, had cor^e to blows for 
the corn there . . . . ; since which time, whenever they 
met, they laid down their load, and set to with fists, the 
stnmgest carrying off the spoil.” C. 98, 99, p 318.— Raymond 
and his followers alterw^ds maintained the authenticity of 
the holy lance,*i“ because other nations, in their simplidty, 
brought offerings to it, which swelled Raymond’s purse : but 
the crafty Bohemond (non imprudem, multividut. Rad. C^. 
p. 317. Robert. Mon. ap. Bongars, p.-40) discovered the 
whole trick— which embittered the quarrel.” C. 101, 102. 

y Willelm. Tyr. 1. vii. c. 19 Unde factum est, ut 

hostes quos prius quasi fortiores horruerant, nunc per noa- 
trorum operam dejectos, et con&actis vlribus, in imo viden- 
tea eonstitutos, nostrorum auxilium, quod prius instanter 
nbiiis dxpetlerant, contemncbant. 

selves compelled to resort to the slow process of a 
siege, and to sit down before the city in this deso- 
late region, alike destitute of trees and of water. 

It seemed as if the demon had blasted every thing 
with his breath, at the approach of the army of 
•Christ. Sorceresses appeared on the walls who 
liurled fatal words at the besiegers. Ibut it was not 
ny words^jat they were ansvvered ; and one of 
them, in the midst of her conjurations, was struck 
by a stone launched from the machines of the 
Christians*, which had been made under the 
direction of the viscount of Bearn, from the trees 
of the only wood which the neighbourhood furnished, 
and which by his orders had been cut down by the 
Genoese and Gascons. Two moveable towers were 
built, one for the count of St. Gille, and the other 
for the duke of Lorraine. Daily, for eight days, 
and barefooted, the crusadei’s had walked in pro- 
cession round Jerusalem f ; which done, a general 
^sault was made by the whole array, Godfrey’s 
/lower rolled to the walls, and on Friday, the 15th 

If July, 1099, at three o’clock, on the very <lay, 
^d at the very hour of the Passion, Godfrey of 

tlerusalcni. TbA foaffld 

massaci’e followedJt : f()r the crusaders, iu their 
blind fury, not taking into account the distance of 
time, believed that in each infidel they slew in 
Jerusalem, they put to death cue of the execu- 
tioners of Jesus Christ §. 

* Willelm. Tyr. 1. viii c. 15. 

t Guibert, 1 vii. c. 16. They did this in hopes that 
the miracle of Jericho might be repeated : Memores Jhoii- 
conti quondam casus .... cum multa spirituum et cor- 
porum contritione processiones agendo, sanctorum noinina 
ilebiliter inclamando, nudipedalia exercendo, Jherusaloni 
circumeunt. Alberic. ap, Leibnitzii Accession, Hislor. i. 
175. 

% During the siege, the native Christians had been most 
cruelly used by the infidels. See William of Tyre, 1. viii 
c. 8. 

§ The Mussulman poet, Abivardi, composed a poem on 
the taking of Jerusalem, of which the following is the 
sense : — 

“We have mingled blood with the abundance of our tears. ' 
There is no shelter left us against tUi misfortunes that 
threaten us. — Sad arms for a man to shed tears, when war 
fires all around with sparkling swords!— 0 children of 
Islamism, many battles remain for you to maintain, in which 
your heads will roll at your feet !— How sleep and close one’s 
eyelids, when a prey to commotions which would awaken 
the soundest sleeper? — Your brethren in Syria have only the 
backs of their camels to rest upon, or the entrails of vul- 
tures. — The Romans cover them with disgrace ; and yovi, 
you suffer your garments effeminately to sweep the ground, 
like one who has nothing to fear !— How much blood has 
been shed ! How many women who have only had their 
hands left to shield their charms ! — The shock is so fearful 
between the strokes of the lance and of the sword, that the 
fear of the same would turn children’s heads grey. — Such is 
this war, that those very ones who fly its rage in the hope 
of safety, soon gnash their teeth with regret. — I seem to see 
him who sleeps at Medina (Mahomet), rise and cry out with 
all his strength, O children of Haschem! — What! my people 
do not fly to meet the enemy lance in hand, when the very 
foundations of religion are crumbling beneath their feet ! — 
They dare not approach the fire, for fear of death, and do 
not see that dishonour is an ever-enduring wound !— Will 
then the chiefs of the Arabs resign themselves to such evils, 
and the warriors of Persia submit to such degradation t — 
Would to God, since they no longer fight through zeal for 
religion, that they would offer resistance in order to save 
their neighbours !— If they renounce heavenly rewards, 




GODFREY, KING OP JERUSALEM. 


When it appeared to them that they had suffi-f 
cieutly avenged our Saviour, that ia, when hardly! 
an inhabitant was left alive in the city, they,rfipaired[ 
with tear§ and beatings of tha-breast^ 

to woralpj the holy tomb. The next question was, 
who was to be king of tlie conquest, who was to 
have the melancholy honour of defending Jerusa- 
lem, A court of inquiry was held on each of the 
princes, in order to choose the worthiest ; and to 
come at their secret vices, their servants were 
questioned. The choice would probably have fallen 
on the count of St. Gilie, the richest of the cru- 
saders, had not his servants, in their fear of being 
kept by him at Jerusalem, made no scruple of 
blackening their master’s character, and so sparing 
him the pains of sovereignty. When the duke of 
Lorraine’s servants wei*e examined in their turn, 
they could find nothing to say against him, except 
that he* remained too long in the churches, even 
beyond the horn’s of service, and stayed enquiring of 
the priests the stories represented in the sacred 
images and paintings, to the great discontent of 
his friends, who were thus kept waiting for their 
dinner*. Godfrey r esigned himself to the burden J|' 
but would nol assume thc^kingly crown in a 8p(» 
in which the Saviour had worn one of thorns •fJ 
The only title he would accept was, that of defejj- 
der and b^rqn of the h oly' To tlie 

patriarcirs claim to Jerusalem and the whole king- 
dom, he made no objection, but freely surrendered 
all in presence of the people, and only reserved for 
himself the possession, that is to say, the defence 
of the city In the very fii*st year of his reigiiJ 
he liad to fight an innumerable army of EgyptiansJ 
who had attacked the crusivders at Ascaion. He 
had, in short, a never-ending war on his hands, 
and found his conquest to be nothing but irreme- 
diable misery — one long martyrdom. The Arabs 
infested his kingdom from the beginning, pene- 
trating to the very gates of the cfipital, so that it 
was hardly possible to till the land. Tancred was 
the only chief that remained with Godfrey ; wh(A 
could with difficulty detain three hundred knights' 
to defend the Holy Laud §. 

Yet was it a great thing for Christendom thus 
to occupy, in l^ie very midst of the infidels, the 
cradle of their religion. A petty Asiatic Europe 
was formed here, in the likeness of the great ; and 
feudality was organized even under a severer form 
than it had assumed in any western country. The 
li ierarchical order, an d all the dnt i Mta of foiidal 
j iiKtic e -in..libLe.-iaia QUa. assi se pr 

J erusale m, by.Godfroy and his ha runs ; and there 

when danger call® them, will not they at least be attracted 
by the hope of booty ! ” Biblioth^que de® Croisades, Extraits 
des Auteurs Arabes, par M. Reinaud. 

• Willelm. Tyr. 1. ix. c. 2 Sed de singulis inia- 

ginibus et picturis rationem exigebat a sacerdotibus, et iis 
qui horum videbantur habere peritiam; ita quod sodis suis, 
affectis aliter, in tasdium verteretur . . . . et prandia .... 
minus tempestive magisque insipida sumerentur. Alberic. 
p. 179. 

t Guihert, 1. vU. Alberic. p. I8.t. • 

t Willelm. Tyr. 1. ix. c. 16. 

5 Id. ibid. c. 19. He had two thousand infantry, as well. 
Dux solus, et dominus Tancredus .... a domino duce | 
erat detentus . . . . ut vix invenirentur equites trecenti et 
peditum duo millia.— At Antioch, Tancred had rwom that 
he would not abandon his post so long as forty knights re- 
mained with him. Guibert, 1. v, c. 18. 


Feudalism established 

in Palestine. W 3 


were present a prince of Galilee, a marquis of 
Ja.ffa, and a baron of Sidon. The addition of these 
titles of the middle age, to the most venerable 
names of biblical antiquity, sounds like a bvir- 
lesque; and, assuredly, Daniel had seen in no 
vision, that a duke of Lorraine would crow'u the 
fortress of David with battlements, or that a bar- 
baric giant from the West, a Gaul,— a fair head 
masked with iron,— would call himself marquis of 
Tyre. 

Our language, * 

carried by tlie Normans into England and Sicily,/ 
was intreduced into Asia by the crusade. Tlfd 

tSL Irelwid. The Westerns went under the com- 
mon name of Franks *. And, however weak the 
French monarchy might still be, the brother of 
the cypiier Thilippe the Fii-st, that very Hugh of 
Vermandois who had fled from Antioch, was 
nevertheless styled by the Greeks the brotlier of 
the chief of the Christian princes, and of the kinir 
of the kings f . 


CHAPTER IV. 

TER.MINATION OF TIIR CIllJ.SADK,— THE COMMONS. — 

ABELARD. — THE FIRST HALF OF THE TWELFTH 

CENTURY. 

It is for God to rejoice over his work, and to say 
— this is good. Not so with man. When he has 
finished his work, when ho lias wrought well, when 
he has run and sweated, when he has gaiiuKl his 
end, and at length has hold of tho desired object, 
he ceases to know it, he lets it fall from his handsi 
and conceives a disgust both at it and himselfJ 
Then he no longer wishes to live : all liis efl'orts 
have but succeeded in depriving him of his God. 
Thus, Alexander died of sorrow when he had con- 
quered Asia, and Alaric, wlien he had taken Rome. 

• Guibert, 1. ii. c. 1. Last year I conversed with an 
archdeacon of Mentz, touching tlie rebellion of his country- 
men, and I heard him calumniate our king and people, 
solely because the king had received and hospitably en- 
treated our lord pope Pascal, as well aa his princes. He 
derided the French so far, as to call them In scorn Frmwnt. 
Then I said to him, ‘ If you hold the French to be so weak| 
and cowardly, as to presume to insult by your witticisms aj^ 
name, the fame of wliich has reached as far as the Indian ‘ | 
ocean, tell me to whom pope Urban applied for succour |l 
against the .Turks t Was it not to the French ? ' ’’—Id. 1. Iv. 
c. 3. “ Our iginces, having held a council, resolved to 
build a fort on the summit of a mountain, which they called 
Malreguard, for a new point of defence against the ’Turks.” 
The French tongue was the most used in the army of the 
crusaders. 

f 'O fiaertSeiff t&v PaatXitav, Kai apxtjTSS' tov <t>payytKOu 

iTTpoTov. Matthew Paris (ad ann. 1254) and Froissart (t. iv, 
p. 207), give the king of France the title of Mex Regum, and 
style him chief all Christian kings.— The Turks them- 
selves wished to make out a descent from the Pranks. 
Dicunt se esse de Francorutn generatione (the reason they 
gave was, that “ No man was naturally a soldier, save be 
was Frank or Turk ”) quia nullus homo naturaliter delx't 
esse miles nisi Turci et Fraud. Gesta Franconim, ap. 
Bongars, p. 7. 
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tiw-Bast 

and W e st diminished. 


RESULT OF THE CRUSADE. 


Humanising effect 
of the crusade. 


No sooner could Godfrey of Bouillon call the Holy 
Land his, than he sat down prostrate and dis- 
couraged, and longed to rest in its bosom. Little 
and great, in this we all resemble Alexander and 
Godfrey — the historian and the hero fall under the 
same category. The cold and dry Gibbon himself 
suffers an ex[)ression of regret to escape, on his 
great work’s being brought to a close * ; and I, if 
1 dare speak of myself in the same breath, look 
forward with fear equal to my hopes, to the term 
of the long crusade through past ages, which I am 
und<;rtakiiig for my country. 

The men of the middle age felt sad when they 
'had accomplished their adventurous enterprize, 
and enjoyed the so much longed for Jerusalem. 
Six hundred thousand men had started, bearing 
the cross. But five-and-twenty thousand remained 
when they left Antioch ; and, when they had taken 
the holy city, Godfrey stayed to defend it with 
three hundred knights, and a few others were sta- 
tioned at Tripoli with Raymond ; others at Odessa 
with Baldwin ; and a few at Antioch with Bohe- 
rnond. Only ten thaugawd^- wo t i r e yia i te d Europe 
— what had become of all the rest ? They might 
easily be tracked through Hungary, the Greek 
empire, and Asia, by the bones which whitened 
the roads. Such mighty efforts to have this result ! 
It is not surprising to find the victor himself con- 
ceive a disgust for life. Godfrey blamed not God, 
but he languished and died +. 

’Tis that he had no conception of tlie true result 
of the crusade ; a re.sult which, thotigh it could 
iK'ither be seen nor touched, was not the less real. 
Europe and Asia had been brought together, and 
had recognized each other. Already liad the 
hatred which spi’ings from ignorance been di- 
minished ; as is evident from the language of con- 
temporary writers, before and after the crusade. 

It was laughable,” says the fierce ILiymond 
d’Agilos, “ to see the 'Purks, ju’essed on all sides 
by our men, cast themselves flying one on the 
otlier, pushing each other over the precipices : 
’twas an amusing and cheering sight 

After the crusade, all is chang<'d §. King Bald- 
win, Godfrey’s bvt>ther and successor, marries a 
woman of noble birth “from among the Gentiles 
of the country H.” He adopts the customs of the 

♦ “ My pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind, by tlie idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that 
wdiatsoever might be the future date of my History, the life 
of the historian might be short and precarious.” Life of 
(Jibbon, prelixed to his Decline and Fall, &c. 

t Guibert, Nov. 1. vii. c. 22. “ The prince of a neigh- 
bouring tribe of Gentiles, sent him presents infected with a 
deadly poison. Godfrey took them without the least dis- 
trust, fell suddenly ill, took to his bed, aud died shortly 
after. According to others, he died a natural death.” 

t Raym. de Agiles, ap. Bongars, p. 149. Jocundum 
spectaculum tandem post ipulta tempora nobis factum. 
.... Accidit ibi quoddam satis nobis jocundum atque 
delectabUe.— -Relating how the count of Toulou.se one day 
had his prisoners’ eyes put out, and their hands, feet, and 
noses cut off, he adds, “ It is not easy to do justice to the 
bravery and wisdom conspicuously displayed by the count 
here." 

f Guibert, I viii. c. 43. Guibert acknowledges that the 
Saracens may attain a certain degree of virtue : “ The elder 
Robert was hospitably entertained by a Saracen .... of 
holy life, that is, for them.” L. iii. c. 24. 

It Id.sl. viL c. 36. “ He displayed the greatest pomp in 


natives, wears flowing robes, suffers his beard to 
grow, and enforces obeisance after the oriental 
fashion. He begins to account the Saracens human 
beings. When his physicians desired, once that he 
was wounded, to inflict a similar wound on a pri- 
soner, in order to study the nature of the hurt*, 
he refused permission ; and, in pity to a Mu.ssulman 
woman who was taken in labour, he halted with liis 
army, rather than abandon her in the desert +. 

And what is the effect of the crusade on the 
Christians as regards each other 1 Humanity, 
charity, and equality have been the lessons taught 
by this fellowship in extremity of peril and of 
misery. Christendom, momentarily collected under 
the same banner, has felt a sort of European 
patriotism "X- Whatever the temporal views mixed 
up with their enterprise, the greater number have 
ta.sted the sweets of virtue, and at least dreamed 
of holiness ; have striven to rise above themselves, 
and have become Christians, at least in hate of the 
infidels §. 

The day on which, without distinction of freemen 
\and of serfs, the powerful among them called tlieir 
I followers, — that day w as the era of 

Ifreedomll. Man having been for a moment drawn 
«our of local servitude, and led in full blaze of day 
through Europe and Asia by the great movement 

his duchy, so much so, that whenever he went forth he 
caused a golden buckler to be borne before him, in the shape 
of a Greek buckler, and on wliich w'ns the figure of an 
eagle. Adopting the customs of the Oentilc.s, he wore long 
robes, let his beard grow, gave car to those vvljo paid him 
adoring homage, eat on carpets laid on the ground, and, 
W'hen entering any of his towns, two knights sounding their 
trumpets preceded his car.” 

* Id. ibid. c. 13. “No man’s life,” he said, “not e\en 
were he lowest of the low, should be risked for so slight a 
chance of benefit.”— Speaking of the first crusaders, Albert 
d’Aix says, “ God punishes them for their fearful cruelty to 
the Jews, for God is just, and desires not force to be used to 
bring any one to him.” 

t He gave his own cloak to cover her . . . . “ mantello 
suo, quo erat indutus, earn involvens ” . . . . Will. Tyr. 
1. X. c. 11. 

X We have already shown that the barons gave up their 
respective war-cries for the crusaders’ cry, “ God wills it.” — 
“ Who has ever heard tell of so man3t nations, speaking 
different tongues, being collected together in one army — 
Franks, Flemings, Frisons, Gauls, Britons, Allobroges, Lor- 
rainers, Germans, Bavarians, Normans, Scotch, English, 
Aquitanians, Apulians, Iberians, Dacians, Greeks, Arme- 
nians? When a Briton or German spoke to me, I could 
give him no answer. But, although divided by such differ- 
ences of language, we all seemed so many brothers and 
near relatives, united by one kindred spirit, for love of our 
Lord. If any of us lost any thing belonging to him, he who 
had found it carried it carefully about with him, and for 
many days, until by reiterated inquiry he had discovered 
the loser, to whom he right gladly restored it, as it behoves 
men who have undertaken a holy pilgrimage.” Fulcher. 
Carnot, p. 389. 

§ “ Whence it came to pass, that neither harlot nor 
brothel was allowed, or even suffered to be spoken of; espe- 
cially since they dreaded being delivered up to the sword by 
the judgment of God : and if any unmarried woman was 
founffwith child, she and her guilty accomplice were con- 
signed to cruel tortures.” Guibert, Nov. 1. iv. c. 15. — The 
sensual manners of the Turks were a striking contrast to 
this Christian chastity. After the great battle of Antioch, 
new-born infants, of whom the Turkish women had lain in, 
were found in the fields and woods. Guibert, 1. v. 

B Raym. de Agiles, p. 163, and else where— Pauperes 
nostii. 




Enunciation of tlie doctrine 
of equality. 


BIRTH OF POPULAR POWER. 
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of the crusade, encountered liberty whilst he 
sought Jerusiileni. The liberating trumpet of the 
archangel, which the world fancied it had heard in 
the year 1000, was sounded a century later by the 
preaching of the crusade. A t th e f o ot of t h^ 
feudal tower, which oppressed it bylta HarlEenin;^ 
shadow, awoke the village ; ai r^ tluit ruthless man 
who hadonlyjstooped down from his vulture's nest 
to despbiThis vassals, armed them himself, h‘(l 
them wjth^him, lived, with them, suffered with 
them : coihrriuihty of suffering touched his heart. 
Moi^e than one serf could say to his superior, “ My 
lord, 1 found a cup of water for you in tlie desert 
— I shielded you with niy body at the siege of 
Antioch, or of Jerusalem.” 

Strange adventures, singular chances, could notll 
fail to attend such an enterprise. To have sur- *j 
vived the fearful destruction which swept off so 
many nobles, in not a few instances conferred a 
nobility of its own. A man’s worth was then 
known. The serfs had their own page of history, 
which told of their heroic acts. The relatives of 
the dead became the kindred of martyrs ; and: 
decked out their fathers and brothers in the old 
legends of the Church. Ihey knew that it was a 
poor man who had saved Antioch by discovering 
the holy lance, whilst the sons and brothers of 
kings had fled from that city. They knew that 
the pope had not gone to the crusade, and that the 
sanctity of monks and priests had been eclipsed by 
the holiness of a layman, — Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Then Jjd Imm.-inh j; liegLn. liojionr liergejf.in 
1’5e first revolutions of the 
commons precede, or follow hard upon, the yearij| 
1 100 ; when they broached the notion that each * 
ought to be free to disiiose of the produce of hu 
owu labour, and to marry his children withoui 
another’s consent, and were emboldened to believi 
that they had a right to go and come, to sell anc 
buy, and even suspected, in the excess of thei] ' 
presumptuousness, t hat men ghanoja . 

ecpial. 

Tip to this t i mn i tt l'T f nnjn idr rblr i ir> tin"ii?f rqnnl ity 
h q,d pever been c l early eq9unc e(L W e are, indeed, 
told that before the year 1000, the peasants of 
Normandy had*broke out in revolt ; but it was. 
easily suppressed. A few knights scoured the' 
country, dispersed the v'MeinSf cut off their feet 
and hands, and the matter was forgotten *. Gene| 
rally speaking, the peasants had too little com4 
munication with each other ; so that their jacqueA 
ties all failed in the middle age ; and it must, alas n 
be confessed, they were also too degraded by 1 
slavery, and rendered too brutal and savage by/ 
tlie extremity of their sufferings, to have usedlJ 
victory otherwise than barbarously. 

It was in the populous burghs which had ri8enl| 
round the castles, and particularly round the! 
churches, that ideas of liberty mostly fermented.f 


* “The rustics having held many meeting* over all Nor- 
mandy, unanimously determined to live as they pleased, 
and, in contempt of all laws, took the short cuts yirough 
the woods, or used the rivers and fords at will (quatenus 
tam in silvartun compendiis quam in aquarum commerciis, 
nullo obsistente ante statuti juris obice, legibus uterentur 

suis) The writer adds, that after the severe handling 

they got, as mentioned in the text (truncatis manibus ac 
pedibus, inutites suis remisit), they gave up their meetings, 
and returned to their ploughs. Will. Gemet. 1. v. ap. Scr. 
R. Pr. X. 185. 


Liberty begins in cen- 
tral Prance. 


FopvlatioiU , in these burghs, 

by grauta Qf .huid frum their lay or ecclesiastical 
lords, who were auxious to increase their strength 
and the number of their vassals. They were not 
Jftrge, commercial cities, like those in the south of 
France, and in Italy; but carried on manufactures 
of the coarser kind, had some smiths, many 
weavers, butchere, and in the burghs lying on tho 
high roads, hostellers. Sometimes, their lords 
would alluro skilful artisans — to embroider the 
stole or forge the annour ; and these men could not 
but have some liberty allowed them, sinco they 
carried their all in their hands and arms, and 
would otherwise have fled tho country. 

Hndigjaty, then, w as Imve its b fgp ming in the 
t owns, in the tftWjUft of the centre of France*, which 
were to bo called privilened towns, or communes, 
and which would either receive or extort their 
franchises. The general pretext w^as the necessity 
of securing the inhabitants from the oppression and 
robbery of the feudal lords : the special, the defence 
of the Isle of France against the pre-eminently 
feudal country, Normandy. “ At this period,” 
says Orderic Vital, “ the jiopular community was 
established by tlie bishops, so that the priests ac- 
companied the king to sieges and battles, with tlie 
banners of their parishes and their parishioners.” 
According to tho same historian, it was a Montfort 
(an illustrious family, which, in the following cen- 
tury, destroyed liberty in the south of France and 
founded that of England), Amaury de Montfort, 
who counselled Louis-le-Gros, after his defeat at 
I Brenneville, to oppose the Normans with the men 
of the communes arrayed under the bannera of 
their re.spective parishes, (a. d. 1119 f.) But 
when these commons returned to the shelter of 
their own walls, they rose in their demands. It 
was death to their humble thoughts of themselves 
when they saw flying before their parochial ban- 
ners mighty horses and their noble horsemen, 
when, with Louis-le-Gros, they had put a stop to 
the robberies of the Rocheforts, and had forced the 
den of the Coucys. With the poet of the twelfth 
century, they could exclaim, “We are men as they 
are ; as great heart have we ; as much endure can 
we 4:.” All coveted a few franchises or privileges, 

* Order. Vit. 1. ii. Tunc ergo conimunltas in Francia 
popularls statuta est a preesulibus, ut praesbyteri comitaren- 
tur regi ad obsidionem vel pugnam cum vexillis et paro- 
chianis omnibus. 

t Id. 1. xii. 

t “Li paisan e li vilain 

Cil del boscage e cil del plain, 

Ne sal par kel entichement, 

Ne ki les meu primierement ; 

Par vinz, par trentaines, par cen* 

Unt tenuz plusurs parlemenz 

#Friv6ement ont porparle 
E plusurs I’ont entre els Jur6 
Ke jamez, par lur volonU, 

N’arunt seingnur ne avo^. 

Seingnur ne lur font se mal nun ; 

Ne poent aveir od els raisuil^f 
Ne lur gaainz, ne lur laburs ; 

Chescun Jur vunt k grant dolurs 

Ti(fe jur sunt lur bestes prises 
Pur aies e pur servlses .... 

‘ Pur kei nus laissum damagier? 

Metum nus fors de lor dangler ; 

Nus sumes homes cum il sunt, 

Tex membres avum cum il unt ^ 

Et altresi grans cors avum, 
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The Church lays the foundation fw mil? nrwiMrkxrc monarch humbles the bftrojjf J)y 

of the power of the people. Ulolli vii’ J nci UUMMUINO. means of the commons.,. 


find offered to purchase them ; for, needy and 
fvretched its they were, poor artizaiis, smiths, and 
jXveavere, suffered to cluster for shelter at the foot 
of f castle, or fugitive serfs crowding round a 
church, they could manage to find money ; and men 
of this stamp were the founders of our liberties. 
They willingly starved themselves to procure the 
means of purchase ; and king and barons rivalled 
each other in selling charters which fetched so high 
ia price. 

This revolution took place all over the kingdom 
under a thousand different forms, and with but lit- 
tle disturbance ; so that it has only atti'acted notice 
with regard to seme towns of the Oise and the 
Somme, which, placed in less favourable circum- 
stances, and belonging to two different lords, one 
a layman, the other ecclesiastical, resorted to the 
king for a solemn guarantee of concessions often 
violated, and maintained a precarious liberty at the 
cost of several centuries of civil war. To these 
towns the name of communes has been more particu- 
larly applied ; and the wars they had to wage form 
a slight but dramatic incident in this great revolu- 
tion, which was operating silently and under differ- 
ent forms in all the towns of the north of France. 

’Twas in brave and choleric PJsftcdy, whose com- 
mons had so soundly beaten tb© jNQ;cnians-^ihlhe 
country of Calvin, and of so many other revolu- 
tionary spirits — that these explosions took place. 
Noyon, Beauvais, Laon, three ecclesiastical lord- 
ships*, were the first communes ; to these may be 
added St. Quentin. Here the church had laid the 
foundations of a powerful democracy. We shall 
afterwards have occasion to inquire, when we come 
to the revolutions of the commons of Flanders, of 
far greater importance, whether the example was 
set by Cambrai*and the Belgian towns. We could 
only now show in little what we shall descry further 

Et altretant sofrir poum. 

Ne mis faut fors cuer sulement, 

Alium nus par serement, 

Nos avoir e nus defendum, 

E tuit ensemble nus tenum. 

Es nus roilent guerreier, 

Bien avum, centre un chevalier, 

Trente u quarante pa'isanz 
Maniables e cumbatana.”' 

Rob. Wace, Roman de Ron, vers. 5979 — 60.^8. 

(The peasant and the villain, this from the vood, that 
ftem the plain, 1 know not by what inducement, nor what 
first moved them, by twenties, thirties, and hundreds, have 

held several parliaments Privily have they conferred 

together, and many of them have sworn that never, of their 
will, will they have lord or patron. I’he lords work them 
nothing but evil, nor do they receive any thing from 
them either for their gains or their lalraur. Each day they 

suffer heavy griefs Each day their cattle are taken 

for aids and for service “Why do we suffer our- 

selves to be injured, nor place ourselves out ^ danger from 
them? W© are men as they are, we have such limbs as 
they have, and quite as great hearts, and can endure as 
much. Nor do we need great hearts only, but to take oath 
to defend our having and ourselves, and to keep ourselves all 
together. And, "l^hould they choose to fight, vre can bring, 
against one knight— thirty to forty handy and fighting pea- 
sants.”) 

• See Thierry, Lettres sur VHistoire de France. — Hail I 
entered at length into the subject here, I could only have 
copied his admirable narratives, which are familiar to all. 
However, the questions concerning the communes, the bour- 
geoisie, and the origin of the iiers-itai, have been cleared up 
and acyimtely settled toy M. Guiaot alone, in the fifth 
volume of his Coum. I shall return to the subject. 


on of colossal size. What is the commune of Laon 
by the side of the terrible and stormy city of 
Bruges, wliich could send forth her thirty thousand 
armed men, defeat the king of France, and impri- 
son the emperor * 1 However, great or little, our 
Picard fought braxely« , 

Tiiey had also their belfry and their tower, not 
leaning and clad in marble, like the intrant of 
Italy +, but set off w ith a sonorous clock, which did 
not summon the citizens to battle against the bishop 
or lord in vain. Women wept to bat tle against the 
smen. Eighty woingn^^^QjuIalj^n in attackingTlie 
of Amiens, and a l l woHiidod j: ; as, at a 
later period, Jeanne Hachette was at the siege of 
Beauvais — a jovial and merry race of fiery soldiers 
and joyous ballad-singers, a country of light morals, 
licentious fabliaux, capital songs, and of Bdrangei*. 
’Twas their delight, in the twelfth century, to see 
the count of Amiens on his big horse risk himself 
beyond the drawbridge, showing off its heavy cara- 
coles ; when the hostellers and the butchers would 
boldly stand at their doors, and startle the feudal 
brute with their loud laughter §. 

The king has been said to be the founder of the 
tommunes ; but the referse is rather the truth j] : 

^uFHieth, he could not have beaten off the Nor- 
mans ; and these conquerors of England and the 
Two Sicilies would probably have conquered France. 
It was the communes, or to use a more general and 
exact term, iYic ^uraeome&S . which, under the ban- 
ner of the sainfbt the parish, enforced the common 
peace between the Oise and the Loire ; whilst the 
king, on horseback, bore in front the banner of the 

* This was the emperor Maximilian, in 1492. 

t See Thierry, Lettres sur ITlistoire de France, p. 362. 
Miranda ; that is, the wonder. 

t Guibert, Nov. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 263. § Id. ibid. p. 261. 

II Louis VI. was opposed to the cities holding of the crown 
forming themselves into communes, and Louis VII. fol- 
lowed up the same policy. The latter, on his way to Orleans, 
repressed efforts which he considered as seditious : — “ Here, 
he crushed the pride and silliness of certain idlers of the 
city, who, for the sake of the commune, appeared in rebel- ; 
lious wise, and stood against the crown ; but many of them 
paid dearly for it, for he put many to a .shameful death, as 
they deserved.” Gr. Chron. de St. Denis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xii. 196. — Hist. Ludov. vii. p, 124. 126, &c. He dissolved 
the commune of Vezelay. Chron. de St. Denis, p. 206. 

H “No where,” says M, Guizot, “has the bourpeoisie, the 
iiert-ilal, been so completely developed, have its destinies 
been so vast, or its results so fruitful as in France. All 
Europe had its communes ; they were to be found in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and England, just as in France. And not 
only were communes universal; but the communes of 
France are not those which, oj communes, under this 
name and in the middle age have played the greatest part, 
and enjoy the highest place in history. The Italian com- 
munes gave birth to glorious republics ; the German com- 
munes became free and imperial cities, which have a history 
of their own, and have had a great influence on the general 
history of Germany; the communes of England, connecting 
themselves with a branch of the feudal aristocracy, consti- 
tute, in conjunction with it, the influential house of the 
British Parliament, and early played an important part in 
the hiftory of their country. The French communes in the 
middle age, and as they existed whilst bearing this name, 
were far from rising to the same height of political import- 
ance, or to the same historical dignity. Yet it is in France, 
that the population of the communes, the bourgeoisie, has 
been most thoroughly and efficiently developed, and has 
ended by acquiring the most decided preponderance in 
society. There have been communes in all Europe, but no 
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—113?. J b}^ the reversion of liefs. LiUUlo IHCj rAJ. reign and the Church. 


abbey of St. Denys*. The rassal in his capacity of 
count of the Vexin, and as abbot (‘f St. Martin of 
Tours, and canon of St. Quentin, defender of tlie 
j church, he warred in holy wise to put down the rob- 
' beries of the lords of Montmorency and of Puiset, 

! and the detestable cruelties of the Coucys. 

He was supported by the rising hourijeome and byl 
the church — all the rest, both strength and glory,! 
belonged to feudalism. He was lost, poor little king' 
as he was, among the vast domains of his vassals fl 
And many of the latter were great men — at least, 
men powerful by their valour, energy, and wealth. 
What was a Philippe I., or even the bi-ave Louis VI., 
the fat pale manj, between the red William of 
England and of Normandy, the Roberts of Flanders, 
conquerors and pirate8§, the wealthy Raymonds of 
Toulouse, tlie Williams of Poitiers, and Fulks of 
Anjou — troubadours and histoxdans ; and, lastly, 
tlie Godfreys of Lorraine, intrepid antagonists of 
the emperors, sanctified in the minds of all Chris- 
tendom by the life and death of Godfrey of Bouillon. 

What had the king to oppose to all this glory and 
power ? Not much, apparently ; nothing sensible to 
sight or touch — right : an old right, revived by 
Charlemagne, but jireached by the priests, and re- 
newed by tlie poems of. the day ; and, indeed, the 

true tiers-itat except in France. This iiers-Haf, which, in 
1789, brought about the French Revolution, is a destiny, a 
power, that belongs solely to our history, and will be vainly 
sought elsewhere.” Lefon i. t. v. p. 128. 

* This was the famous Oriflarame, which became the 
standard of the kings of France when Philippe I. had ac- 
quired the Vexin— a dependency of the abbey of yt. Denys. 
Scr. R. Fr. xi. 394; xii. 50.— See note, p. 149. 

t “ The sovereignty proper of the king of France ex- 
tended over the Isle of France, and a part of the Orleanais — 
answering to the five departments of the Seine, the Seme 
and Oise, the Seine and Marne, the Oise, and the Loiret. 
Still, small as this district was— it was but thirty leagues 
from east to west, and forty from north to south — it was far 
from being wholly subject to the crown. We find, on the 
contrary, that it was the great business of Louis-le-Gros’s 
life, during his whole reign, to reduce to obedience the 
counts of Chaumont and of Clermont, the lords of Montlh6ry, 
Montfort I’Amaury, Coucy, Montmorency, Puiset, and nu- 
merous other barons, w*ho, w'ithin the precincts of the 
duchy of France and the royal demesnes, refused all obe- 
dience to him. 

“ To the north of this small district, the countship of 
Vermandois, in Picardy, which belonged to Philip’s brother, 
only answered to two of our present departments, and the 
countship of Boulogne to one only. But the countship of 
Flanders comprised four; equalling Philip’s kingdom in 
extent, and by far surpassing it in population and riches. 
The house of Champagne, divided between its two branches 
of Champagne and Blois, covered of itself six of our present 
departments, and hemmed in the king on the south and the 
east. The house of Burgundy occupied a territory equal to 
three departments, the king of England, as duke of Nor- 
mandy, possessed one equal to five, the duke of Brittany the 
same, and the count of Anjou's was nearly equivalent to 
three ; so that the king’s nearest neighbours of the great 
lords were his equals in power. As to the countries lying 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees, and which now com- 
prise thirty-three departments, although they rec^ized 
the sovereignty of the French monarch, they were in strict- 
ness as alien from him as the three kingdoms of Lorraine, 
Burgundy, and Provence, which held of the emperor, and 
which answer to twenty-one of our present departments.” 
Sismondl, Histoire des Franfais, t. v, p. 7. 

t He was poisoned when young, and remained pallid 
ever after. Order. Vit. 1. xi. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. (59,1, 

§ See the story of Robert le-Frison (the Friesian der). 


feudal rights seemed an usurpation of this royal 
right. According to it, the fief of every vassjil ^ 
who died childless, reverted to the sovereign as to 
its source. This gave him a commanding position, | 
and secured him many friends, for it was to one’s ' 
interest to he on good terms with him who was the 
bestower of vacant fiefs ; aijji^.tliis ^0 ulii- 

ver^l heirship secured him immense popularity. 
Mox^wMk . .mamtained 

him. She had too much need of the services of ah 
military chief against the barons, ever to desert the* 
king. This was seen when Philippe I. scandalously 
married Bertrade de Montfort, whom he had se- 
duced from her husband, Fulk of Aryou. (a. d. 
1092.) Whilst the bishop of Chartres, the famous 
Yves, thundered against him, the j)opo laid him 
under interdict, and the council of Lyons con- 
demned him, the whole of the northem (Mmrch re- 
mained faithful to him, and he had on his side the 
bishops of Reims, Sens, Paris, Meaux, Soissona, 
Noyon, Senlis, Arras *, &c. 

T.niiis VT. . who, in his old age, was styled the 
Fat, had been at first surnamed the Sprightly, or 
Awakened {VEveUlc). His reign, indeed, is the 
awakening of the monarchy. Braver than his 
father, and more obedient to the Church, it was in 
her cause, in defence of the abbey of St. Denys and 
the bishoprics of Orleans and of Reims *1-, that he 
fleshed his maiden sword ; and when we reflect 
that the lands of the Church were then the only 
asylums of order and of peace, we appreciate the 
charity and humanity of the task undertaken by their 
defender. ’Tis true that he found liis account in 
it, since the bishops, in their turn, armed their 
men for him. It was he who protected the pil- 
grims, and the merchants who flocked to their faira 
and their festivals, and who secured the safety of 
the high road from I’ours and Orl(?an8 to Paris, 
and from Paris to Reims. Together with the 
counts of Blois and of Champagne, he strove to 
place in some degree of peace and security the 
country between the Loire, the Seine, and the 
Marne — a small circle hemmed in by the large 
feudal masses of Anjou, Normandy, and Flanders : 
the latter reached as far as the Somme. The circle 
comprised between these large fiefs was the first 
arena of loyalty, the theatre of its heroic history. 
Here the king maintained immense wars and ter- 
rible Btmggle.s against those pleasant spots which 
are now our faubiiurgs. Our prosaic plains of Brie 
and of Hurepoix have bad their Iliads. The Mont- 
ftirts and the Garlandes often supported the king, 
whilst the Couej's, the barons of Rochefort, and 
especially the loi^s of Puiset, were arrayed against 
him. They troubled the whole neighbourhood with 
their rapine. There was some possibility of going 
in safety fiiovn Paris to St. Denys ; but beyond, one 
could only ride lance in rest — for here w'as the 
sombre and unlucky forest of Montmorency, whilst, 
on the other side, the tower of Montlh^ry exacted 
its tolls. The king could not trave|^fi’ora his city 
of Orleans to his city of Paris, without an army at 
his back. 

rible lorToTw^ftlbi^ry^took^the^ did not 

go farther tlian Antioch. When the Christians were 

• Sismondl, t. iv. p. 522. 

t Sugerii Vita Ludovici Grossi, c. 2 — 6, ap. Sex R. Fr. 
xii. initio. 
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besieged there, he left his companions in arms, his I 
brother pilgrims, let himself down from the walls 
by a rope, after the example of some others, and 
returned from Asia to Hurepoix with the nickname 
of Itopt'dancer. All this humanized the haughty 
baron, and he gave hi.s daughter in marriage to one 
of the king’s sous, with his castle as her dowry * — 
which was, in fact, to give him a clear road be- 
tween Paris and Orleans. 

Nor was the^absenc^ jof. ihe baro less 

ndvnntageonn to tlm king Stephen of Blois, who 
had acted like the lord of Moutlhdry, chose to re- 
turn to Asia. The brilliant count of Poitiers, the 
libertine and the troubadour, felt the impossibility 
of being an accomplished knight without a journey 
to the iloly Laud ; besides, he relied on meeting 
many romantic adventures, together with material 
for some good stories +. His duchy of Aquitaine 
did not cost him many sighs ; and he offered it to 
the king of England for a sum of ready money. 
He set out with a large army, all his men, and all 
his mistresses J. As to the Languedocians, the cru- 
sade between Tripoli and Toulouse went on uninter- 
ruptedly. The count of Tripoli was Alphonse Jor~ 
dan, whose father had had an escape of the crown 
of Jerusalem ; which, being offered to the count of 
Anjou, he took it, and was ruined. The Angevins 
had no business with the Holy Land ; but with the 
commercial and industrious natives of Languedoc, 
the case was different. It was an excellent market 
for them ; and they drew from it the provisions of 
the Levant, rivalling the Pisans and Venetians. 

Thus, ponderous feudalism had begun to move 
land to uproot itself from the soil. It went, and 
Icame, and lived upon the beaten highway of the 
crusade, between iVance and Jerusalem. As for 
the Normans, they wanted no other crusade than 
that of England ; which gave them full occupation. 
The king alone remained faithful to the soil of 
France, and became more powerful daily through 
the absence of the barons, and their devotion to 
external objects. He began to become something 
in Europe. He received — be, the opponent of the 
petty barons of the banlieue of Paris, — a letter 
from the emperor, Henry IV., who complained to 
the King the Celts of the violence of the pope §. 
So deceptive w'as his title, compared with his 
means, that the count of Barcelona sent from the 
Pyrenees to ask his assistance to repel the terrible 
invasion of the Almoravides, which threatened 
Spain and Europe. In like manner, when the 
hero of the crusade, the glorious Bohemond, prince 
of Antioch, came to rouse the compassion of the 
people for the Christians of Asia, he thought he 
did a popular act in marrying the sister of Louis- 
le-Gros ||. He took care not to solicit the aid of 
his countrymen, the Normans ; and |he count of 


* Philippe the First said to his son, Louis-le-Groa — "Now, 
my son, keep heedful watch over this tower, the trouble 
caused me by which has made me almost an old man, and 
through whose Vraft and deceitful wickedness I have never 
known thorough peace and quiet.” Sugeril Vita Lud. 
Grossi, c. 3, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 16. 
t He occasionally travelled for this purpose only, 
t Guibert. Nov. 1. vii. Examina contraxerat puellarum. 

$ Sigebert. Gemblac. ap. Struv. 1. 856. 
i Sugerii Vita Lud. Grossi, c. 9, ap. Scr. R. Pr. xii. 18. 
" For the active valour of the Franks and their king, Louis, 
was so leudly blaxoned forth, that the Saracens themselves 
felt alarmed at the alliance.” 


Barcelona mistrusted his neighbours of Toulouse. 
No one doubted the king of France. 

The danger of his position arose from his proxi- 
mity to the Normans ; but this very proximity 
rendered him dear to the Churches, and to the 
bourgeoisies of central France. The Normans had 
taken Gisors in despite of treaties ; and from it 
commanded the Vexin almost up to Paris. These 
conquerors respected nothing. But for the jea- 
lousy of Flanders and of Anjou, the poor royalty of 
France would have been unable to make head 
against them. The count of Anjou demanded and 
obtained the title of seneschal of the king of 
France*— this gave him the privilege of laying 
the dishes on the royal table, but feudalism held 
all domestic offices noble, and the count of Anjou 
was too powerful to admit of this voluntary servi- 
tude’s being ever made a handle against him ; it 
was simply equivalent to his entering into a strict 
league against the Normans. 

The latter gained no decisive advantage. They 
employed against the French king only the smallest 
part of their forces. In point of fact, Normandy 
|Wa8 no longer on the continent, but in England, 
^heir victory at Bremieville in an engagement 
■between cavalry, in wliich the two kings encoun- 
tered and acquitted themselves soldierly and well, 
ywas followed by no result. There were not three 
men slain, according to Orderic Vital f, in this 
celebrated battle of the twelfth century, (a.d. 
1119.) Who, after this, will say that the times of 
chivalry are the heroic times ! 

V Cruel vengeance was taken for this defeat by 
Ihe militia of the communes, who entered Nor- 
] piandy, and committed fearful ravage there. They 

■ were headed by the bishops themselves, who 

■ dreaded nothing so much as becoming subject to 
I Norman feudalism. The king hoped to deriv'e a 

much greater advantage still from the protection 
of the Church, when Calixtus II. excommunicated 
the emperor, Henry V., in the council of Reims, 
where fifteen archbishops and two hundred bishops 
sat. Louis appeared there, and humbly accused 
before the pope, Henry Beauclerc, the Norman 
king of England, as the violator ^ of the people’s 
rights, and the ally of the barons who laid waste 
the country. The bishops,” he said, " detested, 
and with reason, Thomas de Marne, a seditious 
brigand, who plundered the whole province, and 
therefore ordered me to attack this scourge of 
travellers, and of the weak. The loyal barons of 
Fi’ance joined me in curbing the breakers of the 
laws, and they fought for the love of God together 
with the whole array of the Christian army. The 
count of Nevers returning peaceably, with my per- 
mission, from this expedition, was taken, and is 
detained to this day by count Thibaut, although 
many barons have applied to Thibaut, in my name, 
to release him, and the bishops have laid all his 
land under anathema.” When the king had 
ended, the French prelates deponed to the truth of 
his whole statement ; but the pope had enough on 
his h^ds with his contest with the emperor, with- 
out making another enemy in the person of the 
English monarch. 

However it be, the king of France was so far 


• Hugo de Cleeriia, de Senescalcis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 494. 
+ Order. Vital. 1. xii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 722. Tres soliun- 
modo interemptos fuisse comperl. 
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the man of the Church, that she allowed him the 
undisputed exercise of that right of investiture, 
for claiming which the pope excommunicated 
the emperor *. No inconvenience arose from this 
right, in the hand of one protected by the bishops. 
Besides, Louis inspired so much confidence ! He 
was a prince after God’s heart, and after the world’s. 

Henry Beauclerc had supplanted his brother 
Robert. Louis-le-Gros took W illiam Clito, Robert’s 
son, under his protection. He vainly endeavoured 
to settle him in Normandj', but succeeded in making 
him count of Flanders ; for when Charles the Good, 
the late count, had been massacred by the inhabit- 
ants of Bruges, Louis undertook this distant ex- 
pedition, avenged the count in a signal manner, and 
persuaded the Flemings to take the Norman, Wil- 
liam Clito, for their count. Men were thus habitu- 
ated to regard the French king as the minister of 
Providence. 

His expeditions into the South were more distant, 
and not less brilliant. At the commencement of 
the crusade, the count of Bourges had sold his count-# 
ship to the king+ ; and this possession, from whicli 
the king was separated by so many broad lauds] 
more or less hostile, acqui»ed importance when 
1115 the lord of the Bourbonnois, which bordered! 
on Berry, summoned the king to his aid against his] 
predecessor’s brother, who disputed the lordship j 
with him. Louis-le-Gros marched thither with anf 
army, and protected him most effectually. F ypiy ij 
this tim e, h e secure d a footing in the South. IVice 
afterwards Tie* riiacTe a kind of crusade tliither iin 
favour of the bishop of Clermont, who had com/ 
plained of violence from the count of Auvergne. 
He was willingly followed by the groat vassals of 
the North, by the counts of Flanders, Anjou, and 
Brittany, and several Norman barons, to whom it 
was a high treat to make a campaign in the South. 
He would not listen to the protests of the count of 
Poitiers, duke of Aquitaine, and suzerain of the 
count of Auvergne ; and, some years afterwards, 
the bishop of Puy-en-Velay spnght a grant from 
the king of France, making the absence of his lord, 
the count of Toulouse, who was then in the Holy 
Land (a. t>. 1134), his pretext for so doing. 

The power ‘M which the king of Fi’ance had 
arrived was evidenced from the year 1 124, in which 
the emperor, Henry V., who had been excommu- 
nicated at the council of Reims, and who cherished, 
therefore, a bitter hatred of the bishops and the 
king, and had been urged to the undertaking by 
his son-in-law, Henry Beauclerc, prepared to invade 
France. The report spread that the emperor 
sought to HTeak Ilia vengeance on the city of Reims. 
Instantly, the whole militia of the kingdom iftew to 
arms X- The great bai’ons sent their retainers ; 
and the duke of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers, 
Vermandois, and even of Champagne — who was at 

♦ The monks of St. Denys having elected Suger their 
abbot, without waiting for the royal presentation, Lonis 
expressed great anger at the circumstance, and threw seve- 
ral of the monks into prison. Suger, Vita Ludov. Grossi, 
p. 48.— Thus, the exception proves the rule. * 

t Chronica Reg. Fr. ap. Scr. R. Ft. xi. 394. The price 
was 60,000 livres. Foulques-le-Rechin (the Grim) ceded 
the GatinaJs to him, to secure his keeping neutral. 

t Suger, Vita Lud. Gr. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 50. Rex ut 
eum tota Francia sequatur, potenter invitat. Indignata 
igitur hostium irusitatam audaciam usitata Franciae animo- j 
sitas, circumquaque movens militarem delectum. .... 


the time in arms against Louis-le-Gros in favour of 
the Norman king, — and the counts of Flanders, 
Brittany, Aquitaine, and of Anjou, hastened to drive I 
back the Germans, who durst not advance. This 
unanimity of Northern France under Louis-le-Gros, 
against Gennany, seemed to announce a century 
beforehand the victory of Bouvines, as his expedi- 
tion into Auvergne directs one’s thoughts to the 
conquest of the Suutli in the thirteenth century. 

ABELARD. HIS DOCTRTNliS. (a. D. 1102 1140.) 

Such, after the first crusade, was the resurrection 
of king and people. People and king set out under 
the banner of St. Denys : Montjoie St. Ik'uys was 
the battle-cry of France. St. Denys and the Church, . 
I*aris and the throne, face each other. Here was the 
centre to winch life flowed : a nation’s heart beat 
here. The first th e firs t pul sation^ is the rise f 
of the 'scho ols anaSEZviace iif Abelard- Liberty, 
which rung so faint an alarm in the belfry of the 
communes of Picardy, spoke aloud in Europe through 
the voice of the Breton logician. Arnold of Brescia, 
Abelard’s disciple, was the echo which awakened 
Italy. Though they know it not, the petty com- 
munes of France had sisters in the Lombard cities, 
and in Rome — that great commune of the ancient 
world. 

frppt hinkers, br oken, seemingly, 
afte r t^ghn S cotns was Imked together again by 
our great Gerbert, who was pope in the year 1 000. 

A pupil at Coi'dova, and a professor at Reims f, 
Gerbert was succeeded by his disei[»le Fulbert of 
Chartres, whose pupil, Bifri'iiger of Toui’s, terrified 
the Church with the first doubt touching the Eucha- 
rist. Shortly afterwards, the canon, Rj^gfiglin o^* 
Compiegne, dared to question the doctrine of th©\ 
Trinity. He tqug ht. moreover, that general ideas’ 

W ;ere only wor ds “ T he vir tu tors tnan la a ronlify^ 

vir tp o nnly This bold reform shook all 

poetryTaRreligion, to the centre ; anti accustomed 
the world to see only personifications in ideas w'hich 
the mind had been wont to consider realities. It 
w'as no less than the transition from poetry to prose. 
This logical heresy horrified the age of the first 
crusade ; and Nominalism, as it was termed, was 
stifled for a time. 

The Church did not lack champions against these 

* The succession of historians is less interrupted. The 
most distinguished among the earlier were Germans, as 
Otho of Freysingen, who celebrated the deeds of the great 
emperors of the house of .Saxony ; then, the Italian and 
French Normans, Guillaume Malateira, Guillaume de 
Jumi&ges, and William of Poitiers, chaplain to the con- 
queror of England. France, properly so called, had had the 
shrewd Raoul Glaber, and, a century afterwards, amongst a 
crowd of histodlans of the crusade, the eloquent Guihert de 
Nogent. Raymond d’Agiies belongs to the South. 

t Schools of theology had long been opened in the great 
ecclesiastical centres — first at Poitiers, and at Reims, then 
at Bee, Mans, Auxerre, Laon, and Liege. Law was taught 
almost exclusively at Orleans and Angtis. At Beziers, 
Lunel, and Marseilles, Jewish schools had been ventured to 
he opened. I/eamed rabbis taught at Carcassonne; and 
even in the Nort^, under the protection of the count of 
Champagne, at Troyes and Vitry, and in the royal city of 
Orleans. 

t St. Anselm speaks “ of those heretical dialecticians who 
make essential substances consist in words only, who con- 
ceive no colour but in a body, or wisdom but in^a soul.” 

' De Fide Trinitatis, c. 2. 
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innovators. B^renger and Roscelin found oppo- 
pentH in the Lombards, Lanfranc and St. Anselm, 
fboth archbishops of Canterbury. an 

original thinker, had already discovered the famous 
argument of Descartes for the existence of God- 

Great was his transport on making this discovery 
after a long fit of wakefulness ; and he chose as the 
motto of liis bf)ok, “ The fool has said in his heart, 
there is no God.” A monk had tlie presumption 
jto think the proof inconclusive, and entitled his 
reply, “ A little hook for the fool f .” Tliesc were 
but th e preludes to sharper dispute s. Gregory VI 1. 
forba(r"any persecution of B^renger 4: : it was the 
I time of the dispute concerning the right of investi- 
* ture, and the maJterlal struggle, the war against the 
emperor, was all absorbing. Anfit.hP |» atriigglo w »o 
on the t?v e of c ommencaHtent, and a much niore 
, serious one, within the sphe re of intellec t, when the 
dispute would Belransferrod from politics to thco- 
h)gy and morals, and the very morality of Chris- 
tianity would be brought into question. Thus 
Arius was succeeded by Pclagius, and B<5roiigcr b y 
Abelard. 

The Church appeared tranquil. Two pupils of 
St. Ansfjlm’s of Canterbury, Anselm of Laon, and 
William of Champeaux, presided over the schools 
of Laon and of Paris. However, great signs 
were made manifest. The Vaudois liad translated 
^he Bible into the vulgar tongue §, and the Insti- 
itutes, also, wore translated ||. Law was taught, 
[equally with theology, at Orleans and at Angers^. 
iTlie existence alone of the school of Paris consti- 
ftuted a portentous and dangerous novelty. Ideas, 
till this time scattered, or watched over in the 
■various ecclesiastical schools, began to converge to 
. a common centre. T he gi* * * § •• eat name of Univers lUi 
, was recogniz^ m the ca pit al gf France, 

i iniversal. The conque.sts of the Normans, and the 
irst crusade, had spread its powerfully philosophic 
diora in every direction, to England, to Sicily, and 
,|to Jerusalem. This circumstance alone invested 
f'Fi’ance, central France, Paris, with an immen.se 
attractive power. By degrees, Parisian French 
became a proverb Feudalism had found its 
political centre in the royal city ; and this city w'as 
labout to become the capital of human thought. 

T he beginner of this revolution not a priest, 
but a'handsome youD^ ma n f brilliant talents. 


• Pro»logium, c. 2. + Libellus pro Inaipiente. 

I Greg. Epist Spicileg. d’Achery, ed. 2, t. iii. p. 413. 

The emperor's friends accused Gregory of having ordered 
the cardinals to fast, in order to obtain some sign from God 
wlio was in the right with respect to the body of Chri.st, 
Berenger or the Romjin Church— Quis recfhis sentiret de 
corpore Domini, Romanave ecclesia, an Berengarius? 
Eccardi Corpus Histor. Medii ^Evi, t. U. p. 170. 

§ See I’Histoire Litteraire de France. 

B Ibid. 

^ Ibid. See.^’also, Savigny, Geschichte des Roemischen 
Rechts Im Mittelalter, 1822, b. iii. p. 3C9. 

•• Chaucer says of an English abbess of noble birth — 

" And Prenche she spake ful fayre^nd fetisly. 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frencbe of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 

tt Epistola i. HeloisaiB ad Abel. (Abel, et Hel. opera, ed. 
I>uche8iii«.) “ For what gift of soul or body was wanting to 
adorn thy youth ? Abelardi Liber Calamitatum Mearum, 
p. 10.— Ittventutis et formse gratig. 


amiable, and of noble family *. None wrote love 
verses, like his, in the vulgar tongue : he sang them, 

thatjjay. He alone, of his time, knf>jiiL.ht:>th Grfig^ 
a noHebrew May be, h e had studied at the Jewish 
Bc Fo^fi"(^ pr/*- the South 1. q r und eg, 

were then in Paris two leading schools ; the old 
Episcopal school of the jpams Notre Dame, and that 
of St. Genevieve, on the hill, where shone il^iUiam 
of Champeaux. AbfiiaEj Joined his pupils, sub- 
nmitted to him bis doubts, puzzled Ifhri, laughed at 
Ihim, and closed his mouth. H^w^ild have served 
’Anselm of Laon the same, had noL-ihje-liraCessor, 

wthis^ashion tliis knight-errant of logic w'ent on, 
lunhorsing tho most celebrated champions. He 
himself declared that he had only renounced tilt 
and tourney through his passion for intellectual 
combats 4:. Henceforwai'd, victorious and without 
» rival, he taught at Paris and Melun, the residence 
pf Louis-le-Gros, and the lords flocked to hear him ; 
anxious to encourage § one of themselves, who had 
discomfited the priests on their own ground, and 
had silenced the ablest .ilerks. 

Abelard’s wonderful success is easily explained. 
All the lore and learning which had been smothered 
under the heavy, dogmatical forms of clerical in- 
struction, and hidden in the rude Latin of the mid- 
ile age, suddenly appeared arrayed in the simple 
degance of antiquity, so that men seemed for the 
irst time to hear and recognize a human voice, 
riio daring youth simplified and explained every 
;hing ; presenting philosophy in a familiar form, 
i.nd bringing it home to men’s bosoms. He hardly 
{suffered the obscure or supernatural to rest on the 
Ihardest mysteries of faith. It seemed as if till then 
the Church had lisped and stammered ; whilst 
AbelarfL sp oke. All was made smooth and easy. 

t ie treated religion courteously and handled her 
ently, but she melted away in his liands. Nothing 
embarrassed the fluent speaker : he reduce d 
religion to phil ogopb}' an d morality to humanit y. 

Tip nAt ac t, but in jtie 

I ntention II. It followed, that there was no such 


* Born at Palaia, near Nantes, in 1079. He was the elder 
son, and renounced his right of primogeniture. 

+ Abel. Lib. Calam. p 12. “Now (he alludes to the time 
of his love) ■whatever songs I devised w'ere amatory, not the 
secrets of philosophy. Many of these songs, as thyself 
knowest, are yet commonly sung in many countries ; chiefly 
by those who find enjoyment in existence.”— Heloissa 
Epist. i. “ Two qualifications, indeed, you peculiarly en- 
joyed; a tone of voice, and a grace in singing, which engaged 
every female heart. These are not common to philosophical 
men : seldom do they vary their severer studies by the com- 
position and performance of love sonnets. In both these 
you were so eminent as to charm all of every rank : I was 
usually the subject of them ; my name was thus celebrated, 
and envied, in every city and region.” 

t Liber Calam. p. 4. Et quoniam dialecticorum rationum 
armaturam omnibus philosophue documentis prajtuli, his 
armis alia commutavi et tropha^is bellorum conflictus pra?- 
tuli disputationum. Proinde diversas disputando peram- 

bulans provincias — From another of his letters we 

learn that he had at first devoted himself to the study of the 
law. 

§ Id.p. 5, Quoniam de potentibusterrae nonnullos ibidem 
habebat (Guillelmus Campellensis) semulos, fretus eorum 
auxilio, voti mei compos extiti. 
g P. Abelardi. Ethica, seu Liber Dictus, Seito ie ipsum, 
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tltin}? as sins of habit or of ignorance — trhoj 
crucified JesuSf not knoxclng him to fuite been the 
i<ariouri vere guiltg of 7io sin \ What is original 
sin \—Less a sin, tfMn a punishment f. But then, 

I wherefore the redemption and the passion, if there 
I no sin ?— /« (^od de- 

sired to mbstUjite. th e lavs of lore^flh^d fJmx ^^7 

What is sin 1 ItHSTnot God’s will, but in God’s 
contempt §. The intent is all ; the act, nothing : a 
slippery doctinne, safe only for sincere and enlight- 
ened minds. How it was abused by the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth century is well known ; but how 
far more dangerous must it not have been in the 
ignorance and rudeness of the twelfth ! 

clasaCft- T he laitv bepair to handle 6a,cred lk>pi cs ; 
and the most important mysteries i^re*eagerlycan-j 
vassed — no longer in the schools only — but by allJ 
great and little, men and women, in market-plac^ 
and in liighway T he tabernacle^ a s it were, was 
b rokf.n int o ; and the Holy of ^Jobos flragfi ; ufl iii fo 

(apud Born. Pezii Thesaur. Anecdotorum, pars 2», p. C27.) 
.... Operationem peccati nilyl addere ad reatura, — Nihil 
aniniam, nisi quod ipsius est, coinquinat ; hoc est consen- 
sus, quern soluininodo peccatum esse diximus. P. 638. 652. 
— Opera indifferentia sunt in se, scilicet nec bona nec mala, 
sive remuneratione digna, videntur, nisi secundum radicem 
intentionis, quae est arbor bonum vel malum proferens 
fructum. Coramentar. in Epist. ad Roman, (ap. Abel, ct 
Hel. opera, p 522.) 

• Ibid. p. 655. Non possumus dicere martyrum vel 
Christi persecutores (quum placere Deo crederent) in hoc 
peccasse. “ We must suppose, then,” he adds, “that God 
has only punished them temporarily, and by way of ex- 
ample.” 

t “ When we say that original sin \s i p fliildrpn, 

or tha.t-.tt Ji h a ¥c"' a3 l ~ A i f a m , it is.cquixalaut to 

i conde mns us to da,n;inatiqn.” See, also, Commentar. in 
j Epist. ad Roman. (Abel, et Hel. opera, p. 598.) “ ityt 
! Go d punish the innoce nt ? That .jg. unjuat, jjnLxiuel.”— 

I “ Pe^ps,” is his answer, “ it nqt g p jg God.” Ibid, 
j I Commentar. in Epist. ad Rom. p. 530. 533. Redemptio 
1 itaque nostra est ilia summa in nobis per passionem Christi 

: dilectio ut amore ejus potius quam timore cunrta 

i impleamus. — “ T^n what is it that Jesus Christ has come 
to redeem? It can only be the elect. And, then, where 
the good?” Ibid.— St. Bernard taunts him in a strain of 
vehemence with this error, S. Bemardi Opera, ed, Mabil- 
lon, 1690, t. i. p. 650. 655 

§ Ethica, ap. B. Pezii Th. t. iii. p. 627. Peccatum con- 
temptus Creatoris est. See, also, p. 638, — Abelard, in his 
Ethics, (p. 632, &c.) employs the word voluntaa in the sense 
of desire. He distinguishes, it is true, the will (consensus) 
from desire; but this confusion of terms must have fre- 
quently occasioned a dangerous misprision of meaning. In 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, he uses 
voluntas for the will. 

It Guill. de S. Theodor. Epist. ad S. Bern. (ap. 8. Ber- 
nard! Opera, t. i. p. 302.) Libri ejus transeunt maria, 
transvolant Alpes.— St. Bernard writes to the cardinals at 
Rome, in 1140 : “ I pray you to read Peter Abelard's Book 
of Theology, as he calls it. You must have it at hand, since 
he boasts that it is read by many of the college.” 

IT The French bishops wrote to the pope, in 1140 : Cum 
per totam fere Galliam, in civitatibus, vicis et caatellis, a 
scholaribus, non solum inter scholas, sed etiam triviatim, 
nec a Utteratis ant provectis tantum, sed a pueris et simpli- 
cibus, ant certe stultls, de S. Trinitate, quae Deus est, dis- 

putaretur 8. Bemardi Opera, i. 309.— 8 Bern. Epist. 

88, ad Cardinales : Irridetur simpUcium tides, eviscerantur 
atrana Dei, quajstiones de altisslmis rebus temerarie venti- 
lantur. 


the stree t. The simple were shaken, the saints ! 
staggered, the Church was silent. i 

AH XJhristianity, Iiowever, was at for its 

vepy ^foimdatious were.. Attacked. IT original sin 
were no longer a sin, but a punishment, the punisli- 
raent was unjust, and Redemption useless, Abelard 
protested against the inference ; but he justified 
Christianity by such weak arguments, that he only 
injured it the more when ho averred that he knew 
no better answers. He suffered himself to be 
pushed ad absurdum^ and then threw himself upon 
authority and faith. 

Thus, man ceased to be guilty; the flesh was * 
justified and rehabilitated. The manifold sufferings i, 
by which men had sacrificed tbemselvos, had been^, 
superfluous. To what end, the hosts of voluntary 
martyrs, the fasts and nmeerations, the vigils of 
monks, the tribulations of hermits, the imnuinbered; 
tears poured out in the sight of God — all had been 
vanity and folly. This God was a kind and casyl 
God, indifferent to every thing of the sort. ' 

The Church was then swayed by a monk, a sim- 
ple abbot of Clairvaux — §t. Bernard . Like Abelard, 
he was of noblejjirth. OriginaliyTrom Upper Bur- 
gundy*7Trom the country of Bossuet and of Buffon, 
he had been brought up in that powerful abbey of 
Citeaux, the sister and the rival of Cluny, which 
sent forth such a host of illustrious preachei's, and 
which, fifty years later, originated the crusade 
against the Albigeois. But Citeaux was too sjden* 
did and too wealthy for St. Bernard ; and he de- 
scended into. tlie. poorer, xegitiu .of Champagne, and 
founded the monastery o f Clairvau x in the Vallep 
of Wormuroodf. Here, he '.jcauld * lead at will the 

nothing could tear him, for he would never hear of 
being any other than a monk, when He might have 
been archbishop, or pppe« Forced to reply to thd 
I varif>u» mtmarehs who 

I °»]f in his own despite, an d condem ned 

I * 1 ) It was a letter of St. Bernard’s 

which caused the king of France to withdraw his 
array from Champagne J ; and when the simulta- 
neous elevation of Innocent II. and of Anaclete to 
the papal throne had given rise to a schism, the 
Fi'ench church referred the judgment to St. Ber- 
nard, and he decided in favour of Innocent §. 
England and Italy opposed his choice : the abbot 
of Clairvaux wrote to the king of England ; then, 
taking the pope by tho hand, he Jed him thi'ougli 
all the cities of Italy, which received him on bended j 
knee. The people rushed to touch the saint, and j 
w'ould struggle with each other but for a thread 
drawn out of his gown. His whole road was marked 
by miracles. 

But, as w e learn from his letters, these thin^ 
were not his chief business, liaisttty buJLdid.uat | 
gi¥ft — Mr iinrl j 

wer^jgistPvJtoaa. H e would write ten lines to the 

• His mother belonged to Montbar, the birth-place of 
Buffon ; which is no great distance froniipDijonf Bossuef s 
native place. He was jn mai - ? C 

t Neander, HemgiTSranaru und sein Zeitalter, p. 7. 

t Aniald. de Bonneval, Vita 8. Bern. 1. iv. c, 3, — Chronic. 
Turon. ap. Scr. R. Pr. xii. 473. — See 8. Bern. Epist. 220, 
221. 226. 8. Bemardi Opera, ed. MabUlon, 1690, fol. p. 203 
— 210 . 

§ St* St. Bernard’s Letters to the towns of Italy— Genoa, 
Pisa, Milan, &c. — to the empress, the king of England, and 
the emperor, p. 1 .38, sqq. * 
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1 1 Oftk Comparison between Abclurd at>ti't at^t^ Axrr^ ut't Seduction of Heloise. Reverses 

1 and St* Bernard. AUtiLAKD ANlJ of Abelard. 

king: of Engkad, and ton pag^a. to a poor monk. 
Abstracting himself from all outward concern^r-a 
anau of prayer and sacrifice ; no one knew better 
mow to be alone, though surrounded by others ; his 
Isenses took no note of external objects. Having, , 
his bi<iii;rapher tells us, walked the whole day along ^ 
the lake of Lausanne, he inquired in the evening 
whereabouts the lake might be. He would mistake 
oil for water, and coagulated blood for butter*. 
Almost every thing he took, his stomach rejected. 
He quenched his hunger with the Bible, his thirst 
with the Gospel. He could scarcely stand upright; 
yet found strength preach the crusade to a hun- 
dred thousand men. He seemed rather a being of 
another world than mortal, when he presented 
himself to the multitude with his white and red 
heard, his white and fair hair, meagre and weak, 
hardly a tinge of life on his clieeks, and with that 
singular transparency of complexion so admired in 
Byron +. So overpowering was the effect of his 
preaching, that mothers kept their sons from hear- 
!ing him, wives their husbands t ; or all would have 
turned monks. As for him, when he had breathed 
tho breath of life into the multitude, he would 
hasten back to Clairvaux, rebuild liis hut of 
boughs and leaves §, and sooth in studies of the 
Song of Songs, the interpretation of which was the 
occupation of his life, his lovesick soul 1|. 

Think with what grief such a man must have 
learnt the successes of Abelard, and the encroach- 
ments of logic on religion, the prosaic victory of 
reason over faith, and the extinguishing of the 
flame of sacrifice in tho world — it was tearing his 
God from him. 

St. Bernard was far inferior to his rival as a 
i logician ; but the latter. iahoured at. his own jcuin. 
He took upon himself to- prore the- t«oHseq«oH«e»-of 
his doctrine, by applying, it iu.Jki&..4awa~4u»nk 

He had reached that height of prosperity, when 
infatuation commonly huiries us into some great 
fault. All had prospered with him. Men were 
mute ill his presence ; and the women gazed with 
looks of love on the fascinating and resistless youth, 
a model of manly grace, and all-powerful in intel- 
lect, wbo drew the world after him at pleasure. 

To such a pitch had I arrived," — these are his 
own words, — “ tliat I had iM)t to fear a repulse from 
any woman whom I honoured with my lovc^.” 

• GuUlelm. de S, Tlieodorico, 1. i. c. 7, 1. iii c. 2. 

t Ibid. 1. iii. c. l.~Odo de Diogilo, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 
92.— -Gaufyidus, c. i. in oper S. Bernard, t. ii. p. 1117. Sub- 
tilisaima cutis in genis modico rubens. 

J Ibid. 1. 1. c. 5. 

§ Ariiald. de Bonnevjil, 1. ii. c. 6.— Guill. de S. Theod 

I. i. c. 4. "Up to this period, all that he has read in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the spiritual sense he affixes to it, has 
been suggested to him praying and meditatiq-j^ in the fields 
and wo^s, and he is accustomed to say pleasantly to his 
friends, that he has never had any other masters than the 
oaks and beeches." — St. Bernard writes to one Murdoch, 
whom he is persuading to become monk — " Believe one 
who has tried ; v*ti will find something more in woods than 
in books. Rocks and stones will teach you what you can- 
not hear from teachers Do not the mountains distil 

sweetness, and the hills flow with milk and honey, and the 
valleys abound with corn t ’* Opera, t. i.^p. 1 10. 

11 Aitiald. de Bonneval, 1. ii. c. 6. 

f Abel. Liber Calamit. Mearum, p. 10. Tanti quippe 
tunc nominls eram, et juventutis et forms gratia prseemine- 
bam, ut qnamcumque feminarum nostro dignarer amore, 
mtllam %ererer repulsam. 

Rousseau makes the very same boast, where he 
describes in his Confessions the success of his JN^ou- 
telle Heloise. 

The Heloise of the twelfth century was niece to 
fthe canon, Fulbert. Young, lovely, accomplished, 
and even then celebrated *, her uncle put her under 
the tuition of Abelard, who seduced her. The crime 
had not even love for its excuse. Coldly, delibe- 
rately, and as the whim of an idle hour, did Abelard 
abuse Fulbert’s confidence + — his cruel punishment 
is known. He renounced the world, and joined the 
Benedictines of St. Denys (about a. d. 1119). Here 
he found not for clerical prosecution soi^t 

hmi out.. The archbishop of Reims, a friend of St. 
Bernard’s, summoned a council to sit in judgment 
upon him at Soissons, where he narrowly escaped 
*being stoned by the mob. Abelard felt alarmed, 
even condescended to tears, burnt his books, and 
subscribed to whatever was desired. He was con- 
ffleraned without examination ; and his enemies as- 
^rted that his having taught without licence from 
the Church were sufficient grounds for the sentence J . 

Hp was cMifiped Jn. St. Mddard’s abbey at Sois- 
sons ; and tfience to the abbey of St. Denys, 

was obliged to quit this acylum as well, having taken 
it into his head to doubt whetlier St. Denys the 
Areopagite had even set foot in France. I£a, 
touch^lhiA legend tft Mt”rk vAligLYn nf 

crown § ; and hejiceforjicardJialo^^ 

to the territory of tlie count of Champagne, and 
concealed himself in a desert spot on the Ardusson, 
two leagues from Nogent. He was at this time 
poor, and had only one clerk with him. Building 
a hut of reeds, and an oratory in honour of the 
! Trinity, whom he was accused of denying, he named 
this hennitage, the Comforter, the Paraclete. But 
ttiis disciples, discovering his retreat, flocked to him. 
(They built themselves huts jj. A to war soon spj'ang 
u|L iSL the desert, sacred to learning and liberty ; 
and he was necessitated once more to mount the 
professorial chair, and lecture. But again he was 
compelled to desist, and to accept the priory of St. 
Gildas in Brittany bretonnante, when he was unac- 
quainted with the language of the country. It was 
his fate to find no rest. His Brett; i monks, whom 
Ihe desired to raform, ende.avoured to give him 
(poison in the communion cup ; and from tliis time, 
^tl)e hapless man led a wandering life, and is even 
(said to have entertained the idea of seeking refuge 
|on infidel ground. Yet, first, he wished to measura 
his strengtli once for all with the redouhted adver- 
sary whose zeal and sanctity pursued him every 

* Id. ibid. " Not the last in beauty, she was first in 
extent of learning ; and the rarer this gift of literary know- 
ledge is in women, the more it distinguished her youthful 
self, and made her name known throughout the kingdom." 

t Heloise wrote to him—" Desire drew thee to me more 
than ft-iendship, and lust rather than love ’’ 

J See Liber Calnraitatum, p. 20, 21. — Gaufred. Claravali. 

1. iii. c. 5. 

§ Ht likewise endeavoured to reform the morals of the 
abbey of St. Denys, which was offensive to the court. Abelard 
says himself—" I knew it to be the royal desire that the 
abbey should be disorderly, since it was the more submissive 
and useful, as far as regards ihe disposal of Us revenues.” 
Liber Calam. p. 27. 

9 Ibid. p. 2B. Coeperunt undique concurrere, el relictis 
civitatibus et casteliis solitudinem inhabitarc, etc. 




i'uUlic disputation between Abelard 
and St. Bernard. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


buperiority ot lleloise to 
Abelard. 


I len^ed St. Beimard to a logical duel before the 
j <»on nefl '<)r~5eii« •"“wTrefe the king, the counts o£ 
Champagne and of Nevers, and a crowd of bishops,] 
were to be present and judge the combat. St, Berw 
nard, conscious of his inferiority, attended with re-j 
iuctance"* ; but the threats of the mob and hisrival’sj 
pusillanimity came to his rescue. Abelard shranlr i 
from defence, and contented himself with appealing 
to t he pop e (a.d. 1140). Dinocent TT ow€^ every 
thing to St. Bernard, and hated Abelard in the 
pei*8on of his disciple Arnold of Brescia >}■, who was 
at that moment making the tour of Italy and call- 
ing on the towns to assert their freedom : he, there- 
fore, Tlie 

latter, however, had anticipated his sentence byj 
seeking refuge in the monastery of Cluny ; whose] 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, became answerable for] 
him, and where he died two years after. 

Such was the eiTd of the restorer of philosophy 
in the middle age, the son of Pelagius, the father 
of Descartes, and, like them, a Breton. Under 
another point of view, he may be considered as the 
precursor, of _ the huma ne and mithnental . school 
which r eappeariiulaa auid Rousseau. Bos- 
suet, during his dispute wkh Fdn^lon, is known to 
have had St. Bernard’s works constantly in his 
hands. To feel how Rousseau stands with regard to 
Abelard, we must view the latter in his two dis- 
ciples, Arnold and Heloise — the pei’sonifications of 
classical republicanism, and of impassioned elo- 
quence. In Arnold is the germ of the Control 
Social, and in the letters of the ancient Jleloise we 
trace the New (Nouvclle). 

Tliere are none whose memory is more pojmlar 
in France than is that of Abelard’s mistress. This 
forgetful people, from whose minds every trace of 
the middle age has been obliterated, and who are 
more mindful of the gods of Greece tlian of our 
national saints, hav p nut forgo t tg ii |Icloise, but still 

* S. Bernard. Epist. 189. “I declined, both because I 
was young in such things, and he an experienced warrior 
from his earliest days ; and because I thought it unmeet 
that matter of faith should be entrusted to the decision of 
poor human reason.” 

t S. Bern. Epist* ad Papam, p. 182. “Goliah (Abelard) 
stalks forth .... preceded by his armour-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia. Scale is joined to scale, so that there is not a 
breathing place between the two ; for as much as the bee 
which was in Prance has hissed to the bee in Italy, and they 
have come together against the Lord.” (Squama squamae 
conjungitur, et nec spiraculum incedit per eas. .Sn.uidem 
sibilavit apis, quae erat in Francia, api de Italia, et venetunt 
in unum adversus Dominum.)— Epist. ad Episc. Constant, 
p. 187. ” Would that his doctrine were as sound as his life 

is strict I For you must understand, that the man is neither 
gluttonous nor a wine bibber, but eats and drinks the blood 
of souls with the devil only ” — Epist. ad Quid p. 188. ” He 
with a dove's head and a serpent’s tail, whom Brescia has 
vomited forth, Rome abhors, France rejects, Germany 
abominates, Italy will not harbour.” — He (Arnold of Bres- 
cia | was a disciple of Pierre de Bruis as well. Bulauis, Hist. 
Universit. Pans. ii. 155. Platina says, that no one knew 
whether he were priest, monk, or hermit,— Trithemius 
relates, that he said from his professor's chair, addressing 
himself to the cardinals, ” I know that ye will sooiVprivily 

murder me I call heaven and earth to witness, that 

I have taught you even as the Lord has commanded me. 
But you despise me and your Creator. Nor is it strange 
that you should deliver up to death me, a sinner, who pro- 
claim the truth to you, when, if Peter should arise, and 
condemn your unnumbered vices, you would not spare him.” 
Ibid. 106. 


urn 


visit the graceful monument which unites the two 
spouses, with as much intert^st as if their tomb had 
been dug but yesterday *. Of all our love legends, 
’tis the sole survivor. 

The fall of inau made the greatness of woman ; 
without Abelard’s misfortune, would have 

been unknown ; she would have ramained ob- 
scure and in the back ground, and would have de- 
sired no glory apart from that of her spouse. At 
the time of their separation ho made her take the 
veil, and built her the Paraclete ; of whicli she 
became ^he abbess, and opened there a famous 

similar convents rose around, and, some yeai-s after 
Abelard’s death, Heloise was named by the pope, 
head of the order. But her glory consists in her 
constant and disinterested love, which is lieiglitened 
and set off by its contrast with the hardness and 
coldness of Abelard. Compare the language of tho 
two lovers — 

Fulbert,” says Abelard, “ delivered her un- 
reservedly to my care, in order to her instruction 
by me on my return from tho schools, and vvitli 
license to chastise her severely, should she be idle. 
Was not this to give full scojie to my desires ? So 
that if I did not succeed by caresses, I might bend 
her to my will by threats and blow's j.” 

Striking is tlie contrast of this cowardly brutalityi 
of a pedant «)f the twelfth century, with the oxalta-- 
tion and disinterestedness of the sentiments ex-' 
pressed by Heloise “ Never, and God knows it; 
did I seek any thing in thee, but thyself ; thyself, 
solely, and not what was thine, I desired. I wanted i 
not marriage, nor dowry, nor did 1 seek to satisfy I 
my own will, or pleasures, but thine. And thouglw 
the name of wife is inoi’e holy and forms a firmer 
bond, yet did that of tby mistress seem sweeter to 
me, or that — be not angry~of thy concubine or 
harlot (concubirue tel scorti). The nun*(i I humbled 
myself for thee, the greater my claim, 1 thought, 
upon thy favour 5 :, and the less chance of injuring 

thy high reputation I call God to witness 

that if the master of the world, if the emperor, 
should have wished to honour me with his hand 
and to confer on me the government of the universe?, 
dearer and sweeter would it have been to me to 
have been called thy w lioro than his empress {tua 
dici meretrix, quam Ulius mperatrix She gives 
a singular reason for her constant refusal to become 
Abelard’s wife : — “ Would it not have been an un- 
seemly and grievous thing, that a wife should take 
and appropriate to herself him, whom nature had 

created for all What mind devoted to tiic 

meditations of philosophy or the conknnpiation of 
heavenly things, could endure tin; cries of children, 
the gossiping of imrses, the trouble and noise of 
serving mei^and women 1| '{ ” 

* At Paris, in tlie Easlcrn cemetery. 

t Abel. Liber Calarait. p. 11, Earn toto maglaterio nostro 
commisit, ut quoties niihi a scliolis reverso vacaret, ei 
docendse operam darem, et earn, si neglig|^iteTn sentirem, 
vehementer con»tringerem.--Uui cum earn mthi non solum 
docendam, verum etiam vehementer constringendam tra- 
derct, quid aliud agebat, quam ut votis tneis licentiam 
penitus daret, et (!*casionem, etiam «i nollemus. offerret, ut 
quam videlicet blanditiis non possem, minis et verberlbus 
facilius iiecterem? 

I Heloissse Epist. 1*, p. 45. ( Ibid. 

II The above has been preserved by Aljclard, Lil>er 

Caiam. p. 15 . • 



I#** “atte.«\SSTTtt°re^‘- FOUNDATION OF FONTEVRAULT. 


Eobert d’Arbrissel. Hi^ 
enthusiasm. 


The form alone of the letters between the two 
indicates the potr return the passionate love of 
Heloise met with. Abelard divides and subdivides 
his mistress’s letters, «o as to reply to them metho- 
dically, and by heads. He subscribes his own, 

“ To the bride of Christ, the slave of Christ,” or 
else, “ To his dear sister in Christ, Abelard, her 
brother in Christ How different, Heloise ! who 
writes, “ To her lord, no, to her father ; to her 
husband, no, to her brother ; — his servant, his wife, 
no, his (laughter, his sister — to Abelard, Heloise *!• !” 
Passiou tears from lier words, altogether alien from 
the religious reserve of the twelfth century : — “ In 
every situation in which I am placed, I dread offend- 
ing thee, God knows, more than God himself : thee 
do I desire to please, more than him. It was thy 
will, not the love of God, which induced me to 
become nun t.” She repeated these strange words 
at the very altar. At the very moment of taking 
the veil, she uttered the aj) 08 tro])hc of Cornelia, 
in Lucan — “ O my husband, greatest of men, who 
didst deserve a far happier bride than I. Fate had 
thus much power over thy illustrious head 1 Why, 
wretch that I am, did I marry thee to thy undoing ? 
Now art thou avenged ; willingly do I sacritice 
myself to expiate my crime § ! ” 

Before the mystics, and before Fenelon, Abelard 
had laid down in his writings this high ideal of pure 
and disinterested love, as the aim and end of the 
religious soul H. Woman raised herself to it, for 
the fii*st time, in the writings of Heloise — still, it is 
true, devoting it to man, to her husband, to lier 

i iving god. Heloise was to revive, under a spiritual 
omi, in St. Catherine and St. Theresa, — who fixed 
their affections on high. 

The restorationj)f n nrpjip, yhieh Clirwtiainly luul 
iwdlthcm- 

tujr^. A slave m the East, shut up, too, in the 
^gymteceum of the Greeks, but emancipated by the 
ljurisprudenco of the empire, she was recognized by 
^the new religion, as man’s equal. Christianity j 
however, hardly freed from the sensuality of pagand 
ism, still feared woman and mistrusted her. Maiil 
knew himself to be weak and tender. He kept her* 
at a distance ; the more he felt his heart sympa-j 
tbize with her. Hence, the hard, and even con4 
temptuous expressions, by which he strives to fori 
tify himself again.st her power. The common temj 
for woman in ecclesiastical writers, and in tha 
capitularies, is the degrading yet profoundly ex4 
pressive phrase— - F(if« in^nmus (the weaker vessel). 
At the period of Gregory the Seventh’s efforts to 
emancipate the clergy from their double bonds — 
woman and territorid possessions, there was a new 


• Helolssae dilectissimffi sorori sua; in Christo, Abclardus 
frater elu« in ipso. f 

t Domino suo, imo patri; conjugi suo, irno fratri; ancilla 
sua, imo fllla ; ipsius uxor, bno soroi; Abelardo Heloissa. 
EpUt. D. 

I Heloiss. Eplat. 2% p. 60. In omnl (Deus scit !) vitse 
mess statu, te^agis ad hue ofTendere quam Deum vereor ; 
tibi placer® amplius quam ipsi appeto. Tua me ad wligionis 
habitiim Jussio, non dlvlna traxit dilectio. 

I Imean, 1. vlii. 

O maxim® conjux ! * 

O thalamls indigne meis ! hoc juris habehat 
In tantum fortuna caput ! Cur Impia nupsi, 

Bi raiaerum fbetura fui t Nunc accipe pmnas, 

Red quas spoilt® Inam. 

B Cobmient. in Bpist. ad Romanos, p. 622. 


outbreak against the dangerous Eve whose seduc- i 
tions lost Adam, and who is ever persecuting him 
in his suns. 

With Jhe t welfth century J ^egan. a. movemen t. 
*ll i" ^ spirit of mys- 

ticism, undertook to raise up what sacerdotal 
severity had dragged in the mire ; and t his missi on 
jwas chiefly discharged by a Breton, Roh art d’Ar - 
triggei . I l^ leiL..haek.. .woman to the bosom of 
Vjirt&t. . founded ftRyhima f»rJier^n.nd built Fnute- 
^au lt ; and Fontevraults soon arose throughout 
air Christendom *. Robert’s ventui*ous charity 

I led him to address himself preferably to great 
sinners ; and he preached in the most abandoned 
and repulsive quarters God’s clemency^, and his 
( immeasurable mercy. “ One day that he was at 
\ Rouen, he entered a notorious house, and seated 
i himself by the hearth to warm his feet. The cour- 
ttezans surround him, supposing that he had come 
:hrough wantoimess. He begins to preach the 
[words of life, and to promise the intercession of 
lur Saviour. Then, the mistress of the house 
ixclaims, ‘ Who art thou, Avho sayest these things ? 
Truly for twenty years 1 have lived in this house 
commit crime, and* during all this time no one 
!ver entered it to speak of God and of his goodness. 
[Yet, were 1 but sure these things were true !’.... 
''n the instant, he took them out of the city, and 
oy fully led them to the desert, where he made 
hem do penance, and transferred them from the 
devil to Christ f.’* 

* There were thirty abbeys of the order of Fontevrault in 
Brittany. Daru, i. 321.— Only founded about the year 1100, 
it numbered, according to Suger (Epist. ad Eugen. 11), 
nearly five thousand nuns as early as 1H5. BuIieus, ii. 7. 
— Acta SS. Februar. t. iii. p. 607. “It had more than two, 
or close upon three thousand servants and handmaids of 
God."— The women were shut up, sang, and prayed : the 
men worked. — When he fell ill, Robert calls his monks and 
says to them, “ Consider with yourselves, whilst yet I live, 
whether ye will abide by your purpose, and, for the health 
of your souls, be obedient to the handmaids of Christ. For 
ye know, that all the religious houses which, by God’s aid, 

I have raised, 1 have placed under their rule On 

this, almost all with one voice exclaimed, ‘ Far from us,”’ 
&c. He was anxious to give his followers a leader before he 
died. " Ye know, my best beloved, that I have dedicated 
all the houses I have built to the service of our holy virgins, 
and have placed all my possessions at their disposal ; and, 
which is far more, have submitted myself and my disciples, 
for the health of our souls, to their rule. Wherefore, I have 
determined to name an abbess.” Reflecting that a virgin, 
brought up in the cloister, and familiar with spiritual things 
and contemplation only, would be incompetent to mundane 
affairs, and would be at a loss in the busy maze of life, he 
nominated a widow, and advised that the abbess should 
never be chosen from such as might be brought up within 
conventual walls. He also exhorted to scant speech, the 

t Quadam die, cum venisset Rothomagum, lupanar 
ingressus, sedensque ad focum, pedes calefacturus, mere- 
tricibus circumdatur sestimantibus eum causa fomicandi 
esse ingressum. Red prsedicante eo verba vitse, ac miseri- 
coidiam Christi eis promittente, una a meretricibus, quas 
cseteris praeerat, dixit ei : Qul es tu qui talia loqueris f 
Rcias pro certo quia per viginti quinque annos, quibus hanc 
domum ad perpetranda scelera sum ingressa, nunquam 
aliquls hue advenit qui dc Deo loqueretur, vel de ejus 
misericordia preesumeie nos faceret. Tamen si scirem vera 
esse, etc. Statim eas de civitate eduxit, et ad eremum cum 
cisgaudens perrexit, ibique, peractfipcenitentiS., Christo feli- 
citer transmislt.— Manuscript in the abbey of Vauix Cernay, 
quoted by Bayks in his article, FoxTEVRArnT. 
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’Twas a fantastic sight to see the blessed Robert 
d’Arbrissel teaching night and day, in the midst of/ 
a crowd of disciples of both sexes, who slept aroun^ 
him * ; but neitlier the bitter sneers of his enemierf 
nor the disorderly scenes to which these meeting^ 
gave rise, could check tile charitable aud com 
rageous Breton. He covered all with the lar^ 
mantle of grace. 

As g race prevailed oyer the law, a great reli- 
giaufl-.xevQlutioiLjjasens rbly took pla ce. God, if 1 
may so speak, cUanged..acx. The Virgin heegm e 
the ; and took possession of almostj 

ail the temples and altars. Piety was converted! 
into the enthusiasm of chivalrous gallantry. 
mother. _Qf_ God was pjn?claimed..to..J4n. and 

«p£ltless ; and the mystic church of Lyons celebrated 
the festival of the immq.cplate con^ <>p ^ ioiiLf a. d. 
1134+), thus exalting the ide al^or mate purity ,\ 

at thsixejcy moment Heloise was ^^ei^ g nTT ier \ 

farriniift i ke piira iliuinteyeatif lO UeaS Pf tove. 1 

Woman reigned in heaven, and on earth. Sh^ 
is seen interfering in the things of this world, an® 
ordering them. Bertrade de Montfort govemea 
at one and the same time her first husband, Fulk 
of Anjou, and her second, Philippe I., king of 
Franco. The first, excluded from her bed, thinks 
himself too happy to be suffered to sit on her foot- | 
stool Louis VII. dates his acts from the coro- j 
nation of his wife, Adele §. Women, the natural 
judges of the contests of poetry and the courts 
of love, sit likewise as judges, equally with their i 
husbands, in serious matters. The king of France i 
makes especial recognition of this right || ; and 


t 

t 

I 


! 


* Letter of Marbodus, bishop of Reims, to Robert 
d’Arbrissel “ You are said to be more piven to robabitiug 
with women, in wliich kind you have formerly sinned. . . . 
They say, that you not only place them at one common 
table in the day, but in one common resting-place at night, 
your herd of disciples lying round, whilst you. lie between 
the two, and set the laws of sleeping and waking to both 
sexes." D. Morice, i. 499.—“ You are said to suffer certain 
women to live too familiarly with you, and to blush not 
frequently to lie with them, and betw'een them of nights. 
If you do, or have done this, you have discovered a new and 

unheard of, but boftless kind of martj rdoni You are 

reported to torment yourself privily with a new kind of 
martyrdom, by laying with certain women, as we have said 
before.” Letter of Geoffry, abbot of VendOme, to Robert 
d’Arbrissel, given by father Sirmond. (Daru, Histoire de 
Bretagne, i. 320.)—“ I say nothing of the heifers whom you 
have allowed to profess without examination, and whom, 
after change of dress, you have shut up in different cells. 
Their wretched fate proves the extravagance of the act, for 
some, on the eve of parturition, have escaped their prisons, 
whilst others have been confined there.” Clypeus Nascon- 
tis Ordinis Fontebraldensis, t. i. p. 69. 

t According to some writers, this festival was celebrated 
in Normandy as early as the year 1072, under the name of 
the Norman’s Festival (Fe^e des Normandt). Gilbert, De- 
scription de la Cathedrale de Rouen. Dom Pommeraye, 


Histoire de la Cathedrale de Rouen. 

J Vita Lud Gros. ap. Scr R. Fr. xU. 31. Licet thoro 
omnino repudiatum, ita mollicaverat, ut . . . . scabello 
pedum ejus srrpius residens, ac si prsestigio fieret, volun- 
tati ejus omnino obsequeretur. 

§ Chart, ann. 1115, pro Bellov. ap. Guizot, t. v.p. 323. “If 
any complaint is laid before him or his wife — The 


seventh year of our feign, and the first of that of queen 
Ad^le.” — Adele took the cross together with her husband. 
Odo de Diog. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 94. — When Philippe- 
Auguste joined the crusade, he left her regent, 
k In 1134, Ermengarde of Narbonne, succeeding to her 


wo shall 8oe Alice de Montmoreticy leading ati 
army to her imsband, the famous Simon de Mont- 
fort. 

Hitherto barred all right of inheritance by the 
barbarous customs ()f feuolaHsm, woman rccovtu's it 
every whei-e in the first half of the twelfth century 
— in England, Ciustile, Arragon, Jeinisalem, Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, Hainaiilt, Verraandois, Aquitaine, 
Provence, and Lower Languedoc. The rapid ex- 
tinction of the male lines, the amelioration of inau- 
nera, and the progress of justice open the way to 
her right of inheritance. Women carry crowns 
with tliem into foreign houses, bring the world 
together, accelerate the union of states, and prepare 
the centralization of the great m{)narchies. 

One alone among royal houses, that of the Capets, 
did not recognize the right of woman ; and so re- 
mained sheltered from the changes which trans- 
ferred the other states from one dynasty to another. 
It received, and gave not. Foreign queens might 
come in, and the feminine, the mobile element be 
renewed ; but the male element came not from 
without, but remained the same, preserving identity 
of spirit, and perpetuating traditional leelinf^ *. 
This fixity of the dynasty is one of the causes which 
has most contributed to secure the unity and per- 
sonality of our mobile land. 

The .Bre dAraiBant . c)ia rac.teriB t . it: of 

s ucceedin g t|iq which we have just re- 

viewed, i s a struggle f o r nu franchisement. The 
opportun i ty , tlie impulse was presented by the vast 
movement of the crusade ; and, the opportunity 
presented, the struggle took place — enfranchise- 
ment of the people by means of the communes, . 
enfranchisement of woman, enfranchisement of 
philosophy and pure thought, was the result. Nor 
could this reaction of the crusade fail to display, 

brother, seeks and obtains from Louis Ic-Jeune full power 
to administer justice, from which women bad been inter- 
dicted by Constantine. Lib. 21, de Procur. Justinian. Lib. 
Ult. de Rec. et Arbitr- See, too, the Digest, 1. xii. § 2, de 
Ju(Mc. 1. li. de Regul. Juris, Duchesne (t. iv.) givds the 

king’s reply “ With you, the laW'S of the Empire 

have prevailed. Far more kindly is the law of our king- 
dom, in which, on failure of the worthier sex, women can 
succeed, and govern their inheritance,” 

* “States cannot come together by succession, except 
by allowing women to inherit thrones. Let us suppose all 
fiefs to be male, or that all states shall adopt the principle 
which subsequently took the name of Salic law, it is clear 
that each sovereignty will have a national chief, as its vital 
element — the French, a Frenchman; the English, an 
Englishman ; the Spaniards, a Spaniard. An indivisible 
sovereignly always devolving on the eldest, the head of 
each family can never have but one state at once; the heads 
of the 3 'ounger branches will remain fellow-citizens and 
subjects. If, by failure of the eldest branch, they succeed 
to the thron * the most they can add to It is the apanage 
which had been detached from it, but never an independent 
state. If wc now see members of the same family occupy- 
ing at the same time several thrones, the reason is, that 
whilst one follows the Salic law, all the r^t have acknow- 
ledged the right of woman to inherit. *o circumstance 
could have given a Frenchman the crown, either of Spain or 
of Naples, had not this crown been taken from the Spaniard 
and the Neapolitasi by a woman. It is not the Salic law of 
France, but the contrary' law in force at Madrid and Naples, 
which ha# produced the danger to Europe of a union of 
three crowns; the danger to Spain or to Naples of losing 
their independence; the danger to France of making a con- 
quest, which shall cost her her liberty.” Sismond a Histoire 
des Fran^ais, t. v. p. 189, 
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Power and status of tlie Prench and 
English nionarclu* coin pared. 


J.OUIS THE YOUNGER. 


The king of England, violent, 
impious, heroic. 


like the cniaarle itself, its fullest power and elfect in 
France, amongst the most sociable of all earth’s 
people. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE KINO OF FRANCE AND THE KINO OF ENGLAND: 
LOUI8-LK-JEUNE AND HENRY II. (PLANTAOENET.) — 
THF. SECOND CRUSADE ; HUMILIATION OF LOUIS. — 
THOMAS BUCKET ; HUMILIATION OF HENRY. (SECOND 
HALF OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY.) 

The struggle between France and England whicli 
began with William the Conqueror in the middle 
of the eleventh ceiitui’y, did not reach the height 
of its violence till the twelfth, till the reigns of 
Louis le-Jeune (the Younger) and Henry II., of 
Richard Coeur-de-Liou and Pldlippe- Auguste. Its 
catastrophe was about the year 1200 — the epoch of 
John’s humiliation and the confiscation of Nor- 
mandy. Franco maintained tho ascendant for a 
century and a half (a. d. 1200 — 134G). 

If tlie fate of nations depended on their kings, 
undoubtedly the English monarchs would have con- 
iquered. From William the Bastard to Richard 
Coour-de-Lion, they were all heroes, at least in the 
worldly acceptation of the word. Tli e her g^a-Jy^re 
beaten ; the mea of peace were the"l^iet€««. To 
explain this, we must try to estimate the true 
character of the king of France and tlie king of 
England, as visible in the collective aspect of the 
middle age. 

The first, the suzerain of the second, preserves, 
in general, a certain immoveable majesty Com- 
pared with his rival, he is calm and insignificant. 
With the exception of the petty wars of Louis-le- 
Gros and the unfortunate crusade of Louis VII., 
which we are about to relate, the king of France 
seems buried in his ermine, lie lords it over the 
king of England as over his vassal and his son : an 
unnatural son, who beats his father. The descend- 
ant of William the Conquer<jr F, whoever he may 

• This Is very striking on their seals. The king of 
England i.s repre.sented, on one side, seated; on the other, 
on horseback, brandishing liis sword. The king of France 
is always seated. If Louis VII. is sometimes represented 
on horseback {a. d. 1 137, 1138, Archives du Royaume, K. 40), 
it is as ditke of Agtdtaine, The exception proves the rule. 

f The enormous siae of William is well known. “ When 
will that fat man be brought to bed?” said the king of 
France. At his burial, the grave was found to be too narrow, 
and his body burst. He laid out enormous sums on his 
table. “ He wasted,” says William of Malmesbury, “ the 
wealth of churches on his extravagant banqu *ings.” (Guill. 
Malms. 1. iii ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 1S8.) The authors of the 
Art de Verifier les Dates, relate, on the authority of a manu- 
script chronicle, a singular instance of his violence. When 
Baldwin of Flanders refused him his daughter Matilda, “he 
forced his way r**to the countess’s chamber, found the count’s 
daughter, took her by her tresses, dragged her about the 
room, and trampled her under his feet,” t. xiil. c. 15.— His 
eldest son, Robert, was sui named Short-Hose (Courte- 
Heme), “ He had,” says Orderle Vital (ap. Ser. R. Pr. xii. 
596), “a bloated countenance, and was fat and short, whence 
his common epithet of CaiN5aroii and Bret-is Ocrea. He 
wasted his substance on mummers and prostitutes.” (Ibid, 
pp. 662.681.)— The Conqueror’s second son, William Rufus, 
was slort and corpulent, with flaxen hair, and a ruddy 


be, is of sanguine complexion, white, and smooth- 
haired, with large belly, brave and greedy, sensual 
and ferocious, gluttonous and scornful, surrounded by 
evil men, a robber and a violator, and on bad terms 
with the Church. It must be owned that he has 
not so easy a time as the king of France. He has 
much more business on hand, having to govern with 
blows of his lance three or four nations whose lan- 
guage he is ignorant of. He has to coerce the 
Saxons by means of the Normans, the Normans by 
[means of the Saxons, and to keep in check the 
Welsh and Scotch mountaineers as well. During 
ithis time, the king of France, seated in his arm- 
Ichair, can play him more than one trick. In the 
first place he is his suzerain ; then, he is the eldest 
son of the Church, the lawful son : the other is the 
bastard son, the offspring of violence. They are 
Ishmael and Isaac. The king of France has the 
law on his side ; “ the I'usty curb of old father antic, 
the law The other laughs at it and him ; he is 
strong, and, inasmuch as he is a Norman, a master 
of chicane. In this great mystery of the twelfth 

( century, the king of France may be said to repre- 
sent God, the other, the devil. On one side, the 
legendary genealogy of the English monarch traces 

complexion ; from which last circumstance he derived the 
name of Rufus, or the Red.” Lingard, vol. ii. p. 147. “ His 
death,” says Orderic Vital, “ was the ruin of the abandoned 
and debauched, and of the prostitutes. The bells of many 
of the churches, which had tolled for the needy or for poor 
women, did not toll for him.” Scr. R. Fr. xii. 679 —Ibid “ He 
never had a lawful wife, but was a foul and insatiable forni- 
cator and adulterer,” p. 635. “Self-willed and lascivious,” 
p 624. *' He was but little Godward, and a scant attendant 
at public worship.” — Suger, ibid. p. 12. “ Addicted to las- 

civiousness and desire .... a cruel spoiler of churches,” 
&c. — Huntingd. p. 216. “ His debaucheries w'ere such as 
cannot be spoken of, yet he did not attempt to conceal them, 
hut indulged in them openly," &c.— “ Henry Beauclerc, his 
younger brother, is known to have been attached to several 
mistresses, and of his illegitimate children no fewer than 
seven sons and eight daughters lived to the age of puberty. 
Many writers aflirm, that his death was occasioned by the 
excess with which he ate a dish of lampreys. Lingard, vol. ii. 
p. 212 William and Richard, his sons, were sullied by the 
most infamous vices. Huntingd. p. 21 Sodomitica labe 
dicebantur et erant irretiti. Gervas. p. 1339. Luxuriae et 
libidinis omni tabe maculati. (Lingard remarks in a note— 
vol. ii. p. 137, that from Anselm’s expression, “nefandissi- 
mum Sodomae scelus noviler in hac terra divulgatum,” he 
should infer that this sin of sins was introduced by the 
Normans. Translator.) — Glaber (ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 51.) 
obsers'es, that from the period of their arrival in Gaul, the 
Normans had almost always bastards for their princes.— 
The Plantagenets seem to have continued thi.s sullied race. 
Henrj’-II. was red-faced, and disfigured by the enormous 
size of his belly, but always on horseback and hunting. 
Petr. Bles. p. 98. “He was,” says his secretary, “more 
raging than a lion.” Leo et leone truculentior, dum vehe- 
mentius excandescit. Id. p. 75. In his fits of pa.ssion, his 
blue eyes became bloodshot, his countenance flushed, and 
his voice trembled with rage. Girald. Cambren. ap. Cam- 
den, p. 783. In one of these fits he bit a page's shoulder ; 
and his favourite, Humet, having one day contradicted him, 
he ran after him as far as the staircase, and not being able 
to catch him, he gnawed in his rage the straw with w hich 
the floor was strewed. “ Never," said a cardinal, after a 
long conversation with Henry, “did I witness this man’s 
equal in lying." Epist. S. Thom.,p. 566. His succes- 
sors, Richard and John, will be noticed hereafter.— The 
ideal of these monarchs is Richard III., the Richard the 
Third of Shakspeare, as well as the Richard of history. 

* Shakspeare, First Part of King Henry IV.. sc. 2. 
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liiin up to Robert the Devil ; on the other, to the 
fairy Melusina. “ I t is the use and wo p t of oiirt 
Richard aeur-Se-lIiQa> “ foxJtlt.§jk>ns 
; f juul to I 
IiIp aiiaii Patience ; the holier kin^ * 

will have his day. He will suffer much, undoubt- 
edly, and is born to suffer. The king of England 
may take bis wife and provinces from him f ; but 
lie will recover all some morning. His claws are 
beginning to show from under his ermine. The 
mintly vuin of a king (le saint liomme de roi) will 
presently be Philippe- Auguste, or Philippe-le-Bel. 

An immense power, whieli but waits the moment 
of development, dwells within that pale ami uniin- ! 
portant figure. He is the king of the Church andj 
of the bonnjivistey the king of the people and of the! 
law. In this sense, di\ine right is his. His strength 
does not burst forth in heroic guise, but wa.xes great 
w'ith a vigorous growth, and with a constant pro- 
gression, as slow and as fated as nature. 'J’hei 
general expression of an immense diversity, thef 
symbol of a whole nation, the more fully he repre-f 
sents it, the more insignificant he himself seems.;! 
Personality is weak in him ; he is less a man thaa^ 
an idea. An impersonal bling, ho lives in univer-4 
sality, in his people, in tlie (church, the daughter ofl 
the people. He is a jirofoundly catholic personage 
in the etymological sense of the wfird. 

The good king Dagobert, Louis the Meek, Robei’ti 
the Pious, Louis the Younger, and Saint Louis, are* 
thetypesof this worthy king — all ti*ue.saint8, although! 
the Church has only canonized the lastj, who was 
the powerful «)ne. The scruimlous Louis-le-Jeune 
is already Saint Louis, but less fortunate than he, 
and rendered ridiculous by his political and conjugal 
misfortunes. Woman holds a pro minent plac e in 
theJjiatttgy»of tTiTi. pointjiL^w, 

the y are m en. Nature is strong in them, and woman 
is dmost tlie sole cause of their ever embroiling 
tliera.selve8 with the Church — as Louis le D^bon-i 
naire for his Judith ; Lothaire II. for Valdrade ; 
Robert for queen Bertha ; Philippe I. for Bertrade ; ^ 
and Philippe- Auguste for Agnes de Meranie. As 
regards St. Louis — the purified 1)^)6 of the monar-' 
chy of the middle age, woman’s power is that of ai 
mother, as exenfplified in Blanche of Castile. 
know that he hid himself in a ch set, when tliQ 
haughty Spaniard, his mother, surprised him with 
his wife, the good Marguerite. 

Louis the Fat, on his death bed, received the 
reward of that reputation for worth, which he had 
gained for his family. Tlie wealthiest sovereign of 
France, the count of Poitiers and of Aquitaine, who 
also felt himself on the point of death, thought that 
he could not better dispose of his daughter £Iea-| 
nora and his large domains, than by bestowing theml 
on the young T.t qiis VI I.. who shortly after sut;;- 

popdyd tn Iht^ tlireqe. ^ Undoubte%, 

too, he was not sorry to make his daughter a 
queen. The vo qpg kin g had been piou sly brought 

* De Diabolo venientes, et ad Diabolum transeuntes. J. 
Broniton, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 215. 

+ He bore off from Louis VII. his wife Eleanora, Poitou, 
Guyenne, &c. 

t Yet, according to some authors, Louis VII. is a true 
saint. In a French chronicle, inserted in the twelfth volume 
of the Recueil des Historiens de France, p. 226, we read — 
“He died* ... a saint, well do we know it and, in a 
Latin chronicle (Ibid.), “ And he is esteemed a saint, as we 
read in the book of lus life.” 


up in the cloister of Notre Dame *. He was with- 
out any bad qualities, and much devoted to the 
priests. 

Deny s, wn^ tim ■ tnun kiaaff f . nt fil-St., tllU 

addition to his dominions, Avhich w ere enlarged to 
almost thrice their previous extent by his marriage, 
seems to have puffed up his lieart. He endea- 
voured to enforce liis wife’s claims to the couutshii) 
of Toulouse ; hut his best fri<‘nd8 among (he barons, 
and even the count of (’hampagne, refused to follow 
him to this conquest of the South. At the njirno 
time, pope Innocent II., thinking that he might 
safely presume on so pious a young king, had 
hazarded the nominating his nepliew to the arch- 
hisli»)pric of Bourges, the nu-tropoHs of the Aqui- 
tiiines ; a usurpation against winch St. Bernard 
and Pet(*r the Venerable vainly protested. The 
pope’s nephew' fled to the states of the count of 
Champagne ; whose sister had just been divorced 
by a cousin of Louis Vll. Louis and his cousin, 
anathematized by the pope, avenged themselves on 
the count of Champagne, by laying waste his lands 
and burning the burgh of Vitry. The flames un- 
fortunately caught the jirincipal church, where the 
greater number of the inhahitaiits had sought 
refuge ; in all, thirteen hundred — men, women, 
and children X- Their cries were quickly heard, 
but the victor could not save them — they all foil 
victims. 

This dreadful catastrophe broke down the king’s 

• See a charter of Louis VII. ap Scr. R. Fr. xif. PO. . . . 
“The church of Paris, in whose cloister, as in a mother's 
bo.voni, we passed the earlier years of our life.” 

t See his Life, by William, monk of St. Denys, 1. i. c. 8, 
9, ap. Scr. II. Fr. xii. 195. — A poet says of him, 

Qui dum Francorum populos cum rege gubernus, 

Post regern, quasi rex, sceptra secunda tenes. 

CWhilst governing the Franks and their king, thou hoidest, 
right kingly, place next to the king ) 

See Caseneuve, Traite du Franc- Aleu, p. 178. 

Suger was born, most likely, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Omer, in 1081. His fatlier, a man of mean birth, was 
named Helinand. — When Philippe I. entrusted the monks 
of St. Denys with the education of his son, Louis the Fat, 
the abbot named Suger his tutor. — At one time St. Bernard 
found fault with Suger’s conduct, and that of his monks 
(Ep. 78, ed. Mabillon); but afterwards, St. Bernard himself 
confessed that his life was exemplary. (Ep. 309.)— He wrote 
a description of the buildings erected by himself at St. 
Denys. “ The abbot of Cluny, after spending some time In 
admiration of the works and buildings of Suger’s erection, 
going into the small cell which this man, eminently the 
friend of wisdom, had set apart for his own use, is said to 
have groaned deeply, and to have exclaimed, ‘ We are all 
condemned in this man ; he builds, not like us, for himself, 
but solely for God.’ During the whole of his abbotshlp he 
used only this humble, cell, which was scarcely ten feet 
wide and fifteen long, and which he made ten years before , 
his death, in <Aer to live unto contemplation and himself, 
after the many years waste of his time in worldly affairs. 
Here, he gave himself up in his leisure hours to reading, 
tears, and contemplation ; here, he escaped from worldly 
bustle and the society of worldlings ; here, as the sage says, 
he was never less alone than when alone; l^e, in short, he 
devoted himself to the reading of the greatest writers, of 
every age, discoursed with them and studied with them ; 
here he slept, inst^d of on down, on straw, over which was 
laid, not fine linen, but a coarse coverlet of simple wool, 
which was covered, in the day time, by decent carpets.” 
Vita Sugerii, I. ii. c. 9, p. 108. 

t Anonirm. Hist. Franc, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 118. Et 
mUle trecentm animae diversi sexus et ajtatis sunt igne con- 
, sumptae. 
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Distinction between the first 
and second crusade. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


Queen Eleanor accompanies 
her husband. 


^pride. He suddenly became submissive to the 
^pope, and sought to be reconciled with him at any 
scost. But his conscience was harassed by distract- 
ing scruples. He had sworn never to suffer Inno- 
cent’s nephew to occupy the see of Bourges, whilst 
the pope required him to revoke his oath, and 
Louis repented at once of having taken an impious 
oath, and of not having kept it. The pope’s abso- 
lution was not enough to appease his conscience. 
Louis believed hini8mxespojMttfeW lt»r«llthe Sacri- 
leges coiiuulUttd..jdunaj;. .th& th raa . y oa n a-tlmit. the 
iritoi’dict lasted. In the midst of these agitations 
|of a timorous mind, he learnt the fearful massacre 
!of the whole Christian population of Edessa, who 
'were slaughtered in one night. Every day came 
lamentable complaints from the French beyond the 
sea. They declared that without succour, they 
could only look for death. Louis VII. was moved ; 
and he believed himself the more obliged to go to 
the rescue of the Holy Land, from his elder bro- 
ther’s having taken the cross (this brother died in 
their father’s lifetime), and so laid upon him the 
apparent obligation, as his successor, of fulfilling 

vowt ClsJUWJ.) 

The dltfSence between this crusade and the 
first is palpable, although the contemporary wri- 
tera seem emulously to have striven to shut their 
eyes to the fact. The idea of religion, of everlast- 
ing salvation, was no longer attached to one city, 
to one spot. Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre 
had been seen, and closely ; and men had begun to 
doubt, whether religion and sanctity were confined 
to that little corner of the eartli which lies between 
Libanus, the Desert, and the lied Sea. The mate- 
rialist point of view which localized religion, had 
lost its empire. Vainly did Suger try to clivert the j 
king from embarking in the crusade gLtMBer- 
nard who preached it at Vezelai and in 

Germany, w aj^ not con vin^^ vf 
to salvatin n. and jcefuSai. to jgo to the HolyJ^^d 

and guijq the arnij'^ M he was praj^^Oil^ The 

• “At a later period he wi«hed to put himself at its 
head. Convinced that it was of the first necessity to spare 
the king of the French, and the army which had just re- 
turned from the Holy Land, from new dangers, and that 
they both had scarcely had time to recover from their 
fatigues, he persuaded the bishops of the kingdom to meet 
to deliberate on the subject, exhorting and inspiriting them 
to aspire themselves to the glory of a triumph, denied to the 
most powerful raonarchs. Having thrice failed to rouse 
the bishops, and conscious of their deplorable weakness and 
cowardice, he thought it became him, in default of all the 
rest, to take upon himself alone the accomplishment of his 
noble desire. He would, indisputably, have preferred to 
keep secret, for a time at least, the magnificent extent of 
his pious devotion, on account of the uncertainty of all 
things, and the fear of his being accused of vain glory ; but 
his immense preparations betrayed his mCiifioence. He 
then ardently busied himself in sending to Jerusalem, by 
the hands of the knights of the holy temple, all the money 
necessary to the success of so great a project, and in raising 
it upon the increase of the revenues produced to his monas- 
tery by his services and skill ; and, certainly, no one can 
Justly complidn of this, seeing how the care of Suger raised 
the returns of all the possessions of his church, and how 
many new domains and churches his monastery acquired 
under his administration Apparently, '’he seemed intent, 
by all these dispositions, on sending his retainers in his 
stead ; but the truth is, that if bis life bad been spared, he 
would himself have gone to the East.” Vita Sugerii, ap. 
Scr. R. fr, adi. 1 01. 

t He dissuaded an abbot from going on pilgrimage to 


wondrous enthusiasm of the first crusade was want- 
ing. St. Bernard clearly exaggerates when he 
tells us that there remained but one man to every 
seven women *. Thfi. anny.v4wok 4escendeiL-tbe 
d i w w ini w-TOwW iba Ifl a di n g . of the 
[emj)MM»r--0(mrsd' and king Louis VII. T, may be 
estimated at two hundred thousand men ; and the 
iGermans, especially, mustered at this time in large 
Jtmmbers. However, numerous princes, who held 
of the empire, the bishops of Toul and Metz, the 
counts of Savoy and Montserrat, and all the barons 
of the kingdom of Arles, joined, by preference, the 
French array ; in which there marched, under the 
king’s command, the counts of Toulouse, Flanders, 
Blois, Nevers, Dreux, the lords of Bourbon, Coucy, 
Lusignan, Courtenay, and a host of others. With 
them, too, w as cjueeu Eleanora. whose presence 
Wa.s7”perhap8, '‘necessary fo se^re the obedience 
W her Poitevins and her Gascons. This is the 
first time that a woman is of this importance in 
hi.story. 

It would have been wiser to have taken the sea 
passage, as counselled by the king of Sicily ; but 
that by land, besides being consecrated by the re- 
. meiubrance of the first (Jrusade, and the traces of so 
rniany martyrs, was the only one which could be 
^ken by the crowds of poor, who fiought to visit 

Jerusalem, in 1128. Operum, t. i. p. 85. 323. — In 1129, he 
writes to the bishop of Lincoln, on the subject of an English- 
man, of the name of Philip, who had stopped at Clairvaux 
on his way to the Holy Land, and taken the cowl there— 
“ Your Philip, in liis desire to reach Jerusalem, lias found 
a short road, and has quickly reached his journey’s end . . . 
for his feet now stand in the halls of Jerusalem; and him 
whom he had heard of by the Euphrates, discovered in the 
glades of the wood, he cheerfully worships in the place where 
hia feet have stopped (et quern audierat in Euphrata, inven- 
tuin in campis silvae libenter adorat in loco ubi steterunt 
pedes ejus. — The allusion appears to be to Philip and 

the Ethiopian, Acts viii. 26—39) He became, then, 

not only a curious spectator, but a devout inhabitant, and 
I conscript citizen of Jerusalem, though not of that earthly 
Jerusalem, with which Sinai of Arabia is joined, serving it 
with her sons, but of that freed Jerusalem, which is our 
mother above. And if you seek to know, this is Clairvaux. 
(Factus est ergo non curiosus tantum spectator, sed et de- 
votus habitator, et civis conscriptus Jerusalem, non autem 
terren.'s hujus, cui Arabise mona Sina conjunctus est, quse 
servit cum filiis suis, sed liberae illius, quee est sursum 
mater nostra. Et si vultis scire, Clarae-Vallis est.)” P. 64. 
— The following is a passage from an Arab writer, which 
presents a remarkable coincidence with the ideas just ex- 
pressed by St. Bernard: — “ They who fly to seek the Caaba, 
when they have attained the object for which they have 
undertaken so much fatigue, see a lofty and sacred house of 
stone, in the midst of a desert valley. They enter, that 
they may see God ; they seek him long, and see him not. 
When they have sorrowfully sought through the house, 
they hear a voice above their heads, * O worshippers of a 
house ! why adore stone and mud t Adore the other house 
— that sought by the elect.’ " (This beautiful fragment, for 
which we are indebted to a young oriental scholar, M. 
r.mest Fouinet, was inserted by M. Victor Hugo, in the 
notes to his Ortento/es, p. 416, ed. pr.) 

• S. Bern. Ep. 246, ap. Baron, xU. 321. 

t Sismondi, Histoire des Fran9ais, t. v. p. 326. William 
of Tyre (1. xvi.), on the authority of many of the crusaders, 
states that there might have been in each of the two armies 
about seventy thousand men, armed with cuirasses, without 
counting the footmen and light cavalry.— Odon de Deuil 
goes much further — “ The Greeks have assured me that the 
crusaders crossed the sea, to the number of nine hundred 
thousand five hundred and sixty-six.” 
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lletitrn of Conrad and Loui«. Eleanor 
obtains a divorce from Louis. 
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the !ioly places under the protection of the army.^ 

: made ceilain of the good wiH of the king of Sicily, 
of Conrad, the emperor of Germany, of the king of 
I Hungary, and of Manuel Comnenus, the emperor of 
I Constantinople, while the relationship of the two 
I emperors, Manuel and Conrad, seemed to augur 
some success for the crusade. Thus the expedition 
was not blindly undertaken ; and Louis strove to 
preserve some discipline in the French army *. 
The Germans had already set out with the emperor 
Coni*ad and his nephew at their head ; and their 
impatience and brutal impetuosity were without 
example. The emperor Manuel Comnenus, whose 
victories had restored the Greek empire, met their 
wishes. He transimrted these barbarians with the 
utmost haste across the Bosphorus, and launched 
them on Asia by the shortest but most mountain- 
ous road, that by way of Phrygia and Iconium. 
Here, they found ample opportunity for their 
heady ardour. With their heavy arms, they were 
soon exhausted in mountain warfare against the 
Turliish cavalry, which flew from point to point, 
now on their flanks, now in their van. They 
perislied, scoffed at by tl* Greeks, and by tl»c 
French themselves, who would cry, Push otiy push 
OHy Gernmn* ’Tia a Greek historian who has pj*c- 
served us these two words without translating 
them f . 

The Freucli They at 

first took the long and easy route by the shores of 
Asia Minor. But losing patience at its windings, 
they, too, plunged into the interior of the country^ 
and experienced the same disasters. The vanguard/ 
fii’st, having pushed too quickly on, w'as like to 
liave been cut off. Each morning, the king, after 
strict confession and absolution, cut his way through 
the Turkish horsemen :J: ; but to no purpose. The 
army would have been destroyed in these moun- 
tains but for a knight, named Gilbert, to whom the 
command was eiitinisted as to the most worthy, and 
of whom, unfortunately, no information has come j 
down to us §. The crusaders accused tlie perfidi- j 
ous Greeks, who gave them worthless guides, an(i j 
sold at their weight in gold the provisions whicit 
Manuel had en^ged to supply, as the authors on 
their misfortunes ; and the historian Nicetas him-V 
self confesses that the emperor betrayed them ll.| 
The fact was evident when they reached lesser 
Antioch ; where they found that its Greek inhabit- 
ants had given shelter to the Turkish fugitives 
Yet the conduct of Louis towards Manuel had been 
unimpeachable ; and, as Godfrey of Bouillon had 
done, he had turned a deaf ear to those councillors 
who exhorted him by the way to seize Constanti- 
nople *♦. 

At length they arrived at Satalia, in the Gulf of 
Cyprus. They had still forty days’ inarch to reach 

• Sismondi, t. v. p. 331. 

f Doih-fn. 'AXajLtdye. Joann. Cinnam. 1. ii. c. 18. 

t Odon de Deuil “ And, on hia return, he always 

asked for vespers and complines, ever malting God the 
A’pha and Omega of all his doings.” 

i Odo de Diog. 1. vi. p. 64. 69. 

II “The emperor,” he says, “ sent pressing letters to the 
sultan of the Turks, praying him to march against the 
Gennans.” See Biblioth. des Croisades, t. ili. p. 406. — The 
crusaders named him the Idol of Constantinople. Odon de 
Deuil. 

% Odo de Diog. 1. vii. 


Antioch by land in following the circuit of the gulf * j 
bat the .patiencfi Jkud ih« zeal of were I 

wo rn out , and the king fotuulJl jmptMsibW in detain | 
t liem. They would go by sea to Antioch, and the j 
Greeks furnished all vvho could pay with vessels, j 
Tlie rest were left under the escort of the count »)f j 
Flanders, of the Sire do Bourbon, and of a body ^ 
of Greek cavalry which the king hired to protect ' 
them* ; then, giving all that was left Inin to these 
poor people, he cm harked. But the 
Greeks who were to defend them, were tlie first to 
give them up, or they else made tliein their owii| 
slaves. Those who escaped owed it to the prose- J 
lyting spirit of the Turks, who made them embrace 
their religion -j-. 

Such was this expe- 

dition ; yet those wlio had embarked constituted 
tficTeal strength of the army, and might have been 
of great service to the Christians of Antioch or of 
the Holy Land. But sliaine, and the recollection 
of the hapless beings whom they had deserted in 
Cilicia, weighed heavily on them. Louis Vll. 
would do nothing on behalf of the prince of Antioch, I 
Raymond of Poitiers, the uncle of liis wife Elcanora, j 
This Raymond w-as the handsomest man of his I 
time, and his niece seeniod to be on too good ttmns i 
with him. Louis, fearing his wishing to detain her, | 
suddenly left Antiocli and repaired to the Holy | 
Land. He did nothing worthy of note here. Com 
rad joined him ; and their rivalry caused the faihuxj 
of the siege of Damascus which they had under] 
taken. T h(?y r eturned with disgrace to Europe, 
and the rumour ran iliat Louis, takf ii prisoner for 
a moment by Greek vessels, owed his delivenince 
to a casual meeting with a fleet of Sicilian NormansJ . 

A return of this kind was melancholy, and was 
the theme of universal derision. What had be- 
come of the thousands of deserted Christians, aban- 
doned to the fury of the infidels I Could such 
levity and hard inhumanity meet in the same per- 
sons ! All the barons were guilty ; but the disgrace ) 
was the king’s. The sin rested on him alone. * 
During the crusade, the haughty and violent Elea^ 
non* had shown the store she set by such a bus-* 
band. From the time of their arrival at Antiocli 
she had declared that she could not continue the 
wife of one whose relative she was §, and that, be- 
sides, she W'ould not have a monk for her husband [j. 
Some say that she was smitten with Raymond of 
j Antioch ; others, with a handsome Saracen slave ; 
and it was, mox’eover, rumoured that she had re- 
ceived presents from the Sultan OuJtifiiLXeturn 
s he g divorce from the couneil of Beaugency ; 

to whose decision Louis ae^erred^laiKTlost at one 
swoop the extensive provinces which Eleonora had ■ 
brought him. Tl^e of Francii was ones more ! 

i solated from the Noy| |^ ; and a female is about to 
carry to th^bject of Ler choice the whole weight 
of the West. 

The lady seems to have secured another husband 
beforehand. The divorce was pronounced on the | 
18 th of March ; and by Pentecost, llanry Planta- i 
genet, Duke of Anjou, grandson of William the ! 

* Ibid. p. 71. t Ibid. p. 71. 76. 1 

I Joann. Cinnanff I. ii. c. 19. See Sism. p. 355, note. j 

f Gnill. Kangii Chronic, ap Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 737. j 

GuilL Neubr^. 1. i. ap. Scr. R. F . xiii. 102. Se 
monacho, non regi nupskse. ! 

f Vincent, Belvac. Speciil. Hist. t. fft. c. 128, ap. Sism. 
t. V. p. 351. 


•• Ibid. p. 48. 
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OpprciiKion of the Anglo- 
Nontian rule. 


NORMAN KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


William Rufus and 
his minister. 


j A.D. 1087 
\ — 1100 . 


Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, and soon to be 
king of England, had married Eleonora, and with 

t er Western France from Nantes to the Pyrenees. 
Iven before his becoming king of England, his 
tates were mori- than twice as extensive as those 
of the king of France. He was not long in England 
ere he ti iurnphed over Stephen of Blois, whose son 
had married a sister of Louis the Seventh • ; and 
thus all turned out against the latter and in favour 
of his rival. 

Let us inquire what this royalty of England might 
be, whose rivalry with France is about to claim our 
: attention. 

t The liideous basis of the Anglo-Norman power 
Was the spoliation of a whole people. That life of 
robbery and violence which each baron exercised 
on a petty scale round his manor, was carried out 
on the largest on the other side of the channel. 
There a whole people was. the serf ; and the hor- 
rors of this slavery approxitnated to Ihose of the 
, ancients, or of our own colonies. There was no tie 
\ to unite the conquered and the conquerors ; they | 
I spoke a different language, and were of different 
1 races. The consciousness of unlimited power gave 
rise to an execrable ferocity ; and the conquerors 
were equally irrespective of human considerations 
and uncurbed by legal restraints, for, as sharers in 
his conquest, the barons were almost equals of the 
king— Robert carl of Moreton alone had above six 
hundred fiefs f. Tliese barons were ready to be 
called the king’s men ; but, in reality, he was only 
the first of themselves, and, on great occasions, tliey 
would sit in judgment on him. Yet the risk was 
too serious for them to aiTogate perfect independ- 
ence. Few in number, and in the midst of a large 
population whom they brutally trampled under foot, 
they needed a central point, a chief who could rally 
them in case of revolt, and represent the Norman 
party in the heart of the conquered. Hence the 
i strength of feudal order in the very country, in 
'which the more powerful vassals must have had the 
'.greatest temptations to despise it. 

The situation of this king of the Conquest was 
extremely critical, and exposed to sudden violence. 
The new order of things, built up of murder and of 
rapine, was maintained by him. He was its bond 
} of union. Against him were directed the “ curses, 

' not loud but deep,” of an outraged people. For 
him the Saxon outlaw of the JVete X Forest, pursued 
by tlie sheriff, kept his last arrow ; foivsts were 
unlucky to the Norman kings. As a protection 
against him, quite as much as against the Saxons, 
the barons built those gigantic castles, whose 
/haughty beauty still attests how little was thought 
r of the sweat of men’s brow in their erection. A 
king so detested, could not fail to be a tyrant. 
Terrible, measureless, and pitiles®, were the laws 
which he promulgated against tlie Saxons § ; but 
more care was required in dealing with the Nor- 
mans, to seciure himself against whom he was ever 
engaging mercenaries from the continent, Flemings 

• Chronic. '^Uron, ap. Set. R. Fr. xii. 468. 

i Httllaun's Middle Ages, vol II. p. 433. These posses- 
sions. it is true, we|e scattered— 248 manors in Cornwall, 
54 In Snssex, 196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, See. 
(Hallsm observes, that “ this was more^Iike a great French 
Sdt, than any English earldom.’’) 

t To Itorm this royal chace, thirty-six parishes were 
cleared of their inhabitants, and aJbreMed. 

§ Thierry, Conq. de 1’ .\nglcterTe,"Trrii. p. 269. S37, sqq. 


and Bretons, who were wholly at his disposal, and 
who were the more formidable to the Norman aris- 
tocracy, inasmuch as the Flemings spoke a kindred 
dialect to that of the Saxons, and the Bretons to 
that of the Welsh. On several occasions he did 
not hesitate to employ the Saxons themselves * * * § ; 
but this he was soon compelled to discontinue. He 
could only have become dear to the Saxons by over- 
throwing the whole work of the conquest. 

Such is the situation iu which the Conqueror’s 
son, William Rufus, found himself. Burning with 
all the impatience of a tyx’annical disj»osition which 
found itself checked on every side ; terrible both 
to Saxons and to barons ; crossing and recrossing 
the sea ; hurrying with the rapidity of a wild-boar 
from one end to the other of his dotninions ; grasp- 
ing to excess, and, as the chronicle has it, a marvel- 
i/OMS dealer in soldiers ; a speedy waster of wealth ; 

S the outvager of humanity, of law, and of nature ; 
ibeastly in his pleasures, a murderer, and blasphe- 
mous scoffer — when his red and bloated face flushed 
with rage, and his speech became precipitate and 
i unintelligible, woe to those who chanced to be pre- 
sent ; his words were decrees of death X- 

Tons of gold passed through his hands, as so 
many shillings. He was the prey of an incuralde 
poverty : with all his violence and his passion he 
was poor. He had to pay for pleasure ; and to pay 
for murder. The ingenious and inventive friend, 
who ever knew liow to find gold for such occasions, 
was a certain priest, who liad at first thrust himself 
linto notice as an informer. He became William’s 
Iright hand ; his purveyor. But to undertake to 
'fill this bottomless gulf was a hard task. He set 
himself about effecting it in two ways. He recast, 
revised, and corrected the book of the Conquest, 
Domesday Book, so as to he sure that nothing had 
escaped § ; and then went carefully over the work 
of spoliation, set himself about gnawing the already 
well- gnawed bones, and managed to get something 
off them. He left nothing, though, for those who 
came after him ; and so was well surnamed the 
Flamha rd || (devouring torch). From the con- 
quered he transferred his labours to the conquer- 

* For instance, William Rufus, and^b*® successor Henry 
Beauclerc, both summoned the English to oppose the 
favourers of their elder brother, Robert Short-Hose. Guill. 
Malmsb. p. 120, 156. Hoved. 461. Chronic. Sax. 193. Matth. 
Paris. 42. 

t Mirabilis militum mercator et solidator. Suger, Vita 
Lud. Gross, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 12. 

t Lingard, vol. ii. p. 147. (The entire passage is as fol- 
lows : “In person he was short and corpulent, with flaxen 
hair, and a ruddy complexion : from which last circumstance 
he derived the name of Rufus, or the red. In ordinary con- 
versation his utterance was slow and embarrassed : in the 
hurry of passion, precipitate and unintelligible. He as- 
sumed in public a haughty port, rolling his eyes with fierce- 
ness on the spectators, and endeavouring by the tone of his 
voice and the tenor of his answers to intimidate those who 
addressed him. But in private he descended to an equality 
with his companions, amusing them with his wit, which 
was chiefly pointed against himself, and seeking to lesi>en 
the odium of his excesses, by making them the subjects of 
laughter.”) TKAKsuxToa. 

I Order. Vital, ap. Scr R. Pr. xii. 635. Regem incitans 
ut totius AngUie reviseret descriptionem, Angliieque telluris 
comprobans iteraret partition cm. 

)i Id. ibid. Unde Flambardus cognominatus est. 

“ The which surname,” adds the good chronicler, “ seems 
to have been prophetically applicable to his deeds and 
h^its.” 
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01*9, and, first, to the priests ; and he so laid hands 
on the goods of the Church, that tlie archbishop ttf 
Canterbury would have died of htinger but for the 
charity of the abbot of St. Alban’s No scruples 
checked Flambard. Grand justiciary, grand trea- 
surer, and the king’s chaplain as well (just the 
chaplain William wanted), he sucked England witli 
three mouths ; and he went on on this wise, imtil 
William had met his end in that beautiful forest, 
which the Conqueror seemed to have planted fur 
the ruin of his descendants. “Shoot, in the devil’s 
name,” said Rufus to Ins good friend, who was 
hunting with him. The devil took him at his word, 
and bore off the soul to wJiicli he had bo just a 
claim f . 

Robert, the elder brother, did not succeed. The 
stolon kingdom of the basUvrd William was to 
descend to the ablest and btildest — to whoever could 
steal it in his turn. Wlieu the dying Conqueror 
gave Normandy to Robert, mid England to William: 
“And I,” exclaimed Henry, the youngest, “am 1 
to have nothing “ Be patient, niy son,” said the 
d}ing king, “and thou wilt inherit the fortunes of 
both thy brothers The youngest was likewise 
the wisest. He was caWcd^ieauclerc ; equivalent 
to the able, the competent, the scribe, the true 
Norman. He begun by unbounded promises to the 
Saxons and the priests ; and lavished charters, 
franchises, whatever was asked of him §. Having 
defeated Robert with the aid of mercenary soldiers, 
and taken him prisoner, ho kept him well lodged || 
and well fed in a strong castle (Cardiff), where he'j 
lived to the age of eightv-fou r ; and llobei’t, who 
was given up t^he joys of the table, would have 
consoled himself, had not his brother had his eyes 
put out II . But fi'atidcido aiid p arricide were he re- 
d itary in the family . Already had the Con<{ueror’a 
sons warred and wounded their father^! ; and, 
under pretence of executing feudal justice, Ileau- 
clerc, who piqued himself on his stern and impar- 
tial administration of the laws, delivered up his own 
grand-daughters, two children, to one of his barons, 
who tore out their eyes, and cut off their noses. 
Their mother, Beauclerc’s daughter, endeavoured 
to avenge them, by directing an arrow with her 
• 

** Brompt. p. 988. Ead. p 20. Lingard, vol. ii p 188. 

t See Thierry’s animated narrative, Conq. de I'Anglet. 
t. iii, p, 338, sqq. 

I Order. Vit, ap. Scr. R. Fr, xii. 621. ^Equanimua esto, 
fili, et confortare in Domino ; . . . . tempore tuo totuin 
honorem quera ego nactus sum, habebis, et fratribus tuis 
divitiis et potestate praestabis. 

§ “I intend,” \^ere his words, “to secure you your 
ancient liberties ; and if you desire it, will sign a charter to 
this effect, and confirm it by oath.” — The charter was drawn 
up, and as many copies made aa there were counties, but 
the king retracted and resumed them all, with the excep- 
tion of three. Alatth. Paris, p. 42. Thierry, t. iii. p. 344. 

II Matth. Paris, p. 50. Lingard (vol. ii. p. 206) doubts 
the fact, from its being unnoticed by any contemporary 
writer. But does the man who suffered his grand-daughters’ 
eyes to be put out (Ord. Vit. loc. cit. p. 717, Angl. Sacra, 
ii. 699), and obliged his daughter to cross a frozen fosse, 
half naked, in the depth of winter— deserve the doubt! — 
(For these two barbarous deeds, see Lingard, vol. ii. p. 176, 
177, and the note to p. 177.) TaaNSLAToa. 

H Huntingdon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 910. Horeden, ibid. 
315. It was Robert, who, in one of his rebellious attempts, 
encountered his father, not knowing who he was, and 
wounded him. They were reconciled, but quarrelled again, 
and William cursed his son. Matth. Paris, p. 10. 


own hand at her father's bi-east The Plantage-. 
nets, who descended from this diabolical race by ) 
the mother’s side only, did not degenerate from it. I 

Aftur-Bttauolero (a. d. 1 135), th a B trujy le I tt i y be- 

tlw ^ widow of the emperor Henry V., and 
wife of the count of Anjou. Stephen belonged to 
that excellent family of the counts of Blois and of 
('harapagne, who at this very period encouragtid 
the commercial communes, led off at Troyes the 
Seine into canals, and protected at one and the 
same time St. Bernard and Abelard. Freethinkers 
and poets, from them will descend the famouH ' 
Thibant, the trouveur — he who had his poems to 
queen Blanche juiintod in his palace of Provence, 
amongst roses tran.sphinted from Jericho. Ste[>h(;n 
was able to keep his ground in England by the 
aid of foreigners only, Flemings and Brabanters, 
and ho even sought assistance among the Welsh. 
The clergy and London alone w'ero on his side (the 
other communes of England liad yet to bo created), 
though, indeed, he did not long remain on good 
terms witli the clergy, having forbade the teaching 
of the canon law f, and dared to imprison bishops. 
Then Matilda appeared on the scene. She landed 
almost alone. True offspring of the conqueror, 
insolent and intrepid, she affronted evci*y one and 
braved every one. Thrice she had to fly in the 
night, on foot, with the snow on the ground, and 
destitute of all resource's, Stephen, once that ho 
held her besieged, thought himself bound as a 
knight to leave the road open to her to join her 
friends J ; though she did not treat him the better 
for it when she took him in her turn, on his being 
deserted by his barons (a. d. 1 153), but compelled 
him to recognise as his successor, her son by tlio 
count of Anjou, that fortunate Henry Plantagenet, 
on whom, as we have just seen, Elcanora of 
Guyenne bestowed her hand and vast domains. 

Such was the growing greatness (»f the young 
Henry when the king of Franco, humiliated by the 
result of his crusade, lost Eleanora and so many 
provinces. This spoilt child of fortune was in a 
few years overwhelmed with her gifts. King of 
England, and ma.ster of the whole sea-coast of 
Fi*ance, from Flanders to the Pyrenees, he also 
exercised over Brittany that suzerainship which 
the dukes of Normandy had never succeeded in 
enforcing ; and taking Aniou, Maine, and Touraine 
from his brother, he left him by way of indemnifi- 
cation to make himself duke of Brittany (a, n. 
115C). He reduced Gascony, and governed Flan- 
ders, as its defender and guardian, in its count’s 
absence ; he took the Quercy from the count of 
Toulouse, and would have taken Toulouse as well, 
bad not the French -king undertaken its defence 
(a d. 1159), and thrown himself into the town § ; 
though the T^lounan was nevertheless obliged to 
do him homage. The ally of the king of Arragon, 
and count of Barcelona and of Provence, Henry 
sought a princess of Savoy for one of his sons, in 
order to obtain a footing in the Alps, jpid so turn 

* Order. Vit. ap. Scr. R. Fr xii. 716. ... . Sagittam ad 
patrem traxit. • 

t “ From John of Salisbury we learn that Stephen pro- 
hibited the lectures of Roger. Joan. Sails. De nugis cur. 
viii. 22.” This note is Lingard’s, vol. ii. p. 301. 

t Guill. Malms, ap. Lingard, vol. ii. p. 244. 

§ Hist, du Languedoc. L. xviii. p. 484. 

o 
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France on the south, whilst in its centre he reduced 
Berry, the Limousin, and Auvergne, and bought 
the Iklarche*. Ho even managed to detach the 
counts of Champagne from their alliance with the 
French king ; and, finally, at hia death, he pos- 
sessed countries con'espouding with forty-seven of 
our departments, wliilst the king of the kingdom 
had a territory corresponding with fewer than 
twenty f . 

From his birth, Henry II. had found himself the 
object of singular popularity, without hia having m 
any way deserved it. His grandfather, Henry 
Beauclerc, was a Norman— his grandmother, a 
Saxon — his father, an Angevin ; and he thus 
united in his own person all the western races. 
He formed the link between the conquerors and 
the conquered ; between the south and the north. 
The conquered, in particular, had indulged the 
liighest hopes, believing that in him was fulfilled 
Merlin’s prophecy, and that Arthur had again 
come to life. It happened, to strengthen the pre- 
diction, that he obtained, forcibly or otherwise, the 
homage of the princes of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and Brittany, that is, of the whole Celtic world ; and 
he had Arthur’s tomb sought and found outj, that 
mysterious tomb, whose discovery was to murk the 
tenn of Celtic independence, and the fulfilment 
of time. 

Every circumstance conspired to fan the belief 
that the new sovereign would realize the hopes of 
the conquered. Ho had been brought up at Angers, 
one of the cities in which jurisprudence had been 
earliest professed. It was the epoch of the revival 
of the Roman law, which was in so many ways to 
promote the consolidation both of monarchical 
power and of civil equality. The idea of equality 
under one ruler, wtis the last legacy bequeathed us 
by the ancient world. In the year 1111, the cele- 
brated countess Matilda, the cousin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and friend of Gregory VII., had given 
her licence to the school of Bologna, founded by 
Irnorio, of that city § ; and the emperor, Henry V., 
had confirmed the license, well aware of all the 
advantages which the imperial power might derive 
from the traditions of the ancient empire. The 
young duke of Anjou, Henry Plautagenet, son of 
the Norman Matilda — who was the w-idow of this 
same Henry V. — found at Angens, at Rouen, and 
in England, the traditions of the school of Bologna. 
As early as the year 1124, the bishop of Angers 
was a learned jurist (1. The famous Italian, Lan- 
franc, William the ^nqueror’s right hand, the 
primate of the conquest, had first taught at Bo- 
logna, and had been one of the revivers of Roman 

* Bened. Petroburg. p. 167. — He paid fifteen thousand 
marks of silver for It. The count was leaving for Jerusa- 
lem, and did not know what to do wit^, Ids possessions. 
Qaufred. Vosiens, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 447. 

t See Sismondi, t. vi. p. 4. 

t See Thierry, t. iii. p. 86. 

S Abb. Ursjiergensis Chron. ap. Savigny, Geschichte des 
IlamischeE_Recht8 Im Mittclalter, iv. 10. Doininus "Wer- 
nerius Hbros legum, qui dudum neglect! fuerant, ad peti- 
tionem Mathildze eomitlssa* renovavit. 

B In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the whole 
of the clergy of this city were legists; When Guillaume Le 
Mabre waa bishop (a.d. 1290 — 1314), nearly all tUe canons 
of hi* Church were professors of law. Bodln, Recherches 
sur I’Anjou, ii. 232. Four out of the nineteen bishops who 
formed the assembly of the clcrgj' In 1339, had filled the law 
chair at the university of Angers. Ibid. 233. 


jurisprudence. “ It was,” says one of the conti- 
nuators of Sigebert of Gemblours, “ it was Lanfranc 
of Pavia, and his companion, Gamerius, who, 
having discovered at Bologna the laws of Justinian, 
began to read and lecture upon them. Garnerius 
continued so to do. But Lanfranc, who professed 
the liberal arts and theology in Gaul, and had many 
disciples there, repaired to Bee, wliere he turned 
monk 

The principles of the new school were proclaimed 
precisely at the period Henry II. mounted tlic 
throne (a. d. 1154). The jurisconsults, who had 
been summoned by the emperor, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, to the diet of Roncaglia (a. n. 1158), 
addressed to him, by the mouth of the archbishop 
of Milan, these remarkable words : “ Know that 
the right of making laws which belonged to the 
people is yours ; your will is law, for it is said — 
the pi‘ince*s plemure is laWy since the people hare given 
up all their empire and potter into his hands +.” 

Ou opening the diet, the emperor himself had 
said — We, who are invested with the regal title, 
rather desire to rule according to law for the pre- 
servation of the rights and liberty of all, than to 
follow our own plea-sure with impunity. To give 
oneself every licence, and to change the office of 
government into a haughty and violent sway is 
tyranny X.” This pedantry of republicanism, which 
is taken textually from Livy, gave an erroneous 
explanation of the ideal aimed at by the new juris- 
Ijrudence ; which did not seek for liberty, but for 
equality under a monarch, and the suppression of 
that feudal tyranny which weighed down Europe. 

Their doctrines may teach us how dear these 
legists must have been to princes, and so will his- 
tory ; for we shall henceforward see them by the 
side of monarchs, as if fastened to their ear, whis- 
pering their lesson to them. William the Bastai'd, 
as has been already shown, attached Lanfranc to 
himself. During his frequent absences, he con- 
fided the care of England to his charge § ; and, 
more than once, bore him out against his own bro- 
ther. The Angevin, Henry, the new conqueror of 
England, took for his Lanfranc a scholar of 
Bologna, who had studied jurisprudence at Auxerre 
as well II . Thomas Becket, so 'vas he named, was 

* Robert de Monte, ap. Savigny, Romischen Rechts, &c., 
iv. 10. — Order. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 242. “ He was 
famed for his learning over all Europe, and crowds of dis- 
ciples flocked to him from France, Gascony, Brittany, and 
Flanders.” 

i Radevicus, ii. c. 4, ap. Gieseler, Kircbengeschiebte, ii. 
P. 2, p. 72. Scias itaque omne jus populi in condendis 
legibus tibi concessum, tua voluntas jus est, sicuti dicitur ; 
‘‘Quod Principi placuit, legis habet vigorem, cum populus 
et in eum omne suum imperium et potestatem concesserit.” 
— Henry the Second's councillor, the celebrated Ranulf de 
Glanville, repeats this doctrine. De Leg. et Consuet. Keg. 
Anglic, in procem. 

t Radevicus, ibid 

§ Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. Quando gloriosus rex Willel- 
mus morsftiatur in Normannia, Lanfrancus erat princeps et 
custos Anglue, subjectis sibi omnibus prindpibus. 

II Lingard, vol. it p. 281. — Vita Quadrip. p. 6. Juri 
clvili operam dedit. — John of Salisbury seems to reproach 
Becket with carrying into bis quarrel with the king the 


spirit of a legist rather than that of a priest “ There- 

fore, my counsel, .... and my most earnest prayer is, 
that you commit yourself wholly to the Lord .... omit, 


meanwhile, all other studies .... laws and canons are, 
indeed, profitable ; but trust me, they are not now needed, c 
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at the time in the service of the arciihishop of 
Canterbury ; whom he had influenced to side witli 
Matilda and her son. Having only taken deacon’s 
r)rders, and being thus neither priest nor layman, 
he was fit for every thing, and ready for every 
tiling ; but his birth stood much in his way. He 
is said to have been born of a Saracen woman, who 
had followed her Saxon lover when he had left the 
Holy Land *. Thus, his birth, on liis mothcr’.s 
side, seemed to shut him out from the dignities of 
the Church, and, on his father’s, from those of the 
State. He could have no hope, but from the king. 
The latter needed such men, for the execution of 
his projects against his barons. In the first year 
of his arrival in England, Henry razed to the 
ground a hundred and forty castles. He carried 
all before him. He married the lieireases of the 
more powerful families to men of inferior rank +, 
lowering the former, elevating the latter, and level- 
ling all. The Norman nobles had exhausted their 
strength in Stephen’s wars ; and the new king 
arrayed against them the men of Anjou, Poitou, and 
Aquitaine. Wealthy, from his patrimonial states, 
and those of his wife, he could buy soldiers, too, in 
Flanders and in Brittany. *’Tia the advice Becket 
gave him t ; who had become indispensable to him 
both in his business and pleasures. Supple, bold, 
a man of experience, a man of expedients, and 
a boon companion into the bargain §, partaking or 
else copying his master’s tastes, — Henry had given 
himself unreservedly up to him, and not himself 
only, but his son and heir. Becket was the son’s 
tutor, the father’s chancellor I1 ; and, in the latter 
capacity, he strongly maintained the king’s rights 
against the Norman barons and bishops, compelling 
the latter to pay scutage, despite their protests and 
clamour. Then, feeling that a brilliant war was 
essential to making the king master in England, ho 
led him to the south of France to conquer Toulouse, 
to which Eleanora of Guyeiine liad pretensions. 
Becket led in his own name, and as if at his own 
expense, twelve hundred knights and more than 
four thousand soldiers, without including his own 
especial retainers, who were numerous enough to 
garrison many places in the South <^1. It is clear 
that an amiamewt so disproportioned to the fortune 

Who rises from the reading of laws and canons with his 
conscience touched t ... . Rather would I that you would 
meditate on the Psalms, and revolve the moral writings 
of the blessed Gregory, than philosophize in scholastic 
fashion,” &c. Epist. p. 47, and ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvL .510. 

* She knew but two wmrds that could be understood by 
the natives of the West; these were London and Gilbert, 
her lover’s name. By help of the first she managed to reach 
the capital, where she traversed the streets, repeating “ Gil- 
bert, Gilbert,” until she found the desired object. Bromp- 
ton, p. 1054. Thierry, Conq. de I’Angleterre, t. iii. p. 112. 

t Radulphus Niger, ap. Wilk. Leg. Sax. 3.’?8(a8 quoted by 
Lingard, in note, vol. ii p. 278). Servis geijerosas copulans 
pedanea; conditionis fecit universes. 

1 Lingard, vol. ii. p. 285. 

§ Brompton, Chron. p. 1058. J. Sarisburiensis Ep. ap. 
Epist. S. Thomae, edit. Lupus, 1682, p- 414. 

il Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 452. Filii sui lienrici tutorem fecit et 
patrem. 

1! Newbridg. ii. 10 Chronic. Norm. 994. Lingard, vol. ii 
p. 286. — Lingard says in a note (vol. ii. p. 284), "The reader 
will be amused with the following account of the manner 
in which the chancellor travelled through France. WTien- 
ever he entered a town, the procession was led by two hun- 
dred and fifty boys, singing national airs ; then came his 
hounds in couples ; and these were succeeded by eight wag- 


of the richest private iiuiividual, was sent iu the 
name of an uninqxirtant person, to give the Itss 
alarm to tlie barons. 

A va.st league liad been formed against the count 
of Toulouse, who was the object of universal jea- 
lousy ; and the powerful count of Bareolona, the { 
regent of AiTagon, and the counts of Narhonne, j 
lilontpcllier, Beziers, and Carcassonne, had entert‘<l 
into a mutual undorstiuiding with the king of 
Phigland, who seemed on the point of eonqueriag 
what Louis VI 11. and St. Louis nmped without 
difficulty after the crusade against the Albigens(’H. 

It was essential to carry Toulouse by assault, with- 
out allowing the count breathing time ; hut tlie 
Frcmcli king had thrown himself into it, and laid 
his commands on Henry, as his suzerain, to for- 
bear attacking a town undtr hi.s jiroteetion. 
Becket felt no scruple of tlie sort*, and advised an 
immediate assault ; but Henry feared being de- 
serted by his vassals, if be risked so startling a 
violation of the feudal law, and the warlike chan- 
cellor had no otluT satisfaction than the honour of 
ha\ing fought with luid disarmed a knight of the 
ojipositc party +. 

The maintenance of the mercenary troops which 
Henry employed by Ihjcket's advice, and which he 
80 much needl'd for the coercion of his barons, was 
beyond the means of the Norman exchequer. 
Their cost could only be defrayed out of the clergy, 
whom the conquest had largely enriched. Henry 
longed to have the Church within his gmsp ; and 
for this, it was essential to make sure of its h(*ad, 
that is, of the archbishopric of Canterbury — w hich 
was almost a patriarchate ; an Anglican papacy, 
nn ecclesiastical royalty, without w-hich the other, 
the temporal royalty, w'cre incomplete. Henry, 
therefore, resolved to take it for himself, Viy giving 
it to a second self to his good friend, Bceket. 
The two powers thus united, he would have niisod 
the sovereign authority to that pitch which it 
reached in the sixteenth century, in the hands of 
Henry VIII., of Mary, and of Elizabeth. It was 
a convenient thing for him to make Becket thi^ 

gons, each dravm by fi\e horses, and attended by five diivcrs 
in new frocks. Every waggon was covered with skins, and 
protected by two guards, and a fierce mastiff either chained 
below, or at lilierty above. Two of them were loaded with 
barrels of ale to be given to the populace ■ one carried the 
furniture of the chancellor’s chapel, another of his bed- 
chamber, a third of his kitchen, and a fourth his plate and 
wardrobe; the remaining two were appropriated to the use 
of his attendants. These were followed by twelve sumpler 
horses, on each of which rode a monke)', with the groom 
behind on his knees. Next came the esquires bearing the 
shields, and leading the chargers of their knights, then other 
esquires, gentlemen’s sons, falconers, officers of the house- 
li-»M. knight-, < h-igi ncii lidirig two and two, and last 
(.fail, ll.i* i m.-ii ': 1 iuiiliar converse with a few 

friends. As he passed, the natives were heard to exclaim. 

‘ What manner of man must the king of England fie, when 
his chancellor travels in such state ! ’ ” Stephan. 20, 21. 

* Lingard, vol ii. p. 280. f id. ibid. 

J Deckel's predecessor in tlic see of Cante.Pfiry wrote to 
him, “ It is in every one’s mouth that you two are one heart 
and soul.” Bles. Epist. 78. — “ Who knows not that you aie 
next to the king in the four kingdoms ? ” Petrus Cellensis, 
Marten. Thes, Antftd. iii.— The English clergy write to 
Thomas, “ His affection is so unbounded that he has willed 
you to be master of all subject to him, from the northern 
ocean to the Pyrenees ; so that they alone are deemed for- 
tunate who have found favour in your sight.” Epist. S. 
Tliom. p. 190. 
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nominal head of the Anglican Chnrcli, as lie had 
recently made him the nominal commander of his 
army. Bechet, it is true, w’a.s a Saxon ; but then 
tlie Saxon Jireahpenr* (Adrian IV.), had just been 
elected jiope us Henry li. ascended the throne. 
Becket would have declined the honour : “ Have a 
care,’' were his words, “ 1 shall be your greatest 
enemy f.” But tlie king would not listen to him, 
and made him primate, to the gr(;at scandal of the 
Norman ch'rgy. 

Since the time of the Italians, Lanfranc and St. 
Anselm, the see of Canterbury had been filled by 
Normans ; since to none other durst kings and 
baron.s have entrusted the dangerous dignity. The 
archbishops of Canterbury wt*re not simply pri- 
mates of England *, hut were likewise inveHt(‘d with 
a kind of jiolitical character. From the time of 
the famous Du nstan the pitiless humbler of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy, down to Stephen Langton, 
who compelled King John to sign Magna Charta, 
we find them ever the leaders of the national ojipo- 
sition. 'I'hcy wore more particularly the guardians 
of the liberties of K<uit ; which had preserved more 
of its francluHcs than any other English county. 
Let us take a momentary survey of tlie history of 
this singular district. 

The country (pni/s) of Kent, which comprehended 
a much wider range than the county of the same 
name, embraced a large portion of the South of 
England. Lying at the angle of Great Britain, 
opposite to France, it constituted its vanguard ; 
and, indeed, it was the privilege of the Kentish * 
men to form the vanguard of the English anny. 
In all times they have been first to meet invaders — 
their county offering the readiest landing-place. 
Here Ciesar disembarked ; then llengist ; then 
William the Con(|ucror. Ilore, too, Christianity 
first shed its light. Kent is sacred ground. St. 
Augustine, the English Apostle, foumled his first 
monastery here ; and its abbot and the arclibishop 
of Canterbury were the lords of the district and 
the guardians of its privileges. It was they who 
set the men of Kent against William the Cimqueror ; 
when the latter on his inarch from Dover to Lon- 
don after the battle of Hastings, thought be saw, 
as the legend runs, a moving wood, which was, in 
fact, a moveable rampart of branches borne by the 
Kentish men : falling on the Normans, they forced 
from William a guarantee of their liberties §. How- 

• The only Englishman who has sat in the chair of St. 
Peter 

t Citisslmc a me auferes animum ; et gratia, quae nunc 
inter nos tanta est, in atrocissUnum odium convertetur. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiv. p. ^53. 

I When Dunstan and Edgar were reconciled, after the 
latter’s doing penance, the saint insisted upon two points as 
essential to their perfect good understanding; — Ist, That 
Edgar should promulgate a code of law8,< jy which ju.stice 
might be more impartially administered ; 2ndly, That he 
should distribute at his own exi)«nse, throughout the dif- 
ferent provinces, copies of the Holy Scriptures for the edifi- 
cation of th^ people. — Indeed, according to Lingard, the 
true reading of Osbern’s text ought to be .... Justas 
legum ratlones sanciret, lancitas eontcriberet, scripfat per 
omnei fines imperii sui populis custodiendas mandaret (that 
h« should enact just laws, and, when ratified, have copies 
distributed throughout his empire) instead of sanctos con- 
serihvret aeripturas, (that he should have copies made of the 
Holy Scriptures). Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, vol. i p 4Si>. 

i Thorn. 1786, m cited by T.ing.vrd, History of Fmgland, 
vol. ii p 6. 


ever doubtful this triumph of theirs may be, it is 
certain that in the midst of the general servitude 
they jireserved their freedom, and recognized no 
other dominion than that of the Church ; just as 
our Bretons of la Cornouaille were comparatively 
free under the bishops of Quimper, and insulted 
feudalism in their yearly mockery of the statue of 
old king Grallo. 

The principal of the customs of Kent, and which 
is still kept up in the county, is the law of succes- 
sion — of tlie equal division of property between the 
children of the same parent, called by the Saxons 
gavel-kind, by the Irish gabhail cine, (family settle- 
ment), and which, with certain modifications, is 
common to all Celtic races — to Ireland, to Scot- 
land, to Wales, and, in part, to our Brittany *. 

The great Italian legists who were the first arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, were the more inclined to 
favour the customs of Kent from their affining, in 
many respects with the principles of the Roman 
law ; and when Elides (Ddo), the Earl of Kent, 
William the Conqueror’s brother, began to degrade 
the Kentish men to the same servile footing as the 
natives of the other provinces, “ Lanfranc with- 
stood him to the facer and proved before all the 
world the liberties of his land by the testimony of 
aged Englishmen, versed in the customs of their 
country, and he delivered his men from the evil 
usages which Elides wished to impose on themf.” 
On another occasion, (Odo’s seizure of many 
manors belonging to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, during Stigand’s disgrace,) a shire-mote was 
held, at Lanfranc’s request, at Pennenden, in 
which Geoffry, bishop of Coutance, presided by 
order of William ; where, after a hearing of tliree 
days, the lands in question were adjudged to the 
Church J. 

St. Anselm, Lanfranc’s successor, shewed himself 
still more favourable to the conquered. One day 

• See p. 37. 

(“ Gavelkind," says Lingard— vol. ii. p. 352,—" is that 
species of tenure, by which lands descend to all the sons 
equally, and without any consideration of primogeniture. 

It prevailed in former ages among all the British tribes , ! 
and some relics of it in an improved ,|‘orm remain in Eng- I 
land, even at the present day. Among the Irish it existed | 
as late as the reign of Janies I. ; and still retained the rude | 
features of the original institution. While it excluded all I 
the females, botli the widow and the daughters, from the i 
possession of land, it equally admitted all the males without j 
distinction of spurious or legitimate birth. Yet these did | 
not succeed to the individual lands held by their father. 
At the death of each possessor the lauded property of the 
sept was thrown into one common mass: a new division 
was made by the equity or caprice of the canfiiiny, or chief ; 
and their respective portions were assigned to the different 
heads of families in the order of seniority. It is evident j 
that such a tenure roust have opposed an insuperable bar to 
agricultural improvement, and to the influence of agricul- 
ture, in multiplying the comforts of civilized life.”) 

+ Vita S. liBnfranci. ap. Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. 

t Spence, Origin of the Laws of Europe, p. 452, ed 1826. 

" The king ordered the whole county to assemble without 
delay, and that all the men of the county, Frenchmen, and 
e.s-pecially Englishmen well acquainted with the ancient 
laws and customs, should be present. When they met at 
Pennenden, all sat down, and the whole county was detained 
tliere for three days — and by all those honest and wise men 
there present, it was decided, ordained, and judged, ‘ That 
Just as the king himself, the archbishop of Canterbury 
should possess full jurisdiction over his lands, and should 
hold them in quiet and freedom.'” 
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A i>. H63, \ The piimacy and monarchy 
1164. ) opposed to each other. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. 


Aim and tendency of 
the constitutjons. 


th.'it Laiifrancwas f^peaking to him of the Saxon Klfeg 
(or Alphage), who hud sacrificed liiniseif in defending 
the libertie.s of his country against the Nonnans, 
‘‘f'or my part,” was Anstdni’s remark, “ 1 think him 
a tru(? martyr, for he preferred death to seeing his 
countrymen wronged. John died for truth's sake, 
Elfege for that of justice ; and so both died for 
Christ, who is both truth and justice*.” Anselm 
was the chief promoter of Henry Beauclerc’s mar- 
riage with Edgar’s niece, the last of tlie Saxon line 
of sovereigns : a match winch, des])ite all argument 
to tlie contrary, must liave led to the rehabilitation 
of the conquered nice. Anselm, as representJitivc 
of the English jieoph*, in his capacity of archbishop 
of C’anterbury, administered the oaths to lieanclerc, 
when he swore, for the second time, to observe his 
charter confirming the ancient immunities of the 
Church luid the feudal privileges f. 

I) 1 Sr ITTF. UKTWKF.N ITC.XltY AND R^CK ICT. 

f I rent was the surprise of the English monarch 
when he learnt that his creature, his boon com- 
jianion, TkuiaaiiJUi^gket, diguL\v in 

ear pofst. The elinncellor, ■ w i ' ;he cour- 

tier, had sutldenly recollected that he w'as one of 
the ])cople. A sou of the Saxon, he had turned 
Sa.voii ; and his sanctity causi'd his Saracen luotlier 
to be forgotten. He surrounded himself with/ 
Saxons, with the poor and the beggar — wore their' 
coarse dress, and cat with them, and as they did:}:.! 
From this time lie resigned tlio groat seal, and: 
dropt his intercourse witli the King. There were, 
thus, as if two kings : and the king of the poor,; ; 
vvlio lield his court at Canterhury, wius not the least* 
powerful of the two §. 

Henry, deeply ofi’onded, obtained from the pope 
a bull, rendering tin; abbot of St. Augustin’s monas- 
tery independent of the archbishop : indeed, he had 
been so under the Saxon kings. By way of repri- 
sal, Thomas summoned several of the barons to 
restore to the see of Canterbury estates which their 
ancestors had received in fee from their sovereigns ; 
declaring that he knew no law which could sanctify 
injustice, and that what had been taken without a 
just title ought t% be given up \\, This w'as neither 
more nor less than mooting tlie question whether 
the whole work of the conquest w^re tube destroyed, 
and the Saxon archbishop were to wreak vengeance 
for the battle of Hastings on the descendants of the 
conquerors. The episcopate which Wiilliam the 
Comiueror had strengthened for the support of the 
conquest, was now turned against it. ^^'ortunately 
for Henry, the bishops were rather barons than 
bishops. Their temporal interests touched these 
Normans much more closely than those of the 
Church j and the majority declared in the king’s 

* Anglia Sacra, t. ii. p. 162. Martyr rnihi videtur egre- 
giiis qui mori raaUiit .... sic ergo Johannes pro veritate, 
sic et Elphegus pro justitia. 

t Lingard, vol. ii. p. 152. 158. 

X Vita S. ThomiB Quadripartita, p, 19. 24, ed. Lupus, 1C82. 

i Lingard, vol. ii. p. 314. The king’s advisers insinuated 
that Becket designed to render himself independent ; and 
it was reported that he had said to his confidants, “that the 
youth of Henry required a master ; that the violence of his 
passions must, and might easily be tamed; and that he 
knew how necessary he himself was to a monarch, W’ho was 
incapable of guiding the reins of government without his 


favour, and were ready to swear to whatever 
pleased him, 7'hus the alarm which Becket's con- 
duct occasioned this thoi’oughly feudal church, 
enabled tlio king to extort from her an extent of 
power far beyond wdmt lie would othorwiso have 
dared to seek. 

The following are the prineipal points stipulated 
by the c oustitutions of Clarciuhm (a.m IHU) 

“ The custody of ever^- vacant arehbiHlioJiric, 
bishopric, abbey and priory of ro^al foundation, 
shall be given, and its revenues jiaid, to tlie king ; 
and the election of a new incumbent shall be niadu 
in consequence of the king’s writ, by the chief 
clergy of tlio Church, aKsembled in the king’s 
chapel, with the assent of the king, niul with the 
advice of such prelates as the king may eiill to his 
assistance. — In suits, in which each or either party 
is a clergyman, the proceedings shall commeiico 
before the king’s justices, wdio shall decide whether 
the cause is to be tried in the secular or, episcopal 
courts : in the latter case a civil otticer is to be 
present to report the proceedings, and if the de- 
fendant be convicted in a criminal action he is to 
lose his beni'fitof clergy. — No tenant in chief of the 
king, no officer of his household or of his demesne, 
shall be excommunicated, or his lands put under an 
interdict, until application shall have been made to‘ 
tlie king, or in his absence to the grand justiciary, 
who is to take care that what belongs to the king’s 
courts shall be there determined, and what belongs 
to the ccclesia.stieal courts shall be det<‘nnined in 
tlu'in. — No arebbishop, bishop, or dignifii'd clergy- 
man can lawfully go lieyond the sea, without the 
king’s permission. — Clergymen, who hold lands of 
tiie crow'n, hold by barony, and are bound to the 
same services as the lay barons.” 

Th ese ,copatituti ons were uulhiug less than the 
entire con fiseation of the f !hiire.li.in favour of Henry. 
When the king was to receive the revenues in the 
event of a see’s becoming vacant, one might he 
sure that it would long remain so ; just as in the 
time of William Rufus, who had farmed out one 
archbishopric, four bishoprics, and cloven abbeys *. 
The bishoprics would bec«)ine the reward, not of 
the barons, perhaps, but of the officials of the 
Treasury, of the scribes, and of complaisant judges. 
The Church, subject to military service, wouldf 
become altogether feudal. Almonries, schools, and* 
religious obligations would go to the support of 
Brabaiitei’s and Cotereaux, and pious foundations’ 
discharge the costs of murder. Losing with the ’ 
power of excommunication the only weapon which 
remained to her, the Anglican church, cut off from J 
all communication with Rome and imprisoned in 1 
her island home, would at the same time, together ; 
with the loss of communion with the Christian 
world, lose feeling of universality, of cntiwlicim. 
The most serious attack upon her was the abolition* 
of the eccle.siastical tribuiials, and the repeal of the 
benefit of efenjy. Undoubtedly, these rights had 
given rise to great abuses, and under their shelter 
the clergy had committed many crinlls with im- 
punity ; but we have only to call to mind the 
frightful barbarism, the execrable venxility of the 
lay trihiuials of the twelfth century, to confess that 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was at the period an 
anchor of safety. It might spare the guilty ; but 
then how many innocent did it not save ! The 


assistance.” 

Ij Gervas. Cantuar. ap. Thierry, iii. 129. 


• Petr. Bles. iii., cited by Lingard, \cil. ii p. 135. 
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Church offered almost the only means by which I 
the despised races could hope to retrieve their posi- T 
tion ; and the two Saxons, Breakspear (Adrian I 
IV.) and Becket, are cases in point. At this time 
■ the lihenties of the Church were identified with 
tljose of the world. 

A nd, thercibre, the conquered races lent the arch- 
' bishop of Canterbury a stout and firm support. 
His Htrugt'le for liberty was imitated in Aquitaine, 
thougli witli more timidity and moderation, by the 
bishop of Poitiers*, and, at a later period, in 
Wales, by the famous Gu*aldus Cambrensis, to 
whom we are indebted, amon^ other works, for his 
very curious description of Ireland -f*. The Lower 
Bretons, too, sided with Becket. A Welshman fol- 
lowed him into exile at the peril of his life ^ ; as 
did the famous John of Salisbury §. The Welsh 
students seem to have been the bearers of Beckid’s 
messages ; for their schools were closed by king 
Henry’s orders, and they themselves were pro- 
hibited from entering any part of England without 
first receiving his permission. 

To see in this contest only a stnigglo between 
\ two hostile races, and to find iu . . B 
a .Saxton only, would be to circumscribe this grand 
Kubjoet. The archbishop of Canterbury was not 
merely the saint of England, the saint of the con- 
quered — Saxons and Welsh ; but quite as much 
the saint of France and of all Christendom. His 

* To whom Henry II. addressed through two of his jus- 
tit’iaries, more stringent resolutions than even those em- 
brared by the constitutions of Clarendon. See the bishop’s 
letter, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 21().— See, also (ibid. 572. 575, 
Sic ), the letters written him by John of Salisbury, to keep 
him informed of all that was done in Deckel’s case. — The 
bishop of Poitiers gave way in 11C6, and made his peace 
with the king. Joann. Sarisbur. E])i8t. ibid. 52.3. 

+ Elected bishop in ll/fi by the monks of St. David, 
and expelled by Henry II. in favoivr of a Norman ; re elected 
in 1190 by the same monks, and again expelled by John 
Lackland. Too feebly supported, he failed in his courageous 
struggle for the independence of the Welsh church ; but his 
country honoured lus memory for it— “ Long as our country 
shall endure,” .says a Welsh poet, " they who write and they 
who sing will remember tby noble daring.” 

t Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 205. Thierry, iii. 160. 

§ Salisbury is in the country of Kent, but not in the county 
of that name. {The author must surely mean that Salisbury 
is, ecclesiastically speaking, in the province of Canterbury. 
Tbanslator.)— lu the time of archbishop Thibaut (Theo- 
balvl), it was John of Salisbury who was accused of the 
attempts made by the church of Canterbury to recover its 
privileges. He writes, in 11.59 — “1 am the mark for all 
the king's wTath .... if the name of Rome is invoked 
by any one, I am at the bottom of the matter ; and if the 
Anglican church dare to claim a shadow of liberty', either 
in the conduct of elections or of spiritual causes, all is 
put down to me, as if I alone instructed my^|prd of Canter- 
bury and the other bishoj)s what to do.” . . . . J. Sarisbur. 
Epist. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 496. — He contends, in his Poli- 
craticus (Leyden, 1639, p. 2061, that “ it is praiseworthy and 
Just to Hatter a tyrant, in order to throw him off his guard 
and kill him/~ — In Thomas Beoket’s case his letters betray 
selfishness (he Is ever uneasy about the confiscation of his 
property, Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 508. 512, &c.), as well as indecision 
and timidity (Ibid. p. 509); he often gets others to intercede 
for him with the king (p. 514, Sre ), a^id counsels Becket 
timid measures (p. 510. 527, &c.). He seems little troubled 
with notions of consistency; and this defender of liberty 
allows free will no power but for evil. (Polkrat. p. 97.) 
We must not draw any hasty conclusion from his having 
studied under Abelard , his praises are for St. Bernard and 
his disciple, Eugenlus HI. (Ibid. p. 311.) 


memory was cherished hy us, not less vividly than 
by his own countrymen. The house which he in- 
habited in Auxerre, and a church which he built 
in Dauphiny, during his exile, are still pointed out 
to the strtinger. No tomb was more visited in the 

( middle age than that of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; 
no pilgrimage in greater request. A hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims are said to have visited it in a single 
year ; and the tradition runs, that in one year nine 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling were laid on the 
shrine of St. Tliomas, and only four pounds on that 
of the Virgin, whilst not a aiogie .Qfferiiig-wfts-niade 
t q^God himself . 

. Thomas was dear to the people above all the 
Ipaints of the middle age, because by his low and 
fobscure birth, by his Saracen mother and Saxon 
father, he was one of themselves. The woi’ldly life 
which he had at first led, his love of dogs, horses, 
hawks*, and all those youthful tastes which he 
never entirely lost, were quite to their taste. Un- 
der his priestly robes he bore a knightly, loyal, and 
courageous heart, whose impulses he found it dif- 
ficult to repress. In one of the most critical mo- 
ments of his life, when |he barons and bishops who 
sided with Henry seemed ready to tear him in 
pieces, a voice called him traitor. At the word 
he stopped, and, hastily turning round, rejoined, 
“ Were it not that my order forbids me, that 
coward shottld repent of his insolence.” 

The great, the magnificent, and the terrible in 
the fate of this man, arises from his being charged, 
weak and unassisted as he was, with the interests 
of the Church universal, which were those of man- 
kind : a post, which was of right the pope’s, which 
Gregory VII. had maintained, but which Alex- 
ander HI. feared to occupy. He had enough to 
do with the antipope, and with his supporter, Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, the conqueror of Italy. Alex- 
ander was the head of the Lombard league, an 
Italian patriot and politician, who negotiated, 
fought, fled, came back, stirred up party zeal, en- 
couraged desertion from the opposite I'anks, made 
treaties, and founded cities. It did not suit hia 
policy to offend the greatest king of Christendom, 
I mean Henry II., when he h,?,d the emperor 
lalready on his hands. His whole conduct towards 
filenry was shamefully timid and cringing ; his sole 
object being to gain time by wretched equivocations, 
by letters and rejoinders, living on daily expedi- 
ents, temporizing between England and France, 
aud playing the diplomatist like a lay prince, whilst 
the king of France accepted the patronage of the 
Church, and Becket suffered and died for her — a 
strange politician, who taught the world to seek 
any where but at Rome for the representative of 
religion and the type of sanctity. 

Ill this great and dramatic struggle Becket was 
severely tried, and had to bear up alike against 
thi-eats, allurements, and his own scruples. Hence 
the hesitation observable in him in the beginning 
of the contest — a hesitation akin to fear. He gave 
/way at first in the council of Clarendon, either 
1 through dread of personal violence, or that he was 
/still influenced by the sense of his obligations to 

• On landing, in his subsequent flight, in France, seeing 
a youth with a hawk on his wrist, he could not help going 
up to examine the bird ; an act which had nearly betrayed 
him. “Perhaps,” says the writer of the anecdote, “the 
fear which it occasioned him, will have washed out the sin 
of his vanity.” Vita Quadripartita, p. 65. 
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the king : a weakness, indeed, which commands 
our pity in a man who might be distracted between 
two opposing duties. On the one hand, he owed 
much to Henry ; on the other, still n»ore to his, 
own sec, to the Church of England, to the Church \ 
Universal, of whose rights he was the sole cham> ' 
pion. This incurable duality of the middle age, 
divided between the state and religion, has been 
the grief and torment of the greatest minds, — of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, of St. Louis, and of Dante. 

“ Wretch that, 1 am,” exclaimed Thomas, on 
Ilia return from Clarendon ; “ I see the Anglican^ 

cluirclv in . puuisliuieut .of my j 

evc.i’ I It wjis 80 to be ; I came out of the king’s I 
palace, not out of the church ; I was a hunter off 
beasts, before I became a pastor of men. The! 
lover of histrions and of dogs has become the! 
guardian of souls .... therefore, am 1 utterly^ 
abandoned of God* !” 

Another time, Henry tried caresses instead of 
violence. Becket had only to say the word ; he 
submitted every thing to him. It was a renewal 
of the temptation in the wilderness, when Satan 
took Jesus into an exceeding high mountiiin, and 
showing him all the kingdoms of the w'orld, and 
the glory of them, said, “AH these things will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me f.’l 
All his contemporaries see in Thomas’s i*esistancq 
to Henry, an image of the temptation of Christ i 
and in his death, a reflection of the passion. Anaf 
logics of the kind delighted the men of the middl^ 
age. The last work in this style, and the boldest, 
is that of the Book of Conformities between the life of 
Jesus Christ and that of St. Francis. 

Even the extension of the royal power, which 
was the groundwork of the whole dispute, soon 
became a very secondary object with Henry, the 
chief being the ruin and death of Thomas. He 
thirsted for his blood. That the power which 
stretched over so many people should fail against 
the will of one man — that after so many easy 
triumphs, an obstacle should rise in his path — all 
this was too much for this spoiled child of fortune 
to bear. He was distracted at the thought, and/ 
even reduced to tears t. 

However, the lung did not lack officious counsel- » 
lors to endeavour to comfort him, and satisfy his I 
desires ; and the attempt was made in the month I 
of October, 1 164. Indisposed and weak, the arch- 
bishop was compelled to attend a great council in 
the town of Northampton. In the morning, having 
previously celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, which begins with the words, “ The 


• Ibid. p. 41 De pastore avium factus sum pas- 

tor ovium. Dudum fautor histrionum et canum sectator, 

tot animarum pastor Unde et plane video me jam a 

Deo derelict um. " Then was be so overcome by grief,” 
adds the writer, “ that torrents of tears gushed from his 
eyes, and he continued weeping and bitterly sobbing.” 

+ Ibid. p. 109. Henry’s words were like those of Satan, 
Kt certe omnia traderem in manus tuas. The bishop, re- 
j)eating the king’s words to Heribert of Bosahatn, added, 
“ When the king spoke thus, I remembered the words of 
the evangelist, Ifisc omnia" &c. 

1 Joann. Sarisbur. ap. Epist. S. Thomai, p. 233 

De Cantuariensi archiepiscopo gravissime conquerens, non 
■-ine geniitibus et suspiriis multis. Et lachryraatus est, 
(iicens quod idem Cantuariensis et corpus et aniraam pariter 
auferret (he protested that Becket would destroy him, soul 
and body). 


princes are met in council to bold judgment on 
me,” he proceeded to court, arrayed as he was in 
tlie pontifical robes, and bearing in his hand the 
archiepiscopal cix^ *. This embarrassed his ene- 
mies. After a fruitless attempt to take the cross 
from him, they recurred to the formalities of law, 
accused him of having made away with the public 
money, and of havmg celebrated mass in the name 
of the devil. They then demanded his deposition, 
which, once pronounced, they might liave slain 
him with safe consciences. The king waited the 
result with imjiatience ; symjitoms of violence dis- 
played themselves ; and, as he walked along the 
hall, some of the courtiers threw at him knots of 
straw, which they took from the floor. The arch- 
bishop appealed to the pope, withdrew slowly, and 
left them speechless. This was the tirat temptation 
— the summons before Herod and Caiaplms. The 
crowd had been expecting him, in tears. As for 
hhn, he ordered tables to bo laid, simimuned all 
the poor of the city, and celebrated us it were the, 
last supper wdth them f. That very night ho sel 
out, and with difhciilty reached the continent. * 

The escajic of his prey was a sore matter to 
Henry. But he seized Beoket’s estates, and di- 
vided the spoil. He banished all connected with 
him, whether in the ascending or descending line ; 
and neither men, bowing under the weight of years, 
nor infants still hanging at the breast, nor pregnant 
women, were excepted. “ The list of proscrijition 
was swelled with four hundred names ; and the 
misfortune of the sufferers was aggravated by the 
obligation of an oath to visit the archbishop, and 
importune? him with the history of their wrongs, 
Day after day crowds of exiles besieged the door 
of his cell at I’ontigny J.” I’oor and famishiug, 
they came to wring his heart with the sight of 
their wretchedness and rags ; and, over and above, 
the English bishops addressed him letters full of 
bitterness and irony, congratulating him on the 
apostolic poverty to whicli he was reduced, and 
hoping that his fasts would profit his soul §. Such 
were Job’s comforters. 

The archbisliop'weTcomed his fate, and embraced 
it ^ajiejiaojjt?. Taking shelter first at St. Umer, 
anJ then at Pontigny, an abbey of the Cistercian 
rule, he led the solitary and mortified life of a 
recluse |i. From this retreat lie wrote to the pope, 
acknowiedging that he had been unduly thrust 
into the archiepiscopal see, and surrendering hia 
dignity. Alexander HI., who was at the time a 
refugee at Sens, feared takuig a decided part, and 
bringing a new enemy upon hiin.self. He con- 
demned several of the constitutions of Clarendon, 

* Roger, de Hoveden. p. 494. Vita Guadrip. p 58. 

t Vita Guadlfp. p. 30. Dixit, “ Sinite pauperea ClirUtl 
.... omnes iutrare nobiscum, ut epuleinur in Domino ad 
invicem.” Et impleU sunt domus et atria circumquaque 
discunibentium. 

t Lingard, vol. ii. p. 326. ■ ^ 

§ Epist. S. Tlionwe, p. 189. “We were eomewhat com- 
forted when we heard that you had crossed the sea, and 
were wisely aiming at no ambitious project, nor plotting 
against our lord the j^ing,” &c. 

S “He wore sackcloth, and used the scourge.' He got 
the attendant lay-brother to bring him privily, besides tbe 
delicate dishes that were served up to him, the ordinary 
allowance of tbe monks, with which he contented himself. 
But he soon fell seriously ill, from a diet so contrary to his 
habits.” Vita Quadrip. p. 83. 
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but tleelinrd seeing Thomas, and contented himself 
with writing him word that he reinvested him with 
the arehiej>iscnpal dignity. “ Go,” was his cold 
comfort to the exile, “ go, learu in poverty to be 
the comforter of the poor.” 

i The only stay I'lmnias had, was the king of 
If'rance. Louis was hut too well pleased at 
the Irouble the ivhole businesB gave his rival ; and, 
Ijcsides, he was, as we have seen, a singularly mild 
and jiioiiH prince, j’he archbishop, persecuted for 
defending the Church, was in his eyes a martyr ; 
and ho, therefore, received him with every mark 
of favour, observing, that to protect the exile was 
one of the aucitmt ornaments of the French crown* * * § . 
He settled on Thomas and his companions in mis- 
fortune, a daily allowance of bread and other 
necessaries ; and when the king of England sent to 
him to denounce t\u' foniia' archhh^hojj — “ Jiy whom 
has he been deposed’.” was Louis’s remark. “1 
am a king, too ; yet cannot I depose the meanest 
clerk in mv realm 'f.” 

Abandoned by the pope, and living on the 
chai'iiy of the king of France, Thomas did not 
rpiail. Henry having crossed over into Normandy, 
the archbishop roj^aired to Vt^zelai, — the very 
spot whe re tnenty years before St. Bernard liad 
]>reacliod the second ci'usadc, and, on Ascension 
day, with the most solemn ceremony, with the 
ringing of bells, and by the light of tapers, he cxcoin- 
inuiiicated the defenders of the constitutions of 
Clarendon, the detainers of the possessions of the 
see of Canterbury, and all who hud commiinicated 
with the antipope, whom the emperor supported ; 
designating hy name six of the royal favourites : 
and thougli he did not name the sovereign himself, 
he held the sword suspended ovei* Inm. 

Tliis bold proceeding threw Henry into the most 
ungovernable fits of passion. He rolled on the 
ground, threw down his cap, tore oft' his clothes, 
pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, and unable 
' to do more mischief, sat down, and gnawed the 
straw on the floor When he came to his cooler 
senses, he wrote himself, and made the clergy of 
Jveiit write to the pope, that he was prepared to 
proceed to the utmost extremities ; and praving 
and threatening hy turns. One moment he sent 
ambassadors to Ibe empi'ror, to assurt* him that lie 
would support the antipope §, and threatened evam 
to turn Mussulman jj ; the next, lie sent apologetical 


• flervBs. Cantuar. ai). Scr. R Fr. xiii. 132. Rex Fran- 
cia* dixit: Ite, dicite donvino vestro (Henrico) quod si ipse 
ronsuetudines quas voeni avitas non vult diinittere, nec cpro 
veteranam reKuin Francice libertatem volo propellere, quae 
ruactis exulantilius, et pnecipue persouis ecclesiasticis. . . 

t Id. ibid. p. riS. Dicente lecture, “ ^ond.am episeo- 
puni,” qujesivit quis eiim deposuisset. ct art, “ Kgo quidem 
rex .sum, siout ct ipse, nec tamen possum terrai meae mini- 
mum quendam clericum deponcre.” 

J Scr. R Fr xvi. 21 : 1 . Fileum de capitc projecit, bal- 
tcum discs, -it, ve.stes longius abjeeit, stratum sencum 
quod erat supra leelum manu propria remosit, et civpit 
stramineas maslucare festuc.xs. 

§ Fiidtrici F.pist. ap F.pist. S. Thom, p 108. 110. Lesrati 
regis Aufilici .... ex parte re^is e6 baronum ejus apud 
WitzeburRlv juraverunt quod .... papam Pa-schalem. 
quern nos tenemus, et ipse tenebit .... See. al.so, Henry’s 
Letter, ibid, p lOfi; and that of.Tohn of S.alisbury, p. Sil. 

(1 3 . Sariisbur ap. Scr. K. Fr. xvi 584. Cum papam 
blanditiis et promissis dejicere non prsevalcrent, ad ntinas 
conversi sunt, mentientes quod rex rorum Noradini citius 


explanations to Alexander III., asserting that his 
ambassadors had exceeded their authority — and at 
last affirmed that he had given the emperor no such 
pi*omises. At the same time, he bribed the cardi- 
nals, and sent money to the Lombards, Alexander’s 
allies. He solicited from the jurisconsults of 
Bologna a manifesto against the archbishop * ; and 
went 80 far as to off'er the pope to resign all his 
claims, and even to forego the constitutions of 
Clarendon : so did he long for his enemy’s 
destruction. 

These alternations ended in act. lie obtained 
pontifical letters, suspending Thomas from all epis- 
copal authority until restored to the king’s favour. 
Henry showed these letters openly, boasting that 
he had disarmed Becket, and that for the fiiture 
he held the pope in his purse +. The Cistercian 
monks, threatened by him with the loss of the 
possessions they held in his dominions, gave Becket 
gently to understand, that they could no longer 
offer him an a.sylum. Scandalized by their pusil- 
lanimity, the king of France could not refrain from 
exclaiming — “ Religion, <3 religion, whither art 
^thou lied, when they whom we have believed to be 
jdead to the world, cxfel him who is sufl’ering exile 
Jfor the sake of God, uith a view to the things of 
^his world t 1” 

At last, the king of France gave way. Henry, 
in the excess of his rage against Becket, had hum- 
bled himself before the weak Louis, recognized him 
as his feudal superior, sought his daughter in mar- 
riage for his son, and ])roinised to divide his 
doininious between bis children §. Louis then 
offered his mediation between the two, and brought 
Becket with him to Montmirail in Perche, w here 
they were met by Henry. Vag\ie \voi*ds passed 
between tliem. lleiiry was willing to preserve tlic 
liberties of the Church, “ saving the dignity of 
his crown,” and the archbishop was equally willing 
to obey the king, “saving the honour of God and 
the dignity of the Church !1.” “ What is that you 

want,” said the French monarch, “ peace is in your 
h.ands*[[.” As the archbishop persisted in his 
reservations, all present, of both nations, accused 

I 

sequeretur errones et profana* religion i.s inirct consortium 
quara in ecclesia Cantuanciihi patcretur diutius episcopari. 

♦ ,T. Sarisbnr. ap Srr. R Fr xvi. 002. Epist. S. Thom 
p. 602. Rocket complains to the bishop of Osti<a, “ How did 
we ever injure the towns of Italy— how the learned Bolo- 
gnese — who. indeed, solicited by prayers and promises .... 
were unwilling to comply.” 

I Scr. H. Fr. xvi. 312. Ovans quod Herculi clavam de- 
traxisset —Ibid. .'>93. Quia nunc D. papam et omnes car- 
dinales haliet in bursa sua. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 85. O religio, o religio, ubi es ? Ecce 
enim quos credebamus sicculo mortuos, &c.— Sec, also. Gcr 
vase of Canterbury, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 130. Louis sent an 
escort of three hundred men to meet the archbishop. 

§ Ep. S. Thom. p. 424. — At Montmirail, Henry sub 
niitted himself, his children, lands, men, and tieasure to 
the pleasure of Louis. J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 
595. 

II Persecutor noster .... adjecit • Salvis dignitatibus 
suis. Ep. S. Thom. p. 504. — Salvo in omnibus ordine suo 
et honore Dei et sauctae Ecclesiae. Roger, de Hoveden, 
p. 492. Ep. S. Thom. p. 562, sqq. Vita Quadiip. p 95 — 
*• Our fathers.” he said, “suffered because they would pro- 
claim the name of Christ, and shall I, to recover the favour 
of one man, compromise the honour of God! Never! 
Never!” Gervas. Cant, ap Scr R Fr. xiii. 132. 

T Gervas. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 460. 
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him of obstinacy ; and one of the French barons 
exclaimed, that the man «lio withstood the unani- 
mous w'ish and advice of the barons of the two 
kingdtmis, was no longer deserving of an asylum. 
The two kings took horse without any leave-taking 
of Becket, who retired in very low spirits*. 

The desertion and wretchedness of the arch-» 
; hishop were at their heiglit. He had no longer] 
bread or resting-place, and was reduced to live onl 
the charity (*f the people. Perhaps it was at this* 
time that he built the church, commonly attributed 
to liim. Architecture was one of the arts which 
had become traditionary among the heads of the 
Church; and not long afterwards, at the time of 
the crusade against the An)igeois, w’e find master 
Theodosius, archdeacon of Noire-Dame, combining, 
like Becket, the honours of the legist and the 
architect f . 

To give tlio finishing stroke to the primate, 
lliMiry attemjited to tmnsfer the rights of the see 
of Canterbury to the archbishop of York, and had 
his son crow’ned by him. At the coronation feast, 
in the intoxication of his jo\', he would wait at 
table on the young king with liis owm hands, when, 
no longer know'ing wliat Ifc did, he siifrered the 
; thought to pass liis lips, that “ from that day ho 
; was no longer king X ” — futal words, which did not 
j fall in vain on the ears of the joung king and the 
bystanders. 

Thomas, struck by tliis new^ blow, and sold and 
abandoned by the court of Rome, addressed to the 
po])e and cardinals terrible and dainnat(»ry lettei*s — 
“ Why lay in my path a stumbling-block of offence? 
wliy strew’ my jiath with tlumns ? . . . . flow can 
}()u blind yourselves to the wrong which Christ 
Hurt’ers ill me, and in } ourself, wdio ought to hold 
Christ’s jilace here below ? The king of Kngland 
has seized the possessions, has overthrown the 
liberties of the Church, has laid hands on the 
Lord’s anointed, imprisoning and mutilating them, 
and depriving them of sight ; whilst otlu’rs he ha.s 
forced to clear themselves by wager of battle, or by 
the ordeal of fire and water. And yet, with such 
outrages before us, w’e are wished to hold our 
peace ! . . . Hirelings are and will be silent ; but 
whosoever is a* true shepherd of the Church, 
will w'ith us 

“ 1 might ffourish in power, abound in riches and 


* Hut Louis repented of his conduct to Becket, and sent 
for liim a few days after. Becket obeyed ; think, ig that he 
was about to receive orders to quit France. “ Tic and they 
who accompanied Tiini,” .says Gervase of Canterbury (ap, 
Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 3."), “ found the king sitting in melancholy 
wise, nor did he rivse, as usual, to the archbishop. They all 
stood adniinng, and, after a long silence, as if he were un- 
willing to dismiss him, the king, suddenly starting up to 
the surprise of all present, threw himself with a passionate 
flood of tears at the feet of the archbi.shop, and sobbed out, 

‘ My lord and father, thou alone hast seen rightly.' Then, 
with reneteed sighs, he exclaimed, ‘ Of a verity, thou alone 

hast seen rightly. We have all been blind I repent, 

father ; pardon, I beseech you, and absolve niy wretched 
self from this fault. From this moment, my kingdom and 
myself are thine.’ ” See, also, Vita Quadrip. p. 96. 

+ It was Lanfranc who built, by order of William the 
Conqueror, the church of St. Stephen of Caen, the last 
magnificent product of Roman architecture. 

: Vita Quadrip. p. 102, 103. Pater filio dignatus est 
ministrare, et se regem non esse protestari. Epist. R. Thom, 
p. 676. 790. 
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pleasures, be feared and honoured by all. But 
since the Lord has called me — poor and unworthy 
sinner that I ara, to the charge of souls, I have 
preferred, inspired thereto by grace, to be hum- 
bled in his household, and to endure unto the 
death proscription, exile, and the extreme of misery, 
rather than traffic with the liberty of the Church. 
Let them net thus who hope for length of days, 
and who find in their merits the assurance of a 
better time. As for me, I know that my life 
will be short, and that if I w'arn not the impious of 
liis iniquity, I shall be answerable for his blood. 
Then, gold and silver will avail nought, nor pre- 
sents, wliieli blind even the wise You and I, 

moat holy father, will soon be summoned to the 
judgment-seat of Christ. And, it is in the name 
of his majesty and feaiTul judgment, that 1 ask 
from you justice on tliose who would crucify him a 
second tim<‘.” 

Again, he writes, “ We can hardly subHist on the 
alms of the stranger. They who aided us are 
exhausted, and they who took j»ity on our exile are 
in dcsjiair, seeing the conduct of our lord, the pope. 
.... Crushed by the Roman Church, we, w'ho 
alone of the western world fight for her — were it 
not for the support of grace — should be constrained 
to do.sm-t the caus(‘ of Christ. .... The Lord will 
see tliis from the summit of the heavenly moun- 
tain ; and that fearful Majesty which stiff cs the 
breath of kings, will judge the extremities of the 
earth. ]''or us, dead or alive, we are and shall he 
his, ready to .suffV'r all for tlie Cliurcli. Would to 
(jlod he may find us worthy to endure persecution 
for his ju.stice’ sake * ! 

“1 know not how’ it liappeus that in this 

court it is God’s party which is eviT sacrificed; so 
that Barabhas escapes, and Christ is put to death. 
Six years will soon liavo jiassed sinci! my banish- 
ment and tlie calamity of the Chureh have been 
sulfered by the pontifical court. With you, un- 
liappy exilo.s and tlio innocent are condemned 
solely because they arc Christ’s weak and poor, 
and that they have not chosen to wander from 
God’"' justice. On the contrary, you have ab- 
solved sacrilegists, homicides, iinpcniteiit ravishers, 
and men of whom 1 dare frankly say, that were 
they to appear before St. Botor oven, the world 
would vainly try to defend tlii'm, (rod would not 

acquit them Tlio king’s envoys promise 

our spoil to cardinals and courtiers. Well ! let 
God see and judge. I am ready to die. Let them 
arm the king of Kngland for my dc.struction, and, 
if they choose, all the kings of the world : (jod to 
aid, 1 will not stray from my allegiance to the 
Church, either in life or death. In fine, I trust U) 
God the defence of liis own cau.se ; ’tis for him 
that I am ii^ exile ; let him provide the remedy. 
Henceforward, my mind is made up no more to 
solicit the court of Rome. Let those who prevail 
by their iniquity apply to her, and who, in their 
triumph over justiee and innocence, return boasting, 
to tlie grief of the Chureh. Would ’Jf) God that 
the way of Rome T bad not already lost so many 
hapless and innocent persons J ! ” 

* EpLt. S. Thoai. p. 774, frc., Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 418. 420. 

t f'ta Romftna. M. Thierry does not understand the«e 
words in the mystic sense, but translates, '* the journey to 
Rome.” 

j X Epist S. Thom. p. 772, 773, Srr. R Fr. xvi. 417. & Ne- 
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These terrible words found so loud an echo that 
the court of Home saw it was more dangerous to 
desert Thomas than to support him. The king of 
Fitinee wrote to the pope, “ It is now incumbent 
on you to give up all your nugatory and procrasti- 
nating measures * ; ” and, iu so saying, he was the 
organ of all Christendom. The pope took the deci- 
sive I’csolution of suspending the archbishop of 
Y ork for his usurpation of the rights of his brother 
of Canterbury, and threatened the king, except he 
restored the confiscated property of the see. Henry 
felt alarmed ; and an interview was arranged at 
Cliinon between the ai'chbisbop and the two 
monarchs. Henry promised satisfaction, and dis- 
played the utmost courtesy to Thomas, going so 
far as to offer to hold his stirrup at leave-taking -f-. 
However, before they parted, hitter words passed 
between them, each upbraiding the other with 
benefits conferred ; and, on parting, Thomas fixed 
his eyes with much meaning on the king, and said 
to him in a solennt manner, “ I well believe I shall 
never see you more.” — “ Do you take me for a 
traitor, then 1 ” was the king’s (juick reply. The 
lU’chbishop bowed his liead ; and they separated J. 

These last words of Henry’s reassured no one. 
He refused Thomas the kiss of peace ; and, instead 
of a mass of reconciliation, caused the mass for the 
dead to be said §. It was said, as it chanced, in a 
chapel dedicated to the martyrs ; and one of the 
archbishop’s chaplains remarking this, and ob- 
serving, “ Truly, I think the Church will only 
recover peace through martyrdom,” Thomas said, 

“ God grant that she be delivered, oven at the cost 
of my blood |1.” — The king of France, too, had 
given him the following warning, “ For my own 
part, I would not for niy weight in gold advise you 
to return to England, if he refuse you the kiss of 
peace ; ” to which count Thibaud of Champagne 
added — “ And the kiss is not enough 

Thomas had long foreseen his fate, and resigned 
himself to it. Being about to leave the abbey of 
I’ontigny, says the contemporary historian, the 
abbot was astonished to sec him shed tears at I 
supper, and cnqvuring if there was any thing he was 
in want of, and offering whatever was iu his power, 
“ 1 want nothing,” said the archbishop, “ ail is at 
an end with me. Last night the Lord deigned to 
reveal to his servant the fate that awaits him.” — 
“ What is there iu common,” siiid the abbot plea- 
santly, between a sound living man and a martyr ; 
between the cup of martyrdom and that you have 
just quaffed To which tlie archbishop replied, 
“It is true that I indulge in some degree the 
flesh**, but the Loi'd is good, and justifies the 

8cio quo pacto pars Doinlni semper mactatur in CuriS, ut 

Barabbas evadat et Cliristus occidatur Jam in fineni 

sexti anni proscriptio nostra 1'tina.I. via Romana 

non gratis peremisset tot miseros innocentes ! 

* Scr. R. Fr. xvi. SCS. Ne ulterius dilationes suas frus- 
tratorias prorogaret. See. also, Eplst. S. Thom. p. 597. 

t Gervas. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 134. Vita Quadrip. 
p, 107. EpisJ. S. Thom. p. 804. 

X Will. Stephanides, p. 71, ap. Thierrj', t. iii. p. 200. 

§ This nia.ss was chosen because the kiss of peace is not 
given on reading the Gospel, as on other occasions. Vita 
Quadrip, p. 109. 

fl Vita Quadrip. p. 102. Accessit ad eum unus de cleri- 

cis suk, diceus Cui archiepiscopus sic respondit, 

Utinam vel ineo sanguine lil)eretur! 

f F-pist. S. Thom. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 400. 

•* See, however, in Hoveden (ap. Scr. Angl. post Bedam, 


unholy, and has deigned to reveal his mystery to 
the unworthy *.” 

After writing his thanks to the king of France, 
Thomas set out with liis friends to Rouen, where 
they found neither the money nor escort which 
Henry had promised ; but heard, on the contrary, 
that those in whose hands his property had been 
sequestered, had threatened to slay the archbishop 
if he set foot in England. Ranulf de Broc, who 
held the estates of the see for the king, had said, 
“ Let him land ; he shall not have time to eat a 
single loaf here f The undaunted archbishop 
wrote to Henry tliat lie knew his danger, but that 
he could no longer see the church of Canterbury, 
the mother of Christian Britain, perish on account 
of the hatred borne its archbishop. “ Necessity 
brings me back, an unliappy pastor, to my unhappy 
church. 1 return thither by your permission ; and 
there shall I perish, in order to save it, except 
your piety hasten to my relief. But, live or die, 
1 shall ever be yours in the Lord. Whatever 
befal me or mine, may God bless you and your 
children X I ” 

Meanwhile, he had proceeded to the opposite 
coast of Boulogne. It was now the month of 
November, and the season unfavourable for cross- 
ing. He and his companions were detained for a 
few days at the port of Witsand, near Calais. 
Walking one day on the sea-shore, they saw a man 
rmming towards them, whom they supposed to be 
the master of the ship coming to give them notice to 
get ready to sail ; but the man told them that he 
was a priest and dean of Boulogne cathedral, and 
that the count, his lord, had sent him to warn them 
not to embark, since he knew there to be troops of 
armed men on the look out on the English coast to 
seize or slay the archbishop. “ My son,” said 
Thomas to him, “ though I were certain that I 
should be dismembered and cut in pieces on the 
opposite shore, I would not stay my foot. Seven 
years’ absence are enough both for shepherd and 
flock §.” — 1 see England,” he said another time, 
“and with God’s help, I will go. Yet do I know 
of a verity that 1 shall meet my passion therein” 
Christmas was drawing nigh, and he desired, at all 
hazards, to celebi'ate in his own church the nativity 
of our Saviour. 

When he neared the shore, and the people dis- 
cerned the archiepiscopal cross, which was always 
borne before the primate, they hastened in crowds 


ICOl, Francofurti, p. 520), the austere and mortified life led 
by the saint. His table was splendidly served ; yet he took 
only bread and water. He prayed during the night, yet in 
the morning awakened his attendants. In the night as well 
as day, he caused three or five strokes of the scourge to be 
given him, &c. 

* Vita Quadrip. p. 86. Subridens abbas inquit .... 
Quid esculent©, temulento, et martyr ! . . . . Archiepisco- 
pus inquit : Fateor, corporeis voluptatibus indulgeo ; bonus 
tamen Dominus, qui justificat iinpium, indigno dignatus 
est revelare mysterium. 

t Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 4C0. 

J Epist. S. Thom. p. 822. Sed sive vivimus, sive mori- 
mur, vestri sumus et erimus semper in Domino, et quidquid 
nobis contingat et nostris, benefaciat vobis Deus et hberis 
vestris. 

§ Scr. R. Ft. xvi. 613, ap. Thierry, t. iii. p. 201. 

B Vita Quadrip. p. 111. Terram Angli® video, et favente 
Domino terram intrabo, sciens tamen certissime, quod mihi 
immineat passio. 
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to receive him and contend for the privilege of his 
blessing. Some prostrated themselves before him, 
with passionate cries, whilst others strewed their 
gaiTOents under his feet, and exclaimed, “ Blessed 
is he who cometh in the name of the Lord ! ” The 
prie.sts went out to meet him, at the head of their 
parishioners ; and all said that Christ was come to 
be crucified a second time, and that he was about 
to suffer for Kent, as at Jerusalem he had suffered 
for the world * * * § . Their numbers intimidated the 
Normans, who had hastened with loud menaces, 
and drawn swords f. The archbishop reached 
Canterbury amidst the singing of hymns and ring- 
ing of bells, and, ascending the pulpit, preached 
upon the text, “ I am come to die in the midst of 
yout.” He had already written to the pope, 
zisking him to offer up on his behalf the prayers 
for the dying §.” 

At this time the king was in Normandy, and he 
was both surprised and alarmed when the news 
reached him that the primate had dared to enter 
England. He was told how Thomas marched sur- 
rounded by crowds of the poor, of serfs, and of 
armed men ; how this king of the poor had re- 
sumed possession of his throne of Canterbury ; how 
he had pushed on as far as London, and how he 
bi’ought bulls from the pope to lay the kingdom 
once more under interdict. Such, in fact, was the 
double dealing of Alexander III., that ho had sent 
absolution to Henry, and to the archbishop his per- 
mission to excommunicate him. The king, beside 
himself with passion, exclaimed, “ What, shall one 
wlio has eaten my bread, a wretch who came to 
my court on a lame horse, trample the monarchy 
under his foot ! See him triumphing, and sitting 
on my throne ! And not one of the cowards whom 
1 feed has the heart to rid me of tliis priest I1 !” It 
was the second time that tliesc homicidal words 
had passed his lips ; but now they did not fall from 
him in vain. Four of his knights felt that they 
would be dishonoured did they not revenge the 
insult offered their lord ; such was the strength of 
the feudal tie, and the virtue of the reciprocal oath 
by which lord and vassal bound themselves one to 
the other. They^would not wait for the decision of 
the judges, whom the king had ordered to com- 
mence proceedings against him. They considered 
that their honour would he compromised, did he 
die by any other than their hands. 

• Vita Qiiadrip. p. 112. In navi vexillo crncis, quod 
archie])iscopi Cantuarienses coram se semper baj .lare con- 
sueverunt, erecto .... videres turbain pauperum .... 
alios se liumi prosternantes, ejulantes, hos plorantes ; illos 
prae gaudio, et omnes conclamantes ; Bcnedictus qui vemt, 
&c. — P. 113. Diceres Dominum secundo ad pasaionem 
appropinquate . . . . et venire iterum moriturum in Christo 
Domini pro Anglicana ecclesia Cantuariae, qui Hieroaolymia 
pro totius niundi salute in se ipso semel niortuug est. — 
J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. II. Fr. xvi. 614. “ The people rejoiced 

over their recovered pastor, as if Christ himself had come 
down from heaven amongst men.” 

+ Scr, R. Fr. xvi. 613. J Vita Quadrip. p. 117. 

§ Roger de Hoveden, p. 521. 

y Vita Quadrip p. 119. Unus homo, qui manducavit 
panem meura, levavit contra me cakaneum suum ? Unus 
homo, qui manticato jumento et claudo, primb prorupit in 
I curiam, depulso regum stemmate, videntibus vobis fortuns 
comitibus, triumplians exultat in solio! — Omnes quosnutri- 
verat .... malcdixit, quod de sacerdote uno non vindi- 

carent Ibid, et J. Sarisbur. Epist. ap. Scr, R. Fr. 

xvi. 519. 


Setting out at different hours, and from different 
parts, they all reached Saltwood* at the same 
time. Ranulf de Broc brought a large body of 
soldiers with him. “ And lo ! the fifth day after 
Christmas, as the archbishop was in his room, 
about the hour of eleven, and was settling busi- 
ness w’ith some clerks and monks, the four knights 
entered. On being saluted by those who sat near 
the door, they return their salute, but in a low 
voice, and walk on up to the archbishop, when they 
seat themselves on the ground at his feet, without 
saluting him either in their own name or that of 
the king. They held their peace ; and the Lord’s 
Christ held his peace as well 

At last Renaud-fils-d’Ours, (Reginald Fitzurse, 
Beards son,) took up the word ; — “ We bear thee, 
from beyond sea, orders from the king. Wilt thou 
hear them in public or in private The saint dis- 
missed his attendants ; but the door-keeper left 
the door open, so that all which passed could be 
seen from without. When Reginald had delivered 
his message, and the archbishop saw that he had 
nothing pacific to expect, he called in his attend- 
ants, and said, “Lords, you may speak before 
these J.” 

The Normans then pretended that king Henry 
had sent him orders to swear allegiance to the 
young king ; and they accused him of having been 
guilty of high treason. They would have wished 
to catch him tripping, and to take advantage of 
his words ; but they stumbled every moment, and 
exposed themselves. They charged him, more- 
over, with seeking to make himself king of Eng- 
land ; and then, catching hastily at a word of the 
archbishop’s, they cried out, “ How, do you accuse 
the king of perfidy ? Do you threaten us, do you 
wish again to excommunicate us all 1” And one 
of them added, “ So God help me, he shall never 
do it ; too many have been anathematized by him 
already.” They then got up like madmen, tossing 
their arms, and twisting their gauntlets §. Tlien, 
addressing the bystanders, they said to them, “ In 
the king’s name we bid you be answerable for that 
man, to produce him whenever and wheresoever 
demanded.” — “Wliat !” exclaimed the archbishop^ 
“ think you that 1 seek to escape ? I will fly nei- 
ther for the king, nor any living man.” — “ Thou 
sayest sooth,” said one of the Normans ; “ God 
to aid, thou wilt not escape ||.” The archbishop 
called Hugh de Morvillc, the noblest of them, and 
who appeared the most reasonable, to come back ; 
but ineftectually They would not listen to 


* Vita Quadrip. p. 120. 

t Ibid, p 121. .. . Salutati, ut moris erat, a nonnullis 
in introitu con^dentibus, rcKahitatis ek, aed voce submisna 
. . . . et consraentes ante pedes ejuB in terra .... per 
moram aliquantukm compresserunt silentio, innocentisshno 
Christo Domini nihilominus tacente. 

J Ibid. p. 122. 

§ Ibid. p. 126 “Minae, Mina*. EtiaiMl totam ter- 

ram interdicto subjicies, et nos omnes excommunicabis.” 
. . . . lllis igitur exilientihus, et irae et conviciis freiia 
laxantibus, chirotecas contorquentibu.s, brachia furiose jac- 
tantibus, et tam ge^tibus corponim quam vehementia da- 
morum manifesta insaniae indicia dantibus, archiepiscopus 


ctiam surrexit. 

li Ibid “ Quid est hoc f Numquid me fuga labi 

velle putatis?” .... Satellites inquiunt, “Verc, vere, 
volente Deo, non effugies.” 

^ Ibid Secutus est cos usque ad ostiutn thalami, 
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him, and went out tumultuously, and with loud 
threats. 

The gate was immediately closed behind them ; 
when Fitzurse armed himself before the outer 
court, and taking an axe from a carpenter who was 
working there, began to beat at the gate. Those 
within, hearing the blows of the axe, besought the 
])rimate to take refuge in the church, with which 
iiis apartment communicated by means of a clois- 
ter or a gallery He refused, and they were about 
to force him thither, when one of them made the 
remark, that the hour of vespers had struck. 

Since it is the hour of my duty, I will to the I 
church,” said the archbishop ; and, ordering his | 
cross to be borne before him, he traversed the 
cloister with slow steps, and then proceeded to- 
wards the high altar, which was separated from 
the nave by a half-open grating. 

When he entered the church, he found the 
priests all in commotion, locking and bolting the 
doors. “ By your vow of obedience,” he exclaimed, 

“ we charge you not to close the dooi's. A church 
must not l)e turned into a donjon-keep.” He then 
bade enter those of his train who had remained 
without. 

Scarcely had ho put foot on the steps of the 
altar, than Reginald Fitzurse presented himself at 
the other end of the church, clad in his coat of 
mail, with his large two-edged sword in his hand, 
and crying out, ** Here, here, loyal servants of the 
king ! ” The other conspirators followed at his 
back, armed like him from head to foot, and bran- 
dishing tlieir swords. The primate’s attendants 
were about to shut the grating of the choir, when 
he forbade them, and even left the altar to enforce 
his orders. They then earnestly implored him to 
conceal himself among the crypts, or to escape up 
the staircase which led, by many windings, to the 
roof of the building ; but ho positively refused to 
do either. Meanwhile, the armed men advanced. 
A voice exclaimed, “ Where is the traitor ? ” No 
answer was returned. “ Where is the airh- 
bishop ? ” Becket replied, Here I am, but there 
is no traitor here. What are you come for into 
the house of God, so attired ? What is your pur- 
pose 1 Your death.” — “ I am prepared ; you 
will not see me shun your swords ; but I command 
you in the name of Almighty God not to touch 
one of people, priest or layman, great or little.” 
As ho said this, he received a blow with the fiat of 
a sword between his shoulders, and he who struck 
it said, “ Fly, or thou art a dead man.” He did 
not stir. They then endeavoured to force him out 
of the church, from seiniples to kill him there; but 
ho resisted them, energetically declaring that he 
would not move, and would force them to execute 
their intentions or their orders on the spot *. — 
Turning to anotherf whom he saw coining up with 
bared sword, he said to him, “ What is this, Regi- 
nald I 1 have load(*d you with favours, and you 
come to me annod, and in the church ! ” The 
murderer risswcred, “ Thou art a dead man.” — He 


Hugonem de More Villa, qui ctpterls, sicut nobilitate gene- 
ris, ita et virtute ration is debeliat prccminere, ut secum 
reversus loqueretur, inclamans. 

• Tliicrrj', t iii. p. 213. 

t Vita Quaflrip. p. 130.— Nearly the whole of this aecount 
is borrowed word for word from M. Tluerrj , t. iii. p. 211 — 
2H. 


then raised his sword, and, with the same back- 
stroke cut off the hand of a Saxon monk called 
Edward Grim, and wounded Becket on the crown. 
A second blow, struck by another Norman, dashed 
him on his face on the ground, and was given with 
such force as to shiver the sword on the flags. A 
man at arms, named William Maltravers, kicked 
the senseless body, and exclaimed, “ Thus die the 
traitor who has disturbed the kingdom, and made 
the English to rebel.” 

They went away, saying, “He sought to be king, 
and more than king ; well, let him be king now * !” 
But, despite their bi’avadoes, they did not feel as- 
sured ; and one of them returning to the church, 
to see if he were really dead, again plunged his 
sword into bis head, so as to make his brains spirt 
outf. He could not kill him dead enough for his 
liking. 

Ill fact, man is tenacious of life, and is not easily 
destroyed. To free him from the body, and deliver 
him from the burden of this earthly existence, is 
to purify, adorn, and perfect him. No ornament 
becomes liim better than death. Before his mur- 
derers had .struck the blow, Thomas’s partisans had 
cooled, and relaxed in their zeal ; the people doubted, 
Rome hesitated. No sooner had he been touched 
by the sword, inaugurated with his own blood, and 
crowned by his martyrdom, than he was suddenly 
raised from Canterbury to the skies. As his mur- 
derers had said, unknowingly repeating the very 
mockery of the Passion, “ He was king.” The 
whole world, — people, kings, and pope, — were of 
one mind with respect to him. Rome, by whom 
he had been deserted, proclaimed him saint and 
martyr ; and the Normans who had slain him, re- 
ceived at Westminster with hypocritical compunc- 
tion and scalding tears the bulls which canonized 
him. 

In the very hour of the murder, when the as- 
sassins plundered the archbishop’s house, and found 
among his garments the rude sackcloth with which 
he mortified his flesh, they were struck with terror, 
and w'hispered to themselves, like the centurion of 
the Gospel, “Verily, this was a just manj.” In 
telling hia death, all agreed that never had the 
Passion of our Saviour been more completely re- 
new'ed in any martyrdom. If there was any dif- 
ference, it was in favour of Becket. “ Christ,” 
says a contemporary, “ was put to death out of the 
city, in a profane spot, and on a day which the 
Jews did not hold sacred : Thomas perished in 
the church, in Christmas week, and on Innocents’ 
Day §.” (Dec. 29.) 

King Henry felt the danger of his position ; for 
the whole w'orld considered him the murderer. 
The king of France and the count of Champagne 
solemnly accused him of the act to the pope ; and 
the archbishop of Sens, primate of Gaul, fulminated 
sentence of excommunication against him. Even 
those who owed him most, kept aloof from him in 
horror. By dint of hypocrisy, he appeased the 
public clamour. His Norman bishops wrote to 
R(mie, that he had neither eat nor drank for three 

• Ibid. p. 13.3 “ Modo sit rex, modo sit rex.” Et 

in hoc similes illis qui Domino in cruce pendenti insulta- 
bant. 

t Ibid Ille quippe ethnicus latus Domini aperuit, 

iste vero Christianus Christi Domini capite pladium infixit. 

t Ibid. p. 137. § Ibid. p. 135. 
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(liys ; — “Whilst mourning the loss of the pri- 
mate,” they said, “ we thouglit that we should have 
the king’s death to mourn likewise Tlie court 
of Rome, which had at first affected indomitable 
indignation, suffered itself to be softened. The 
king swore that he had no share in Becket’s death, 
offered the papal legates to submit himself to fla-T 
gellation, laid at the jicpe’s feet his recent conquest I 
of Ireland, imposed the tax of Peter’s penny upon^ 
each house in that country, renounced the consti- J 
tutions of Clarendon, covenanted to pay towards 
the crusade, to serve himself if the poj)e rcquire(| 
it t, and declared England a fief of the Holy See 

It was not enough to have appeased Rome ; this 
I w’ould have been to have escaped too easily. No 
long time elapses before his eldest son, the young 
king Henry, claims his share of the kingdom, and 
proclaims his intention of avenging the death of 
his instructor, the holy martyr, Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The grounds put forward by the young 
prince for claiming the throne, appeared of w’eight 
at the time, however trivial they may seem now. 
In the first place the king hiniself, when waiting 
upon him at table on the day of his coronation, had 
imprudently said that he al^icatcd. In the middle 
age, every word was taken seriously ; and Henry’s 
slip of the tongue was enough to make most of his 
subjects doubt between the two kings. The letter 
is all-powerful in barbarous times, in which the 
principle of all jurisprudence is, Qui xtrgula cadit, 
causa cadit (a comma’s loss, is the cause’s loss). 

Again, Henry had rendered only imperfect satis- 
faction for the death of the saint. To some, he still 
appeared sullied with the blood of a martyr. Others, 
remembering that he had offered to submit himself 
to the scourge, and seeing him pay yearly an ex- 
piatory tribute towards the crusade, believed him 
still to be doing penance. Such a state seemed 
irreconcileable with royalty. Louis the D^bonnaire 
had been lessened and degraded by it in his sub- 
jects’ eyes for ever. 

Henry’s sons had another specious excuse. They 
were encouraged and supported by the king ofj 
France, their father’s lord suzerain ; and the feudal 
tie was then held to be stronger than that of nature. 
W e have seen that Henry thought it right to sacri- 
fice his own children to his vassal ; and, in like 
manner, the sons of Henry II. contended that they 
ought to sacrifice their father himself to their lord 
paramount. In reality, Heniy himself seemed to 
consider the feudal the most powerful of bonds, 
since he did not think himself sure of his sons until 
he had forced them to do him homage. 

All his family, in the course of a journey that he 

♦ Ep. S. Thom. p. 857. Tribus fere diebus conelusus in 
cubiculo, nec cibum capere, nec consolatores admittere sus- 

tinuit Qui sacerdotem lamentabamur priniitus, de 

regU salute ccepimus desperare. Vila Quadrip. p. 146. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 148. Ep. S. Thom. p. 873 

Quod inveniet ducentos milites per annum integrum sump- 

tibus suis .... in terra Hierosolymitana Quod 

prava statuta de Clarenduna, &c dimitteret. .... 

Quod si necesse fuerit, ibit in Hispaniam, ad liberandam 
terram illam a paganis. 

X Praeterea ego et major hlius meus rex, juramus quod 
a domino Alexandro papa et catholicis ejus successoribus 
recipiemuB et tenebimus regnum Angliae. Baron. Anna!. 

xii. 637 At the close of the same year, moreover, he 

wrote to the pope . . . . “ The kingdom of England is 
yours ; and I am bound to you. and you only, as my feudal 
superior.” Petr. Bles. Epist. ap. Scr. R. Fr xvi. 650. 


Ills pilgriiniigo 
Canterbury. 


took into the south, fii*st his sons, and then Eleanor, 
his queen, withdrew from him, one by one. The 
young Henry had escaped to his father-in-law, the 
king of France, and when Henry’s ambassadors 
claimed him in the name of the king of England, 
they found him, on their reception, sitting, attired 
asking, by the side of Louis, “lu the name of what 
king of England do you speak to me ? ” asked the 
latter — “ here is the king of England ; but if it is 
to his father, the ci-derant king of England, that 
you give the title, know that he diod on the day his 
son bore the crown, and, if he still jirctond to be 
king, after having before the world resigned the 
kingdom into his son’s luinds, that is a matter 
which shall speedily be remedied*.” 

Henry’s two other sons, Richard of Poitiei*8, and 
Geoffrey, count of Brittany, had joined their elder 
brother, and done homage to the French king. The 
danger was imminent. Henry, it is true, had pro- 
vided, with singular activity, for the defence of his 
continental i)o.ssossiona. But, understanding that 
the young Henry was about crossing into England 
with an army furnished l^y the count of Flanders, 
to whom he had promised the earldom of Kent, 
and that the king of Scotland threatened an in- 
vasion, he began raising mercenary troops — Bra- 
bant and Welsh rentiers. He purchased the favour 
of Rome at a reckless rate, and declared himself 
its vassal, as well fer England as for Ireland, add- 
ing this remarkable clause : “ Wo and our succes- 
sors will hold ourselves for true kings of England, 
only as long as our lords, the popes, shall hold us for 
Catholic kings +.” In another letter ho implores 
Alexander III. to defend his kingdom, as a fief of 
the Roman Church X- 

He did not yet think that he had done enough. 
Ho repaired to Canterbury. The moment that he 
descried at a distance the towers of Christchurch, 
he dismounted from Ws horse, put on the woollen 
garb of a penitent, and walked barefoot towards 
the city through the muddy and flinty road§. 
When he reached the tomb, he threw' himself on 
his knees, weeping and sobbing. “ ’Tw'as a sight 
to draw tears from all who looked on H.” He then 
divested himself of his dress, and all— bishops, 
abbots, and simple monks — were summoned to in- 
flict, each in turn, some stripes on the monarch’s 
shoulders. “It resembled,” says the clironicler, 
“ the scourging of Christ : the difference is, that 
the one was scourged for our sins, the other for 
his own — ** All day and all night he remained^ 
in prayer by the holy martyr’s tomb, without taking 
food or going out for any natural want. He re-' 
mained as he came, and would not even allow a 
carpet to be put under his knees. After matin.s, 
he made the round of the altars and of the holy 

* Guill. N^brig. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 113. ScUote quia 
ille rex mortuus est . . . . porro quod adhuc pro rege se 
regit .... mature emendabitur. 

t Baron, xii. 637. Muratori, iii. 4C3. Nos et succes- 
sorea nostri in perpetuum non reputabimus nos Anglias 
veros reges, donee ipsi nos catholicoa reges twiiicrint. 

t Patrimonium B. Petri spiritual! gladio tueatur. Scr. 
R. Fr. xvi. 650. 

§ Vita Quadrip. p. 150. Per vicos et plateas clvitatis 

luteaa Robert de Monte, ap. Scr. R. Fr, xiii. 318. 

Per paludes et acuta saxa. 

II Robert de Monte, ibid. Ut videntes ad lachrymas 
cogeret. 

H Id. ibid. Iniitatus Redemptorem ; sed ille fecit propter 
peccata nostra, iste propter propria. 
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relics ; then descended again into the crypt, to the 
tomb of St. Thomas. Wheji day came, he asked 
to hear mass ; then drank of water blessed by the 
martyr, filled a flask with it, and quitted Canter- 
bury witljjaJlifijjtJ^ (July 11, 12, A. D. 1174 .) 

He had cause, it appears, to be light-hearted, 
since he had won the day. The self-same day he 
learnt that the Scottish king was his prisoner. The 
count of Flanders durst not attempt his threatened 
invasion. All the lavourers of the young king, in 
England, were forced in their castles. The results 
of the war in Aquitaine were more chequered. 
There, the young princes had the support of the 
king of France, and had in their favour the hatred 
of a foreign yoke. In the twelfth century, as in the 
ninth, the wars of sons against fathers only served to 
cloak the hostilities of different races which sought 
to free themselves from a union contrary to their 
interests and uncongenial to their habits. Guyenne 
and Poitou struggled to free themselves from their 
connexion with England, as France in the days 
of the Ddbonnairo, and of Charles the Bald, liad 
broken up the unity of the Carlovingian empire. 

The mobility of the Southerns, their capricious 
revolutions, their easy discouragement, offered an 
easy game to king Henry. Besides, they were un- 
supported by Toulouse, which is the only rallying 
point for a great war in Aejuitaine. Prudence for- 
bade them to renew attempts at enfranchisement, 
which turned to their ruin. But it was not so 
much patriotism as restlessness of mind and the 
vain pleasure of shining in war, which impelled the 
nobles of the South to arms : and this is inferrible 
from what we know of the most celebrated of them, 
the troubadour, Bertrand de Born. His enjoyment 
was to play some good trick on his lord, Henry II., 
to arm against him one of his sons, Henry, Geof- 
frey, or Richard — then, when the train had taken 
and all w^as on fire, to compose a fair mveute in his 
castle of Ilautefort, like the Roman who, from the 
top of his tower, sang the fire of Troy whilst Rome 
was in flames. Was there but a chance of peace, 
this restless devil would throw' off some biting 
satire, which would make the monarchs blush at 
thoughts of inactivity, and plunge them again into 
war. 

In this family, it was a succession of bloody 
wars, and treacherous treaties. Once, when king 
Henry had met his sons in a conference, their 
soldiera drew upon him f. This conduct was tra- 
ditionary in the two houses of Anjou and Nor- 
mandy. More than once had the children of 
William the Conqueror, and of Henri VI., pointed 
their sword against their father’s breast. Fulk 
had placed his foot on the neck of his vanquished 
son. The jealous Eleanor, with the passion and 
vindictiveness of her southern blood, encouraged 
her son’s disobedience, and trained t^.em to paiTi- 
eide. These youths, in whose veins mingled the 
blood of so many different races, Norman, Aqui- 
taulan, imd Saxon, seemed to entertain, over and 
above the^iolenco of the Fulks of Anjou and the 
Williams of England, all the opposing hatreds and 
discords of these races. They never knew whether 
they were from the South or the Nortli : they only 
knew that they hated one another, and their father 
worse than all. They could not trace back their 

• Lietabundus a Cantuaria recessit. Gervas. Cant. ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiii. l.'JS. 

t Roger de Hoveden, p. 536, ap. Thierry, t. iii. p. 312. 


ancestry, without finding at each descent, or rape, 
or incest, or parricide. Their grandfather, the 
count of Poitou, had had Eleanor by a woman 
whom he had taken from her husband, and a holy 
man had said to them, “ Nothing good will be born 
to you*.” Henry the Second’s own father had 
been Eleanor’s lover f ; and the sons she presented 
to Henry might have been his brothers. A saying 
of St. Bernard’s was quoted of him ^ He comes 
from the devil, to the devil he will return and 
hi.s son Richard had held just the same language §. 
They felt this diabolical origin to be a family title, 
and justified it by their deeds. When a priest, 
crucifix in hand, sought Geoffrey to reconcile him 
with his father, and prayed him not to be a second 
Absalom, “ What,” replied the youth, “ would you 
have me renounce my right of birth ? ” — “ God 
forfeiid,” replied the priest, “ I wish you to do 
nothing to your own injury.” — “ You understand 
not my words,” said the count of Brittany ; “ It is 
our family fate not to love one another. ’Tis our 
inheritance; and not one of us will ever forego it |1.” 

The following was the popular tradition with 
regard to a former countess of Anjou, the ances- 
tress of the Plantaggnets. Her husband had 
noticed that she seldom went to mass, and ever 
loft the church secretly. He bethought himself of 
having her seized at the moment of leaving by four 
squires ; but leaving her cloak in their hands, as 
well as two of her children, who were on her right 
hand, she bore off* the two others who were on her 
left, concealed by a fold of the cloak, flew through the 
window, and never reappeared ’Tis almost the 
history of the Melusina of Poitou and of Dauphiny. 
Obliged to become every Saturday half woman 
and half serpent, Melusina took care to keep herself 
concealed on that day. Her husband having 0110 
day surprised her, she disappeared. He was 
of the Large Toothy (a la Grand Dent, of the 
tusk X) whose likeness was still to be seen at 
Lusignan, over the gate of the famous castle. 
Whenever any one of the family was about to die, 
Melusina appeared in the night on the towers, 
uttering foreboding laments. 

The true Melusina, a mixture of contradictory 
natures, mother and daughter of a diabolical gene- 
ration, is Eleanor of Guyenne. Her husband 
punished her for the rebellions of his sons, by 
keeping her prisoner in a strong castle — her who 
had brought him so large an addition to his domi- 
nions. It was this severity of character which brought 
on Henry II. the hatred of the men of the South. 
One of them, in a barbarous and poetic chronicle, 
expresses his hope that Eleanor will soon be deli- 
vered by her sons ; and, according to the practice 
of the age, he applies to the whole family the pro- 
phecy of Mei'lin ** — “ All these mischiefs have hap- 

♦ “ Nusquam proles de vobi.s veniens fructum faciet feli- 
cem." J. Bromton, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 215. 

t Id. ibid. 

t Id. ibid. B. Bernardus abbas, rege Franciae pracsente, 
sic prophetavit: “De Diabolo venit, et ad Diabolum ibit.” 

§ Id. ibid. Richardus .... asserens non mirandum, si 
de tali genere procedentes mutuo sese infestent, tanquam 
de Diabolo revertentes et ad Diabolum transeuntes. 

li Id. ibid. 

f J. Bromton, ap. Scr. B. Fr. xiii. 215 Rejecto 

pallio per quod tenj^batur .... cum reliquis duobus dliis 
per fenestram ecclesiae .... evolavit. 

*• This prophecy Aquila rupti foederis tertia nidi- 
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pened since the king of the North struck down the 
venerable Thomas of Canterbury. ’Tis queen 
Eleanor, who is styled by Merlin, ‘The eagle of 
the broken alliance.* .... Rejoice, then, Aqui- 
taine ; rejoice, land of Poitou ! The sceptre of the 
king of the North is about to retire. Woe to him*! 
He has dared to lift the lance against his lord, the 
king of the South 

“ Tell me, double eagle *, tell me, where wast 
thou, when thy eaglets, flying from the paternal 
nest, dared to plume their singles against the king 
of the North .... *Twas fur this that thou wast 
taken from thy native country, and brought into a 
strange land. Songs are changed into tears ; the 
harp gives place to mourning. Reared in royal 
freedom in the days of thy tender youth, thy com- 
panions sang, and thou didst dance to the sound 
of their guitar .... At length, I conjure thee, 
double queen, restrain thy tears at least a little. 
Return, if thou canst, return to thy towns, poor 
prisoner. 

“ Where is thy court ? Where are thy young 
companions ? Wliere are thy counsellors ? Some, 
dragged far from their country, have met with an 
ignominious fate ; others have been deprived of 
sight ; others, banished, now wander in divers 
places. As for thee, thou crieat, and no one listen- 
eth to thee, for the king of the North holds thee 
shut up, like a besieged town. Cry out, then, cry 
out unweariedly ; raise thy voice as a trumpet, 
that thy sons may hear thee, for the day is at hand 
when thy sons will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
revisit thy native land f 

It was king Henry’s fate, in his latter years, to 
be the persecutor of his wife, and the curse of his 
sons. He plunged into sensual pleasures without 
restraint. Old as he was, grey-headed, and enor- 
mously pot-bellied, he varied his days with adul- 
tery and rape. His beautiful Rosamond, whose 
bastards were ever about him, did not content his 
brutal passions. He violated his cousin, Alice 5: — 
heiress of Brittany — who had been placed in his 
hands as a hostage ; and, having obtained as his 
son’s future wife one of the king of France’s daugh- 
ters, who was not yet marriageable, he polluted 
her, child as sh^was §. 

However, fortune did not tiro of punishing hiral 
He had fixed his heart on pleasure, sensuality, anJ 
the natural affections ; and was punished as loveii 
and as father. The tradition runs, that Eleanon 
found her way into the labyrinth in which the aged 
king had thought Rosamond safe |I, and killed her 

ficatione gaudebit" (the eagle of the broken alliance, shall 
rejoice in the third nest-building, or generation). Raoul de 
Diceto and Matthew Paris (a. n. 1189) apply it to Eleanor. 
— John of Salisbury says (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 534), “ Instat 
tempus, ut aiunt, quo Aquila rupti foederis, juxta Merlini 
vaticinium, frenum deauratura est quod apro ejus datur aut 
modo fabricatur in sinu Armorico” (the time draws nigh, 
as they say, when the eagle of the broken alliance, according 
to Merlin’s prophecy, is about to gild the bit which is given 
to her wild boar, or which is making for him in Brittany). 
The wild boar, he takes to mean Henry II. 

* Aquila bispertita— the name he applies to Eleanor. 

+ Richardus Pictaviensis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 420, 421. 
In the few last lines, I follow M. Thierry’s translation. 

t J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 591. Impregnavit, ut 
proditor, ut adulter, ut incestus. 

§ Bromton, ap. Scr. R. Fr, xiii. 214. Quam post mortem 
Rosamundae defloravit. 

il Id. ibid. Huic puellas fecerat rex apud Wodestoke 


with her own baud. His unworthy conduct towards 
the princesses of Brittany and France, excited uu- 
extinguishable hates. His fatherly love was fixed, 
most of all, on his sons Henry and Geoffrey — botlj 
died. Henry, his eldest, h^ wished to see his 
father before his death, and implore his pardon ; 
but treachery was so common an occurrence among 
these princes, that the aged monarch delayed to 
go — and he soon learnt that it was too late •. 

Two sons were left him ; the ferocious Richard, 
thocowardly and perfidious John. Richard thought 
that his father lived too long : he coveted the 
crown. As his aged parent refused to lay it down, 
Richard renounced his homage to his face, and 
declared himself the vassal of the new king of 
France, Philip-Augustus. Out of hatred to the 
English monarch, the latter affected to live on the 
most brotherly terms with his revolted son ; they 
ate oflf the same dish, and shared the same bed. 
Hostilities between the father and son were for 
a time suspended by the preaching of the crusade ; 
when Henry found liimself at once attacked on 
every side — on the north of Anjou by the king of 
France, on the west by the Bretons, and on the 
south by the Poitevins. Notwithstanding the in- 
terference of the Church on his belialf, he was 
obliged to accept peace on Philip and Richai'd’s 
own terms, to acknowledge himself unreservedly 
the vassal of the king of France, and submit to his 
mercy. He would at once have declared John, the 
youngest of his sons, and, as he thought, the most 
attached to him — heir to all his contiuentai do- 
minions ; but when the French ambassadors were 
ushered into his presence, sick and bed-ridden as 
he was, and he inquix’ed the names of Richard’s 
supporters, (amnesty for whom was a condition of 
the treaty,) the first name on the list was that of 
his beloved John. “ On hearing his name, he was 
seized with a sort of convulsive movement, sat up 
in bed, and gazing around with searching and hag- 
gard look, he exclaimed, ‘Can it be true that John, 

mirabilis architecturae cameram, operi Dedaiino similem, 
ne forsan a regina facile deprehenderetur. 

• Shortly after his son’s death, he took Bertrand de Bom 
prisoner. “ Before he pronounced the conqueror’s doom on 
the conquered, Henry sought to taste for a moment the 
pleasure of revenge, in mocking a man who had awakened 
fear in his bosom, and had boasted that he did not fear him. 

‘ Bertrand,’ he said, * you pretend that you never stand in 
need of half your wit, but I take it the time has come you 
will want all of it.’ — ‘ My lord,' replied the man of the 
South, with the habitual confidence inspired by his con- 
sciousness of the superiority of bis mind, ‘ it is true that I 
have said so, and in so saying I have only spoken the truth.' 
— ‘ And I,’ said the king, ' think that you have lost your 
wits.’ — ‘ Yes, my lord,’ replied Bertrand seriously, ‘ I lost 
them the day that the valiant young king, your son, died : 
on that day, ^ lost wits, intellect, and consciousness.’ — At 
the name of his son, the mention of which came quite un- 
expectedly upon him, the king of England burst into tears, 
and fainted. When he came, to himself, he was another 
man ; his plans of vengeance were forgotten, and he only 
saw in his prisoner the old friend of the soij.iwhose loss he 
mourned. Instead of bitter reproaches, and of the decree 
of death or of confiscation which Bertrand apprehended, 
‘ Sire Bertrand, Sire Bertrand,* said the king, ‘ well may 
you have lost youawits about my son, for he loved you 
better than aught else living, and, for his sake, I give you 
your life, your lands, your castle. I offer you my friend- 
ship and my favour, and grant you five hundred marks of 
silver as compensation for the harm you have sustained ' ” 
Thierry, t. iii. p. 356. 
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piy heart, the son of my choice, him whom I have 
Qoted on more than all the rest, and my love for 
iwhom has brought on me all my woes, has fallen 
away from me ? ’ — They replied that it was even 
BO ; that nothing could bo more true. ‘ Well, then,* 
ho said, falling back on his bod, and turning his 
face to the wall, * henceforward let all go on as it 
may ; I no longer care for myself nor for the 
world ” 

of Epgdand. She recovered, though not 
wholly, undei^ichard ; but only to sink the lower 
under John. The papal see took advantage of the 
reverses of her monarchs, to compel two distinct 
recognitions of its sovereignty — for John, as well 
as Henry, avowed himself unreservedly the vassal 
and the tributary of the pope. 

Though the temporal power of the holy see in- 
creased, can the same be predicated of its spiritual ? 

1 Did it not experience some falling off in the popular 
respect ? A high idea of the ability of the popes 
must assuredly have been inspired by that wily 
and patient diplomacy of theirs, which could at 
will amuse, adjourn, clutch its opportunity, and 
with a “hey, presto,” conjure away a kingdom 
— but all this told ill for their sanctity. Alex- 
ander III. had defended Italy against Germany, 
and had with great skill defended himself against 
the emperor and the antipope ; but, during this 
time, who had fought for the liberties of the 
Cliurch ? Who had suffered and spoken for the 
cause of Christianity 1 — A priest ! at times de- 
serted, at times betrayed by the pope. In ex- 
change for the blood of a martyr, the pope had 
accepted the homage of a king ; and, now, this 
martyr has become the great saint of the West : 
nay, Rome had been obliged to do him homage, 
and to proclaim him saint, herself. In Gregory 
the Seventh’s time, sanctity had resided in the 
pope ; and the religious sentiment of the people 
had found its echo in the hierarchy. Subsequently, 
mankind, emancipated as regards the external 
world by the crusade — of which the popes were 
not the leaders — and by the first movement of the 
communes — at which the popes had struck in the 
person of Arnold of Brescia — liad been aroused in 
its innermost soul, by the voice of Abelard ; and, 
to carry on its religious emancipation, Thomas of 
Canterbury had just taught it to seek elsewhere 
than at Rome for sacerdotal heroism and zeal for 
the liberties of the Church. 

In reality the death of St. Thomas and the abase- 
ment of Henry did not advantage the pope, but the 
king of France. 1 1 vyas he who had given ^,jypy- 
luin to the pers^^ute^ i^int. anXliis desertion of 
him had^nTyoeen momentary. Thomas, when he 
quitted France to meet martyrdom, had sent him a 
farewell message in which he had de<ftared him to 
his sole protector. The French king had been 
the first to denounce at Rome the archbishop’s 
murder, and iu consequence of it, had immediately 
attacked tire king of England ; and though this Hue 
of conduct w'as to his interest, yet the people looked 
up to him for it. The pope himself, when expelled 
by the emperor from Itivly, had chosen France for 
his place of refuge ; and thus, though he had more 
than once interposed to protect England when 
threatened by France, yet it was with the latter 

• Id. t. ill. p. 381. 

country that he maintained the most intimate and 
most uninterrupted relations. In fact, the only 
prince on whom the Church could rely was the 
king of France, the enemy alike of the Englishman 
and of the German. “ Thy kingdom,” wrote Inno- 
cent III. to Philip-Augustus, “is so blended with 
the Church, that the one cannot suffer without the 
other’s suffering also.” Even when the Church 
chastised the king, slie preserved a maternal affec- 
tion for him. When Philippe I. and the whole 
kingdom were lying under interdict on account 
of that monarch’s abduction of Bertrade, all the 
bishops of the North sided with him, and pope 
Pascal II. himself did not scruple to visit him *. 

On all occasions, great or small, the bishops 
• armed their feudatories for his service. Even 
within the states of the duke of Burgundy, Louis 
VII. w'as supported by the militia of nine dioceses 
on the alarm of invasion by Frederick Barba- 
rossaf. In like manner they had risen in aid 
of Louis VI. on the approach of the emperor 
Henry V. and in like manner they ranged them- 
selves under Philip-Augustus at Bouviiies. How 
could the clergy have done otherwise than defend 
kings brought up by themselves, and receiving from 
them a strictly clerical education ? Philippe I., 
who was crowned when but seven years old, w'as 
able to read the oath to which he was to sub- 
scribe §. Louis VI. was brought up in the abbey 
of St. Denys, and Louis VII. in tlie cloisters of 
Notre-Dame |1. Thx'ee of the latter's brothers 
were monks. No one regarded with more respect 
and terror the Church’s privileges than himself 

He revered the priests, and gave the precedency 
to the lowliest son of the Church. The protector 
of Thomas of Canterbury, he risked a dangerous 
voyage to England to visit the saint’s tomb ** — yet 
was not the king of France himself a saint * Phi- 
lippe I., Louis le Gros, and Louis VII., touched for 
the king’s evil, and could not answer the demands 
on their time made by the confiding peoj)le on this 
account. The king of England would not have 
dreamt of claiming the gift of working miracles ff. 

Thus did this good king of France wax great, 
both God- ward and world- ward. The vassal of 

• See above, p. 177. 

t Radevic. Frising. ad ann. 1157. 

t Suger, Vita Lud. Grossi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 51. 

§ Coronatio Piiil. I., ap. Scr. 11. Fr. xi. 32. Ipse legit, 
dum adhuc septennis esset. Tlie oath began, “ I will 
defend, as a king in his kingdom ought, every bishop and 
the church entrusted to him, &c. 

II Suger, Vita Lud. Grossi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 14.— Frag, 
de Lud. vii. ibid. 90. 

IF On his return from a journey (a.d. 1154), he is sur- 
prised by night-fall at Creteil. Stopping there, he quarters 
himself on the inhabitant.^, who W'ere serfs of the church of 
Paris. As soon as the canons hear of it, they discontinue 
divine service until the monarch indemnifies their born 
serfs, for the charges to which he has put them. Louis, 
says Stephen of Paris, gave the indemnification sought ; and 
the deed to this effect was engraved on a staff {verge), which 
the church of Paris long preserved in token of its liberties. 
Art de Verifier les Dates, v. 522. 

•• Chronic. Normauniae, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 789. Trans- 
fretavit in Angliam, pergens ad S. Thomam Cantuariensem. 

— Roger de Hoveden observes, that it was the first time a 
king of France had been seen in England. 

tt Guibert, Novig. 1 i. c. i. The kings of England did 
not anogate this gift, until they had assumed the title and 
arms of kings of France. Art de Verifier les Dates, v. 519. 
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St. Denys, as soon as he has aequired the Vexin, 
he hoisted the banner of- the abbey, the oriflamme, 
in liis van * * * § . He charged his arms with the mystic 
fleur-de-lis — the emblem, in the ideas of the middle 
age, of the purity of his faith. As protector of|f 
churches, he claimed their revenues when a see 
was vacant, and, under pretext of making a cru- 
sade, attempted to raise some contributions from 
the clergy f. 

Philip- Augustus did not degenerate from his 
sire. Saving his two divorces and the invasion of 
England, no monarch was more after the piiests’ 
own hearts. Notwithstanding the acquisitions made 
by the crown of France, he was a cautious prince, 
rather pacific than warlike. The Phiiippide of 
Guillaume-le-Brcton, a classical imitation of the 
iEueid by one of this king’s chaplains, has given 
rise to misconceptions of his real character ; and 
WTiters of I’omance have done their best to exalt 
him into a hero of chivalry. But, in fact, the great 
successes of his reign, and eveJi the victory of Bou- 
vines itself, were the fruits of liis policy, and of his 
protection of the Church. 

He was surnanied Augustus from Jii^being borni 
in the month o^^^August. Qur earliest glimpse of* 
him shows Inm at' fourteen years of age fallen sick 
through fright at having lost his way and passed a 
whole night in a forest :J:. The first act of his reign 
was eminently popular, and agreeable to the Chui'ch 
— being the ej^ilsion and spoliation of the Jew s.! 
in compliance wilffi TR e of a, l^ermit. of grenid' 
repute at tlm time, wTio resided ugar JE^aris §. Ac-v 
cording to the notions of the age, this act waa 
a profession of piety, and full of encouragement toj 
Christians. The Jews’ debtors, confined in prisonj 
did not fail to applaud it 1| . 

Blasphemers and heretics were delivered withh 
out pity to the Church, and religiously burnt ^j| 
Philip him ted down the mercenary soldiers who 
had been scattered over the South by the English 
kings, and had taken to plunder on their own ac- 
count, encouraging the popular association formed 
against tliem of the Capuchons **. He directed his 

• See the diplom<i»of Loui.s the Fat, in the twelfth volume 
of the Scr. R. Fr., and the note of the editors thereon. 

I t Fragm. Histor, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. i)5. 

t Chronica Reg. Franc, ibid. 214 Remansit in 

silva sme societate Philippus; unde stupefactus concepit 
j timorem, et tandem per rarbonarium fuit reductus compen- 
dium ; et ex hoc timore sibi contigit infirmitas, quae distu- 
lit coronationem. 

§ Ibid. ... “He had them all spoiled in one day .... 
those who refused baptism secreted themselves.” They paid 
15,000 marks, by way of ransom. Rad. de Diceto, ap. Scr. 
R. Fr. xiii. 204.— Rigordus, Vita Phil. Aug ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xvii. Philip annulled all debts due to the Jews, with the 
exception of a fiftieth which he claimed for himself. See, 
also, the Chronicle of Mailros, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 250. 

II Shakspeare’s Shylock is no vain portraiture of the hard 
character of the Jews, and of the hatred borne them. 

If Guillelmi Britonis Philippidos, 1. i. “ He would not 
permit any one to live, throughout his kingdom, who con- 
travened the laws of the Church, who disagreed with but 
one single point of the Catholic faith, or W'ho denied the 
sacraments.” 

The members of this association were bound by no 
vow : they only passed their word to lalmur in common for 
the preservation of the public peace. All wore a cowl of 
cloth, and suspended a small image of the Virgin IVom their 
neck. In 1183, they surrounded seven thousand routiert or 
cotereaux, among whom were fifteen hundred women of 
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efiorts against such of the barons as oppressed the 
Church ; xind attacked his cousin, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to compel him to treat the prelates 
of’ihat province with more respect, and he defended 
the church of Reims against similar oppression. 
He wrote to the count of Toulouse, requiring him 
to respect God’s holy churches ; and, in short, his 
victory at Bou vinos was thought to be the siilvatkm 
of the clergy of Franco — since a report had been 
spread that Otho the Fourth’s barons sought to 
spoil the Church and divide its possessions among 
them, as did his allies, king Jolin and the heretics 
of Languedoc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

1200. INNOCENT lit. TRIUMPHS OP THE POPE, 

THROUGH THE ARMS OP THE NORTHERN FRENCH, 
OVER THE KINO OF ENGLAND AND THE EMPEROR 
OP GERMANY, OVER THE GREEK EMPIRE, AND OVER 
THE ALBIGEOIS. — GREATNESS OF THE KI.NO OP 
FRANCE. 

The world wore a sombre aspect at the close of 
the twelfth century. The ancient order of things 
was in peril : the new had not begun. Jt was no 
longer the material struggle between the jiope and 
emperor, each alternately expelling the otlier from 
Rome, as in the time of Henry JV. and Gregory 
VI L: in the eleventh century, the evil was on 
the surface ; in the year 1200, it lay at the heart. 
Christianity laboured under a deep and dreadful j 
ill. How would it have rejoiced to return to tlu' j 
quarrel on the right of investiture, and to have to ! 
fight only for the straight staff, or the crook ! In i 
the time of Gregory VII., the Church was iden- j 
tified with the progress of freedom ; and, up to the 
days of Alexander JII., the head of the Lombard J 
league, she had pursued the same career. But i 
Alexander had shrank from supporting Thomas I 
Becket. He had defended the liberties of Italy, j 
and betrayed those of England. Thus was the ! 
Church about to isolate herself from the great 
movement of the world. Instead of guiding it, and 
leading it the way, as she had hitherto done, she 
strove to stay this movement, to arrest the flight 
of time, to stop the earth which turned under her 
and bore ber along with it — to strike movement 
motionless. Success seemed to crown Innocent 
in. ; but Boniface VIII. perished in the endea- 
vour. 

Solemn moment, and infinitely sad. The hopes 
raised by t^g ciaisade bad fxiiled the world. Au- 
thority no longer seemed above attack : she had | 
promised, and had deceived. Liberty began tof 

i 

j 

loose life. “ The coteriau," says the Chroniclc'of St. Denys i 
(ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvii. 354), “ burnt the monasteries and j 
churches, and dragged after them the priests and religious 1 
men, calling them, mockingly, cantadort (chanters), and 
when they beat and tormented them they would say, canta- 
dors, canteU (chanters, chant). See, also, Rigordus, ibid. 
II, 12. — Their women made coifs out of the communion 
cloths, and daahed the communion cups to pieces with 
j stones. Gu.ll. de Nang, ad ann. 1183. — See, also, D. Vais- 
1 sette, Hist. G6ner. du Languedoc, t. iii. ann. 1 183. 
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Revolt against the 
Church. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS 


Mysticism prevails 
on the Rhine, 


'idawn, but under twenty fantastic and re|>ul8ivo 
hBpeefS'— confu.sed, convulsive, multiform, and de- 
formed. Human will brought forth daily, and 
started back shocked at her progeny. It was as 
in the days of the week of the creation — 

tVioHO days of ages : nature in her throes produced 
I strange, gigantic, ephemeral, monstrous abortions, 

\ whose remains breathe horror. 

One ray of light pierced through this mysterious 
chaos of the twelfth century, (the work of the un- 
easy and trembling Cliurch,) a belief, of soaring 
audacity, in the moral power and grandeur of man. 

> The bold doctr.ne of the Pelagians — Christ re- 
ceived no more than 1, 1 can make myself God through 
virtue — was revived in the twelfth century, iu bar- 
baric and mystic guise. Man asserts that the end 
is come, that himself is that ( nd. He believes in 
' himself, and feels himself divine. Messiahs arise 
' on every side. And it is not in Christendom alone, 
but even within the range of Mohammedanism, the 
enemy of the incai’nation, that man esteems himself 
divine and worships himself. The Fatimites of 
Egypt had already set the example. The chief of 
the Assassins also declares that he is the iinaum 
who has been so long expected — the incarnate 
spirit of Ali ; and the mehedi of the Almohades 
of Africa and of Spain is recognized as divine by 
his followers. Jn Europe, a messiah appears in 
"Antwerp, and is followed by the entire populace *. 
Another, starting up in Brittany, seems to have 
revived the ancient Irish gnosticism f . Amaury 
de Chartres, and Ids disciple, Da\id of Dinan, a 
Breton, teach that every Christian is essentially a 
member of Christ J , or, in other words, that God 
is perpetually inPAvnuifi- in linrtim 'nr"^'"""Thr 
Son has reigned long enough, they say ; the reign 
of the Holy Ghost is come. In some degree, this 

* He preached the Inefficacy of the sacraments, of the 
mass, and of a priestly order, together with community of 
women, &c. He went from place to place attired in gar- 
ments richly embroidered with gold, his long hair confined 
by fillets, and followed by three thousand disciples whom he 
feasted sumptuously. Bulseus, Historia Unfversit. Parisien- 
sis, ii. 1)8.—“ He spread his errors by the mouth of matrons 
and poor women .... he declaimed, attended like a king, 
by guards bearing sword and banner.” Epistol. Trajectens. 
^cles. ap. Gieseler, ii. Second Part, p. 471). 

t He was called Eon de I’Etoile. The name Eon (aeon) 
suggests the idea of gnosticism.— He was a gentleman of 
Loud^ac, and when a hermit in the forest of Rroceliande, 
was exhorted by Merlin to pay attention to the first words 
from the gospel wlucii he should hear at mass. He con- 
ceived that he was marked out by the words, “ Per Eum 
qui venturus est judicare,” etc. (by Him, who is about to 
come, to judge, &c.) and thenceforward proclaimed himself 
the Son of God. He got together a number of disciples 
whom he called Judgment, Science, &c. — “ Eudo, 

by birth a Briton, stirnamed of the Star, i^'terate and an 
idiot .... in French, called Eon .... powerful by the 
snares of the devil to allure the minds of the simple .... 
a great Irouhler of churches and monasteries ” Guill. 
Neubrig. 1. i. See, also, Otho of Freysingen, c. 54, 55; 
Robert du flont; Guibert de Nogent; Budscus, ii. 241; 
D. Morice, p. 100; Roujoux, Hist, dcs Dues de Bretagne, 
t. ii. 

t Rigord. ap. Scr. R, Fr. xvii. 375 Quod quilibet 

Chrlstianus teneatur credere se esse menibrum Christi.— 
ConcU. Paris, ibid. Omnia unum, quia quidquid est, est 
Deus, Deus visibilibus indutus instrumentis— Filius iitcar- 
natus, i e. visibili forms subjectus.— Filius usque nunc 
operatus est, sed Spiritus Sanctus ex hoc nunc usque ad 
mundi consummationem inchoat operari. 


is Lessing’s notion with regard to the education of 
man. 

The audacity of these teachers, who are mostly 
professors in the university of Paris (chartered by 
Philip-Augustus in the year 1200), exceeds all 
bounds. Abelard was thought to be for ever 
crushed ; but he lives again, and sj)eaks in the 
person of his disciple, Peter the Lombard, who, 
from his chair at Pai-is, exercises despotic swjiy 
over the whole philosophy of Europe : his works 
had nearly five hundred commentators. This 
spirit of innovation accepts of two auxiliaries. 
Jurisprudence grows up by the side of theology, 
which it disturbs ; and the popes, by forbidding 
priests to profess if, open and confine the chairs of 
law to laymen. From Constantinople come the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, whilst his commentators, 
brought from Spain, are about to be translated 
from the Arabic by order of the kings of Castile, 
and of the Itiilian princes of the house of Suabia 
(Frederick II. and Manfred). This is neither 
more nor less than the invasion of Christian philo- 
sophy by Greece and the East. AxiatoUe.a:;ftttks 
al most euuaUv wi t|;i Jes us Christ *. At first pro- 
hitited, and then toleiHted by the popejs, he reigns 
openly and aloud in every professorial chair ; his 
power, however, being secretly divided with Arab 
and with Jew, with the pantheism of Averroes 
and the subtleties of the Cabala. Logic claims 
possession of all subjects, and opens up every bold 
speculation. Simon of Tonrnai teaches how to 
prove black or white, at will. One day that he 
had delighted and transported the school of Paris 
by his felicitous arguments in proofs of the truth 

( of Christianity, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Oh, little 
Jesus, little Jesus, how 1 have exalted thy law ! 
If 1 chose, I could still more easily humble it to 
(the dust f.” 

Such were the pride and intMHeatieft-ef4be.Xon 
its first awaking. It attacks th e JVot-I und er three 
tbrras, by phUoJipjjhy*^ i«J)utirp.a the.Bii£t 

•f industry. It brealis authonty to pieces, and 
pubdues nature. The school of Paris springs up 
between the young commons of Flanders and the 
old municipalities of the South — ’tis logic between 
industry and commerce. 

However, an immense religious movement fired 
the popular mind, bursting forth in two points at 
one and the same moment — the rationalism of the 
Vaudois in the Alps, and German mysticism on 
the Rhine and in the Low Countries. 

I And, in truth, the Rhine is a sacred stream, the 
Iseat of legend and of mai-vel. I do not allude only 
to its heroic course between Mentz and Cologne, 
where it bursts its way through basalt and granite. 
Southward and northward of this, its feudal career, 
as it approaches the holy cities, Cologne, Mentz, 
and Strasbourg, it puts on milder features, becomes 
less stately and more popular, its banks trend off 
gently into lovely plains, and it steals in silent 
current beneatli the veering bark, and the sweeping 

i 

• Averroes, ap. Gieseler, Second Part, p. 378. “ Aristotle 
is the type, formed by nature to show the perfection to 
which man may come.”— Cornelius Agrippa said in the 
fourteenth century — “ Aristotle was the forerunner of Christ 
in natural things, as John the Baptist was .... in things 
of grace." Ibid. 

t Matth. Paris, ap. Scr. R. Pr. xvii. 681. God punished 
him : he became so idiotical that his son could scarcely 
bring him to remember his Paternoster. 



j And ill the Low 

! Couiitrieh. 

1 net of the tisher. But all that belongs to it is 
I poetry ; though a poetry not easy to define. ’Tis 
J now the vague impression of vastness, calm, and 
sweetness ; now, a mother’s voice recalling one’s 
elemental nature, and, like the spirit of the ballad, 
making one thirst to plunge to the bottom of the 
cooling lymph ; now, perchance, the poetic attrac- 
tion of the Virgin, whose chnrclics deck the whole 
I course of the Rliino as far as her own city of 
Cologne — the city of the eleven thousand virgins. 
Her marvellous cathedral, with its sparkling rose- 
windows, and aerial balustrades, whose stejvs soar 
to the sky — the Virgin’s own church did not exist 
in the tw'elfth century : but the Virgin did. Not a 
spot on the Rhine but she w-as there present, a 
simple German woman — whether beautiful or ugly, 
1 know not ; hut pure, touching, and resigned, l-'or 
proof, 1 point to the picture of the Annunciation 
at Cologne — where the angel presents the Virgin, 
not with a lovely lily as in the Italian paintings, 
but a book, opened at a passage hard to bear — 
Christ’s passion before his birth ; before the con- 
ception, all the pangs of a mother’s heart. The 
Virgin has liad her passion, too. It w'as she, it was 
woman, who resuscitated tht genivis of Germany. 
Mysticism awoke through the boguiiis of Germany 
and of the Low Countries *, The knights and the 
I noble mlnnmwjen sang real woman — tlie charming 
i spouse of the landgrave of Thuringia, so cele- 
; brated in the poetic contests of Wartbourg. The 
j people adored an ideal one: mild Germany required 
! a God- woman. With the Germans, the symbol of 
mystery is the rose. Simplicity and profundity 
mingle in tliis dreamy childhood of a people to 
whom it is given never to grow old, because living 
in the infinite and the eternal. 

This mystic genius, apparently, was to die away 
as it descended the Scheldt and Rhine, and en- 
countered Flemish sensuality and the industry of 
tlie Low Countries. But, here, industry had her- 
self created a world of wretched men, weaned from 
nature, imprisoned by their daily wants in the 
shades of a dark factory, laborious, poor, merito- 
rious, and disinherited. Deprived of that cheering 
light of day and share in the sun’s glad beams 
which God, of his j^odness, seems to promise to all 
his children, they learnt by hearsay the charms of 
the verdure of the country, of the song of birds, 
and of the perfume of the flowers : a race of cap- 
tives, the monks of industry, unmarried through 
poverty, or else, married to their misery, and sufFer- 
1 ing in the sufferings of their children. Greatly did 
these poor weavers stand in need of God ; and, in 
the twelfth century, God visited them, illumined 
their sombre dwellings, and, at least, cradled them 
• to rest with apparitions and dreams. Solitary and 
almost savage in the midst of the most populous 
cities in the world, they embraced God, as their 
only good, with all their soul. By degrees, the 
God of cathedrals, the rich God of the rich and of 
the priests, became a stranger to them. Let who 
would try to rob them of their faith, they died at 
the stake for it, full of hope, and enjoying the 

* Matth. Paris, aim. 1250, ap. Gieseler, ii. Second Part, 
p. 339. “ An immense number of chaste women, who called 
j themselves Beguins, arose in Germany, so that there were 
I a thousand or more in Cologne alone.” — Beghin, from the 
! Saxon beggeu, in Ulphilas, bedgan (in German, bei-eii), "to 
j pray.” Mosheim, de Beghardis et Beguinabus, p. 98, sqq. 


nationalism prevails { 

In The Alps -im' | 

future ill anticipation. At times, also, pushed to 
extremity, they would emerge from their cc llai's to 
imaccustomod light, tierce to look upon with their 
large and liard blin* eye, so common in Belgium, 
and badly anned with their tools, hut formidabh' | 
from their blind recklesKuess and numbers. At j 
Ghent, the wt'avers occupie d twenty-si'vcn cam- | 
/oura, and constituted one of tlie three civic bodies *. ] 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the i 
weavers in and around Ypres amounted to above j 
two hundred thousand souls f . 

Rarely did the spark of fanaticism fall in vain on 
these large multitudes. The other trades would take 
]>art with them ; less numerous, indeed, but burly 
men, better fed, nnldy, robust, and lH)ld,rougli and 
rude, who had faith in the bigness of tlunr arms and 
weight of tlieir hands, smiths, wlio, in a revolt, 
hammered on the cuirass of the knights as on their 
own anvils, fullers, bakers, wdio kneaded revolt as 
they did clieir loaves, — butchers, who had no i 
scruple in practising their calling on men. In the 
mud and smoke, in the dense crowd, and in tlie ; 
saddening and confused hum of these huge cities, 
there is, and we liave felt it, a 8<*mothing that i 
mounts to the head — the gloomy poetry of rebel- | 
lious desires. The men of Ghent, Bruges, and i 
Y[)ro8 armed, and trained to full at once into i 
regimental order, mustered at the first sound of the ! 
bell under the banner of the Burgomaster : where- | 
fore they did not ahvajs know ; but they only 
fought the better for their ignorance — the disturb- 
ance was occasioned either by the count or tlie 
bishop, or by their own people. These Flemings 
were not too partial to the priests ; and had stipu- 
lated, in 1193, in the privileges of Ghent, for the 
power of unheiieficing their cures and chaplains at 
pleasure J. i 

Far other were the feelings at the foot of the 
Alps, where a different principle brought about a j 
similar revolution. .From an earlier period, the ; 
mountaineers of Piedmont and of Dauphiny, a 
reasoning race, of temperaraeut cooled down by the ! 
wind of their glaciers, had rejected symbols, images, | 
crosses, mysteries — all the poetry of Christianity. 
They neither indulged in the pantheism of Ger- j 
many, nor tlie illuminism of the Low Countries ; ; 
tlieirs was pure good sense, dry, prosaic reasoning, ; 
and a critical turn of mind, under a rude and 
popular form. As early as Charlemagne, Claude 
of Turin had begun tliis reform on the Italian 
versatU of the Alps ; and it was resumed, in 
the twelfth century, on the French versanti by 
Pierre de Bruys, who came from Gap or Em- 
brun g — the district which supplies our South- 
eastern provinces with schoolmasters. He came { 
down from his mountain home to the South, \ 
crossed the I^6ne, preaching every where to the ^ 
people with immense success (Henri, his disciple, 
had still more), penetrated as far north as Maine, 
followed in all places by the multitude, unheed- j 
ing the clergy, breaking the crosses in pieces, and j 


* Oudegherst, Chroniques de Flandre, fol. 295. 

+ See p. 132, and the last note, p. 137. 

t And, as well, that%io burgess of Ghent was to be cited , 
out of the town, on ecclesiastical matters.” Oudcgiierst, 
fol. 149. 

§ Petri Venerabilis Epist. ad Arelat., Ehredun., Diens., j 
Wapic., episcopos, ap. Gieseler, ii. P. 2% p. 481. — See, too, , 
above, p. 128. 
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rt|rt The Vaudoi# and Albigeois. Languedoc, u-pr inT/^iTC! Relations between the south of France 

the battle-field of creeds and rac-es. tjrivCjAl ivihLjlU lUUo and the Mahommedan world. 


teacliing that worship consisted in the outpouring I The Semitic element — the Jewish and Arab — 


of the heart. These sectaries, repressed for a 
time, reappear at Lyons, headed by the merchant 
Vaud or Waldus ; and, in Italy, under the teaching 
of Arnold of Brescia. No lieresy, says a Domini- 
can, is more dangerous than theirs, because none 
strikes deeper root *. He is in the right ; for their 
doctrine is the protest of reason against authority, 
of prose against poetry. The Waldenses announced 
their design to be the restoration of the Church to 
apostolical purity and poverty — they were called 
the poor of Lyons. As we have already stated, 
the church of Lyons had always piqued herself on 
her fidelity to the traditions of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The Waldenses were simple enough to 
seek license to preach from the pope + ; which was 
equivalent to asking his leave for them to separate 
themselves from the Church. Repulsed, pursued, 
and proscribed, they, nevertheless, held out in the 
mountains and cold valleys of the Alps — the cradle 
of their belief — until the massacres of Merindol 
and of Cabrieres, in the reign of Francis the First, 
and the birth of Zuinglianism and Calvini.sm, whose 
followers styled them their precursors, and endea- 
voured to make out by them a claim for their 
recent church to the apostolical succession, in 
opposition to the claim of the church of Rome, 
but how, is more than I can say. 

The characteristics, then, of reform in the 
twelfth century, were rationalism in the Alps and 
along the Rhone, and mysticism along the Rhine, 
la Flanders, they were mixed ; and still more so 
in Languedoc. 

This country of Languedoc was a receptacle for 
all races, and was a positive Babel. Lying at the 
angle of the high road between France, Spain, and 
Italy, it exhibited a fusion of Iberian, Gallic, 
Roman, Saracen, and Gothic blood. These dif- 
ferent elements clashed rudely with each other, 
and Languedoc was fated to be the grand arena of 
the contest between creeds and races. What 
creeds ! I may say, all. Their opponents them- 
selves could not distinguish the differences between 
them, and could find no other way of designating 
them than by the name of a town— Albi (hence 
Albigeois, Albigcnses J). 

* heinenis contra Waldenses, c. 4, ap. Gieseler, ii. P. 2*, 
p. 507. Inter omnes sectas quae sunt vel fuerunt .... 
est diuturnior. 

t Steph. de Borbone, ibid. p. 510. Hi multa petebant in- 
stantia, praedicationis auctoritatem sibi confirraari. See, 
also, Chronic. Usperg. ibid. p. 511. 

t (According to the Histoire G^n6rale de Languedoc, by 
the Benedictine monks, the term is more accurately derived 
from Albigesium, the general denomination of Narbonnese 
Gaul in this century : — “ Peter Waldus, or Waldensis, a 
native of Lyons,” says Dean Waddingtoit; (History of the 
Church, p. 358, 4,) “was a layman and a merchant; but, 
notwithstanding the avocations of a secular life, he had stu- 
died the real character of his church with attention, followed 
by shame. Stung by the spectacle of so much impuritj-, he 
abandoned his profession, distributed his wealth among the 
poor, and formed an association fox the diffusion of scrip- 
tural truth. He commenced his ministry about the year 
1180. Having previously caused several parts of the Scrip- 
tures to be translated into the vulgar tongue, he expoimded 
them with great effect to an attentive body of disciples, both 
in France and Lombardy. In the course of his exertions he 
probably visited the valleys of Piedmont ; and there he found 
a people of congenial spirits. They were called Vaudois or 
Waldenses (Men of Ihe Valleys); and as the preaching of 


was prominent in Languedoc. Narbonne had long 
been the capital of the Saracens in France, and 
Jews abounded there. Ill-treated, but still 
allowed on sufferance, they flourished at Carcas- 
sonne, Montpellier, and Nimes ; in which towns 
their rabbins opened public schools. They formed 
the connecting link between Christians and Maho- 
metans, between France and Spain ; and the 
sciences, applicable to our material wants, a.s 
medicine and geometry, were studies common to 
the professors of the three inodes of faith. Mont- 
pellier entertained stricter relations with Salerno 
and Cordova than with Rome ; but an active com- 
merce brought all into constant intercourse, the 
sea rather approximating than dividing them. 
Since the crusades, especially. Upper Languedoc 
had inclined, as it were, to the Mediterranean, and 
turned towards the east — the counts of Toulouse, 
were counts of Tripoli. The manners, and the 
doubtful faith of the Christians of the Holy Land, 
had flowed back and inundated our southern pro- 
vinces. The beautiful coins and the beautiful 
stuffs * of Asia, had done much to reconcile our 
crusaders with the M.7.hommedan world. The mer- 
chants of Languedoc were ever passing over into 
Asia, cross on shoulder ; but it was to visit the 
market of Acre rather than the holy sepulchre at 
Jcrusjileni ; and so far had religious antipathies 
given way to mercantile considerations, that the 
bishops of Maguelono and of Montpellier coined 
Saracen money, had their profit on the minting, 
and discounted, without scruple, the impress of the 
crescent f. 


Peter may probably have confirmed their opinions, and ce- 
mented their discipline, he acquired and deserved his sur- 
name by his residence among them. At the same time, their 
connexion with Peter and his real Lyonnese disciples, esta- 
blished a notion of their identity ; and the Vaudois, in return 
for the title which they had bestowed, received the reciprocal 
appellation of Leonists : such, at least, appears the most 
probable among many varying accounts.” — Ibid. p. 355. 
“ The persecution of Peter Waldensis, and the dispersion of 
his followers, occasioned, as in so many similar instances, 
the dissemination of the opinions; and, notwithstanding 
some partial sufferings which were inflicted in Picardy by 
Philippe Auguste, they were a numerous and flourishing 
sect at the conclusion of the twelfth century. They were 
often confounded in name with the Vaudois, in crime and 
calamity with the Catharists and Petrobrussians, and other 
adversaries of papacy. But of these various descriptions, 
such as were found in France during the pontificate of Inno- 
cent III. were known by the general name of Albigeois or 
Albigenses ”) Translator. 

• Richard wore at Cyprus a silk mantle, embroidered with 
crescents of silver. 

4 EpistolaPapae dementis IV., Episcop. Maglonensi, ann. 
1266, in Thesaur. Novo Anecdot. t. ii. p. 403: — “Truly, 
touching the coin (de moneta Miliarensi) which you are 
having minted in your diocese, we marvel by whose advice 
thou doest this thing . • * . For what Catholic ought to 
strike coin in Mahomet’s name ? .... If you object custom 
in your defence, you accuse both yourself and predecessors 
of counterfeiting.” — In 1268, St. Louis writes to his brother, 
Alphonso, count of Toulouse, reproaching him with allow- 
ing money to be struck in his county of the Venaissin, with 
a Mahometan inscription : — “ On the superscription of which 
coin mention is made of the name of the perfidious Ma- 
homet, and he is there called the prophet of God, which is 
to his praise and exaltation, and to the scorn and contempt 
of the Christian faith and name ; we require you to put 
a stop to the practice.”— According to Bonamy, (Ac. des 



Characteristics of the chivalry Air'XTrntT 

of the South. and mental 


Nobility, one would think, ought to have held 
out better against novelties : but, far different from 
the ignorant and pious chivalry of the North, who, 
even in the year 1200, would have been ready to 
' take the cross, these nobles of the South were men 
of understanding, who could form a shrewd esti- 
mate, at least the majority of them, of what their 
nobility was. There were few of them who, in 
looking over their genealogical tree, could not find, 
and at no long date, some Saracen or Jewish ances- 
tress — perhaps, a grandmother. We have already 
seen how Eudes (Odo), the ancient duke of Aqui- 
taine, Charles Martel’s opponent, gave his daughter 
in marriage to a Saracen emir *. In the Carlovin- 
gian romances, Christian cavaliers marry without 
scruple their beautiful liberator — ever the soldan’s 
daughter. Sooth to say, in this land of Roman 
jurisprudence, studded with the old municipalities 
of the empire, there were no nobles, strictly speak- 
ing, or, rather, all were noble ; that is, the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, who were lield noble as compared 
with those of the country. The burgess, like the 
knight, had his house fortified and crowned with 
towers f. He joined in the tourney :J:, and often 
threw the noble from his stMdle, who would only 
laugh at it. To judgo by their taunts of each otlier 
in the poems of the troubadours, there was more 
wit than dignity iu the nobles of the South. They 
coolly bandy charges to and fro, for which the 
knights of the Nortli would have cut their throats 
a hundred times over — thus, Rambaud de Vaque- 
iras and the marquis Albert de Malespina mutually 
accuse one another, in a poetical war, of treason, 
theft, &c. § 

To form a correct idea of these nobles, w'e must 
read the remaining poems of Bertrand de Born, the 
Gascon, that sworn enemy of peace, who spent his 
life in fomenting war, and celebrating it in song. 
It was he who gave the son of Eleanor of Guyenne, 
the ebullient Richard, the surname of Oui et Non || ; 
an epithet which would have suited himself and all 
his restless fellow-spirits of the South. 

Gay, graceful, immoral, was this literature of 
theirs ; its only beau-ideal, love ; a sensual love, 
which was never suV^Iimated into a longing ' for 
eternal beauty — a barren perfume, an ephemeral 

Inscrijit. xxx. 725,) this letter should be found in a register 
long since lost, and restored to the Treior des Charles in 
1748: however, I have ascertained that this register is no 
longer to be found there. 

* See above, p. 75, 76. 

t Aug. Thierry, Lettres sur I’Hist. de France. 

t In the Proofs, appended to the Histoire G^nerale du 
Languedoc, t. iii. p. 607, is an atte.station made by many 
^Damoiseh (Domicelli), knights, jurists, &c. “ That it is, and 
j bus long been— so long that there is no evidence to the con- 
, trary — the use and wont in the seneschalship of Bellecour 
i and in Provence, for the burgesses to assume the military 
t belt, and to have and bear military ensigns, and to claim 
i military privileges without licence or authority from the 
' prince." — Chron. Languedoc, ap. D. Vaissete, Preuves de 
' rilist. du Languedoc : “Then another baron, called Valats, 

; took up the word, and said to the count, ‘My lord, thy bro- 
ther gives thee good advice (to spare the Toulousans), and 
j if thou wilt list to me, thou wilt do as he tells and shows 
I tiiee; for, my lord, thou art well aware that most of them 
* are gentlemen, and for honour and nobleness sake, shouidst 
, not do as thou purposest." 

j § Raynouard, Choix de Poesies de Troubadours, t. iv, 
p. 136, 

^ Ocet Non, id. t. v. p. 77—97. 
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flower reared on a rock, and which was fading 
when the heavy hand of the men of the North was 
stretched forth to crush it. The first signs of decay 
had long appeared ; and its poetry had turned into 
subtlety, and its inspiration into academical dogma- 
tism by the period of the crusade against the Albi- 
genses. The spirit of the schoolmen and of the 
legists had introduced itself into tlie celebrated 
Courts of Love, from the moment they were insti- 
tuted ; and the pleadings in them were tinged with 
the subtleties of Scotus and pedantry of Bartholus, 
whilst the forms of the law-courts wei'e vigorously 
followed in discussing the lightest questions of gal- 
lantry *. Nor were their decisiou-s the less im- 
moral that they were pedantic. ErmcMigarde, the 
lovely countess of Nar'bonne, (a.d. 1143 — 1197j) 
the cynosure of poets and of kings, decides in a 
decree, which has been religiously preserved, that 
it is perfectly allowable for a divorced husband to 
become liis wife’s lover when she is married to 
another. Eleanor of Guyenne determines that true 
love cannot exist between the married ; and allows 
the taking of another mistress, for a time, in order 
to prove the first f. Similar tribunals had been 
establislied in the north of France by the countess 
of Flanders, a princess of the liouse of Anjou, 
(about A.D. 1134,) and by the countess of Cham- 
pagne, Eleanor’s daughter ; and, probably, those 
countries which joined in the crusade against the 
Albigenses, had been but moderately edified by tho 
jurisprudence of the dames of the South. 

Still more serious must liave been the feelings 
with which the men of the North regarded the 
amorous impieties that occur in the poems of the 
troubadours. “ God alone,” says one of them, 

has a share in that tender heart of hers — to 
possess which he would hold it in fee, could God be 
a vassal 4:.” 

A word as to the political position of the South : 
a knowledge of which will throw light on its revo- 
lution in religion. 

The great city of Toulouse — a republic, governed 
by a count — was its central point. This count 
added to his possessions daily. As early as the 
first crusade, he was the richest pnnee in Chris- 
tendom. He had missed the throne of Jerusalem, 
but liad got Tripoli. His power, great as it was, 
had much to struggle with. In the north, the 
counts of Poitiers, who had become kings of En- 
gland, and iu the south the great house of Barce- 
lona, mistress of Lower Provence and of Arragon, 
treated him as an usurper, notwithstanding his 
many centuries of possession. These two families 
of Poitiers and of Barcelona traced up to St. 
Guliehnus, preceptor to Louis the D^bonnaire, 
the conqueror of the Moors ; him, whose son, 
Bernard, had»been exiled by Charles the Bald. 
The counts of Roussillon, Cerdagne, Conflant, and 
Bdzalu claimed kindred descent, and were all 
enemies of the count of Toulouse. He was hardly 
better off as regarded the houses of Beziers, Car- 
cassone, Albi, and Niraes. In the Pyrenees were 

• Id. t- ii. p. 122. The court of love was modelled on 
the law-courts of the^time One of these courts still re- 
mained in the days of Charles VI., with its apparatus of 
auditors, masters of requests, counsellors, deputy attorneys- 
geneial, &c. &c., but no women sat in it. 

t Id. ibid, p. 109. 

t Sisxnondi, Histoire des Litt^ratures du Midi, L i. 
p 165. 



MANICUEISM OF THE SOUTH 


Rejection of the Old Testament 
by the new sects. 


I Dissoluteness of the 
j southern lords. 


! a race of poor, bravo, and singularly enterprising mystery of Manicheism, since two roads might be 
barons, men whose services were on sale, a sort of followed to that end. Was this flesh to be subdued 
j condottiori, for whom fortune had great things in by abstinence, fasting, the renunciation of raar- 
I store — these were the lords of Foix, of Albret, and riage, the diminution of human life by renouncing 
{ of Armagnac ; and tl;e latter likewise claimed the the j)ower of propagation, and the depriving the [ 

' countship of Toulouse, and often at sword’s i>oint. demon who created it of all which human will can j 
j The part which these Armagnacs })layed in the tear from him — according to which system, the 1 
; fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and their tragic, highest principle of life is death, and suicide, its 
incestuous, and imi<iou8 history, are well known, perfection 1 or else, was the flesh to be subdued by 
Rouergue and Armagnac, which lie facing each suideiting it, by soothing the monster to silence, 
j Ollier at the two corners of Aquitaine, constitute, by filling its gaping jowl, and throwing it a sop to 
' together with Nimes, the energetic and often save the re.st— at the risk of throwing it all, and of 
fiercely cruel party of the .South. Armagnac, one’s whole self being swallowed up i 
Cumininges, Beziers, and Toulouse, were never at We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
one, excej)t when war on the Church was the cry. precise doctrines of the Manicheans of Languedoc. 
They cared little for interdicts. The count of From the accounts of their enemies, we see that 
Connninge8lived,inpeace, with three wives at once; many contradictory things were imputed to them, 

• and Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, kept a harem, which, undoubtedly, apply to different sects. 
Even as a youth, the latter addicted himself, by According to some, God created the world : accord- 
prcforence, to his father’s concubines. This French ing to others, the devil *. .Some proclaim salva- j 
Judrea, as Languedoc has been called, did not tion by works; others, by faith +. These preach a 
remind one of its prototype by its bituminous material God ; those think that Jesus Christ did 
springs * and olive-trees alone : it had its Sodom not really die, and that it was a shadow which 
and Gomorrah, and it was to be feared that the suffered on the cross J. Elsewhere, these innova- 
vengeance of the Church would give it its Dead tors are represcntcdi as saying that they pi’each 
Sea as well. to all ; whilst many of them exclude women from 

It is not surprising to find that eastern iloctrines eternal happiness §. They pretend to simplify the 
had made their way ui tUis country. Every belief law; yet pi’escribe a hundred genuflections a day [j. 
had been entertained there ; hut their traces liave The one point in which they seem agreed, is 
been lost in Maiaieheism, the most hateful of all in hatred of the God of the Old Testament. “ Tliis 
Christian ej'es."^ iJanicheism had appeared in God who promises, and who does not perform, is,” 
S{)nin, early in the middle age ; and introduced they say, “a juggler: Moses and Joshua were 
into Languedoc from Bulgaria and Constantinople f; routiers in his pay 11.” 

it easily gained footing tliere. This^ersian dualism “In the first place, we must premise that the 
I seemed to our southerns to explain tTieuontradic- heretics recognized two ci-eators ; the one, the 
tion alike presented by the material world and Creator of things invisible, whom they called the 
man. A heterogeneous race, they willingly accepted good God; the other, the maker of the visible 
I a heterogeneous universe. Together with the God world, whom they called the wicked God. To the 
j of goodness, they required a god of evil, to whom first they attributed the New Testament, to tlio 
they could ascribe whatever is discordant between second, the Old ; which they wholly rejected, with 
the Old Testament and the New 4:, and to which the e.xcej>tion of some passages quoted from it into 
God they imputed the degradation of Christianity the New, and which they receive through their i 
and the abasement of the Church. In themselves, respect for the latter. 

and in their ow n corruption, they recognized the “ They said that the author of the Old Testament 
hand of a maleficent creator, Avho made a sport was a liar, because it is said in the book of Genesis, 
of the world. To the good God they referred the ‘ But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evd, 
spirit, to the bud, the flesh ; which it behoved to thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that tliou 
, immolate; and in this immolation is the great eatest thereof tiiou shalt surely die and yet, tliey 
, argued, after eating they did not die. They also 

^ See, above, p. 123. treated him as a homicide for having reduced to 

t 'I’liese heretic.s were called Biilgais, or Cathari (Catha- ashes the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
; rist.s). from the Greek Kat^apoc, sigaifyiiig pure. Mon. destroyed the world by the waters of the deluge, 
Autissiod. ap. Gieseler, ii. P.2*, p. 488 : H£ere«iK guam , and for having buried under the sea Pharaoh and 
fiulgatorum vocant.— Godefr. Mon. ibid. p. 491. “Our the Egyptians. They believed all the patriarchs of 
' Germany calls them Cathars, Flanders Piphlrs, and France .the Old Testament to be damned, and ranked St. 

} Tt'xerunt, from their trade of Mea\ sn}: ''--Tlic r.ij'-iir Ite- 
ghards also took the name of Pious Workmen, Brother 

Weavers. On the contrary, the clothiers Exhibited a num- * Mansi, i. 251, ap. Gieseler, ii p. 504. Omnia quae facta 
d,me and prosaic spirit. A religious brotherhood, consisting sunt, facta esse a Diabolo. 

chiefly of weavers, was formed in the thirteenth century, in + Ebrardi Liber Antiharesis, p. 501. In operibus solum- 
Lombardy and Tuscany, its origin may undoubtedly be modo confidentes, ficiem praetermittunt. — Petrus Vallis- 
sought in Germany, llullman, Staedtwesen, i. 234. Sarnaii, c. 2, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 6. Si morienti cuihhet 

I Petrus Vail. Sarn. c. i ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 5. Duos j quantumeungue tlagitioso manus imposuissent, duinmodo . 

. i>a/er wostcT diccTe possct, ita siilvatum. ! 

t Id. ibid. The latter, undoubtedly, are rather Gnostics ! 
than Manicheans : their heresy is that of the Docetae. j 

§ Ebrardus, ibid. 501. Femineo sexui ccclorum beatitu- j 
dinem nituntnr surripere. ■ 

II Heriberti Mon. Epist. ibid. 437. Centies in die genua 
floctunt. 

Ii Ebrardus, ibid. 500. Eum jocukatorem esse, etc. Petrus ' 
Vail. Sarnaii, c. 4. 


iiiv iMiiiiiulu Biuicei .... uenigiium i/eum, ei 
visibviium, malignum Deum.— Novum Testamentum be- 
nigno Deo, vetus vero maligno attribuebant. — Alii dicebant 
quod imus est creator, sed habuit filios Christum et Diabo- 
lum. (Thus, with the Magian.s, Ormuz and Ahriman are 
subordinate to a supreme God. tl\e Eternal. Zervane Ake- 
rene. See Creuzer and (uiigniaut. Religions dc rAntiqnitt, 
t. i.) — Ouidam dicebant quod nullus poterat pcccare ab ura- 
bilico et inferius. 



Classification into perfects 
and believers. 


MANICHEISM OF THE SOUTH. 


Doctrines imputed to 
the Vaudois. 
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John the Baptist as one of the great devils. They\ 
even said among them.selves, that the Christ whol 
was born in the earthly and visible Bethlehem, and 
was crucified at Jerusalem, was only a false Christ; 
that Mary Magdalen had. been his concubine, aiid f 
that she was the woman talineil'Tn^ aSulterj^, men-1 
tioned in the Gospel. For Christ, they said, never, 
ate, nor drank, nor put on a fleshly body, and wasj 
never in this world, save spiritually in St. Paul.i 
We say, in the earthly and visible Bethlehem^ because, 
the heretics imagined that there was another, invi-j 
sible earth, where the good Christ was brought 
into the world and crucified. 

They said, moreover, that the good God had 
two wives, Colla and Coliba, and that he begat 
sons and daughters. 

“ Other heretics said that there was only one 
creator, but that he had two sons, Christ and the 
devil. They said, too, that all creatures were 
originally good, but that they had been corrupted 
by the mentioned in the Revelation. 

“ All these unbelievers, members of Antichrist, 
first-born of Satan, seeds of sin, children of crime, 
with their hypocritical tongue, and seducing by 
lies the heart of the simpl*, had infected by the 
poison of their perfidy, the whole province of Nar- 
boime. They said that the Roman church was 
little else than a den of thieves, and was that harlot 
spoken of in the Revelation. They did away with, 
the Sacraments of the Church so far as to teach 
publicly that the water consecrated for baptism 
is just the same as any other water, and that the 
host of the most blessed body of Christ is nothing 
more than common bread ; insinuating in the ears 
of the simple the horrid blasphemy, that Christ’s 
body, were it the size of the Alps, would long since 
have been consumed and reduced to nothing by 
the numbers that have eaten of it. Confirmation 
and confession they deemed follies, and holy matri- 
mony, prostitution ; and believed that none could 
be saved who wedded and begat sons and daugh- 
ters. Denying the resurrection of the flesh, they J 
forged I know not what unheard-<J fables, saying, ' 
that our souls are those angelic spirits, which, 
precipitated from heaven for their presumptuous 
apostasy, left th^r glorious bodies in the air, and 
that after these souls have successively passed 
tlirough seven difircrent bodies upon earth, they 
return, this expiation ended, to resume their former 
bodies. 

“We must also explain that some of these here-» 
tics called themselves perfects or good men ; otherel 
styled themselves, believers. The former wore 
black raiment, affected chastity, rejected with! 
horror the use of meat, eggs, and cheese, and pro-| 
fessed never to lie, whilst they were uttering^ 
chiefly wdth regard to God, a perpetual lie ; they 
also contended that nothing could justify the taking 
of an oath. The believers lived in the world, and, 
without endeavouring to imitate the life of the 
perfects, hoped, however, for salvation, tlirough the 
same profession of faith : the two were divided in 
their way of life, but were one as regarded their 
creed and their infidelity. The believers gave them- 
selves up to usury, robbery, homicide, and the 
})lejuiure8 of the flesh, to perjury, and every vice. 
In fact, they sinned with a sense of perfect ^fety 
and licence, because they believed that without 
restoring property wTon^ully acquired, without 
confession or repentance, they could be saved. 


provided they could repeat a pater when at the 
jioint of death, and receive imposition of hands, 
from their teachers. These heretics cho.se fronil 
among the perfects, rulers whom they called deacons 1 
and bishops, and believed their salvation imjiossible 
unless their rulers imposed hands upon them whenl 
they were dying. Once a dying man, however 
great a criminal he might have been, received 
imposition of hands, and was able to repeat a 
j)ater, they believed him saved, and, to use their 
expression, comforted : he was to fly straight to 
heaven, without having made any reparation or 
employed any other mediatory means. 

“ Some hereties said that no one could' 

sin from the navel downwards. They treated 
images in the churches as idolatrous, and called 
hells, the devil’s tiaimpets. They said, too, that 
it was not a greater sin to sleep with one’s mother 
or one’s sister than with any other. One of their 
greatest follies was to beliiive that if any of the 
perfects committed mortal sin, by eating, for in- 
stance, ever so little moat, or cheese, or eggs, or 
any other forbidden food, all whom he had com- 
forted lost the Holy Ghost, and that it was neces- 
sary to comfort them over again ; and that even 
those who had been comforted lapsed from heaven 
through the sin of him who had comforted them. 

“ There were, too, i>t her heretics, namodJ^AudoiB, 
after one Valdus, of Lyons. They were bad, but 
much less so than the rest ; for they agreed with 
us in many things, and only differed in a few. To 
pass over the greater number of their heresies, 
their chief errors lay in four peculiarities — in their 
wearing sandals after the manner of the apostles; 
in asserting that taking an oath, or shedding man’s 
blood, was on no account permissible ; and, espe- 
cially, in maintaining that the earliest arriver, in 
case of need, might consecrate the body of Jesus 
Christ, provided he wore sandals, even had ho not 
been ordained l>y the bishop. 

“This brief account of the sects of the heretics 
may suffice. When any one applies to be admitted 
of their brotherhood, he who inducts him says — 

‘ Friend, if thou wishest to belong to us, thou must 
renounce all the articles of the church of Rome.’ 
The reply is, ‘ I do,’ — ‘ Receive, then, the Holy 
Ghost from good men.’ He then breathes seven 
times in the convertite’s mouth, and says, ‘ Dost 
thou renounce the cross which, at thy baptism, 
the priest has signed over thy breast, shoulders, 
and head, with oil and the chrism?’ ‘f do.’ — 

^ Dost tiiou believe that water works thy salvation V \ 
‘ I do not.’ — ‘ Dost thou renounce the veil wliich 




at thy baptism the priest has placed upon thy 
head ? ’ ‘1 do.’ After this fashion, the eonvertite 

receives heretical baptism, and denies that of the 
Church. Tl^n he receives imposition of hands, 
and a kiss from all present, and is clothed with a 
black garment, and thenceforward is as one of 
themselves 


* Petrus Vail. Sarnaii. c i. ap. Scr, R. Fr xix. 5 -7. The } 
following Is an extract from an ancient register of the inqui- ; 
sition at Carcassonne: (Preuves de I’Hist. du Languedoc, * 
iii. 371.) “ These are the articles, in which modern heretic.^ 
err, Ist, they say, thJt the body of Christ, in the sacrament , 
of the altar, is simply bread ; 2nd, tliey say, that a priest, 1 
living in mortal sin, cannot make Christ’s body; 3rd, that 
the soul of man is only pure blood; 4th, that simple forni- 
cation is no sin ; 5th, that all men in the world shall l:)e 
saved; Cth, that no soul shall enter Paradise until the day 


J 



2,^ Ri.eof.r«t«u.h«„ innocent in. '’“‘“'Tr?..""" I 

I Thus, side by side with the Church, rose another tmetan. It is asserted that John really promised 
/Church, w.hose Rome was Toulouse. One Nicetas, | the Almohades tliaChe would ren oun c e his religion 
of Constantinople7^*^ pop® ^ theyjjfouid take up his cause. These English 

of Mjtuichean bishops held near Toulouse, in monarchs maintained close relations with Lan- 
1167*; at which Lombardy, Northern France, guedoc and Spain. Richard gave one of his sisters 
Albi, Carcassonne^ and Aran, had been rcpre- to the king of Castile, and the other to Raymond 
sented by their pastors. Hero Nicetes explained VI. of Languedoc ; and even ceded the Agenois to 
the practice of the Asiatic Manicheans ; and the the latter, as well as renounced all the pretensions 
people were found eager to learn. The western of the house of Poitiei*s to Toulouse. In this man- 
church was regularly invaded by the east, and by ner, heretics and infidels coalesced, drawing toge- 
Ryzantine Greece. The Vaudois themselves, whose ther from all sides : a state of things forwarded by 
rationalism seems to be the spontaneous birth of foi-tuitous circumstances, such as the marriage of 


the human mind, had employed one, Ydros, who, to 
judge by his name, must have been a Greek -f, to 
write their first publications ; and, at the very 
same time, the field of science was opened by the 
introduction of Aristotle and the Arabs. Antipa- 
thies of language, race, and nation were disappear- 
ing. Conrad, emperor of Gei’inany, was related to 
Manuel Comnenus, and the king of France had 
bestowed his daughter on a Byzantine Csosar. The 
king of Navarre, Saucho the Shut-up had asked 
in marriage one of the daughters of the chief of the 
Almohades. Richard Coeur-de-Lion declared him- 
self the brother in arms of the sultan Malek- Adhel, 
and offiu’cd him his sister’s hand. Henry .11. had 
already threatened the pope witlLjjijmng Maho- 

of judgment; 7th, that to lend out on usury, on limited 
terms, is no sin ; 8th, that excommunication is not to be 
feared, and (an do no hurt; ‘Jth, that to be confessed by 
a lay-brother is as profitable as hy a priest or a presbyter ; 
10th, that tlie law of the Jews is better than that of the 
Cliristians; 11th, that God did not c^e^te the products of 
the earth, but nature; 12th, that the Son of God did not 
put on true flesh in the ever-blessed Virgin’s womb, but 
apparent; 13th, that Easter, penances, and confession are 
the Church’s devices to extort money from laymen; Hth, 
that a priest, living in mortal sin, cannot bind or unloose ; 
15th, that no prelate can grunt indulgences; that who- 
ever is born in lawful matrimony can be saved without bap- 
tism.”— The ManicheLsm of the West, although it may have 
been derived from the Paulicianism of the Greek empire, 
originally spring."?, and is more intimately connected with 
the ancient Manicheism, by rejecting marriage, and by the 
distinction of the elect, the believers, the auditors, (eleett, 
}crfde?ttes, et auditores,) and their hierarchy. Manes was 
^eld accursed by the Paulicians, and was highly honoured 
/by the Westerns. This western Manicheism broke out in the 
lEast, at the beginning of the twelfth century, in the heresy of 
the Bog pi niles. Ann. Comnen. (ed. Paris), 1. xv. p. 486, s(jq. 

• See Gleseler, ii. P. 2*, p. 495. “ In the one thousand 

one hundred and sixty-seventh year of our Lord, in the 
month of May, the church of Toulouse brought pope Nice- 
tas into the burgh of St, Felicius, and a great multitude of 
men and women of the church of Toulouse, and of the other 
neighbouring churches, collected together there, to hearken 
to the comfort, wherewith our lord pope Nicetas was about 
I to comfort them. And after awhile Robertus de Spernone, 

I bishop of the church of the Franks, came w^th his chapter, 
and Sicardus Cellarerius, bishop of the churcli of Albi, came 
; with bih chapter, and Bernardus Catalani, bishop of Carcas- 
1 sonne, with his, and the chapter of the church of Aran was 

I there likew ise Then pope Nicetas said to the church 

of Toulouse, ‘ You ask me to tell you the customs of the 
pi imitive churches, whether in little or great matters ; and 
I say to you, that the seven churches of Asia were distinct 
and independent, and that none did any thing to the con- 
trarying of the other: and so with the churches of Rome, 
Bulgaria, and Dalmatia, &c., which," on this wise, are at 
pt'ace with each other. Do ye likewise.’"— Sandii Nucleus 
Hist. Eccles. iv. 404. Veniens Papa Nicetas nomine a Con- 
s' antiuopoli 

t Steph. de Borb. ap. Gieseler, ii. P. 2*, 508. 

t See above, p. 122. 


the emperor, Henry VI., with the heiress of Sicily, 
which kept up a constant communication between 
Germany, Italy, and this essentially Arab island. 

It seemed as if the two human families, the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, were advancing to meet each 
other, and that each divested herself of some of 
her peculiarities, in order to differ the less from 
her sister ; so that whilst the Languedocians 
\adopted the civilization of the Moors and the creeds 
k)f Asia, Mahommedanism became Christianized in 
^gypt and over great part of Persia and Syria, by 
adopting, under different forms, the doctrine of the 
1 ucarnation *. ' 

In the danger that thus threatened the Church, 
what must not have been the trouble and distjuiet 
of its visible liead ! Since Gregory the Seventh’s 
time, the pope had claimed the empire of the world, 
and taken upon himself the responsibility of its 
future state. Raised to a towering height, he but 
saw the more clearly the perils by which he was 
environed. He occupied the spire of the prodi- 
gious edifice of Christianity in the middle age — 
that cathedral of human kind — and sat soaring in 
the clouds on the apex of the cross, as when from 
the spire of Strasbourg + your view takes in forty 
towns and villages on the banks of the Rhine — 
slippery, and fearfully dizzy position ! Thence he 
descried innumerable armies coming, hammer in 
hand, to the destruction of the grand edifice, tribe 
by tribe, generation by generation. The massy 
fabric, it is true, was firm: the living fabric, framed 
of apostles, saints, and doctors, planted its foot far 
into the ground. But against it beat all the winds 
both from east and west, from "Asia and Europe, 
from the past and the future : no cloud so small in 
the horizon as not to threaten tempest. 

The existing pope, Innocent Ill.J, was a j 
Roman ; and, like the danger, was the man. A 
great legist §, and accustomed on all questions to 
consult the law, he sat down to his own self-exami- 
nation, and rose fully satisfied that the law was 
with him. In reality, the Church was indisputably 

• Mahometanism is at this moment coalescing in India * 
With the creeds of the country, as it did with Christianity in | 
the time of Frederick II. An important work on this sub- | 
ject w'as published hy a Mussulman lady, tlie wife of an 
Englishman, who came to Paris some years since. | 

t See, above, p. 130. | 

t He was nominated pope in his thirty-seventh year. . . • ; 
“ On account of the purity of his morals and skill in letters ; j 
given to tears and heavenly apostrophes, and strenuous in j 
the faith.” — “ By his mother, Clarice, he was of noble pa- ; 
rentage, ■well skilled in plain-song and psalmody, of middling i 
stature, and comely appearance.” Gesta Innoc. III. (Baluze, 
fol.) i. p. 1, 2. I 

§ Erfurt Chronic. S. Petrin (ann. 1215). “ Nor was there I 
his equal in knowledge, eloquence, skill in the decretals and j 
laws, and the soundness of his judgments, nor has he jet 
had a successor.” 



Confusion, both in politics 
and religion. The Jews. 


INNOrF.NT TTT St. Dominic and the Inquisition. Soaring „ 
j. 111 . pretensions of the pope. 


I supported by the immense majority and by the 
I voice of the people, which is that of God. In every 
i thing, and every where, it had a^ual possession; 

1 and of such high antiquity, tliat it might be pre- 
] sumed to be prescriptive. The Church was the 
; defendant in this great suit ; site was the acknow- 
ledged proprietor, established on the ground in 
dispute, holding the title deeds, and with the 
written law, apparently, on her side. The plaintiff 
i was the human understanding — its claim advanced 
j somewhat late. Besides, in its inexperience, it 
I seemed to mistake its right course, quibbling upon 
I texts instead of invoking equity. Ask what it 
i sought, it was impossible to hear the answer — 
j such a clamour of tongues rose in reply. All made 
different demands ; and most wished less to ad- 
j vance than to retrograde. In politics, they sought 
for the republicanism of antiquity ; tliat is, for the 
franchises of the towns, to the exclusion of the 
country. In religion, some were for suppressing 
public worship, and for returning to what they 
termed apostolical simplicity. Others were for 
going further back, and throwing themselves into 
Orientalism, desiring either two god.s, or else the' 
strict unity of Islaraism. • The latter w'as on its; 
road to Europe. Wlien Saladin recovered Jeru- 
salem, the African Almohades w’ere invading 
Spain, not with armies, like the ancient Arabs, butj 
with the feai’ful array of the migration of a whole! 
l)eople. At the battle of Tolosa, they were three/ 
or four hundred thousand in number *. Whatv 
! would have become of the world, had Mahom- 
niedaiiisin conquered ? One trembles to think i 
of it. It had just borne its last fruit in Asia — 
the order of the Assassins. Already every Christian 
prince, and Mussulman as well, trembled for his 
life ; and many of them are said to have enter- 
tained communications with the order, and to have 
instigated it to the murder of their enemies. The 
English monarchs w ere suspected of being leagued 
with the Assassins. Richard’s enemy, Conrad of 
i 'J’yi’e and of Montserrat, who pretended to the 
i throne of Jerusalem, fell under their daggers in 
i the heart of his capital. Philip-Augustus, affecting 
to believe his own life in danger, surrounded ■liira4 
self with guards, — the first entertained by our. 
kings. Thus fear and horror had seized both 
Church and people, and the most horrible rumours 
were circulated, The^Jews — a living image of the 
east ill the-inidat of Christendom — seemed planted 
there to foster religious animosities. They were 
said to correspond, in seasons of natural calamities, 
or of political catastrophes, witli the infidels, and 
to invite them to invasion. The wealth they hid\ 
under their rags, and their retired, sombre, andj 
mysterious lives, furnished ever-living fuel for ac- 
cusations of all kinds ; and, in those close-locked 
houses of theirs, the busy fancy of the populace 
conjured up atrocious deeds. They were believe d 
puticing Christian childrV In ArdeTlo 
sacrific e them to an image of Christ t: and in 

Conde, Hist, de la Domination des Arabes en Espagne, 
t ii. p. 401. 

t See the ballads published by M. Michel.—The story of 
the box of the ear, given to a Jew every anniversary of the 
Passion, is well-known. — At Puy, in all disputes between 
Jews, the children of the choir were the umpires, “ to the 
end that the great innocence of the judges mag correct the 
I great roguery of the litigants ” — In Provence and in Bur- 
gundy they were prohibited the use of the public bath, ex- 


sooth, men exposed to the outrages they endured, 
might be tempted to justify pei’secution by crime. 

Such seemed in those days the enemies of the 
Church ; and the Church was the people — whose 
prejudices, and whose intoxication, to blood-thireti- 
ness, of hates and alarms, acted on every rank of 
the clergy till they reached the poj^. It would ’ 
be doing too great injustice to human nature, to 
suppose the heads of the Church to be animated by 
selfishness, or the interests of their order only : 
no, we have every proof that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they were still convinced of the validity of 
their right. The right once admitted — all means 
were justifiable in its defence. It was not for any 
human interest that St. Dominic traversed the 
champaigns of the Sontli, alone and unarmed, in 
the midst of sectaries whom he despatched to the 
other world — seeking and bestowing martyrdom 
with equal avidity And, however the great and 
terrible Innocent III. may have been tempted by 
pride and vengeance, other motives urged him on 
to the crusade against the Albigeois and the foun- 
dation of the inquisition. He is said to have seen in 
a dream the order of the Dominicans shadowed forth 
by a great tree, on which leant and was supported 
tlie Church of Lateran, on the point of falling. 

The more the Church leaned, the higher towered 
the pride of its head. The more others denied, 
the more ho affirmed. As his enemies grew in 
numbers, so did he in daring, and the more in- 
flexible did he become. His pretensions rose with 
his danger, soaring above tliose of Gregory VI 1. 
and Alexander 111. No poi)e dashed kings to 
pieces as he did. He took their wives from tliose 
of France and Leon. The kings of Portugal, Aira- 
gon, and England he treated as vassals, and made 
them pay tribute f. Gregory VI I . had gone so 
far as to say, or had caused his canonists to say, 
that the empire had been founded by the devil, 
and the priesthood by God J. Alexander III. and 
Innocent III. made themselves the priesthood. To 
hear them, the bishops were to be nominated, de- 
posed, or assembled at the pope’s pleasure, and their 
judgments, no matter how' trivial the cause, re- 
viewed at Rome §. There resided the Chui’ch her- 

cept on Fridays (the day of Venus, dies Veneris), when the 
baths were open to mountebanks and prostitutes. Michaud, 
Histoire des Croisades, t. ii. p .598. 

Whenever he pas.sed through spots in which 
he suspected his enemies were lying in ambush, he wended 
his way with hymns and rejoicing. The heretics, being 
made aware of this, marvelled at his unshaken constancy, 
and asked him — ‘ Do you not fear death ? What would you 
do, should we manage to lay hands on you ? ’—He replied, 

‘ J would pray you not to despatch me at once, but to pro- 
trait my martyrdom by taking off' my limbs one after the 
other, and wHfen you had successively shown them to me, 
then to dig out my eyes, and so leave my trunk swimming 
in blood, that the slowness of my torments might win me 
the higher crown of martyrdom.’” Acta S8. Dominici, 
p. .‘>19. 

t Gieseler, ii. P. 2, p. 106. 

t Id ibid, p 95. 

§ Decretal. Greg. 1. ii. tit. 28, c. ii. (Alex, iii.) De ap- 
pellationibus pro causis minimis interpositis volumus te 
tenere, quod eis, pfo quacunque levi causa fiant, non minus 
est, quam si pro majoribus fierent, deferendum. — Gregory 
VII. had already required from the metropolitans an oath 
of homage and fidelity. Acta Roman. Synod, ann. 1079, 
ibid. 217. Ab hac hora et inante fidelis ero B. Petro et 
pap;e Gregorio, etc. 



STATE OF EUROPE. 


Union of the Capets with the 
house of Charlemagne. 


Claims of the German 
emperors. 


self, the treasury ♦rf’tncreiea aiui ^ veugeawjes — 
t and the pope, sole judge of what was just and true, 
; disposed sovereignly of crime and innocence, un- 
imade kings, and made saints *. 

I The civil world was at the time struggling be- 
I tween the emperor, the king of England, and the 
\king of France — die two first, hostile to the pope. 
The emperor was the nearest. Germany was in the 
habit of periodically inundating Italy f, and then 
flowing back, without leaving any jiarticular mark 
of the deluge. The emperor advanced, lance in 
rest, through the defiles of the Tyrol, at the head 
of his large and heavy cavalry, as far as the plain 
of Roncaglia in Lombardy. There came the ju- 
rists of Ravenna and Bologna, to give their opinion 
on the imperial rights and when they had proved 
to the Germans, in Latin, that their king of Ger- 
many, their Ciesar, possessed all the rights of the 
old Roman empire, he repaired to Monza, near 
Milan, to the great anger of the cities, to assume 
the Iron crown. But it was a bootless campaign 
if he did not push on as far as Romo, and force the 
pope to crown him— points which the emperors 
rarely ciirried. The Gennan barons were soon 
exhausted with the heat of the Italian sun, they 
had served loyally their bonnden time, and they 
fell off by degrees — so that the emperor recrossed 
the mountains almost alone, as he best could 
At all events, he bore away with him a magnifi- 
cent idea of his rights. The difficulty was to en- 
force them. The German barons, who had listened 
jmtiently to the doctors of Boh^gna, seldom suflered 
their leader to put the lessons, so given, in prac- 
tice ; and the greatest of the emperors, even Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, found it a hard attempt. Henry 
VI. was born with those notions of the greatness 
of his right, coupled with the consciousness of his 
excessive powerlessness, and all the rancours of 
this ancient contest, lie was i)erliaps the only 
emperor who had none of the Gorman mildness in 
his composition. Ho showed himself a sanguinary 
conqueror and furious tyrant to Naples and Sicily H, 
which he claimed in right of his wife ; and he died 
young, either poisoned by her, or worn out by his 
own passions, llis son — the ward of pope Inno- 
cent 111. — was a thorough Italian and Sicilian 
emperor, the friend of the Ambs and a scourge t>f 
the Church. 

The king of England was scarcely less hostile to 


* Decretal. Greg 1. iii. tit. 45, c i. (Alex, iii.) . . , . 
1“ Although many miracles may he wrought by him, ye 
I must not pay him public worship as a saint, without autho- 
f rity from Rome.” — (’one. Later, iv. c. 62. * Let none pre- 

'|«ume to worship publicly newly-found relics, without the 
^approbation of the pope.” — Innocent III. went so far as to 
^say (I. ii. Epist 209), “The Lord committedi’iot only the 
iChurch universal, but the whole world, t.o Peter's rule.” 

-t “ Germany, from the bosom of its mists, rained a 
shower of iron on Italy.” Cornel. Zanfliet, ap. Marten. 
Collect. (IVibliotb des Croisades, vi 201,) Rome was pro- 
tected by her climate — 

“ Roma, ferax febrium, necis est uberrima frugum ; 

Romarui; febres stabili sunt jure fideles.” 

Petr. Damiani, ap. All)eric. in Leibnitz, Access i. 123. 
(Rome, fruitful in fevers, is most weidthy in harvest of 
death; the fevers of Rome are immutably faithful.) 

J Sismondi, RCpubliques Italiennes, t. li. 

(f Ibid. p. 72. 168, Otto Prising. 1. ii. c 25 Baron. 
Annal f 75-78. 

li See Raumer, Gcschichte der Hohenslaufen, ii . 1.6. 


the pope, being alternately his enemy and his 
vassal ; a lion alternately breaking and wearing 
his chain : and as it happened, the lion-hearted 
Richard was king at this period, Richard the 
Aquitauian, the true son of his mother Eleanor, 
and whose rebellions avenged her on the infideli- 
ties of Henry 11. Richard and his brother John 
loved their mother’s country, the Soutli, and kept 
up an excellent understanding with Toulouse, with 
the enemies of the Church. Even whilst pledging 
themselves to undertake the crusade, or while 
really engaged in it, they entertained relations 
with the Mussulmans. 

The young Philippe, who was king at fifteen un- 
der the guardianship of the count of Flander.s (a. n. 
1180), and directed by one Clement of Metz, his 
governor and marshal of the palace *, married the 
daughter of the count, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of his mother and of his uncles, the princes of 
Champagne. This marriage united the race of 
Capet with that of Charlemagne, the counts of 
Flanders being descended from the latter f ; and 
his father-in-law gave up Amiens to him, that is to 
say, the barrier of the Somme, and promised him 
the Artois, Valois, and Vemiandois. So long as 
the provinces of the Oise and the Somme did not 
belong to the king, the French monarchy could 
hardly be called established ; but once master of 
Picardy, he had little to fear from Flanders, and 
could take Normandy in the rear. The count of 
Flanders endeavoured, but in vain, to regain pos- 
session of Amiens, and entered into a league with 
the king’s uncles to that end J ; but Philippe in- 
duced the aged Henry II., who feared him as the 
friend of his son Richard, to interfere, and he 
managed to get into the bargain from the count 
part of Vermandois (the Oise). Then, when the 
Fleming was about to join the crusade, Philippe, 
supporting Richard in his rebellion against his ' 
father, got into his power the two important posts 
of Mans and Tours § ; the former enabling him to 
annoy Normandy and Brittany, the other making 
him master of the Loire : and by this acquisition, 
the great archbishoprics of the kingdom, Reims, 
Tours, and Bourges, the metropolises of Belgium, 
Bi'ittany, and Aquitaine, were incladed within the 
royal demesnes. 

Henry 11. ’s death vvas unfortunate for Philip, 
since it raised to the throne his bosom friend 
Richard, with whom he ate and slept 1|, and who 
had helped so well to torment the aged Henry. 
Richa rd became Philip’s rival ; a showy rival, 
who Had all the faults of the men of the middle 


• At thi.s period, ati humble office. 

t Baldwin Bras-de-Fer had carried off and then married 
Judith, Charles the Bald’s daughter. Epist. Nicolai I. ap. , 
Scr. R. Fr. vii. 391. 397. Ilincniar. Epist. ibid. 214. i 

J When Philip was informed of these movements of his j 
great vassals,— according to an old manuscript chronicle — 
he said before all his court without betraying any surprise, ; 
“ Suppose that they gather strength and commit, if I choose ' 
to suffer it, their great outrages and great villanies, by God’s i 
blessing they will grow weaker and frailer, whilst I, by God’s 
blessing, shall grow in strength and power, and then it will 
be my turn to take wiiat vengeance I like.” Art de Verifier 
les Dates, v. 528. 

§ Rigordus, ap Scr R Fr. xvii. 28. 

i| Roger de iloveden, p. 63.'). Singulis diebus in una | 
raensa ad unum calinum manducabant, et in noctibus non 1 
spparabat eos lectus. j 
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age, and whom they liked the better for it. Above 
all, Eleanor’s son was celebrated for the impetuous 
valour often met with among the men of the 
South *. Hardly had the prodigal son laid his 
hand on his inheritance, than he began to give, sell, 
lavish, destroy, and waste. He wanted ready 
money at any cost, and to start for the cruscule*; 

; and yet he found a hundred thousand marks iji the 
[ treasury at Salisbury •f', the produce of a century 
i of rapine and tyranny. It was not enough. He* 

I sold the earldoju of Northumberland to the bishop 
I of Durham during the term of his natural life J ; 
j lie sold Berwick, Roxburgh, and that glorious 
! right of superiority over Scotland, whicli had cost 
his father so dear, to the king of Scotland § ; and 
he gave his brother John, in tlie view of securing 
his affections, one of the Norman and seven Eng- 
lish earldoms |1, or about a third of the kingdom. 
He looked forward to gaining in Asia much more/ 
than he sacrificed in Eui’ope. t 

The necessity for the crusade increased. Louis 
VII. and Henry 11. had taken the cross, but had 
remained at home ; and their delay had occasioned 
the loss of Jerusalem (a.i>. 1187). This misfortune 
was an enormous sin, whic^i weighed heavily on the 
souls of the departed monarehs ; a stain on their 
memory, which their sons seemed bound to wash 
out. However backward Philippe-Auguste might 
be to undertake this ruinous expedition, there was 
no escaping from it. If the taking of Edessa Imd 
decided the undertaking of the second crusade half 
a century before, how much more urgent the call 
made by the capture of Jerusalem ! The Chris- 
tians now only held, if 1 may so speak, by the 
skirts of the Holy Land, and had laid siege to 
Acre, the only port which could shelter the fleets 
j of the [)ilgrims, and keep open the communication 
I with the West. 

j The marquis of Montsei'rat, prince of Tyre, and 
I aspirant to the throne of Jerusalem, caused a re- 
presentation of the unfortunate city to be paraded 
throughout Europe : in the centre appeared the 
holy sepulchre, and upon it a Saracen, whose liorse 
defiled the tomb of our Lord. This disgraceful 
image and bitte^’ I’eproacli cut the Christians of the 
I West to the heart ; and in all directions they were 
to be seen beating their breasts, and crying out, 
“ Wo is me 

i Mahoramedanism had been undergoing for some 
I fifty years a kind of reform and restoration, which 
i had brought on the ruin of the small kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The Atabeks of Syria, Zenghi and 
his son Noureddin, two saints of Islamisra **, who 

j * For instance, Murat and Lannes. 

' + Lingard, vol ii. p. 443. 

j J Hoveden, as quoted by Lingard, ibid. 

1 § Id. ibid. II Id ibid. 

i •! boiiadin (Boha-Eddin), Bibliotheque des Croisades, iii. 


came originally from Irak (Babylonia), had founded 
between the Euphrates and tlie Taurus a military 
power, which was at once the rival and the eiit*my 
«)f the Fatimites of Egypt, and of the Assassins. 
The Atabeks professed the strict letter of the 
Koran, rejecting the gloSvS which had led to so 
much abuse ; and attaching themselves to the 
cahph of Bagdad, this old idol, so long the slave of 
a succession of military leaders, stiw himself the 
object of their voluntary homage, and the recipient 
of their conquests. They pursued with fury, and 
put to death without mercy, the Alides, the Assas- 
sins, the freethinkers, the pkelmmfc or ph ilosophei's*, 
just as innovators in religious mattei*B were hunted 
down in Europe : a strange spectacle — two hostile 
religions, strangers to one another, unconsciously 
agreeing, and at the same period, in proscribing 
freedom of thought ! Noureddisi, like Innocent 1 1 1. 
was a legi8tf,aud his general, Salaheddiii (Saladin), 
was overthrowing the Mussulman schismatics of 
Egypt, whilst Simon de Moutfort was exterminat- 
ing the Christian schismatics of Languedoc. 

However, the inclination to innovation was so 
rapid and so tatal, that Noureddin’s own children 
allied themselves with the Alides and the Assassins, 
and Saladin was compelled to crush them. This 
Kurdl, this barbarian, the Godfrey or the St. Louis 
of Mahommedanism, a great soul enthralled to infi- 
nitely small devotional practices §, a humane and 
generous nature that forced itself to bo intolerant, 
taught the Christians the dangerous truth that “ a 
circumcised dog” might be a saint, and that a 


weeping, rolling on the grotind, until God granted him the 
victory — lie did penance for the licenliouKnefiH of his 
camp, clothing hiinhelf coarsely, lying on the bare ground, 
abstaining from all sensual gratilication, and writing to 
pious men in all quarters for the bcnetit of their prayers. 
He built numerous mosques, khans, hospitals, &(;. He 
would never rai.se contributions on the houses of the sofis, 
of the men of the law, of the readers of the Koran. “He 
took delight in conversing with the heads of the monks, the 
doctors of the law, the ulemas, he would embrace them, 
make them sit by his side, and turn tlie discourse on re- 
ligious subjects So tlie devout flocked to him from the 
most distant countries. He carried this to such an extent 
as to raise the jealousy of the emirs.”— Tlie Arabic histo- 
rians, as well as William of Tyre, describe liun to have been 
exceedingly crafty 

• Bibh()tht’*que de.s Croisades, t. iii. (Extraits des Histo- 
riens Arabes, par M. Beinaud), p 370. — Kihg- Arslan being 
accused of liaving joined this sect, Noureddin made him 
make public profession of his belief in Islamism : “ With 
all my heart,'’ said Kilig-Arslan, “I see that Noureddin Is 
bent against the unbelievers ’’ 

t Hist des Atabeks, ibid. He had studied the law under 
Abou-Hanifa, one of the most celebrated of the Mussulman 
law'yers. He always said, — “ We are the ininkterB of the 
law, our du^ is to see it executed ; ” and he conducted his 
i own causes before the cadi. — He was the first to institute a 
' proper court of justice, prohibit torture, and substitute for 
j it personal evidence. — Jn a letter to Noureddin, Saladin 


** The following are extracts from Arab historians (Rei- 
iiaud. Biblioth. des Croisades, iii. 242). — “When Noureddin 
prayed in the temple, his subjects believed tliey saw a sanc- 
tuary in another sanctuary.”— He devoted much of his time 
to prayer ; “ he rose in the night, performed his ablutions, 
and continued in prayer till day-break.”— Seeing his men 
give way in battle, he uncovered his head, prostrated him- 
self, and exclaimed aloud, “ My Lord and my God, my sove- 
reign Master, I am Mahmoud, thy servant; abandon him 
not. In undertaking his defence, it i.s thy own religion that 
thou defendest.” Nor did he desist from humbling himself, 


complains of the mildness of his laws. However, he ac- 
knowledges elsewhere, “ Whatever we know as regards 
justice, we have learnt of him.” Saladin himself employed 
his leisure in administering justice; whence his surname of 
Restore of jusltce upon earth, 

t D’Herbelot, I?ibliothcque Orientale. 

§ Bohadin (Bibl. des Croisades, iii. 362, sqq.) describes 
him as addicted to the most trifling practices. — He fasted 
whenever his health jicrmitted him, and made all his attend- 
ants read the Koran. On seeing a little child, one day, read- 
ing it to his father, he was moved to tears. 
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j and inglorious end. 

- 

Mahometan might he a born knight in purity of j 
heart and magnanimity 

Saladin had twice dealt heavy blows or the ene- j 
mies of Islamism. On the one hand, he invaded 
Egyj)t, dethroned the Fatiinites, and destroyed the 
focus of the bold beliefs which had found their 
way through every part ot Asia ; and, on the 
<E»ther, he had overthrown the petty Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem, defeated and taken king 
I.usignan at the battle of Tiberias -f", and gained 
possession of the holy city. His humanity to his 
prisoners formed a striking contrast to the hardness 
of heart displayed towards their brethren by the 
Christians of Asia. Whilst those of Tripoli barred 
their gates on the fugitives from Jeinisalem, Saladin 
em})loyed the money which remained from the cx- 
})en8e8 of the siege to ransom the poor and the 
orphans who had fallen into his soldiers’ hands. 
His brother, Malek-Adhel, set two thousand at 
liberty for his own share 

Fr ance had carried tbrr>ngli t.lio first. e^iRado, 
al most sin gle" b anded. H orniflny liail largely con - 
tributed t ^pies econd. Tin; third wafi-pfrpnlnr; and 
most of all H( ^jn Ei)|rla. iid. But king Richard 
brougbf wrtli Inni only kuiglits and soldiers ; no 
useless hands, as in the former crusades. The 
king of France did the same ; and both employed 
Genoese and Marseillaise transports. Meanwhile 
tlie emperor Frederick Barbarossa had set out with 
a large and formidable army. He souglit to re- 
cover his reputation both as a soldier and a good 
Catholic, which had been compromised by his 
Italian wars. He surmounted the difficulties to 
which Conrad and Louis VII. had succumbed in 
tlieir march though Asia Minor ; and, old and ex- 
hausted as he was with his numerous mishaps, 
triumphed over nature and over Greek perfidious- 
ness, and over the ambushes laid by the sultan of 
Iconiura, who sustained a memorable defeat at his 
hands §, but it was only to end his life ingloriously 
in the waters of a small wretched stream of Asia. 
His sou Frederick of Suabia survived him scarcely 
a year ; languishing and sick, he refused to listen 
to tlie physicians who prescribed him incontinence, 
and bore oft' in death the palm of vii* * * § ginity |1, like 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

However, the kings of France and England boi*e 
on their way by sea, but with very difterent views. 
From the time of their meeting in Sicily, the two 

* Saladin ’s generosity towards the Christians, is dwelt 
upon with more unction by the Latin historians, and chiefly 
by the continuator of William of Tyre, than by the Arab 
writers. Passages occur in the latter, which, notwithstand- 
ing their puriwsed obscurity, prove the Mussulmans to have 
felt alarm at the generous sentiments of the sultan. Mi- 
chaud, Hist, des Croisades, ii. J46. 

t With Lusignan were made prisoners tlfi prince of 
Antioch, the marquis of Montserrat, the count of Edessa, 
the constable of the kingdom, the grand masters of the tem- 
ple and of Jerusalem, and almost the whole nobility of the 
Holy Land. 8. .lac. de Vitr.aco, c. 94. Histor. Hieros. 
p. 115,1. Bern. Thes. c. 155, 156. 

J Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, t. ii. p. 846. 350. 

§ Hist. Hierosolym. ap. Bongars. p. 1161. The writer 
asserts that there were above three hundred thousand Turks 
engaged. 

II Godofr. Monach. ap. Baumer, Gesch. der. Hohenst. 
“ When his physicians suggested that his life might be 
saved by indulging in love, he answered that he preferred 
death to defiling his body whilst bound on a divine pilgrim- 
age.” 


friends had quaiTclled. It was a renewal of the 
temptation of the Normans and Aquitanians, such 
as we saw in the case of Bohemond and of Ray- 
mond de St. Gilles, to stop short of the object for 
which the cinisade was undertaken. At first, Hhey 
wished to stop at Constantinople, then at Antioch, j 
The Gasco-Norman, Richard, had even desired to 
call a halt in the tempting vales of Sicily. Tancred, 
who had got himself made its king, was supported 
solely by the voice of the people and their hatred 
of the Germans, who claimed the island in the 
name of Constance, the daughter of the last king, 
and wife of the emperor ; and Tancred had thrown 
his predecessor’s widow, who was Richard’s sister, 
in prison : Richard would have asked no better 
than to avenge the insult, and had already made a 
jiretext for displaying his banner on the walls of 
Messina Tancred’s only resource was to gain 
over Philippe-Auguste at any price ; and he, as 
Richard’s suzerain, obliged him to remove his 
standard. Their jealousy, in fact, had reached 
such a pitch, that to listen to the Sicilians, the 
French king had already sought their aid to exter- 
minate the English. Richard had, perforce, to con- 
tent himself with twenty thousand ounces of gold, 
which Tancred offered him as his sister’s dower ; 
together with twenty thousand more as the dower 
of one of his daughters, who was to marry Richard’s 
nephew (Arthur, the young duke of Bretagne). 
The king of Fx'ance did not allow him to carry off’ 
the whole of this enormous sum to his own share, 
but protested loudly against Richard’s perfidy in 
bringing to Sicily a princess of Navarre as his 
affianced bride, after his marriage contract with 
I his sister (Adelais), although well knowing that | 
this same sister had been seduced by the aged j 
Henry II. ; and when Richard offered to pi'ove 
the fact, and offered, besides, ten thousand marks 
of silver to be released from his contract, Philip 
pocketed the money and the disgi'ace without a 
scruple f. 

Richard was more successful in Cyprus ; the 
petty Greek king of which island had seized one of 
his vessels that had been stranded on the coast, 
and in which were his mother and his sister. The 
English monarch could not let slip so fine an op- 
portunity, but conquered the island without diffi- 
culty, and loaded its sovereign with chains of 
silver^. Philippe-Auguste waited for him before 
Acre, refusing to give the assault before the arrival 
of his bi*other in arms. 

One author estimates the whole number of the 
crusaders, who came at different times to fight in 
this gladiatorial combat of the siege of Acre, at six 
hundred thousand §, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of whom perished there |[ ; and these were 
not, as in the first crusade, a disorderly rabble of 

* Roger de Hoveden, p. 674. Et signa regis Angliae in 

munitionibus per circuitum posuerunt See Thierry, 

Conq. de I’Anglet. t. iv. p. .87. 

t Hoger de Hoveden, p. 688. ‘'By this agreement, 
Richard was at liberty to marry whomsoever he liked.” 

t Bened. Petrob. p. 517. John Bromton, p. 1197. 

§ Bohadin, Biblioth. des Croisades, iv. 359. 

II The return of the dead contains the names of six arch- 
bishops, twelve bishops, forty-five counts, and five hundred 
barons. Hoveden, p. 390. Vinesauf, p. 324, ap. Lingard, 
vol. ii. p. 457. According to Abulpharage, a hundred and 
eighty thousand Mussulmans fell in this destructive siege. 
Bibliot. des Croisades, iv. 359. 
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men of all conditions, freemen or serfs, and of all 
races, who swept on in their blind enthusiasm 
wheresoever the divine rage, the oestrus of the cru- 
sade, led them, but kuights and soldiers, the flower 
of European chivalry. All Europe had sent its re- 
presentatives, nation by nation. A Sicilian fleet 
had first arrived, then Belgians, Frieslanders, and 
Danes ; then, led by the count of Champagne, an 
army of French, English, and Italians ; then Ger- 
mans, led, on the death of Frederick Barbarossa, by 
the duke of Suabia. Then followed, in the fleets 
of Genoa, Pisa, and Marseilles, the French, with 
Philippe- Auguste, and the English, Normans, Bre- 
tons, and Aquitanians, with Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
Even before the arrival of these two kings, the army 
w^as already so formidable that a knight exclaim- 
ed, “If God will but stand neuter, the victory is 
ours * !” 

On the other hand, Saladin had written for suc- 
cour to the caliph of Bagdad Juid other Mussulman 
princes. The town of Acre was not the stake ; but 
whether Europe or Asia should triumph. Minds 
as ardent as those of Richard and Saladin looked 
to the future. The latter nourished the idea of no 
less than a counter crusad^, a great expedition, in 
which he would force his way through Europe, 
right to the heart of the land of the Franks f ; 
and rash as the project was, it would have scared 
Europe, had Saladin, after overthrowing the frail 
empire of the Greeks, appeared in Hungary and 
Germany at the point of time that four hundred 
thousand Alraohades were attempting to force the 
barrier of Spain and the Pyrenees. 

The efforts were proportionate to the greatness 
of the prize. All that was then knovvn of the art 
of war was put in practice ; the ancient and the 
feudal, European and Asiatic tactics, moveable 
towers, the Greek fire, and all the warlike “ means 
and appliances ” of the time. Tlie Christians, say 
the Arab historians, had brought with them lava 
from Etna, which they hurled into the towns like 
the bolts darted against the rebel angels. But the 
most formidable of the warlike macliines was king 
Richard himself. This wicked son of Henry II., 
this son of wrath, whose whole life was as if one fit 
of violent passion, acquired among the Saracens an 
imperishable name for valour and cruelty. On 
Saladin’s refusal to redeem the pri.souers when the 
garrison of Aci’e was driven to capitulation, Richard 
had their throats cut in sight of both camps. This 
fearful man spared not the enemy, nor his own 
soldiers, nor himself. He returned from the 4 )R^ee, 
says an historian, bristled with arrows, like a 
cushion stuck full of needles f. Long afterwards, 
Arab mothers stilled their little ones with the 
name of king Richard ; and if a horse suddenly 
started from the way, his rider was wont to ex- 
claim, “ Dost thou think king Richard is in that 
bush§ ?” 

♦ Vinesauf, ap. Michaud, t. ii. p. 399. 

t Bohadin relates this design as told him by Saladin 
himself. See M. Reinaud’s Extracts, Biblioth. des Croisades, 
iii. 374. 

t Vinesauf, ap. Michaud, ii. 509. 

§ Joinville (edit. 1761, fol.) Le roy Richart fist tant 
d’armes outremer, celle foys que il y fu, que quant les che- 
vaus aus Sarrasins avoient pouour d’aucun bisson, leur 
mestre leur disoient ; Guides tu, fesoient ils a leur chevaua, 
que ce soil le roy Richart d’ Angleterre? Et quand les en- 
fans aus Sarrasines br6oient, elles leur disoient : Tai-toy, 
tai-toy, ou je irai querre le roy Richart qui te tuera. 


This valour and all these efforts produced liltlc re- 
sult. We havesaid that all the iiationsof Europe were 
represented at this siege ; but their national hativds 
were represented as well. Each fought on his own 
account as it were, and iiistea<l of seconding, strove 
to injure the rest. Ti»e Genoese, the Pisans, nnd 
the Venetians, rivals in war and commerce, re- 
garded each other with hostile eye. The Templars 
and the Hospitallers could scarcely refrain from { 
coming to blows. There were two kings of Jeru- i 
Salem in the camp, Guy of Lusignan, who was ; 
favoured by Philippe- Auguste, and Conrad of Tyre 
and Montserrat, whose claims were supported by i 
Richard. I’hilip’s jealousy kept pace with llio in- 
creasing glory of bis rival ; and falling sick, he 
accused Richard of having poisoned him. He 
claimed half of the island of Cyprus, and of the 
money paid by Tancred ; and at last ho gave up 
the crusade and embarked almost alone, leaving 
the French ashamed of his departure *. Richard 
succeeded no better for being left to himself. He 
offended all by his insolence and pride. The Ger- 
mans having displayed their colours on one quarter 
of the walls, he ordered them to bo thrown into 
the fosse +. He turned his victory of Assur to no 
use, and missed the opportunity for regainijig 
Jerusalem by refusing to promise the garrison 
their lives. As he drew near to the holy city, 
the duke of Burgundy deserted him with the 
French who remained under his command. From 
this moment all was lost. A knight pointing out 
Jerusalem to him from a distance, he burst into 
teal's, and veiling his face with his surcoat, be ex- 
claimed, “ My God, let me not behold thy city, 
since I am unable to deliver it J 1” 

In fact, this crusade was the last. Asia and' 
Europe had come into contact, and had found i 
each other invincible. Henceforward it is to other 
lands, to Egypt, to Constantinople, any where save 
the Holy Laud, that, under pretexts more or less 
specious, the great expeditions of the Christians 
will be directed. Besides, reli gious enth usiasm 
on the wag e. The miracles and revelations 
wiicli signal iz^ the first, disappear by the third 
crusade, which is a great military expedition, a 
struggle of races quite as much as of religion. 
The long siege of Acre is to the middle ago a 
siege of Troy, and its plain was long the common 
dwelling of both parties. There they saw each 
other daily, measured each other’s strength, learn- 
ed to know each other, and tlieir hates diminished. 
The Christian camp becomes a large city, fre- 
quented by merchants of both religions §. They 
willingly mingle and dance together j and the 

• Before Ptolemaifi, several of the French barons posted 
themselves tilder the English banner. From this time, the 
chronicle of St. Denys invariably speaks of the king of 
England by the name of Tnchard (the trickster), instead of 
Richard. 

t The chronicler says into a privy— In cloacam dejicere 
.... Scr. R. Fr. xviii. 27. 

t Joinville (edit. 1761), p. 116. Tandis qu’ils cstoyent en 
ces paroles, un sien chevalier lui escria; “Sire, sire, venez 
juesques ci, et Je vous monsterrai Jerusalem.” Et quant il 
oy ce, il jeta sa co« k armer devant see yex tout en plorant, | 
et dit k Nostre Seigneur ; “ Biau Sire Diex, je te pri que tu 
ne seuffres que je voie ta sainte ciih, puisque je ne la puis 
delivrer des mains de tes ennemis,” 

§ For instance, the camp before Ptolemais, in 1191. | 
Michaud, ii. 451. 
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A.D. 1192 1 
— 1199. 1 


Christian minstrels lend their voices to the sound | 
of Arab instruments *. The miners on both sides 
agree tf) do each other no injury when they meet 
in their subterranean task. Much more ; each 
side gets to hate itself more than the enemy. 
Richard is less the enemy of Saladin than of 
l*hilip-August\iH, and Saladin detests the Assas- 
sins and the A 1 ides more than the Christians f. 

During this great movement of the world, the 
king of France prosecuted his private interests in 
the quietest manner. Leaving the honour to 
Richard, he took the profit, and seemed recon- 
ciled to the division. Richard remains the guar- 
dian of the grand cause of Christendom, amuses 
hitnself with adventures and deeds of deiTing- 
do,” inmiortalizes, and impoverivshes himself. Phi- 
lip, who swore when he left that he would not 
injure his rival, loses not a moment, but hastes to 
Itome to obtain the pope’s dispensation from his 
oath Ilo returns to France in time to divide 
Flanders on the death of Philip of Alsace ; com- 
pels his daughter and his son-in-law to give up 
part of it by way of jointure to liis widow, but 
reserves Artois and St. Omer for bimscdf, in memory 
of his wife, Isabella of Flanders §. Meanwhile, he 
excites the Aquitanians to revolt, and encourages 
Richard’s brother to seize the throne. The foxes 
make their game in the lion’s absence. Who 
knows that he will return ? The chance is, that 
he will either be slain or taken. And he was 
taken ; traitorously takem by Christians. The very 
duke of Austria,, whom he had insulted, and whoso 
banner he had thrown into the fosse of St. Jean 
d’Acre, surprised him as he was passing in disguise 
through his territory, and gave him up to the em- 
peror Henry VI. H This was the law of the middle 
age. The stranger who passed through the lands 
of the lord without his consent belonged to him. 
The emperor did not disturb himself about the pri- 

* Id. ibid, pp. 450, 522. The crusaders were often ad- 
mitted to the table of Saladin, and the emirs to that of 
Richard. 

t Saladin sent pre.sents to the Christian kings on their 
arrival, of Damascus plums and other fruits -, they sent him 
jewels. Michaud, ii. 43(> (citing Bromton). Philip and 
Richard reciprocally accused each other of holding cor 
respondcnce with the Mussulmans. Richard wore at Cyprus 
a cloak powdered with crescents of silver. Bibliot. des Croi- 
sades, ii. 08.5. — Richard olTcred his sister (the widow of 
William of Sicily) in marriage to Malek-Adhel: and the 
two were to reign conjointly, under the auspices of Saladin 
and of Richard, over the Mussulmans and Christians, and 
to govern the kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladin showed no 
repugnance to the proposition ; but the imauns and teachers 
of the law were exceedingly surprised at it, and the Christian 
bishops threatened Jane and Richard with excommunication. 
Michaud, ii. 477. Saladin wished to be made acquainted with 
the laws of chivalry; and Maiek-Adhel sent f^is son to be 
knighted by Richard. Id. p. 522. 

X Bened. Petroburg. p. 511. The pope refused. 

§ Ibid. p. 512. Oudegherst, c. 88. 

H When Richard reached Vienna after three days' jour- 
ney, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, his page, who 
spoke Saxon, went to the market to buy provisions, and paid 
with gold bezants. He made a swaggering display of his 
money and affected the courtier ; but what chiefly roused 
suspicion, was his having richly embroidered gloves at his 
girdle, such were worn by the great lords of the period, and 
a report having been current that Richard had landed, they 
arrested the page, and wrung the truth ftom him by torture. 
Radulph de Coggeshale, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xviii. 72. See 
I’hierry, Conq. de I'Anglet. t. iv. p. 70. 


vilegefl conferred by having taken the cross. He i 
had destroyed the Normans of Sicily, and thought 
it to his advantage to humble those of England. 
Besides, John and Philippe-Auguste offered him as 
large a sum as Richard would have given for his 
ransom * ; and undoubtedly he would have kept 
him prisoner, had not the aged Eleanor, the pope, 
and the German barons themselves shamed him 
out of such a design towards the hero of the cru- 
sade f. However, he did not let go his hold of 
him until he had exacted from him a ransom of a 
hundred thousand marks of silver, and Richard had 
done him homage in a diet of the empire, by the 
delivery of the cap from his head + (the symbolic j 
resignation of his crown into the hands of Henry). ' 

I The latter conceded to him in exchange the mockery | 

I of a title to the kingdom of Arles. The hero re- j 
Iturned to England (a. d. 1194), after having been 
la captive thirteen months, — king of Arles, vassal of [ 
Ithe empire, and ruined. He had but to show him- ! 
self to reduce John and repulse Philip. The re- j 
mainder of his life was passed ingloriously in a | 
succession of truces and of petty wars. However, | 
the counts of Brittany, Flanders, Boulogne, Cham- | 
pagne, and Blois sided»with him against Philip. 
He fell whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, whose 
lord he sought to compel to deliver uj) to him a 
treasure which had been discovered on his estate 
(a. D. 1199) §. He was succeeded by his brother 
John, although he had named his nephew Arthur, 
the young duke of Brittany, his heir. 

Nor did Philip reap greater glory the while. 
The great vassals were jealous of the power he had 
attained ; and he had imprudently quarrelled w'itli 
the pope, who.se friendship had raised his house to 
such a pitch. Philip had married a Danish prin- 
cess, in the single view of securing a diversion of 
the Danes against Richard ; but he had conceived 
a dislike to the young barbarian from his wedding- 
day II, and having no longer need of her father’s 
assistance, he had divorced her in order to marry i 
Agnes de Me'ranie, of the house of Franche-Conitd; | 
and this unlucky divorce, which embroiled him for ; 
several years with the Church, had condemned i 
him to inactivity, and rendered him a passive and 1 
helpless spectator of the great events which took i 
place in the mean time, of Richard’s death and of i 
the fourth crusade. | 

t The Westerns had slight hope of succeeding in ' 
n enterprise in which their hero, Richard Coeur- 
ue-Lion, had failed. However, the momentum which 
had been imparted a century before, went on of 
itself. Politicians endeavoured to turn it to ac- 
I count. The emper or^ Henry VI.. hjjuMdf-pxeaehed 
the crusade to th^ d iet of Worms , declaring that j 

« Scr. R Fr. xviii. 38. i 

t Petri Blesensis ad Papain Epist. ap. Gicseler, ii. Second ! 
Part, p. 91. Regem .... in sancta peregrinatione, in pro- 
tectione Dei cccli, captum, et vinculis carceralibus coarcta i 

turn tenet ; 

t Rog. de Hoved. p. 724. Deposuit se de regno Angliae, j 
et tradidit illud imperatori sicut imiversorum domino, et | 
investivit eura inde per pileum suuin. 

§ Telum Limogiab 

OcciDiT Leokem Angli.®. 

A nun of Canterbury wrote this epitaph on Richard • — 

“ Avarice, adultery, and headstrong will have reigned ten 
years on the throne of England ; a cross-bow has dethroned 
them.” Rog. de Hoveden. 

H Rigord. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvii. 38. Gesta Innoc. III. ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xix. 343. 



I A, D. 1200'» Enthusiasm of Germany, 
— 1203. / and northern France. 


THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 


Transactions with 
Venetians — Dandolo. 


he desired to make atonement for the imprison- 
ment of Richard. Enthusiasm was at its hei^id it : 
all the German princes took the cr o.^ Many 
found their way to Coristantiiiople : others followed 
the emperor, who persuaded them that the right 
road to the Holy Land was Sicily. He thus ma- 
naged to secure important assistance towards con- 
quering this island, which was his wife’s by inherit- 
ance, but whose inhabitants, whether Nt>rman, 
Italian, or Arab, were unanimous in rejecting the 
German yoke. He only became master of it byi 
shedding tori-ents of ^blood j and it is even said/ 
that his wife poisoned him in revenge for her coun- 
try’s wrongs. Brought up by the jurists of Bologna i 
with the idea of the illimitable right of the Cmsars, 
Henry relied on making Sicily his vantage-ground 
for the invasion of tlie Greek empire, as Robert 
Guiscard had dune, and then retuniing into Italy 
to humble the pope to the level of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

The conquest of the Greek empire, which he 
w^s unable to accomplish, was, indeed, the conse- 
quence and unforeseen result of the fourth crusade. 
Saladin’s death, and the accession of a young pope 
full of ardour and of gqpius (Innocent 111.), 
seemed to reanimate Christendom, The death of 
Henry VI., too, reassured Europe, alarmed at his 
power. The crusade, preached by Fulk of Neuilly, 
was, above all, popular in Northern France. Aj 
count of Champagne had just been elected king of 
Jerusalem, His brother, who succeeded to his 
countship, took the cross, and with him most of 
his vassals. This powerful baron was lord of no 
fewer than eighteen hundred fiefs *. Nor must we 
forget his mai’shal of Champagne, who marched at 
the head of his vassals, Geoffroi de Villehardouin, 
the historian of this great expedition, the fii*st 
prose writer, the first historian of France who 
used the vulgar tongue. It is a native of Cham- 
pagne, too, the Sire de Joinville, who is to relate 
the history of St. Louis and the close of the cru- 
sades. The barons of the north of France took 
the cross in crowds, and among them the counts 
of Brienne, of St. Paul, of Boulogne, and of Amiens, 
with the Dampierres, the Montmorencies, and the 
famous Simon d^Monttbrt, who had returned from 
the Holy Land, where he had concluded a truce 
with the Saracens on the part of the Christians of 
Palestine. The impulse communicated itself to 
Hainault and to Flanders ; and the count of Flan- 
ders, who was the brother-in-law of the count of 
Champagne, found himself, by the premature death 
of the latter, the chief leader of the crusade. The/ 
kings of France and England had their own affairs/ 
to look after ; and the empire was distracted be- 
tween two emperors. 

The l an<l-j.on mey wap tlmnght of. Thel 

Gi*eeks were too well known. They had but re-^ 
cently massacred the Latins who happened to be 
in Constantinople •f* ; and had attempted to destroy 
the emperor Frederick Barbarossa on his march. 

• Gibbon, vol. xi. p. 189. Ducange, Observ. p. 254. 
(Two thousand two hundred knights owed service and 
homage to his peerage. Gibbon, ibid.) 

+ WQlelm. Tyr. 1. xxii. c. 11—13. A legate was mas- 
sacred, and his head, fastened to a dog’s tail, dragged through 
the streets. Even the sick in the hospital of St. John were 
put to the sword (ad Xenodochium .... quotquot in eo 
repererunt languidos, gladio peremerunt) Only four thou- 
sand were spared, who were sold to the Turks. See, also, 


Vessels were required for the voyage by sea. The 
V enetians were applied to *. T lioso ti-adera took 
admnta^^ thd- neeeesl: y- thc^^usaders, and 
Avould not supply tlieni with transports under 
eighty-five thousand marks of silver. But they 
chose to take a share in the crusade, towards 
which they equipped fifty galleys, and in return i 
for tliis small venture, they stipulated for a moiety | 
of the conquests. The oULdo fie. Dan dolo. an oeto- | 
generian, and almost blind f, would trust no one I 
with the command of an expedition which might 
turn out so i)rofitable to the republic, and deelarcnl . 
his intention to sail with itj. The marquis of ; 

Baldwin’s encyclic letter, ann. 1204, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xviii. 
524, 

* Villehardouin was the bearer of the message. Wlien he 
had concluded it, he .says, “ Then the six deputies knelt ut 
their feet with many tears; and the doge and all the rest 
cried out with one voice, and lifted their iiands on high, 
and said — We grant it, we grant it. Thereupon rose so loud 
a shout that it sounded like an eartliquakc.” The doge 
then addressed the people, and the agreement was inscribt'd 
on parchment. “ And when the doge handed them the 
agreement, they knelt with many tears, and sw-ore without 
reservation to abide by the terms there written, and to ob- 
sei ve all its clauses, forty-six in number. And the de])utie8 
again swore to keep the terms, and their oath to their lord, 
and that they would observe the whole with good faith,. 
Know that many piteous tears were shed thereat,” Ville- 
hardouin (Mit. Petitot), c 17. 

(Gibbon remarks in a note-- vol. xi. p. 197. “ A reader of 
Villehardouin must observe the frequent tears of (he mar- 
shal and his brother knights— Sachiez que la ot niainte 
lerrie ploree de pitie (No. xvii ) ; rnult plorant (ihicl); 
mainte lerme ploree (No xxxiv), si orent mult pitie et 
plorerent mult durement (No lx.) ; i ot niainte lerme ploree 
de piti^ (No. ccii.). They weep on every occasion of grief, 
joy, or devotion,”) Translator. 

t Nic. in Al. Comn. iii. c. 9, p. 347. “ Dandolo, a blind 
man, crabbed with years, full of plots against and envy of 
the Greeks, who, being full of all craft, and conceiving him- 
self the shrewdest of the shrewd,” &c. 

1 “ Then they assembled on a Sunday in the church of 
St. Mark. It was a high festival, and there were present 
the people of the land, and most of the baron.s and pilgrims 
Before liigh mass began, the doge of Venice, who was named 
Henry Dandolo, mounted the pulpit, and spoke to the peo- 
ple, and said to them — ‘ Signors, there have joined them- 
selves to you the best nation in the world, and ior the 
greatest business that ever men undertook , and I am an 
old man and a feeble, and should be thinking of rest, and am 
frail and suffering of body. But 1 see that no one can order i 
and marshal you like I, who am your lord If you choose 
I to grant me to take the sign of the cross that I may guard 
you and instruct you, and that rny son may remain in my 1 
place to guard the land, I will go live or die with you and . 
the pilgrims.’ And when they heard him, they all cried out i 
with one voice, ‘ We beg you in God's name to grant It, and | 
to do it, and to come with us,’” Villehardouin, c. 30. j 

“ Then great pity took possession of the men of the land , 
and of the pilg#ms, and they shed many tears, to think that j 
this valiant man had such great cause to remain, for he was ; 
an old man and had beautiful eyes in his head, but saw not ’ 
with them, having lost his sight through a wound on the ! 
crown ; exceeding great of heart was he. Ah ! how pitiful j 
did they seem, who had gone to other ports to avoid the 
danger. So he descended from the pulpit, and walked j 
straight to the altar, and threw himself on his knees, piti- j 
fully weeping, and they sewed the cross on a large cape of j 
cotton, because he vaished the people to see it. And the 
Venetians began to take the cross in large numbers and in 
great plenty on that day, until which very few had taken 
the cross. Our pilgrims were moved with exceeding joy, 
even to overflowing, as regarded this new crusader, on ac- 
count of the sense and the prowess tint were his. Thus the i 
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Arrival uf prince Alexius in 
the camp of the crusaders. 


THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 


Attempted reconciliation of the /ad. 
Greek and Latin churches. 1 120ii. 


Montserrat, Boniface, a brave and poor prince, who 
had been to the holy wars, and whoso brother 
Conrad had distinguished himself by his defence 
of Tyre, was appointed commandcr-in-chief, and 
he promised to lead with him the Piedmontese and 
Savoyards. 

When the crusaders had assembled at Venice, 
the Venetians protested to them, in the midst of 
their farewell fetes, that they would not get under 
weigh until they received their freightage *. All 
drained themselves, and gave whatever they had 
hmught with them : still thirty-four thousand 
marks were wanting to make the tale complete +. 
The worthy doge then interceded, and pointed out 
to the people that it would not be to their honour 
to act rigorously with regard to so holy an enter- 
prize ; and he proposed that the crusaders should, 
in the first instance, lay siege, on behalf of the 
Venetians, to the city of Zara in Dalmatia, which 
had withdrawn itself from the yoke of the Vene- 
tians to recognize the king of Hungary. The latter 
had just taken the cross, and to attack one of his 
towns was a bad beginning. Vainly did the ]»ope’s 
. legate protest against the step. The doge told him 
1 that the array could dispense with his directions, 
mounted the cross on his ducal cap, and dragged 
i the crusaders first to the siege of Zara J, then to 
;that of Trieste ; and they conquered for their good 
friends of Venice almost all the towns of Istria. 

CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE LATINS. 

Whilst these brave and honest knights earn 
their passage by these exploits, ** Behold, there 
happens,” says Villehardouin, “ a groat wonder, an 
unhoped for, and the strangest adventure in the 
world.” A young Greek prince, son of the empe- 
ror Isaac, — at the time dispossessed of his do- 
minions by his brother, — comes to embrace the 
crusaders’ knees, and to promise them immense 
advantages, if they will only re-establish his father 
on his throne. They were all to be enriched for 
ever, the Greek church was to submit to the pope, 
and the emperor, once restored, would aid them 
with his whole power to recover Jerusalem. Dan- 
dolo is the fii'st to commiserate the prince’s mis- 

doge took the cross as you have heard Then they began to 
prepare the ships and palanders, that the barons might de- 
part, and so long had these arrangements taken, that Sep- 
tember drew nigli.” Ibid. c. 3^• 

* Ibid. c. 30, 31. 

t Many of the crusaders, from fear of difficulties in cross- 
ing by way of Venice, had gone to other ports to embark, 
and those who remained being thus fewer in number than 
they had calculated, found themselves hard pushed to raise 
the sura agreed upon. “ And many rejoiced thereat, who 
had left their fortune behind, and would contribute nothing, 
imaglnaing that the army must break up, and disperse.” 
These divisions were frequently on the pomt of wrecking 
the whole enterprise. See further on. 

t The pope threatened the crusaders with excommunica- 
tion, because the king of Hungary, having taken the cross, 
was under the protection of the Church. {F.pist Innoc. III. 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 420, 421. Petr. Vail Sarn. c. 19.) 
"V^en they had taken the city, the crusaders sent deputies 
to the pope to exonerate themselves. — “The barons cry 
you pardon for the taking of Jadres (Zara), which they did, 
being unable to do better through tl)^e fault of those who 
had gone to other ports, and as by no other means they could 
keep together, and therefore they send to you as to their 
good father, for you to lay your commands upon them, 
which they are ready to execute.” Villehardouin, p. 169. — 
Epist. Innoc, iil. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 432, 


fortunes *. He determines the crusaders, to begin 
the crusade by Constantinople. Vainly does the pope 
launch his interdict against the intent ; vainly do 
Simon Montfort and many others f separate from 
the main body, and set sail to Jerusalem. The 
majority follow Baldwin and Boniface, who fall in 
with the opinion of the Venetians. 

Whatever the pope’s opposition to the enter- 
prise, the crusaders conceived that they were doing 
a good work in subjecting the Greek church to him, 
lin his own despite. It would put an end to the 
Itnutual hatred and opposition of the Greeks and 
fLatins. The old religious war, begun by Fhotius 
in the ninth century had been resumed in the 
eleventh § (about a.d. 1053). It seemed, however, 
that the common opposition to the Mahometans, 
\who threatened Constantinople, mu-^t bring about 
/a reconciliation. The emperor, Constantine Mono- 
machus, made great efforts. He invited legates 
from the pope ; the clergy of the two creeds met, 
and enquired into each other’s opinions ; but, as 
their adversaries said, they thought all they heard 
blasphemy, and the disgust felt by either with the 
other was increased. They parted ; and, in part- 
ing, consecrated the rupture of the two churches 
iby reciprocal excoranufnication. (a. d. 1054.) 

Before the close of the century, the crusade to 
Jerusalem, solicited by the Comneni themselves, 
brought the Latins to Constantinople. National 
hatred then became added to religious ; the Greeks 
Vdetested the brutal insolence of the Westerns, and 
Vhe latter accused the Greeks of treachery. At 
every crusade, the Franks, in passing through 
Constantinople, had deliberated on the policy of 
seizing it ; and but for the good faith of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis the Younger, they would have 
put their deliberations into act. When the nation- 
ality of the Greeks was so fearfully aroused by the 

• When at Corfvi, many of the crusaders resolved to re- 
main in this “ rich and plenteous island and when the 
leaders of the army were apprized of it, they resolved to 
dissuade them from the purpose. “ Let us go to them, and 
beseech them for God’s sake to have pity on themselves and ! 
us, and not to dishonour themselves, and not to put an end ! 
to every hope of return. This agreed upon, they repaired 1 
all together to a valley where the secedtrs held their coun- 
cil, taking with them the son of the emperor of Constanti- 
nople. and all the bishops, and all the abbots of the host. 
And when they came to the spot, they dismounted. And 
when the seceders saw them, they likewise dismounted, and 
walked forward, and the barons met them on foot, greatly 
lamenting, and said that they would not stir until they had 
promised not to abandon them. And when they saw this, 
they were moved to tears, and wept very bitterly.” Vil- 
lehardouin, p. 173. 177. — When the inhabitants of Zara 
came to propose surrender to Dandolo, “ Whilst he went to 
speak to the counts and the barons, that party of whom you , 
have heard who wished to break up the host, spoke to the 
messengers and said to them, ' Why will you surrender your 
city,* ” &c. These underhand dealings broke off the capitu- 
lation. — When they had taken Zara, the Venetians and 
French came to blows in the city. 

t Guy de Montfort, his brother ; Simon de N6aufle ; the 
abbot of Vaux-Sarnfy, &c. Ibid, p, 171. 

X In the year S.'iS, the patriarch Ignatius was deposed by 
the emperor Michel III. in favour of the layman, Photius. 
Nicolas I. espoused the cause of Ignatius. (Nicol. L Ep. t. 

9, ad Michael, 10 ad Cler. Const., 3 ad Phot. &c.) In 867, 
Photius anathematized the pope. 

§ By a letter of the patriarch Michel’s to the bishop of 
Trani, on the azyms, and the sabbath, and the observances 
of the Roman church. Baron. Annal. ad ann. 1053. 
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TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


tyx'aiit Andronicus, the Latins, settled in Constan- 
tiiiiiple, were involved in one common massacre 
(April, A. D. 1182) *. Notwithstanding the constant 
danger that hung over their heads, commerehil in- 
terests tempted great numbers to return under his 
successors ; and they formed in the heart of Con- 
stantinople a hostile colony, inviting the Westerns, 
and apparently holding out hopes of seconding 
them should they ever attempt to take the capital 
of the Greek empire by surprise. Of all the Latins, 
the Venetians alone desired and could effect this 
great enterprise ; and rivals of the Genoese in the 
trade of the Levant, they feared being anticipated 
by them. Not to dwell upon the great name of 
Constantinople, and of the immense riches enclosed 
within its walls, in which tlie Roman empire had 
taken refuge, its commanding position betwixt 
Europe and Asia offered, to whoever should seize 
I it, a monopoly of commerce, and the sovereignty of 
the seas. The old doge Daiuitilo, whom the Greeks 
had formerly deprived of sight, pursued this pro- 
ject with the untiring ardour of patriotism and of 
vengeance. It is even stated that the Sultan 
Maleic- A dhel, in his fear of the crusade, had levied 
contributions throughout S^’ia for the purchase of 
the friendship of the Venetians, and to divert to 
Constantinople the danger which threatened Judaia 
and Egypt. Nicetas, much better acquainted than 
Villehardouin with tlie negociatious preceding the 
crusade, asserts that the whole had been an'anged, 
and that the arrival of the young Alexius only 
accelerated the impulse already given ; it was,” 
he says, a wave upon a wave f 

The cinisaders constituted in the hands of Venice 
a blind and brutal force, wliich it launched against 
the Greek empire. They were ignorant alike of 
the motives and secret intelligence of the Vene- 
tians, and of the state of the empire they were 
about to attack. Thus, when they found them- 
selves before its astonishing capital, and beheld the 
innumerable palaces and churches of Constanti- 
nople, with their gilded domes J flashing in the 

* Nicetas in Alex. Comn. c. 10. Willelm. Tyr. xxii. 
c 10. 13.— In an encyclic letter, reporting the taking of 
Constantinople, Balt^win accuses the Greeks of having fre- 
quently contracted alliances with the inlidels ; of repeating 
the baptismal ceremony ; of honouring Christ only by paint- 
ings {Christum solis honorare picturis) ; of calling the 
Latins dot/s, and of thinking it no sin to shed their blood. 
—He calls to mind the cruel death of the legate, sent to 
Constantinople in 1183. — “ Divine justice, using us as its 
instruments, has worthily avenged these and the like crimes 
.... the measure of their iniquity, which provoked the 
Lord’s wrath, being filled up ... . and we have been given 
a land flowing with all good things, corn, wine, and oil, 
fertile in fruits and groves, lovely in waters and pastures, 
most extensive to dwell in, and enjoying a temjierature 
such as the world contains no other.” Scr. 11. Fr. xviii. 
524. See, also, Baronius, ann. 1054. 

4 Nicetas in Alex. Comn. c. 9, p. 348 : Kaxov ini Katctf 

npoa/SciWei, icai KVfxa, o 4>a.aiv, eni Kvfiari 'Twfxmoiv 
kniKvKivh^Tai. 

j “ Now you must know, that many looked upon Con- 
stantinople who had never seen it, nor could have believed 
there to be so rich a city in the world. When they saw 
those lofty walls and those rich towers with which it 
was enclosed all round, and those rich palaces, and those 
lofty churches, which were so many in number that no one 
would credit it without seeing — and the length and w'idth 
of the city, which was peeiles.s beyond all others. And 
know, there w'as none so bold whose heart did not tremble ; 
and it was no wonder, since such an eraprize was never «n- 


sun, and gazed on the myriads of men m Iio crowd- 
ed the ramparts, they could not help a feeling of 
momentary doubt. “ Know,” says Villehardouin, 
“there was none so bold, whose heart did not 
tremble .... each looked to Ins arms .... as the 
time was at hand he would have need of them.” 

It is true that the population was great; but 
the city was unprepared for defence. The Greeks 
had entertained the conviction, since their repulse} 
of the Arate, that Constantinople was impregnable J 
and from this cunvictimi, .iiej ;le ch‘d of 

rendering it so. "Cohstantinouic h ad sixteen hun- 
dn tl fihliiiiLr-bosits, and oiilj- twenty: sliijis, nor'ohe 
of whnrh, hTi'wever, it sent agaTrrsT*'0re Latin fleet, 
and none attempted to fall down the stream to cast 
the Greek fire into it. Sixty thousand men, in- 
deed, appeared on the bunk magnificently armed ; 
but no sooner did the crusaders show themselves, 
than they vanished In fact, this light cavalry 
of theirs could not have sustained the shock of the 
heavy men-at-arms of the Latins; and the city had 
no other defence than was aft’orded by its strong 
walls and a few' corps of excellent 8oldit;rs, forming 
the Varangian guard, whicli consisted of Danish 
and Saxon refngees from England f , together with 
sonm Pisan anxiliurie.s : in all part.s, the commer- 
cial and political rivalry between tlie two jieojilc, 
anned the Pisans against tlie Venetians^. 

The latter, ]»robuhlv, had friends in Constanti- 
nople ; for as soon as they had forced the harbour 
and presented themselves at the foot of the walls, 
the standard of St. Mark appeared on them, ])lautf‘d 
by an invisible hand, and the doge was quickly 
master of tw('nty-five towers. But he had to forego 
this advantage in order to carry assistance to llx} 
Fmnks, who were suiTounded by the Greek cavalry 
they had so despised. That very night the empe- 
ror fled in desjiair. His predecessor, the ageil 
Isaac CoinnenuB, was released from prison ; and 
it only remained for the cnisaders to enter tlu; 
city in triumph. 

It was impossible that the crusade should end 
thus. The new emperor could only satisfy tlie 
requisitions of his libenitoi's by ruining his sub- 
jects. The Greeks murmured, the Latins pressed 
and threatened. In the meantime they insulted 
the people in a thousand ways, as well as the em- 
peror of their own making. One day, when playing 
at dice with prince Alexius, they clapped a coarse 
woollen or hair cap on his head §. They took plea- 
sure in offending against all the customs of the 
Greeks, and were scandalized at whatever was 
new to themselves. Discovering a mosque or a 
synagogue, they fell upon the infidels, who defended 
themselves. They then set fire to some houses, 
and the flames spreading, the conflagration raged 
over the thickest and most populous quarter of the 
city for abo*e a league in fi’ont, ana lasted eight 
days and nights [!. 

This event put the finishing stroke to the exas- 
peration of the people, who rose up against the 

derfaken by so scant a number since the world was created,” 
Villehardouin, p. 183. 231. See. also, Foulcher de Chartres, 
c. 41, ap. Bongars, p. 380, and Will. Tyr. 1. li. o. 3; 1. xx. 
c. 26. • 

• Inanotherengagement, “the Greeks turned their backs, 
so were they handled at the first shock.” Villehardouin, 
p. 191. 

I t Ib. p. 213. t Nicetas, 1. iii. p. 2S8. 

§ Id. ibid p. 3.18. i! Id. ibid. p. .355. 
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emperor whoso restoration had brought so many | 
evils in its train. For three days the jmrplo was j 
offered to every stuiator in turn: great courage j 
Avas required to accept it. The Venetians W'^ho, 
apparently, could liave interfered, remained out- I 
side of the walls, and waited- Perhaps they feared 
trusting tlicinselvcri in this immense city, in which 
they might have been crushed ; perhaps it suited 
them to allow the emperor whom tliey had made 
to be overpowered, that they might cuter Constan- 
tinople as enemies. In fact, the aged Isaac was put 
to deatli, and was replaced by a prince of the iin- 
[)orial family, Alexius Mourzoude, who showed 
liimself equal to the emergency in which he ac- 
cepted the empire. He began by rejecting the 
captious propoaitioim of the Venetians, wlio still 
offered to be satisfied with a sum of money *. They 
Avould by this means have ruint^d him, and have 
rendered him liatefiil to the people, like his prede- 
ccsssor. MourzouHo levied money, indeed ; hut it 
was to employ it in his own defence, lie armed 
vessels, and twice endeavoured to burn the enemy’s 
fleet. The situation of the Latiivs became j)recari- 
ouK. However, Mourzoufle could not create soldiers 
at once. I’lu! crusade rs w('rc warriors of a far 
difh'ront stamp ; the* GreeKs could not withstand 
their assault; and Nicetas confesses, witli infinite 
simj^licity, that at the terrible moment the gates 
were burst optm, a Latin laiight, who overthrew 
all in his way, appeared fifty feet high to thenif. 

Tlie leaders emhiavoured to restrain the licence 
of victory, ^J'hoy forbade, under jtain of death, the 
rape of Tuarricd women, or virgins, or nuns. J3ut 
full scope was allowed to the avarice of the sol- 
diery ; and so cnonnous was the amount of the 
booty, that after adding fifty thousand marks to 
the share of the Venetians in discharge of their 
debt, there remained five hinuln d ih(»n',and marks 
to the Franks as their own share J. An iiuinmcr- 
ahle number of precious monuments, which had 
been collected in (A)nstantino[)lo since the empire 
had lost so many provinces, perished under the 
hands of men who wrangled for them, who wislied 
to divide them, or who else desti’oyed them for 
destruction’s sake. Nor churches nor tombs were 
respected ; and a prostitute sang and danced in 
the patriarch’s pulpit §. The barbarians scattered 

♦ Id. ibid. p. 86.’). 

+ hprfXHa<!. Elsewhere he contents himself with 

saying. “These Franks were taller than their pikes." 

t Villehardouln, p. 281. “And so great was the gain, 
that no one can tell you the end of the gold and silver, of 
the plate and jewels and precious stones, and of the samit, 
and silks, and green, grey, and ennined robes, and all the 
precious commodities which are known on earth. And well 
testiticB JefTroi de Villehardoin, the marshal of Champagne, 
as far as he knows for truth, that never 8inc<'the world was 

created, was there so much gained in a city And 

great was their rejoicing at the honour and victory which 
God had vouchsafed them, so that those who had been in 

poverty were in riches and delights You may well 

think that great was the having, since, besides what was 
concealed, and besides the share of the Venetians, our’s 
came to tUU five hundred thousand marks of silver, and ten 
thousand horses, good and bad." 

§ Nicetas, p. 382. “ The crusaders attired themselves, 
not through want of the clothing, but to ridicule the cus- 
tom, in painted robes, the ordinary apparel of the Greeks. 
They put our cotton caps on their horses’ heads, and fas- 
tened to their necks the ribands, which we axe accustomed 
to let hang down behind ; and some carried paper, ink, and 


the hones of the emperors ; and when they came 
to Justinian’s tomb, found with surprise that the 
legislator’s body betrayed no signs of decay or 
putrefaction. 

Who was to have the honour of seating himself 
on Justinian’s throne, and of founding the new em- 
pire ? The worthiest was the aged Dandolo. But 
the Venetians were opposed to this * : it did not 
suit them to give to a family what belonged to the 
ropiiblic. The glory of being tlie restorers of the 
empire was little to them. What these merchants 
desired Avas posts, commercial depots, a long chain 
of factories, Avhich might secure them the wliolo of 
the great eastern higlivvay. They chose for their 
own sliare the maritime coast and the islands, 
together Avith three ont of the eight quarters of 
Constantinople, Avith the fantastic title of lords of 
^one fourth and a half of the Roman empire f . 

The empire, reduced to one fourth of its limits, 
Avas bestowed on Baldwin, count of Flanders, a 
descendant of (fluirlemagne, and a cousin of the 
king of France. The mar<piis of Monts('rrat was 
contented with the kingdom of Macedou. The 
greatest part of the empire, and even that Avhich 
devoh’od on the Venetians, was portioned out into 
fiefs. 

The new emperor’s first care Avas to excuse him- 
self to the jXApe, ayIio found himself embarrassed by 
hiaiuyolaiita^triumph. It Avaa ^a severe bloAv t o 
paualm^ihility^ that, God had justifletr by 
5UCCOSS a Avar denounced by the holy sec. Tlie 
union of the two churches, and the junction of the 
two moieties of Christendom, had been bought 
about by men labouring under the interdict of tlie 
Church. The pope had no father alternative than 
to retract his sentence, and to pardon the con- 
querors Avho besought pardon. The sadness of 
Innocent 111. is visible in his reply to BaldAvin. 
He compares himself to the fisherman in the Gos- 
pel Avho is alarmed at the miraculous draught ; 
then boldly affirms that the merit of the triumph 
is partly his, and that he, too, had spread his net — 
“ Hoc unum aiulnctor affirmo, quod laxavi retia in 
capturam J.” But it exceeded his power to make 
it believed that Avhat he had said had not been 
spoken, and that ho had approveor of Avhat ho had 
Idisapproved. The conquest of the Greek empire 
Ishook his authority in the West, more than it had 
extended it in the East. 

The results of this memorable event were not as 
great as might have been imagined. Xh® Latin 
ei npii:£ a»i>Gunstq,p tipople lasted evgn a shoifeflj me 
tliau th e Latin kingdonA Xo^y Jro m 

T2 ^4’“fo ' a'I). 1 'i Venice al one derive d 

i t, whtch'sKFaiff largely. 
Fr anco gained in inftnenee on ly. Her manners 

| and"languag’(^^^ b orne so fap by fbb first 

crus^e, were East. Bald- 

ly 

ink -horns, in mockery of us, as if we were only bad scribes 
and mere copyists. They spent whole days at table — some 
only relishing delicate dishes ; others only eating, as they 
were used in their own country, boiled beef and salt pork, 
garlic, meal, beans, and a very strong sauce." 

* Ramnusius, 1. iii. c. S€, ap. Sismondi, Rep. Ital. t. ii. 
p. 406. 

t Sanuto (p. 530. 641), ap. Gibbon, vol. xi p. 248. 
t Innoc. III. Epist. t. ii. 1. vii. p. 619— 622.— He wrote 
to the clergy and the university of Prance, exhorting them 
to send immediately priests and books for the instruction of 
the Constantinopolitaas. Epist. 1. viii. p. 712, 713, 
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win and Boniface, the one the emperor, the other 
tlic kinjT of Macedon, were cousins of the French 
kinjf. The count of Blois had the ducliy of Nicea, 
the count of St. Paul that of Demotica^ near Adri- 
ano[>]e. Our historian, Geoffroi de Villehardonin, 
combined the two charges of marshal of Chantpagne 
al5d of Romania. And long after the fall of the 
Latin empire of Con slant iuople — about tlte year 
1300 — the Catalan, Montaner, assures us that in thei 
principality of the Morea and the duchy of Athens,' 
“ tht^ Siiipke French as well as tliey did at Par is 


I CHAPTER VII. 

RUIN OF JOHN, — PEFEAT OP THE EMPEROR.' — WAR OF 

THE AI.KIQEOIR. — GREATNESS OF THE KINO OF 

FRANCE. (a. H. 1204 — 1222 .) 

Behold the pope, conqueror of the Greeks in spite 
of himself. The two churches arc united. Inuo-r 
cent is the sole spiritual hoa# of the world. Ger-j 
many, the old antagonist of tlie popes, is disabled j 
torn between two emperors, who choose tlic pope 
arbiter between diem. Philippe- Auguste has just 
submitted to his orders, and taken back a wife 
whom he hates. The west and the south of France 
are not so docile. The Vaudois resist liim on the | 
Rhone ; tlje Manicheans in Languedoc and the j 
Pyrenees. The whole coast of France, on both 
seas, seems on the point of sopai’ating from the 
Church. The Mediterranean shore and that of the 
Atlantic, obey two princes of dubious faith, the 
kings of Aragoa and of England ; and between the 
two are the seats of here.sy, Beziers, Carcas.sonne, 
and Toulouse, where the groat council of the Mani- 
cheans is assembled. 

The first on whom the blow fell w-as the English 
king, duke of Guyenne, the neighbour and the re- 
lative as w'ell of the count of Toulouse, whose son 
he brought up f . The pope and the king of France 
profited by liis ruin ; an event which had been long 
preparing. The pSwer of the Anglo-Norman kingsl 
depended, as we have seen, solely on the mercenary 
tiMops whom they kept in pay : they could confide 
neither in the Saxons nor in the Normans. The 
maintenance of the troops supposed re»e«ree8,”and 5 
a system of finance fore^gn^Trom the habits of tht 

age and anpp»T-» f)|<» 

grievous and violent exact ions, which. .gaxe ai 
^ge to previous Tmtr^8rreii4?r® ^ their positioi 
Uie morg’Th mgerolis , aM com p^Fed niiem to in 
crease the fUnfflSers^of those veyv m em^naries wh< ’ 
ruineaicnd d r ovc^ the ar people int o r ayolt. To re? 
nounce the employment of mercenaries, was to 
throw themselves into the hands of the Norman 
aristocracy; to continue to make use of them, was to 
march stiuight on destruction — a fearful dilemma, 
in the solving of which they were fated to fall. 

It was fated that the monarch should he ruined by 
the reconciliation of the two races who jointly occu- 
pied the island. Normans and Saxons were at last 


* “ E parlaven axi bell frances, com dins en Paris." 
Raim. Montaner. ap. Ducange, Prasf. ad Glossar. 

t Chron. Languedoc, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 156. Loqual 
lo Rey d’Anglaterra avia norrit un temps et de sa joynessa. 


to come to an understanding for the abiisement of 
the monarchy : the loss of tlie French provinces 
was to be the tii*st result of this revolutiuii. 

Henry 11. had, at the least, amassed a treasure. 
But Ricliai'd ruined England by Ins preparations 
for the crusade. “ 1 would sell London,” he said, 
“ if 1 could find a buyer “ From one sea to* 
the other,” sa^s a coutempoinry, England was I 
reduced to beggary f.” Money, however, had per- j 
force to be fovuid to pay the enormous ransom re- 
quired by the emperor ; and more again when 
Richard, on his return, wished to make w'ar on 
the king of France. Whatever he had 8()ld at his 
departure, he resumed possession of without reim- 
bui*8ing the purchasers | ; and so by ruining the 
present, he ruined the future ; for henceforwai'd* 
no one could be found to lend to the king of Eng- 
land, or to buy of liim. His successors, good or bad, 
capable or incapable, were condemned, in advance, 
to irremediable poverty, to cureless powerlessness. 

But the progress of things rather required new 
resources. The want of unity in the English em- 
pire had never made itself more felt. Consisting 
of people who had all warred on each other before 
being reduced under the same j uke, — of Normancljq 
hostile to England before William’s time, of Brit- 
tany, the enemy of Normandy, of Anjou, the rival 
of Poitou, and of Poitou, which claimed over the 
whole Soutli tlie rights of the ducliy of Aquitaine ; 
they all found themselves united wliethcr they 
would or not. Jn preceding reigns, tlic English 
king had ever one or other of these continental 
countries firmly attached to him. The Norman 
William, and his two first successors, could rely 
on Normandy, Henry 11. on his countrymen the 
Angevins, and Richard Caiur-de-Liou was gene- 
rally acceptable to the Poitevius and Aquitauians, 
the countrymen of his mother, Eleanor of Guyenne. 
Ho illustrated the glory of the Southerns, who re- 
garded him as one of themselves, wrote verses in 
their language, had numbers of them about him,| 
and hisvhief lieutenant was the Basque Marcader?i 
Bjil i hoss d iffe rent peop le became jgragu pT^^ 
trq,n ged from the Englf^ 'Vmg a. 'TTncy perceived 
that Norman, Angevin, or Povtevin, this king, sepa - 1 
rated from them by such distinct interests, was in 
reality a foreign prince ; and the close of Richard’s 
reign completely opened the eyes of the conti- 
nental subjects of England. 

These circumstances w'ould explain the violence, 
bursts of passion, and reverses of John, even had 
lie been a better and a wiser monarch. He was 
driven to unheard-of expedients to raise money in 
a country so often ransacked to tlie utmost. What 
could there be left after the greedy and prodigal 
Richard ? John endeavoured to force money from I 
the barons, ^d they compelled him to sign the! 
great charter. He threw himself upon the Church ;i 

thejking jof FJWMJe, pr ofited by his ru in. The Eng- 
lish monarch, feeling his barlTsmltmg, tossed Nor- 
mandy and Brittany into the sea. The French king 
had but to stoop to pick them up. 

• Guill. Newbrlg. p! 396. Londonias quoque vendereni 
si emptorem idoneum invenirem. 

t Rog. de IIov. p. 544. Tota Anglia, & mari usque ad 
mare, redacta est ad inopiam. 

J Scr. R. Fr. xviii. 43. Thierry, Conq. de TAngl t. iv 
p 103. 
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Arthur’s death. 


RIVALRY OF JOHN AND ARTHUR. 


Philippe-Auguste summons 
John. 


It was the rivalry between John and his nephew 
Arthur which led tlic way to this inevitable and 
fated separation of the English empire. The latter, 
the son of one of John’s brothel’s by the heiress of 
Brittany, had becn_liaUed™J«mLJdaJb.iilk_k^^ 
BretmiA./a«~a.Jlil>arator. ^nd J-yeiJger ; and despite 
Henry 11., they had baptized him by the national 
name of Arthur *. His cause was favoured by the 
Aquitanians. The aged Eleanor alone sided with 
/her son John in the desire of preserving the unity 
‘ of the English empire, which would have been 
destroyed by Arthur’s elevation to a separate 
throne f. Arthur, in fact, held this unity very 
cheap ; for he offered to yield Normandy to the 
French king, provided he might retain for himself 
Brittany, Maine, Touraiue, Anjou, Poitou, and 
Aquitaine so reducing John to England. Philip 
willingly accepted the offer, filled Arthur’s strong- 
holds with his garrisons, and having no expecta- 
tion of keeping possession of them, he demolished 
them. Being thus betrayed by his ally, Arthur 
turned towards his uncle, then again fell back on 
French aid, invaded Poitou, and besieged his 
grandmother, Eleanor, in Mirebeau. It was no 
new thing in tliis family to see sons armed against 
Aheir parents. llowevm’jjJphn came to his mother’s 
assistance, raised th eT^ siege,^ jlef' eated A rth ur. and 
{took him prisoner,^ Jlp^'cfliijr.AvitJiJiiany of the great 
Herds who favoui'^d Ins cause. Wliat became of 
his prisoner ? This is a point which has never 
been cleared up. Matthew I’aris asserts that John, 
who had treated him well at first, was alarmed by 
the threats and obstinacy of the young Breton, 
Arthur,” he says, disappeared; “and God grant it 
Imay have been differently from what evil report 
® declares H.” But too great hopes had been con- 
ceived of Arthur, for the imagination of the people 
to resign itself to this uncertainty. He was said to 
have been put to death by John’s orders : it was 
soon added that John had killed him with his own 
hand Philip-Augustus’s chaplain I’elates, as if 
he had beheld it with his own eyes, that John, 
taking Arthur in a boat, stabbed him twice with 
his uw'ii dagger, and threw him into the river three 
miles from the castle of Rouen **. The Bretons 
transferred the scene of the tragedy nearer their 
own land, and placed it hard by Cherbourg, at the 
foot of those sombre downs which ofler one preci- 
pice along tlte whole line of ocean ff . Thus the 
tradition grew in details and in dramatic interest, 
until at length, in Shakespeare, Arthur is a young, 
defenceless boy, whose mild and innocent words 
disarm the fiercest assassin. 

This event at once gave Philippe-Auguste the 


• Chronic. Wallteri Hemengf. p. 507. ja Thierry, t. iv. 
p. 145. 

t Aquitaine, in fact, was her inheritance ; hut she had 
transferred her rights to John. Ryraer, i. 110—112. Lin- 
gard, vol. iii. p. 2. 

t Hoveden, p. 598. M. Paris, p. 16G. 

I Had. Coggeshale, p. 95. 

II M. Paris, p. 174. Suhito evanuit, modo fere omnihus 
igiiorato, utinara non ut fama refert invida. 

V Ann. de Margan. ap. Scr. R. Fr xix. 217 Pro- 

js^ria inanu interfecit. He goes on to say. “ and, having fas- 
I tened a large stone to his ueck, he threw him into the 
I Seine." 

Will. Brito. Vi. p. 167. 

tt Dumoulin, Hist, de Normandie, p. 514. Thierry, t. iv. 
p. 151. 


superiority. He had already accredited the report 
of Richard’s relations with the infidels, with the 
old man of the mountain, by taking guards for his 
protection against his emissaries*, and he now 
followed up against John the rumours toucliing 
Arthur’s death, and aimed to be at once the 
avenger and the judge of the crime. He summoned 
iJohn to appear before th e court of thq great ha rnna 
jp f France. frf.llilliMi IS if 

Vfter the style of the romances of Charlemagne. 
He had previously summoned him to the same 
court, to justify his having taken Isabella of Lu- 
sigiian from the count of la Marche. John de- 
manded a safe conduct at the least :*it was refused 
him. Condemned without being heard, he levied 
troops in England and in Ireland, resorting to the 
most violent measures to force the barons to follow 
him, so far as to seize on the estates of some recu- 
sants, and mulct others of a seventh of their rev< 4 - 
luics ; but to no end. They assembled ; but no 
sooner were they collected together at Portsmoutlj, 
than they made known to him through archbishop 
Hubert that tliey were resolved not to embark. In 
fact, what interest had they in the war ? The ma- 
jority, although Normans by descent, wei’e sti'angers 
to Normandy. They liad little inclination to fight 
to strengthen the king’s hand.s against themselves, 
and to enable him to lord it at one and the same 
time over his insular and his continental subjects. 

^ John liad also addressed himself to tlie pope, 
iBccusing Philip of having broken the peace and 
^iolatcd liis oaths. jmigr, 

o f the fief^ s\n + • and his legates came to no 

decision. Philippe took possession of 
(a.d. 1204) : Jolm lumseli' had declared to the 
NttPrrians 'Ttiat they need expect no help from him. 
He had plunged like a madman into a vortex of 
pleasures. The envoys from Rouen found him play- 
ing at chess : before attending to them, lie would 
jfinish his game. “ He dined every day sump- 
tuously with his beautiful queen, and prolonged 
yiis morning’s repose until meal time^:.” How- 
ever, if lie did not eat, lie negotiated with the 
enemies of the Church, and of the French king. 
He subsidized the emperor, Otho IV., his nephew, 
whilst on the one hand lie entered into a corre- 
spondence with the Floming.s, and, on tlie other, 
with the barons of the south of France, and brought 
up at his own court his other nephew, the son of 
the count of Toulouse. 

v/ This -said count, the king of Aragon, and tho 
king of England— suzerains of the whole South, 
seemed to be ou teimis with each other at the 

I expense of the Church j and, indeed, hardly ob- 
served any outward deference to ber. The danger 
that threatened ecclesiastical authority iu this 
quarter was excessive. It was not a few scattered 
sectaries, but a whole church which had risen up 
against the Church. Ecd^aiaaticaJ property was 
every invaded. very of priesi. 

waA reproach . Churchmen durst not sufier their 

• But he could not gain credit; Richard had only to 
exhibit a forged letter from the old man of the mountain, to 
crush the charge. 

t Innocent III. Epist. ap. Lingard, vol, iii. note, p. 16. 
t Math. Paris, ap. Scr. R. Fr. t. xvii. Cum reginS epu- 
labatur quotidie splendide, somnosque matutinales usque 
ad prandendi horam protraxit. Thierry, t. iv. p. 154. — Id. 
(ed. 1644) p. 118. Omnimodis cum regina sua vivebat de- 
lieils. 
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tonsure to be seen in public *. The clerical dress 
was ventured to be worn by a few retainers of the 
noble.s only, who were forced by their lords to 
assume it, in order tliat they might seize upon 
some benefice in their name. The instant a Ca-l 
tholic missionary dared to preach, shouts of derii 
sion drowned his voice. S anctity and eJafpieiiop diff 
wot awe ,tbj.;ni . T hey had hooted SL.Berm a’d f. 

Such was the wretched and jirecarious situation 
of the Catholic Church in Languedoc. The com- 
mon but very erroneous belief is, that in the niiddle- 
ages the heretics alone were prosecuted. On both 

• Guillelm. de Podio Laur, in prologo, ap. Scr. K. Fr. 
xix. I'J4. “The saying, ‘I had rathe/ be a mottk than da 
1 tJi}s or that,' becatne as common as ‘ I had rather be a Jew,' 
j &c. And when the priests vent abroad, they drew over the 
I hair from behind so as to conceal the tonsure." 
j + “The holy abbot of Clairvaux, tired with zeal for the 
faith, visited tliis land afflicted with an incurable heresy, 
and thought that he ought to repair at first to Vertfeuil, 
where there then flourished a crowd of knights and of peo- 
ple, thinking that if he could root out heresy there, he 
would easily triumph over it every where else. Wlieii he 
began to speak in cliuich against the notables of the spot, 
they went out the people followed, and the holy man fol- 
lowing them in his turn, began t^preach the word of God in 
the public place They concealed tbem.selves in the adjoin- 
ing houses ; but he, nevertheless, preached to the people 
about him. The others, however, began to raise a loud 
noise and to beat on the doors, thus hindering the people 
from hearing his voice, and arresting the Diiine word on 
its passage. Shaking off, then, the dust from his feet as a 
testimony against them, to make them comprehend that] 
they were but dust, he departed, and casting hack his looks' 
on the town, he cursed it. saying, ‘ Vertfeuil, may God/ 
wither thee upj’ — He denounced it on manifest proofs, for 
at that time, arcoiding to an old chronicle, there dwelt in 
the castle here a hundred knights having anus, banners, 
and horses, and maintaining themselves at their own ex- 
pense, not at that of others. From this period, they were 
yearly weakened by misfortunes as well as by war, so that 
they were not left a moment’s peace, either through destruc- 
tive hail- storms, sterility, attacks, or sedition. I myself, 
when a child, saw the noble Isarn Nehulat, formerly the 
principal lord of Vertfeuil, and W'ho was said to have been 
fully a hundred years of age, living in poverty at Toulouse, 
and contented with a single hackney. Thus, hoiy stiictly 
God adjudged man,v lords of the same castle, wiio fell 
off from liis cause, was shown by the event itself, since 
none of all that the holy man had cursed could rest a 
moment, until the count of Montfort having given Vertfeuil 
to the venerable father Fulk, bishop of Toulouse, the Divine 
^ vengeance gradually died away after the expulsion of the 
lords." Guill. de Pod. Laur. c. i. — The same thing happened 
to the bishop of Carcassonne : — “ One day as he was preach- 
ing in his city, and, according to his wont, was upbraiding 
the inhabitants w ith their heresy, they would not listen to 
him, ‘ You will nut hearken to me,’ he said ; ‘ believe me, I 
will testify against you with so loud a voice, that men 
shall come from the ends of the world to destroy this yourf 
city. And, hold it for certain, that were your walls of iroi| 
and of towering height, you could not protect yourselve^ 
from the just vengeance with which the sovereign Jndgei 
will visit you for your want of belief, and wickedness.’ Soj 
for these words, and for similar threats which the holy man! 
thundered in their ears, they drove him from their city, and 
forbade, by proclamation of herald, and under pain of severd 
punishment, any one from buying or selling with him oh 
his.” Petrus Vail. Sarn. c. 16.— Fulk had met with a like 
reception at Toulouse, when he took possession of the 
bishopric : “ — He was never able to raise there more than 
ninety-six sous of Toulouse ; and durst not send four mules, 
which he had brought with him, to the watering place, 
w ithout an escort. They used to be watered at a well sunk 
in his house.” Guill. de Pod. Laur. c. 7. 


sides alike, violeuee was held to be lawful to bring 
over one’s neighbour to the true faith. Persecu- 
tion kept pace with pow’er either way, as may be 
seen in Jerome of Prague, Calvin, the Gomarists of 
Holland, and numerous others. The martyrs of 
the middle-age seldom display the meekness of the 
martvTs of the primitive times, who knew how to 
die only ; whereas the Albigeois of Languedoc, the 
illuniinuti of Flanders, and the Protestants ol Ro- 
chelle and the Cevemies, — all their attempts at 
reformation being more or less impressed w ith the 
warlike chanicter of the time, — compiored or sub- 
mitteil, persecuted or sufiered, but ever recklessly 
fought oil. 

Th§_jiUaiggle»iKaa.iin^^ .1200. | 

The lieretieal Chiircli was fully organized. aju,d httd 
its hierareliy^ts priests, its bisho imTand its po pe- 

Weu-'geueiat cauai;ii.yiaLft 

city would undoubtedly liavc been their Home, and 
its Capitol have replaced the other in case of ulti- 
mate triumjih. Ardent missionaries were despatch- 
ed iip ^very..,direulJjuurTjy lTuiT15C;V’^'Dmrch. The 
iluiovation spread to the must distant and least 
suspected eountries ; to I’ieardy, I'lanilers, Ger-V 
many, England, Lombardy, Tuscany, to tlu‘ veryj 
gates of Rome, to Viterbo*. Hut, on the other 
hand, many had been shocked hy the orieiital| 
wildtiess of Manicheism. To recognise two prin-| 
cijiles, that of good and that of evil, seemed to bd 
an admission of two Almighties, to eli vatc Sutaii 
to heaven, and throne liiin by the side of God; 
’J’hese blas[)bfcniies struck the liearers with horror. 
On the other hand, the peo))le of the North saw 
tlie mtiria.»na.rv soldiers, tlie routisirs^ mostly in the 
service of England, realising among themselves all 1 
that was told of the impiety of the South. They j 
were partly from Brabant, jiartly from Aquitaine : 
Marcader, the Basque, as has been already noticed, 
wa.s one of Richard Cicur-de- Lion’s principal lieu- 
tenants. The mountaiiu'crs of the South, who now 
repair to France or Spain to drive some petty 
traffic, or exercise some small craft, did the samg 
in the iniddle-age ; but the only trade of that da)’ 
wa.s war. Tliey maltreated the priests all the same 
as the jieasants, di*essed nji their women in the 
consecnited vestments, beat the clergymen, and 
made them sing mock mass. Another of their cle-| 
lights was to pollute and break in jiieces the images! 
of Clirist, to break thej f ar^ tjs, and f, and ill- 1 

use them worse than the Jews did m the I'assion. 1 
These routiers were dear to princes, preci.sely on 
account of their impiety, wbicli rendered lluin in- 
sensible to ecclesiastical censures. War, carried 
on by men without creed and without country, 
against whom the Church herself was no longer 
an asylum, impious as we moderns, and fierce as 
barbarians — war so carried on was fearful. It waa 
more particularly in the breathing time between 
wars, when they were without pay and without 
chiefs, that they most oppressed the land, robbing, 
ransoming, and murdering at random. Their his- 
tory has hardly been written; but to judge by some 
facts, it might be supplied by that of the mercena- 
ries of antiquity, the particulars of whose execrable 
war with Carthage are known to usij:. On the 

♦ Gesta Innocentii, iii, p. 79. 

t Petrus Vail. Sarn. c. 46. “ They made them into pes- 
tles to bruise pepper and herbs for their sauces.” 

X See t. ii, of my History of Rome, Second Edition, 
p. 280, sqq. 
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southern and northern frontiers, in La Marche, 
|Auvergiie, and Limousin, their ravages were hor- 
rible. At length the people took up arms against 
them. A carpenter, inspired by the Virgin Mary, 
formed the associ ation of the Ca v u chons for the 
of these~Tmi^ Philippe- Auguste 
fencouraged +lKr5>eople, supplied troops, and on one 
I occasion only, ten thousand of them were cut to 
' pieces *. 

Independently of the ravages of the routiers of 
the South, tlie seeds of hatred had been sown by 
the crusades. Those great expeditions, which 
brought the East and West together, had another 
result; they revealed Southern to Northern Europe. 
The first, with her genius rather mercantile than 
; chivalrous, her disdainful opulence f, her jeering 
; polish and lightness of manner, her moresco dances 
and costumes, and her Moorish physiognomies, 

' displayed herself to the other under a revolting 
aspect- Their very food tended to estrange the- 
;two races. The eaters of garlic, oil, and figs, re- 
pminded the crusaders of the impurity of Moorish 
land Jewish blood ; and Languedoc seemed to 
^hem another Judea. 

The Church of the thirteenth century laid hold 
of this antipathy between the races as a means of 
retaining the South, which was 8li{)ping from her 
hands. She transferred the crusade from the infi- 
dels to the heretics. The preachers were the same, 
the 

Already had the i*ule of St. Benedict been re- 
formed at various times. But the Benedictine 
order was a wliole nation. In the eleventh cen- 
tury an order was formed within the order, a first 
congregation — the Benedictine congregation of 
Cluny. The result was vast ; for out of its bosom 
came Gregory VII. However, t hese reformer s 
themseWes soon needed reformj : ; and this was 

• 1,0 Vilay is not long in doing homage to Pliilippe- 
Augusfe. Sec D. Vaissette, iii, 

t “ The Provencal princes and lords wlio had repaired in 
large numbers during summer to the castle of Beaucaire, 
were celebrating divers festivals there. The king of 
England had appointed to he at this meeting in order to 
effect a reconciliation between Haymond, count of Nar- 
bonne, and Alphonso, king of Aragon • but, for certain 
reason8,-the two kings failed to repair there ; so tliat all 
these preparations were useless. The count of Toulouse 
made a present of a hundred tliousand sons to a knight, 
named Raymond d’ Agoiit ; who, being very liberal, imme- 
diately distributed them among about ten thousaiul knights, 
who assisted at this court. Bertrand Raimbaud had the 
land around the castle ploughed, and sowed there thirty 
thousand sous in deniers. It is related that Guillaume 
Gros de Martel, who had three hundred knights in his 
train, had all his dishes roasted with wax-tapers. The 
countess d’L'rgel sent a crown there, valued at forty thou- 
sand sous; and one Guillaume Mite, had he not taken 
himself away, would have been crowned king of all the 
merry-Andrews. Raymond de Venous had thirty of his 
horses burnt before the company, out of ostentation.” Hist, 
du Languedoc, t. iii. p. 37 : the facts are taken from Gau- 
frid. Vos, p. 321. — The South went mad on the eve of its 
ruin, as did Pompeii the evening before it was swallowed 
up by Vesuvius. 

X In an Apology addressed to Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, 
St. Bernard, whilst clearing himself Trom the charge of 
defaming Cluny, censures, nevertheless, in strong terms, 
the manners of the order (ed. Mabillon, t. iv. p. S.3, sqq.), 
c. 10, “I lie, if I have not seen an abbot with sixty horses, 
and more, in his train ; ” c. ii. “ I pass over their soaring 
flights of oratory,” iirc. 


effected in the year 1098, at the very epoch of the 
first crusade. Citeaux rose by the side of Cluny, 
still in rich and viny Burgundy, the country of 
great preachers, of Bossuet and St. Bernard. The 
Cistercians took upon themselves the obligation of 
labour, according to the primitive rule of St. Bene- 
dict, only changing the black for a white dress *, 
and declared that they would busy themselves 
solely with the concerns of their salvation, and be 
submissive to the bishops, whose authority the 
monks generally sought to elude +. Thus the 
Church, in danger, narrowed her hierarchy. The 
more the CiRt£roi 3 y]|!j^ humbled themselves, the 
greater did they become. They had eighteen hi in- 

The abbot of Citeaux was called the abbot of 
abbots. They were already so rich, twenty years 
after their foundation, that St. Bernard’s austerity 
was alarmed at it, and he fled to Champagne to 
found Clairvaux. The monks of Citeaux were then 
the only monks for the people ; they were forced 
to mount the pulpits and preach the crusade. St. 
Bernard was the apostle of the second crusade, and 
the legislator of the Templars. The military orders 
of Spain and Portugal- as those of St. James, Al- 
cantara, Culatrava, aun Avis, held of Citeaux, and 
Avere affiliated to it. Thus the monks of Burgundy 
extended their spiritual iiifluejuce over Spain ; 
whilst the princes of the two Burgundies gave it 
kings. 

Ai| tLi>.p.n«fnnnp With Tcgard 

ito discipline, it fell almost to the level of the volup- 
|;uous Cluny. The latter had, at least, from an early 
period, affected mildness and indulgence ; and there 
Peter the Venerable had received, consoled, and 
jburied Abelard. But corrupted Citeaux maintained. 
Bn riches and in luxury, the severity of her prinii- 

iaiil^^^ the ncg l^p^ wri-rbn The more 
tKeVuT^orthmess of the preachers rendered their 
words vain and unprofitable, the more they raged. 
They revenged themselves for the little effect pro- 
duced by their eloquence, on those who estimated 
tlieir teaching by their morals. Maddened by their 
impotence, they threatened, they damned ; and the 
people oidy laughed. 

One day that the abbot of Citeaux was setting 
out Avith his monks, mugiiificeutly equipped, to 
labour the eonvei*siou of the hereticvS in Languedoc, 
tAvo Castilians who were returning from Koine, — 
the bishop of Osma and one of his canons, the 
famous St. Dominic, — did not hesitate to tell them 
that this luxury and pomp would destroy the eftect 
of their discourses: “ You must march bai-efoot,” 
they said, “ against these sons of pride ; they need 
examples, you will not subdue them by w'ords.” 
The Cistercians dismounted and followed the two 
Spaniards 

• The monks of Cluny replied to the attacks of the Cis- 
tercians. “ Oh, oh, ye new race of Pharisees ! .... ye 
saints and sole saints .... whence pretend ye to a dress 
of unusual colour, and, in contradistinction to almost all 
the monks in the world, show yourselves white amongst the 
black.” 

t S. Bern, de consider, ad Eugen. 1. iii. c. 4. " Abbots 

are withdrawn from the rule of bishops, bishops from that 
of archbishops, archbishops from that of patriarchs or pri- 
mates. Does this look well ?....” 

I Jordanus, Acta S. Dominici (edit. Bollandus), p. 517. 
Cum videret grandem eoruui qui missi fuerant, in expeiisis 
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the bishop of OSMA and ST. DOMINIC- Accession oflmicKtint , 


Tb<» 4u a inii £.j>f this Bpiritiia.! <»ru Raj1<^ hAjnn^t. ♦» 
tbti S|>a.niapjH^ the countrj'men of tli« t'id. One 
D t i r an do^ of Hue soa. who had been a Vaudoia him- 
seliroliiam ea Irom T nnoreni^lUL. per mission t o 
for m a brothe.diooij ^pf taunr i in wlueh the 

VainToiBj tlw> j,..nr iiiijrht U* Pimdled. It 

is true tl\Ht tlie ci'eed was different, but then ex- 
ternals were the same, — the same costume, the 
sanie mode of life, — and it was hoped that by the 
adoption, on the part of the, Ca,tholie>?, of the dress 
and customs of the Vaudois *, the Vaudois iniglit 
accept in exchange the belief of the Catholics ; in 
short, that the form would tiiumph over the sub- 
stance. Unluckily, the zeal of these missionaries 
led them to imitate the Vaudoia so closely, that 
they excited the siisjucion of the bishops, and their 
charitable attempt met with but triHing success. 

At this epoch the, pope ^ommandft on 

bishop of Osiua an d St. ^ Dominic, to be come fellow -l 
labouriWl>dtli^thiLXIi&^ jJominic. tUfuXear-' 

ful fnnpd^^lT l^^qniait.inn, was a nohle CastiUaii, 

of singularly cliaritable and pious character ■f'. 
None were richer than he in the gift of tears, and! 
ill the eloquence which causes them to fIow+.| 
Whilst a student at Paleiicia, a severe famine 
taking place, he sold all, evciato his hooks, to give 
to the poor §. 

'J’he bishop of Osma had just reformed his chap- 
ter on the rule of St. Augustine ; and Dumiuic en- 
tered it. Having occasion to visit France on various 
missious, with Dominic ever in his suite, they had 
witiiessed with deep grief the religious destitution 
which prevailed there. There was one castle in 


cquit!, et vefctibus apparatum, “ Non sjc,” ait, “ fratres, non 
.sic vobis arbitror procedeiidum Another tune, St. 

Doimnic meeting with .a bihbop richly attired, the bishop 
took oir ills siloes to follow Jmn , but liating unknowingly 
taken a heietic as their guide, lie led them through a wood, 
wiiere tlieir limbs were torn by the thorns. Tiieodor. dc 
Appoklia Ibid. ji. 570. 

Innof. iii. 1. xi. Kp 1%. “ And wo have vowed 

poverty. . . . And being most of us priests and well im- 
bued with letters, we are defenniiied to labour against ti .* 
errors of all sectaries, by reading, exhortation, doctrine, and 
disputation. — We are to wear a religious and modest dress, 
&c.”— L. xiL. Ep.()9. '• They testify that you have in no wise 
thoroughly put off the leaven of the ancient superstition, 
generating scandal among Catholics ” — Ep. (17. “ If any one 
of you retain any of the ancient superstition purjiosclj, the 
easier to catch the foxes .... it is to be endured prudently 
for a time.” .... 

+ He used to pray with such fervimr and iiit nslly as tef 
be utteily insensible to all around. As he was praying on« 
night before the altar, the devd, to disturb him, let drop aa 
enormous stone from the roof, wlncii tell with an enonnon.^ 
crash in the church, and grazed in its fall tlie saint's cowl,' 
who did not seem sensible of it, and tlie devil lied howling. 
Acta S. Doniiniei, p. 592. 

X When proofs of his sanctity were being collected in 
order to his canonization, a monk deposed that he had often 
seen his face during mass batlied with tears, which coursed 
down his cheeks so copiously, t/ial ono drop did not watl for^ 
the other. Acta S. Dominici, p. 3<I7. — “Truly he had niadd 
of liis eyes a fount of tears, weeping frequently and almn-l^ 
dantly .... praying to lus Father in secret, tears would! 
gu.sh fiom liini like a torrent.” Ibid- p liOO. “He spoke \ 
with such flocKis of tears as to move lus hearers to give the 
same signs of their conipunction .... nor wan ibcre any 
one whose speech, like his, melted his brethren to the grace^ 
of tears,” &c. Jbid. pp. .594, 5'i5. 

§ Jordanus, Acta S. Jhuninici, p Vendens Itbros, 

quos sibi opjndo neces8aiio.v possidebat, dedit jiauiierihus. 


Languedoc whose* inhabitants had not taken the 
sacrament for thirty years*. Children died wi- 
haptized f. To comprehend the agony with whieh 
the ix^ligioms and reflective of the middle-age beheld 
the souls of these jimotreiits sinking, through their 
parents’ impiety, into the bottomless gulf, t>ne must 
identify oncst'if with the feelings and belief of the 
time. 

Aware that the poorer among the noliles en- 
trusted the education of tlieir daughters to heretics, 
the bishop of Osina founded a monastery near 
Montreal, in order to withdraw them from this 
danger. St. Dominic gave all he possessed ; and 
hearing a woman say, tliat if she quitted the Alhi- 
geois she would be utterly destitute, he sought to 
sell himself as a slave that he might have where- 
withal to restore tliis soul, too, to (iodij.. 

po w:iT8 Atf 

or of logic of 

tljpujjlit. Besides, his alliance w illi itie hated Cis- 
tercians deprived Dominic’s words of all credit. 
He was even obliged to advise one of them, Pierre 
de Castelnau, to absent himself for a time from 
Languedoc : he would have fallen a victim to the f 
people. As to him, they abstained from laying|' 
hands on his person, hut threw dirt at him, spat' 
in liis fjice, and fastened, according to one of 
his biographers, straws to his back §. Transported 
out of his usual mildness, the bishop of Osma raised 
his hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ O Lord, let 
thy hand fall heavily ujwh them: chastisement 
alone cun open their eyes 

The catastrophe of the South might have 
been foreseen from the moment 1 imoeent III. 
mounted the chair of St. Peter. The very year| 
that lie wa.s eli*eted ]) 0 ))e, ho wrote to the jirinces | 
missives breathing blood and destruetiou ^ ; and i 
liis w rath was inilameii to tlie utmoMt by Ilayinond 
VI., count of Toulouse, who succei drd his latluT 
in 11114. Ucconcilcd with the aiicH'iit enemies of 
liis hou.se, — the kings of Aragon, lords ot Lower 
Provenc(', and the kings of Knglaiui, dukes of 
(jiuyeiiue, — the count liad no longer any fears, and 
easi all reserve to the winds, in his l.,ai)guedo- 
ciau wars and those in Upjicr Provence, ho con- 


* I\-t. V<iU Sarn. c. 12 1 

t Ejiist S. Hernardi, aji (hiufred riaravalleiih 1 iii 
c. (!. — Cuill. dc Ihid I.aur c. 7. “The ni;;ht of i^'Horancc 
covered thi.s country; and tlic beast.s of llic fonst ol Hu* 
devil roamed there freely ” 

J Acta S Homin p 549. yeipsuin vcnuiml.irc decrevit. » 

- A woman coinnig to tell him that a brother of lipr'i, vias a| 
prisoner amonf? Ihe Saracens, SI. Dominic was for selling jj 
himself to runsoru luiu. 

§ Acta S. Domin. p. .570. Sputum et lutum aliaque \ilia 
piojicientes in euni, a tergo ethim in dtrisum sibi paleas 
alligantcs. • 

li Ibid p .549. Doniinc, mittc matium, et corrige eos, ut 
eis aaltem haec vexatio tribuat juteilectinn ! 

I! Innocent HI. wrote a letter to AVilhani, count of For- 
caiquier, abruptly exhorting him, without the customary 
greeting, to take the cross ; — “ Had the Lord visited thy 
deeds according to tlieir deserts, he w ould liave made thee 
as a wheel or as a straw before the wind, nay, would have 
redoubled his thunders so as to sweep thy iniquity from the 
face of the earth, and that the just iniglit wash their hands 
in thy sinful biooil. We and our predecessors .... not 
only would have anathematized thee (as wc have done;, hut 
would have armed all nations to destroy thee.” Kjiist. 
liinoc. 111. t. i. p. 239, ann. 1198. 



RAYMOND, COUNT OF TOULOUSE. 


His excommunication 
and submission. 


230 Charges against Raymond. 


stantly employed the routiers, banned by the 
Church ^ ; and j)ushcd his inroads without distinc- 
tion of lay or church lauds, or respect for Sunday 
or for Lent, expelling the bishops, and surrounding 
himself with heretics and Jews. 

“ At first from his cradle, he cherished and even 
made much c)f the heretics; and having them in his 
territories, he honoured them in every way. Even 
to tliis day, from what I hear, he takes heretics 
everywhere about with him, in order that if he 
happen to die, he may breathe his last in their 
hands. He said one day to the heretics, (I have it 
on good authority,) that he wished to have his son 
brtmglit up at Toulouse among them, in order that 
he might be reared in their faith ; let us rather 
say in their infidelity. One day, too, he said that 
he would give a hundred thousand marcs of silver, 
if one of liis knights would espouse the belief of 
the heretics, that he had often exhorted him so to 
do, and often had their doctrine preached to him. 
Moroovei', when the heretics sent him presents or 
provisions, he received them very graciously, pre- 
served them carefully, and would suffer no one to 
partake of them but himself and some of his inti- 
mates. Frequently, too, as we know for certain, 
he worshipped heretics, by kneeling to them, ask- 
ing tlieir blessing, and giving them the kiss of 
peace. Oikj day that the count was waiting to 
give audience to some persons who did not come, 
he exclaimed, ‘ It is clear that the devil made this 
world, since our wisKes ai-e ever disa})pointed.’ 
He also said to the venerable bishop of Toulouse, 
wlio liiinself told it to me, that the Cistercians 
could not work their salvation since their flocks 
were given up to luxury. Unheard-of heresy ! 

“ The count, moreover, invited the bishop of 
Toulouse to come to his palace at night to hear 
the heretics jiroach ; whence it is clear that he 
often heard them at night, 

“ One day he chanced to be in church during 
mass. Now he had wdth him a bufibon, who, as 
mountebanks of the kind are wont, made game of 
people by grinning like a histrion ; and when the 
officiating jiriest turned to the people and said, 
Jhminas robiseuwy the wicked count bade his buf- 
foon take off’ the pi'iest. He said once that he 
would rather he a certain heretic of Castres, in the 
diocese of Alby, whose limbs had been cut off, and 
who led a life of suffoi'ing, than be king or em- 
peror. 

“ His constant attachment to heretics is clearly 
provi'd by the fact that no legate of the Apostolic 
see could ever induce him to expel them from his 
territory, altlnmgh, at the instance of these legates, 
he took I know not how many oaths of abjuration. 

“ He manifested such contempt for tl)e sacra- 
ment of marriage, that wlienever his wife dis- 
pleased him, he put her away and to^k another, so 
that ho had four wives, three of whom are still 
alive. He married, firet, the sister of the viscount 
de Beziers, named Beatrice ; after her the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Cyprus ; after her the sister of 
Richard, king of England, and when she, who was 

* They were for the most part Aragonese. See Epist. 
Innoc. 111. 1. X. ep, 69, and the oath imposed by the pope 
on Raymond, in 1198—“ I am said to^have always cherished 
the heretics, and to have favoured them. ... 1 have main- 
tained routiers or maluad.-e .... 1 have put Jews in offices 
of public trust ’’ See, also, the Mandata Raymutido ante 
ahmhittonem. Ibid p. 317. 


his cousin in the third degree, died, he married ! 
the king of Aragon’s sister, who was his cousin in 
the fourth degree. 1 must not omit to mention, that 
he was frequently in the habit of pressing his first 
wife to take the veil, and when, comprehending his 
meaning, she put the question direct to him whether 
she should enter Citeaux, he said. No ; whether at 
Fontevrault, he still said, No ; and then, asking 
what it was he wished, he answered, that if she 
would consent to lead the life of a solitary, he 
would provide for all her wants, and so the matter 
was arranged. . . . 

He was always so great a voluptuary, and so 
lecherous, that in contempt of all Christian laws, 
he abused his own sister. From his childhood, he 
eagerly sought out his father’s concubines, and 
slept with them ; and no woman pleased him much 
except she had lain with his father. And therefore 
his father, as well on account of his heresy as of 
this enormous crime, often foretold him that he 
would lose his inheritance. The count had, be- 
sides, a wonderful liking for the routiers, by whose 
hands he despoiled churches, destroyed monaste- 
ries, and robbed his neighbours of all he could. 
Such was the way of life of this limb of the devil, 
this son of perdition, this first-born of Satan, this 
raging persecutor of the cross and of the Church, 
this support of heretics, this executioner of Catho- 
lics, this apostate covered with crimes, this sink of 
all sins. 

“ One day that the count w as playing chess with 
a certain chaplain, he said to him in the course of 
the game, ‘ The God of Moses, in whom you believe, 
cannot help you at this game,’ adding, ‘may that 
God never be my aid.’ Another time, as the count 
was about to proceed from Toulouse to Provence, 
to fight some enemy, rising in tlie middle of tlie 
night he repaired to the Inmse in which the Tou- 
lousan heretics were assembled, and said to them, 

‘ My lords and brothers, the fortune of war is 
uncertain ; whatever happen to me, I commit my 
soul and body to your keeping.’ And he took with 
him in this expedition two heretics, in lay attire, 
in order that if he fell, he might die in their hands. 
— One day that this accursed count w'as sick in 
Aragon, his malady becoming worse he had a lit- 
ter made, and was borne in it to Toulouse ; and 
when asked why ho had himself carried in such 
haste, although sufiering from serious illness, he 
replied, wretcli that he was, that it was ‘ because 
there are no Good Men in this land, in whose hands 
I can die.’ Now, the heretics are called Good Men 
by their followers. But he show’ed himself to he 
a heretic by signs and speech much more plainly 
still, for he said, ‘ I know that I shall lose my 
territory through these Good Men : well, I am 
ready to lose my land, and my head, too, for 
them.’ ” 

Whatever might be the truth of these charges, 
advanced by an iiritated enemy, he was trium- 
phant on the Rhone at the head of his army, when 
he received a terrible letter from Innocent III., 
predicting his ruin. The pope required him to 
desist from the war, to join with his enemies in a 
|crusade against his heretical subjects, and to throw 
fcpen his states to the crusaders. Raymond at 
Krst refused, was excommunicated, and submitted ; 
*but he sought to elude the execution of his pro- 
mises. The monk, Pierre de Castelnau, dared to 
upbraid him to his face with what he called his 
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perfidy, and the prince, unused to sucli langua<Tc, 
let fall words of wrath and vengeance, words, 
perhaps, like those levelled hy Henry II. at 
Thomas Becket * * * § . The result was the same. 
Feudal devotion did not suffer the slightest word 
of the suzerain to be spoken in vain ; and those 
whom he fed at his table believed that they 
belonged to him body and soul, not excepting tlieir 
eternal safety. One of Raymond’s knights over- 
took the monk on t)ie Rlione, and stabbed him f. 
The assassin found an asylum in the Pyrenees with 
the count de Foix, then a friend of the count of 
Toulouse, and wliose mother and'sister were heretics. 


Such was the beginning of this fearful tragedy 
(a.d. 1208). l miOfi anfe-4.1T.. would not be satisfied, 
like Alexander III., with tlie excuses and submis- 
sion of the prince, but had 

tliroughout the whole of the north of France by 
the Cistercians, The Latin conquest of Constan- 
tinopIeTiaiirTamiliarized men’s minds to a holy war 
against Christians. The proximity, too, was tempt-i 
ing. There \vjas, no nec es sit y to. crnRS the aefl.-f-andj 
paradise was offeredJ jor£I>»~wlw»-wouLI pilla ge_}iei -^ 
below .tlie.xifih 

Langji^doc. Humanity, also, was appealed to in 
order to steel men’s hearts. The legate’s blood 
called out for, it was said, the blood of the here- 
tics X- 

Vengeance, however, would have been difficult 
had Raymond VI. been able to avail himself of all 
his forSSSn^iU "ttJ contend, without taking precau- 
tions in other quarters, against the party of the 
Church. He. was pne of the mo st po weirf ul, mid, 
probably, the rie hest4jjdnce..fl£ Chrliifeijrom- "Count 
of Toulouse, mar(^uis of Upper Provence, master 
of the Quercy, Rouergue, and the Vivarais, he had 
purchased Maguelone, and the king of England 
had ceded him the Agenois, and the king of Ara- 
gon the Gevaiidan, as the dowries of their sisters. 
As duke of Narbonne he was suzerain of Nimes, 
Beziers, Usez, and of the countsliips of Foix and 
Comminges in the Pyrenees. But this vast power 
of his was not exercised every where by "the same 
title. The viscount de Bdziers, supported by his 
alliance with the count of Foix, refused to depend 
on Toulouse. Toulouse itself was a sor t of repu b- 
lic. In the year 1202, the consuls orithis city 
declare war, in Raymond’s absence, on the knights 
of Albigeois, and both parties choos e the count 
their arbiter and mediator § ; and in the time of 
his father, Raymond V., so startling an outbreak 
of political independence had accompanied the first 
symptoms of heresy, tliat the count himself solicited 
the kings of Fnuice and England to undertake a 
crusade against the Toulousaus and the viscount 

* Innoc. 1. xi. Epist. 28. Mortem est publice commi- 
natus. 

t Id. ibid. Inter costas inferius vulneravit. Chron. 
Langued. Ibid. 1 16. Ung gentilhome, servito d’eldit conte 
Ramon, donet d’ung spict k travers lo corps d'eldit Peyre de 
Castelnau. 

I Innoc 1 xi Epist. 28, ad Philipp. August. Eia, igitur, 
miles Christi ! eia, christiani.ssime princeps ! . . . . Cla- 
mantem ad te justi sanguinis vocem audias — Ad Comit. 
Baron , &c. Eia, Christi milites I eia, strenui militiae chns- 
tian»e tirones ! 

§ Hist. Gencr. du Languedoc, t. iii. p. 115. 


de Btfziers *. This crusade took place : but it 
was in his successor’s time, and to his cost. 

Nevertheless, the crusade began in Lower Lan- 
guedoc, Beziers, Carcassonne, Ac., where the here- 
tics most abounded. The pope would have run 
the risk of uniting the whole South against the 
Church, and of giving it a leader, if he liad aimed 
the first blow at the count of Toulouse, and he 
therefore feigned to accept his submission, and 
suffered him to do penance. Raymond abased 
himself before all liis people, and allowed tho 
priests to scourge him in tlie chui*ch in which 
Pierre de Castelnau was buried, and where they 
affected to make him pass before the tomb. But 
the most horrible ja naiice, was his undertaking ^ 
conduct in person the army of the crusadei's m 
pursuit of the heretics — he who loved them in his 
heart, and to lead them into the territory of his 
nephew, the viscount de Btfziers, wlio had tlio 
courage to persevere in protecting them. The 
wretched man thought he w.-is averting his own 
ruin by lending himself to that of his neighbour’s, 
and brought dishonour on his head for a day’s 
longer life f , ^ 

The young and intrepid viscount had prepared 
for the defence of Btfziers, and had thrown himself 
into Carcassoimo by the time the principal army of 
the crusaders had conic up, advancing on the side 
of the Rhone : others came by the Vtflay, and 
others by the Agenois. “ So great was the siege, 
as well in tents as flags, that all the world seemed 
to be there:}:. Philijipc- Auguste was not there ; he 
had at his sides two lanje, and ternlde king 

John and the emperor Otho, John’s nepliew. But 
tlie Fi’ench were there, if tlic king was not ||, and 
at their head, the archbishops of Reims, Sens, 
and Rouen, and the bishops of Autun, Clermont, 
Nevers, Bayeux, Liaieux, and Chartres, together 
with tlie counts of Nevers, St. Pol, Auxen’e, Bar- 
sur-Seine, Geneva, Foroz, and numerous barons. 
The mo.st powerful of these leadera was the duke 
of Burgundy. Tlie Burgundians knew the road to 
the Pyrenees : they had particularly distinguished 
tiiemselves in the Spanish crusades. A crusade 
preached by the Cistercians, was considered a 
national affair in Burgundy. Tho Germans and 
the Lorraiuei*8, neighbours of the Burgundians, 
took the cross in crowds ; but no province sent 
more skilful or braver men tn the crusade than 
the isle of France. The engineer to the crusade, 
who constructed the macliines and directed the 
siege, was a legist, master Theodisius, archdeacon 

• Ibid. p. 47. 

t Innoc. III. Epist. ii. p. 349. Quando principes cnxce 
signati ad partes nieas accedent, niandatis eorum parebo 

per omnia Petr Vail. Sam. c. 14. Associatur Christi 

militibus lyxstis Christi, rectoque gressu perveniunt ad 
Biterrensera civitatera. Chronic. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
xix. 118. 

J Chron Langued ap. Scr. R, Fr. xix. 121. Et fouc tant 
grand lo sety, tant de tendas que pabalhos, que senblava 
que tout lo monde fosse aqui ajustat. 

§ Petr. Vail. Sarn. c. 10. Rex autem nuncio domini 
papx tale dedit responsum, " quod duos magnos et graves 
habebat a lateribus leones.” 

11 Religion seems to have been of a more formal and 
severe cast in the north of Prance. In the time of Louis 
VI. fasting of a Saturday was disregarded ; but, in the reign 
of his successor, it was so strictly kept, that even buffoons 
and mountebanks were obliged to conform to it. Art de 
Verifier les Dates, v. 520. 
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of the church of Notre Dame at Paris ; it was he, 
too, who pleaded at Rome, before the pope, in jus- 
tification of the crusaders, (a. n. 1215 * * * § .) 

Of the barons, the most illustrious, not the most 
powerful, but whose name will ever be identified 
Iwitli this dreadful war, is Simon de Montfort, in 
Iright of his mother, earl of Leicester. The family 
of the Montforts seems to have been fiercely am- 
bitious. They traced up to a son of king Robert’s, 
or to the counts of Flanders, who sprang from 
thiarlemagne. Their grandmother, Bertrade, who 
deserted her husband, the count of Anjou, for king 
Philip[)e I., and governed them both at the same 
time, had endeavoured to poison her son-in-law, 
Louis-le-Gros, and to give the crown to her sons. 
Nevertheless, Louis trusted in the Montforta ; and 
it is one of them who is said to have advised him, 
after his defeat at Brenneville, to summon to* his 
aid the militia of the communes, under their paro- 
chial banners. In the thirteenth centuiy, Simon 
de Montfort, of whom we are about to speak, had 
all but got the crown of the South. His second 
son, seeking in England the fortune which he had 
missed in France, fought on the side of the English 
commons, and threw open to them the doors of 
parliament. After having had both king and king- 
dom in his power, he was oviur.ome and slain. His 
son (grandson of the celebrated Montfort, who was 
the chief in the crusade against the Albigeois) 
avenged him by murdering in Italy, at the foot of 
the altar, the nepliow of the king of England, who 
was retuniing from the Holy Land f. This deed 
laiined the Montforts X J a general horror being 
conceived of this accuraed race, whose name was 
connected with so many tragedies and revolutions : 
and, on the other hand, they were equally hated 
for being the supporters of the commons, and the 
exocutionei's of the heratics. 

Simoii do Montfort, the true leader of the war 
against tEe "AlTiTgeois, w^os a veteran of the crusades, 
hardened in the unsparing battles of the Templars 
and the Assassiu-s. On his return from the Holy 
Laud, he found at Venice the army of the fourth 
crusade on the eve of departure, but refused to 
accompany it to Constantinople, obeyed the pope, 
and saved the abbot of Vaux-Sernay, when, at the 
imminent hazard of his life, that prelate publicly 
read t(j the cxaisaders the ])a})al bull against this 
underUking §. This action rendered Montfort a 
marked ixian, and paved the way for his future 
greatness. After all, the praise of heroic virtues 
eannot be denied to this xlreaded executor of the 
decrees of the Church. Raymond VI. whose ruin 

* lie was,” says Pierre de Vaux Sernay, “a discreet, 
prudent man, lull of zeal in God’s business, and his ardent 
desire was to find some lefjal pictext for refnsintt the count 
the opportunity of justifying himself, which the pope had 
promised.” Cap. HSJ. 

t Montfort I’Amaury, near Paris. 

t ** 'I'o avenge on him the death of his father, who liad 
fallen tightiug against the Knglish king, he attacks him at 
the foot of the altar, and runs him through from side to side 
with his sword. He then left the church, without Charles’s 
daring to order him to be arrested. When at the door, one 
of his knights w ho waited for him outside said, ‘ What have 
you done/’ — ‘ Taken vengeance.’ — ‘ How so / Was not jour 
father dragged, a public spectacle, by the hair of his head/’ 
.... At these words, Montfort returns into the church, 
seizes the young prince’s corpse by the hair, and drags it to 
the public place.” Sismondi, Ilepubbques Italieimos. 

§ Petr Vail. Sarn. c. 20. 


was Moiitfort’s work, himself acknowledged the 
fact *. Not to mention his courage, his severe 
morals, and his invariable trust in God, he dis- 
played a care of the meanest of his followers before 
unknown to crusaders. His nobles and he having 
swam their horses over a river swollen by a storm, 
when it appeared that the infantry and the ailing 
were unable to cross it, Montfort immediately 
swam back, followed by four or five horsemen, 
and remained with the poor fellows, who were in 
danger of being attacked by the enemy f. He is 
also lauded for his humanity to the useless mouths 
turned out of besieged places in the course of this 
horrible war, and for the protection which he ex- 
tended to his female prisoners, whose honour he 
ever caused to be respected. His wife, Alice de 
Montmorency, was not unworthy of him ; and 
when the greater number of the crusaders had 
abandoned Montfort, she put herself at the head 
of a new army, and marclied it to her liusband J. 

The army assembled before Beziers was guided 
by the abbot of Citeaux, and by the bishop of that 
city, who had drawn up a list of those whom he 
devoted to death. The inhabitants refused to de- 
liver them up, and no sooner did they see the cru- 
saders marking out theil' camp, than they boldly 
sallied forth to surprise it. They little knew the 
military superiority of their enemies. The infantry 
were enough to repulse them; and before the knights 
could take any share in the action, they entered 
the town pell-mell with the besieged, and found 
ithemselves masters of it. Their only (iifficulty was 
■how to distinguish the heretics from the orthodox : 
1“ Slay them all,” said the abbot of Citeaux, “ the 
fLord will know his own §.” 

“ Seeing this, the inhabitants -withdrew, as 
many as could, men as well as women, into the 

I great church of St. Nazaire : the priests of wliich 
had the bells tolled until the butchery was com- 
pleted. Neither tolling of bells, nor priest in his 
sacerdotal vestments, nor clergyman, could prevent 
the whole of them being put to the sword. Not so 
much as one could escape. These murders and 


• Chron. Langued. — Guill. Podii Laur. c. 30. “I have 
heard the count of Toulouse speak in the highest terms of 
the con.slancy, foresight, valour, and all the princely quali- 
ties of Simon, his enemy.” 

t Petr. Vail. Sarn. c. (>8. “The river was swollen by so 
sudden and violent a storm, that none could pass it without 
risking the loss of life. In the evening, the noble count, 
seeing that almost all the knights and the flower of the 
army had sw'am the river and gained the castle, but that 
the footmen and invalids had been compelled to remain on 
the other side, called liis marshal and said, ‘ 1 shall return 
to the army ’ — to which the latter replied, ‘ How ! the entire 
strength of the army is in the fortress, and only pilgrims 
are left behind; besides, the river is so high and rapid that 
none can cross it, not to speak of the danger there would he 
of the Toulousans falling on you and cutting you olf!’— -hut 
the count replied, ‘ Far be it from me to do as you advise. 
What ! shall Christ's poor he exposed to death and the 
sword, and I remain in a fort! Happen what will, I com- 
mit myself to Gtwl, and will assuredly cross and share their 
fate ! ’ On the word, quitting the castle, he crossed the 
river, returned to the footnren, and, together with a few 
knights, not more than four or five, remained with them 
several days, until the bridge was repaired for them to 
pass.” 

J Hist, du Langued. 1. xxi. c. 84, p. 194. 

§ C.esax Heisteibae. 1. v. c. 21 Cajdite cos; novit 

eiiim Dominus qui sunt ejus. 
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pillage, and fire 
that it was all laid 
seen at the present day, and not a living thing re- 
mained in it. It was a cruel vengeance, seeing' 
that the count was not a heretic, nor belonged to 
the sect. There were present at this scene of de- 
struction the duke of Burgundy, the count of St. 
Pol, the count Peter of Auxerre, the count of 
Geneva, called Gui-le-Comte, and the lord of An- 
duze, called Pierre Vermont, with Proven9als, 
Germans, and Lombards, and men of every nation 
w ho had come, to the number, it is said, of morel 
than three hundred thousand, for the sake of parJ 
don 

Some state the p^rghrff^ at fii7t*y 

thougajid ; others say thirty-eight thousand. The 
executioner himself, the abbot of Citeaux, in hii ‘ 
letter to Innocent III., humbly admits that he wj 
unable to slay more than twenty thousand f. 

So great was the terror inspired, that all the 
towns were abandoned without an attempt at de- 
fence : the inhabitants fled to the moujitains. Car- 
cassonne, into which the v^couiit had thrown him- 
self, alone held out. In vain did his uncle, the 
king of Aragon, intercede for him with offere of 
giving up all the rest : the sole favour which he 
could obtain was, that the viscount might leav< 
the city in safety with twelve companions. “] 
would rather be flayed alivx',” exclaimed the bravei 
young mail ; “ the legate shall not lay hand on the] 
least of my followers, for ’tis I have brought themj 
into danger J.” However, so many men, women, 
and children from the country had taken shelter in 
the city, that it was impossible to hold out. They 

fli'd liv p-ownfK) Hnl fhr«>o le^gUCS 

uTidcr ground. The viscount demanded a sate con 
duH'fTidt he nuglit plead his cause before the cruj 
saders, and the legate had him arrested as a traitor 
Fifty prisoners are said to have been hung ; foui 
hundrtid burnt. 

All this blood tvould have been shed in vain, had 
not some one volunteered to prolong the cinisade, 
and to keep watch in arms over the dead bodies 
and ashes. But who would accept this rude task, 
consent to be lieir to bis own victims, establish 
himself in their desert houses, and don their bloody 
vestments? The duke of Burgundy would not; 
“ Metbinks,” he said, we have wrought the vis- 
count ill enough, without taking his heritage from 
him.” The counts of Nevers and of St. Pol said 
the same. After waiting to be preyed a little, 
Simon de Montfort accepted the office; and, oppor- 
tunely for him, the viscount de Bt^ziers, who was 
his prisoner, died shortly after §. Montfort had 
now only to procure the pope's confirmation of the 
legate’s gift : and he laid on each house lui annual 
tax of three deniers fur the benefit of the Church 
of Rome [j. 

However, territory bo acquired was not easily 


♦ Chron. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Pr. xix. 122. 
t Iiir.oc. III. 1. xii. Epist. 108. 

J Chron. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 124. 

§ Id. ibid. 128. Et moret, coma dlt es, prisonier, done 
foiic bruyt per tota la terra, qne lo dit conte de Montfort 
I’avia fait morir — “ It was rumoured throughout the land 
that de Montfort had put him to death.” 

U Preuves de THist du Languedoc, p. 213. 


preserved. Tlie crowd of crusaderB melted away. 
ilQtttfort had been the gainer, and might keep if 
he could. Of tliat inunense army, there only re- 
mained with him four thousand five hundred Bur- 
gundians juid Germans * ; and he stxtn had no more 
troops than what he was obliged to maintain at a 
heavy cost. Jhad t hen Jq_yait for a new cru- 
^ilk^_and to amuse tiitrcwnts-.3’'Toi®jaf? apt! of 
Foix, w hom he had at first tlireateiied. The latter 
torrk advantage of this rt*spitt) to rej|>air to PhiUpjre- 
Auguste, and then to Rome, to convince the pope 
of the purity of his faith. Innocent gave him af 
gracious reception, and referred him to his legates.! 
They, who had had the hint given them, contrived 
to gain still further time, and assigned him three 
months to work out his justification, laying down 
innumerable petty and vexatious conditions, which 
would serve them as handles for equivocation. At! 
the appointed time the unhappy Raymond liastenedi 
in the hopes of at length obtaining that absolution! 
wdiich was to secure liini rest ; but master Tbeodi- 
sius, who is chief manager, declares that all tlie 
conditions are not fulfilled. “ he said, “he 
has. failed in little .tbiiigs^ Jum. can _be found 
fa^fliful in gpcat.” The count could not refrain 
fronrie^s. “ Huwc.yer jm^Xnyprflow,” 

said the jiriest, with allusive mockery, “ tliey will 
not reach the Lord f.” 

"Meanwhile, Montfort’s wufo had brought him a 
new army of crusaders. T Jie heret ics, no longer 
daring to trust themselves to towns after the disas- 
trous fate of Bc^ziers and Carcassonne, lu|,d 
refiq pii in pome Ktrnug where a valiant nobi-| 

iity made common cause with them ; for like tlie 
Brotestants of the sixteenth century, they hsui 
many nobles of their j>arty. OufiLOf their principal 
retrtaJtiS..]SLaa4h^-4»«R€r M close to Nar- 

boime,* ; the archbishop and magistrates of which 
city, in the hope of diverting the crusade from 
themselves, had enacted stringent laws against the 
heretics, wlio, however, hunted out of the ancient 
territory of the viscount de Beziers, fled in crowds 
towards Narbonne. Shut up in numbers in the 
castle of Miuorvo, they could only subsist by forng- 
ing as far as the gates of the city. The NarbonneH©-; 
summoned Montfort, and aided him. The sieget 
was dreadful. The besieged neither hoped nor* 
wjslicd for j)it y. When driven to siiiTeiider, the 
Iegate~offered their lives to all who would recant ; 
and one of the crusaders expressing his indignation 
at this, “ Don’t distress yourself,” said the priest, 
“your prey will not escape, — not one will accept 
the offer In fact, these were IWfictg, that is* ; 
tlic highest in the heretical hierarehy, and th^- 
whole company of men and women, to the n umber 
of a hundred and forty, hunried to the funeral pil«,ij 
and fl irf>w theinselvea into it H. Montfort, pushing 
on to the S?)uth, laid siege to the stwing castle of 
Termes, another asylum of the Albigensian Church. 
It was thirty years since any deuizem of this castle 


• Cbron. Langued. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 128. 
i Petrus Vail. Sam. c. 39. In diluvio aquarum mnltaram 
ad Deum non approximabis. 
t Id. c. 37. 

§ Id- ibid. Ne timeatis, quia credo quod paucissinii coa- 
vertentur. 

II Id. ibid. Nec opus fuit quod nostri cos projicerent, 
quia obstinati in sua nequitia onines se in igiiera ultto pra!" 
cipitabunt. 
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had drawn nigh the communiun table. The ma- 
chines for battering down the place were con- 
structed by the archdeacon of Pans * * * § . Incredible 
efforts were required for its reduction. The be- 
siegers planted crucifixes on the top of the machines, 
in tile hope eitlitr of blunting the resistance of the 
besieged, or of reudei’ing them more guilty still if 
they persevered in defending tliemselves at the risk 
of striking Christ. Among those who were burnt 
when the place was forced, was one who professed 
a wish to recant Montfort insisted on his being 
burnt f: it is true that the flames refused to touch 
him, and only consumed his bonds. 

It was evident, that after having made himself 
master of so many strong places in the mountains, 
Montfort would descend into the plain, and attack 
Toulouse. In his alarm, tlie qq qnt ap plied to ^very 
one ; to the emperor, to the king of England, to 
the kings of France and of Aragon. The two first, 
threatened by the Church and by France, could 
give him no heli). Spain was occupied with the ad- 
vances of the Moors. Philippe- Auguste wrote in- 
I tercedingly to the pope. So did the king of Aragon, 
who endeavoured to gain over Montfort himself, 
coiisouting to accept his homage for the domains of 
the viscount de lldziers; and, to assure him of his 
good faith, he placed his own son in his hands At 
the same time, tlus-g«noro«s prince, desiring to 
show that he was willing to share the futtiuies of 
the r aiint of-Tyulon s e, wh at PVPr th ey be, 

g«y q lijni niipi of his ^\3lqr s in marr i age,, jyjLd.liMiQtlior 
to the- eemil’s eon, was '^terwards Ray- 

mond VII. § He repaired in person to intercede 
with the count in the council of Arles. But the 
priests had no entrails. The two princes were 
obliged to fly from the town without taking leave 
of the bishops, who sought to arrest them ||. The 
following are the rnntirmid»>’»» terrojitfi which 
they would have had Raymond submit 

“ That count Raymond shall lay down his arms 
without retaining one soldier or auxiliary ; that he 
shall not only submit absolutely and for ever to the 
Church, but repair and refund whatever losses she 
may have sustained by the war ; that in all his ter- 
ritories, no one shall ever eat more than two kinds 
of flesh ; that he shall hunt down and expel all 
heretics, and their allies and abettors ; that within 
a year and a day he shall deliver up to the legates 
and to the count de Montfort every person whom 
they or he shall name or require, to be punished 
or disposed of as may be thought tit ; that his sub- 
jects, whether noble or low-born, shall never wear 
any jewels or fine clothes, or any thing but sorry 
black cloaks (capes) ; that all his places of strength 
j shall be demolished, so as not to leave stone upon 
stone j that no relation or friend of his shall re.sidc 
dll any city, but in the country only, as villeins and 
peasants ; that no new tax shall be le\ ied by him, 
but that every head of a family in his territories 
bhall pay four deniei’S of Toulouse to the pope’s 
legate, or to whomsoever he may appoint ; that the 
tieuds shall be paM^over all his lands ; that neither 
the papal legate, ndr the count de Montfort, iior 
any of his people great or little, shall pay toll 

• Id. c. 41. 

t “ If he lies,” said Montfort, " he will deserve his fate. 
If in earnest, the fire will expiate his sins ” Id. c. 22. 

I Hist, du Languedoc, 1. xxi. c. 96. p. 203. 

§ Ciuill. de Pod. Laur. c. 18, 

I Hist, du Lang. 1. xxi. c. 98. 


for any thing they may take or want, in travelling 
through the countx*y under Ids jurisdiction ; — that 
when Raymond shall have complied with all these 
'demands, he shall associate himself with the 
^nights of St. John, and go into voluntary baiiish- 
inent, as a crusader, to the Holy Land, never to 
Return without the legate’s leave ; and finally, that 

i /hen he shall have complied with all the foregoing 
onditions, his lands and lordships shall not be re- 
stored to him until such time as the legate, or the 
count de Montfort, shall please 

S uch a was war Montfort still delayed 

to attack Toulouse ; but his minion, Folqu et, for- 
merly a-lroubadour, and now bisho p ‘orTonl^ius c. 
as wildly fanatic and revengeful as Teliacl ^ce 
been dissolute, exerted himself to the utmost in 
this city to promote the crusade. He org anized 
the Catholjlp^^iaxty there under the name of the 
White Company + ; which said company took up 
arms in the count’s despite to assist Montfort, then 
besieging the castle of LavaurJ. It was the re- 
fusal of assistance on this occasion, on the part of 
the city, which the latter made his pretext for ad- 
vancing on Toulouse, when he wished to take ad- 
vantage of an army of crusaders that had just 
arrived from the Low Countries and Germany, 
with the duke of Austria and other powerful lords. 
The priests abandoned Toulouse in solemn proces- 
sion, singing litanies, and devoting to death the 
people whom they deserted ; and the bishop ex- 
pressly petitioned the same fate for his flock as 
had befallen Beziei*s and Carcassonne. 

It was now clear that ambition and vengeance 
Iiad much more to do with all this than religion. 
This same year the monks of Citeaux seized on the 
bishoprics of Languedoc, and their abbot took the 
ai’chbishopric of Narbonne and the title of duke as 
well, in Raymond’s life-time, without shame or 
modesty §. Shortly after, Montfort, at a loss where 
to find heretics for a new army to kill that then 
arrived, led it into the Ag^nois, to carry on the 
crusade in an orthodox country il. 

On this, all the lords of the Pyrenees declared 
openly for Raymond. The counts of Foix, of 
Beanie, and of Comminges, joined him in forcing 
Simon to raise the siege of 'roulouso ; and de Mont- 
tort was on the eve of sustaining a decisive defeat 


■* Chron. Langued ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 136. 

t Praised by Dante. 

t “ At the taking of Lavaur,” says the monk of Vaux- 
Sernay, “ Aimery, lord of Montreal, and other knights, to 
the number of eighty, were dragged out of the castle, and, 
by the noble count’s order were immediately hung on gib- 
bets ; but as soon as Aimery, who w as the tidiest of them, 
had been hung up, the gibbets fell, not having been securely 
fixed in the ground. The count, seeing that this would 
occasion great delay, ordered the throats of all the rest to be 
cut ; and the order being extremely acceptable to the pil- 
grims (crusaders), the latter soon massacred them on the 
spot. The lady of the castle, who was Aimery's sister, and 
an accursed heretic, the count ordered to be thrown into a 
well, which was then filled up with stones. After this, our 
pilgrims collected the innumerable heretics who had filled 
the castle, and burnt them alive with extreme joy.” Petr. 
Vail. !Sarn c. 52. 

§ Hist, du Langued. 1. xxiii. c. 16, p. 223. 

11 However, they found seven Vaudois in the castle of 
Maurillac, whom they burnt, says Pierre de Vaux-Sernay, 
“ tri/A unspeakable jrp."~At Lavaur, as we have just seen, 
they had burnt innumerable heretics “u-ifA extreme joy." 
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at the hands of the first-mentioned of these counts, 
at Castelnaudary, when the skill and courage of 
his veteran troops recovered the day. These petty 
princes were encouraged by the interest which the 
greater sovereigns took more or less openly in 
Raymond. Savary de Maul^on, seneschal to the 
king of England, was at Castelnaudary with tlie 
troops of Aragon and of Foi.x *; but unhappily his 
master durst not exercise a direct interference, 
and the king of Aragon was constrained to join all 
his forces to those of the other Spanish princes, 
in order to repulse the formidable invasion of the 
Almohades, who w’ere three or four hundx'ed thou- 
sand in number. All the world knows how glori- 
ously the Span iards forced at las Nav^ |j=i T^f.aa 
the chains beTnnd w hich t he Mussulma ns sought to 
intrench themselves ; a victory wK'cH constitute d 
a .new era for Sp ain, and it hoheciWwa rd 

from llic oliUgiilion t»f dr fiMiiliiig y)un)pc_ag aih-»rj 
A frica : the strTI(‘ “orTact^Tuid irligiuns u:rs at uni 
en^TTluly l(L12I2.j » 

At this moment the reclamations of the king of^ 
Ai*agon in favour of his brother-in-law seemed to^ 
carry some weight. The pope hesitated for air' 
instant f. Th e king of €''rance made no secr et 
o f the interest Ho toii^k in Hiit the pope 

havhrg heeii confirmed in his first notions by those 
who profited by the crusade, t. li^ kinp nf 
felt that he must have recourse to force, and sent 
a defiflnp£ tn Si^^|pii The latter, ever as humble 
and prudent as he was brave, enquired of the 
monarch whether it were true that he had defied 
him, and in what he, the faithful vassal of the 
crown of Aragon, had been so unfortunate as to 
incur his suzerain’s displeasure. At the same time 
he held himself ready. The bulk of the people 
sided with his adversaries, and his followers were 
few ; but then they were either knights, cased in 
mail, and almost invulnerable, or mercenaries of 
tried courage, and who had grown old in this very 
war, whilst Don Pedro had only the militia of the 
towns, numerous, it is true, and a few troops of 
light cavalry accustomed to the desultory warfare 
of the Moors. The moral difference between the 
two armies was greater still. Mont fort’s 'men ha(J 
faith in their cause, had confessed, taken the Sacra* 
ment, and kissed their relics J. All historians, and 
even his son, represent Don Pedro as being busied 
with far different thoughts. 

“A priest came to warn the cohnt — ‘ Yournum-l 
hers are few com]mred with those of your oppo4 
nenta, among whom is the king of Aragon, aui 
experienced warrior, followed by his counts,'’ 


* Chron. Langued. ap, Scr. R. Fr. xix. H4. — Petr. Vail. 
Sarn. c. 57. 79. John formally resisted their laying siege to 
Marmande, and threatened to attack the crusaders. 

f He upbraided Montfort, “ with laying grasping hands 
even on such lands of Raymond’s as were not infected with 
heresy, and with having hardly left him any thing, save 
Montauhan and Toulouse. — .... Don Pedro of Aragon 
had complained of tlie unjust invasion of the possessions 
of his vassals, the counts of Foix, of Comminges, and of 
Bearn, and that Montfort had deprived him of his own 
domains, whilst he was occupied against the Saracens.” 
Epist Innoc. 111. 708—710. 

J Guill. de Pod. Laur. c. 21. Diem instantem exalta- 
tionis sanctse crucis hello crucifixi pugiles elegerunt, et 
factis confessionibus peccatorum, et audito ex more divino 
officio, cibo salutari altaris refecti, et prandio sobrio confor- 
tati, arma sumunt et ad prielium se accingunt. 


and by a large army ; you are unable to cope with 
the king, hacked by such a host.’ ‘ Read thi.'^,’ 
said the count, producing a letter, from which the 
priest learnt that the Aragonese monarch had 
sjduted the w ife of a noble of the diocese of Tou- 
louse, with the assurance that it was for her love 
he had come to drive the French out of the land, 
with other flatterie.s. Having read it, the priest 
enquired, * What do you infer from thi.s V ‘ What 
do 1 infer,’ replied Montfort, — ‘may God so aid 
me, as I have slight fear of a king who seeks to 
cross God’s designs for woman’s love ” 

Whether these things be tine or not, as soon as 

MiJlitforyamii 

’lyiHr feigned to ocTmie battle, iind 

drew off; when suddenly wheeling upon them with 
the w'hole of his heavy ca\alry, he lode tluin 
down, and slew.^ it i.s said, ipore than fifteen tl um - 
sjpid ; his own loss being cmifined n 

and one knight f. It bail been agreed by several 
of Montfort’s followers that they would seek out 
and attack the king of Aragon alone; one of them 
at first mistook for him one of his friends, who, Viy 
his orders, wore his arms, hut siton exelaimed, 

“ The king is a better knight than this;” on wliieh 
Don Pedro pricked towards him, crying out, “ I 
am t he king.” and fell as lie spoke, pierced b)’ 
nni^liajilds. 

llie memory of this prince was long and dearly 
cherished ; a brillant troubadour, a faithleas hus- 
band, but who could have bad the heart to remem- 
ber tliat ? Wlien Montfort saw him stretched on 
the ground, and easily distingni.shed from the rest 
by his lofty stature, the fierce genei’al of the Holy 
Ghost could not but let fall a tearj. 

^ IMfe Cliiircb Koeiwed vp».^.ori(ms m the South of 
France, ai^ in tlie. Greek There remained i 

its "Northern enemies— the heretics of Flanders, n 
the excommunicated John, and the aiiti-Cuesar, M 
f)tho. 

For five y^rsj 120a ^l2i^lJEaiglamIliad enter- 
tained no ^latlons wkli^ the^^JjoJj^age. The sepa- 
ration was, apparently, as comjilete as it w’as in 
the sixteenth century. Innocent had pushed John 
to extremity, and had raised against him a new 
Thomas Beeket. In the year 120B, precisely at 
the period tlnat the pontiff begun the crusade in 
the South of France, he commenced one under a 
less warlike form against the king of England, by 
elevating an enemy of his to the primacy. Inde- 
pendently of his position as head of the Anglican 
Church, the archbishvp of Canterbury was, as we 
have seen, a political personage also. He, much 
more than the royal earls and lieutenants, was the 
head of Kent\a% \ of those southern counties of Eng- 
land which constituted the most refractory portion 
of the kiiif^ora, and the most imbued with the old 


' Id. ibid. 


“Quid.voio dicere? S5c Deus mead 


I juvet, quod ego regein non vereor, qui pro una venit contra 
j Deum meretrire ! (’-omment. del rey en Jaeme, c. 8. (quoted 
, in I’Hist. Generale du Languedoc, t. iii. p. 255.) “ He had 
I passed the night with one of his mistresses, and was so ex- 
I hausted, that whilst hearing mass, previous to the engage- 
j ment, he could not stand whilst the gospel was being read, 
' but was obliged to sit down.” 

t Petr. Vail. Sarn. c. 72.— Guill. Pod Laur. c. 22. — Guill. 
Brito. 

t Petr. Vall. Sam. c. 72. Videns regem prostratum, de- 
scendit de cquo, et super corpus defuiuti planctum lecit. 

5 See note, p. 239. 
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British and Saxon spii*it. The primate of England 
shows to 118 as the de^iository of the national liber- 
ties — analogous to the Justiza of Aragon. It was 
of the first importance to the monarch to have tlie 
office filled by one on whoiB^ho -eoMid 4ep«iid, and 
h^ a lways no minaWd to i t through his ^^elat es, 
'fnrTns Norman 


thaT is, througTTms Norman church. ~~ BuF”lhe 
monks of St. Augustin’s at Canterbury ever pre- 
-tested against such eh'ction in favour of the imjire- 
Rcriptihlt! right of their house, the primitive me- 
tropolis of English Cliristianity. The voice of these 
poor Kentish monks was the only one that revived 
the memory of the ancient protest of the people, 
and box’C witness to an ancient riglit of the con- 
quered. 

Innocent took advantage of this disputed point. 
;Hq dedaxfid.iaJuy.qur of tlie monks; and when 
the latter could not agree among tliemselves, he 
annulled the first elections, and without waiting 
for the king’s authority, which he had sent for, jic 
cau sed the delegates of the monks to elec t at Rom e. 
imderTusimmediate supermlehdence, Qu^jjJLiXttllo’s 
personal enemies, a learned ecclesiastic, like Becket 
of as is proved by his n;pne of Jl^ang - 

ton. lie was first professor, then chancellor oftne 
university of I’aris. We have of his some gallant 
versos addressed to the Virgin Mary. John no 
sooner learnt tlmt the archbishop was consecrated, 
than he banished the monks of Canterbury, 
laid hand on their possessions, and swore that if 
the pope should lay the kingdom under interdict, 
he would confi.scate tlic goods of all the clergy, 
and cut off the nose and ears of every Romish 
priest lie should find in England. i £lic interd ict 
came, an d ex<,;Qmmunication ns well . Jlut noT)i)e 
durst acquaint the mng Svlth ritner — Effectl sunt 
quasi canes muti, non audades latrare (they wcto as 
dumb dogs, afraid to bark). The terrible news 
was whispered from one to the other ; but none 
dared promulgate it or conform to it. Arch- 
j deacon CeofiVoy having resigned the exchequer, 
John bad him crushed to death with a leaden 
cowl ; and fearful of being deserted by bis 
barons, be bad required hostages of them. They 
durst not refuse to take the communion with him. 
He boldly took upon liimself the part of the 
adversary of the Church, and rewarded a priest 
who had preached to tlie people that the king was 
God’s scourge, and was to be endured as the in- 
strument of the divine wrath. This hardiieas of 
heart and show of security on Jolin’s part awoke 
terror ; he seemed to delight in the struggle. He 
idevoured at his ease the goods of the Church, 
^violated maidens of high birth, bought soldiers, 
and mocked at every thing. Money he took at 
iwill from priests, towns, and Jews : the latter he 
imprisoned when they refused advances^, and had 
■heir teeth extracted one by one *. Fiv^ years did 
me laugh at God’s wrath. His oath was “ By God’s 
teeth,*" Per dentes Dei f It was the last out- 

break of that Satanic spirit which we have re- 
marked in the English monarchs, and which was 


• Cbionlc. de Mailtos, ap. Scr. R. Ft. xix. 249.— Math. 
Paris, p. 160. Jussit rex tortoribus suis, ut diebus singulis 
unum ex roolaribus excuterent dentibus. . . . The poor Jew 
'thus lost one of his double teeth daily, but on the eighth 
day gave in, and delivered up his money. 

t Hi» father’s oath was “By God’s eyes! (Par les jeux 
de Dieu.“) Epist. Sancti Thoinie, p. 493, &c. 


exemplified in the furious rages of William Rufus 
and of Coeur-de-Lion, in Becket’s murder,' and in 
the parricidal wars of the family — “ Enilf be tJum 
my good 

Nothing was to be feared so long as France and 
the rest of Europe were wholly occupied in the 
crusade against the Albigeois. But as Montfort’s 
success became undoubted, John’s danger in- 
creased +. It was felt that this time of terror, this 
living without God, — the priests officiating under 
pain of death, could not last. When, at a later 
period, Henry VI II, withdrew England from the 
papal jurisdiction, it was by malting himself pope. 
This was not feasible in the thirteenth century, 
and John did not attempt it. tlw year 121 2, 
I nnoceu LLJU.. secu re of the .gjoiith. pi^eaeb^ n 
|Cru8iu]c agai nsjj^John, ami charged the king of 
Ibrancewitli tlie execution of the apostolic sen- 
ftcncc t. Philippe assembled an immense fleet and 
army. On his side, John is said to have assembled 
sixty thousand men at Dover; but out of this large 
number he could rely on hut few. He was brought 
to a sense of the dangerous predicament in which 
ho stood by the pojio’s legate, who had crossed the 
llstrait. The court of Roiac sought to hunihlc John, 
"but not to give England to the king of France. 
John , therefore, submitted, did homag e to the ]»ope, 
1^ g»g 9 Jtcd to pay Jnm a yea ^ tribute of a tfidir- 
pnd gold marFs „Bter)ing §. There w^as nothing 
(disgrivceTuT'iir the ceremony of feudal homage. 
Kings were often vassals of barons possessed of 
little power, holding lands of them in fee. I’lio 
English king had always been the vassal of the 
French sovereign for Normandy or Aquitaine. 
Henry II. had done liomage for England to Alex- 
ander III. ; and Richard, to the ein])eror. But 
times had changed. The barons affected to believe 
their king degraded by liis subnns.sion to the 
jiricsts II ; and he himself could hardly restrain his 


♦ Paradise Lost, B. iv. v. 110. — It is to be regretted that 
Shakt.peare did not \ enture on giving a second part of King 
John. 

t The king of F.ngland was the personal enemy of the 
Montforts Simon’s grandfather, the earl of Leicester, had 
dared to lay hands on Henry II. Simon’s brother, by the 
mother's side, one of the most valiant knights engaged in 
the battle of Miiret, was that Guillaume des Barres, who 
wre.stled, in Sicily, in presence of the French and English 
armies, with llichaTd Coeur-de-Lion, and in whose vast 
bodily strength the latter had the mortification of finding 
his equal —Simon de Montfort’s second son will, as we have 
said, carry on, in the name of the English commons, ^ 
family struggle against John’s sons. John dared not sewo 
troops to the support of his brother-in-law, Raymond, but 
he displayed the greatest indignation against such of his 
barons as joined Montfort, and, when he arrived in Guyenne, 
they quitted the army of the crusaders to a man. It was 
some of John’s own court W'ho defended Castelnaudary and 
Marmande against Montfort. 

J Math. Paris, p. 232. 

§ Ryraer, t. 1. P. i. p. 111. Johannes Dei gratia rex 
Anglise .... Iiber6 concedimus Deo et SS. Apostolis, etc., 
ac domino nostro papae Innocentio ej usque Catholicis suc- 
cessoribus totum regnum Anglise, et totum regnum Hiber- 

nias, etc ilia tanquam feodatarius recipientes. . . . 

Ecclesia Romana mille marcas sterlingorum percipiat an- 
nuatim, etc. 

II Math. Paris, p. 271. “ Thou, John, of evil memory for 
ever, hast taken upon thee to make thy kingdom — free 
from remotest antiquity — the handmaid of another, and 
from flee ruler bast become the tributary, the factor, and 
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rage. A heniiit liad jn^yphesied that on Ascension- 
day John would cease to be king; to prove that 
ho was still so, he had the prophet dragged to 
jyJeces at a horse’s tail. 

PhilipjMi- Auguste would perhaps have invaded 
England notwithstanding the legate's prohibitions, 
had not the count of Flanders deserted him. From 
an early period, Flanders and England had en- 
joyed a mutxial trade : the Flemish artisans could 
not do without Englisli wool. The legate encou- 
raged Philippe to turn this largo army against the 
Flemings (the orthodoxy of the weavers of Ghent 
and Bourges was hardly in better repute than that 
of the Alhigeois of Languedoc*), and he at length 
invaded Flanders, and committed fearful ravages 
there. Damme was given up to plunder ; Ca.ssel, 

Ypres, Bourges, and Glient, held to rausoin. The 
French wore besieging the latWr towui when they 
were apprized that the English fleet had blockaded 
theirs. They were compelled to burn it to prevent 
its failing into John’s hands, and took their re- 
venge by firing Damme and Lille i. 

This same winter John tried a desperate experi- 
ment. His brother-in-law, the count of Toulouse, 
had just lost all his hopes with the disastrous battle 
of Muret, and the death of the king of Antgon 
(Sept. 12th, 1213) ; and John must have repented 
his having allowed the Albigeois to bo cnished, 

W'hn would have been his best allies, ilo sougb tlj jiied in hie answers, he would no moie trust ('hristian, and 
others in Sp ain agd in reporte<(^ toljr aheve all would tuist no piiw.sl. Kobert swore by his erred 

’ ’ ’ e ven to W that he would answer lii.s (luestions truly; and then went on 


the vassal of slavery.” The Latin, the rude strength of 
uhieh jt is almost irnpo.s.sible to transfer, is a.s follows Tu, 
Johannes, luguhris meniori.c pio futnris sa'culis, ut terra 
tiia, ah antiquo libera, ancillaret, exeogitasti, factus de rege 
liberrimo tributarius, firmarius, et vasallus servitutis. 

• See above, p. 209. 

+ Where, however, French was the tongue generally 
spoken. 

J Math. Paris, p. 1G9, “ He therefore despatched in all 

haste trusty messengers, that is to say, Thomas Ilardingu n, 
and Ralph, son of Nicholas, both knights, and a clerk, named 
Robert of London, to the admiral, th^. jjieatJkiog of Africa, 
M orocc o, and Spain, commonly called MiraiuufMlin, with 
the'^er of himself and of his kingdom, which he under- 
took, should such be his pleasure, to hold of him as his 
tributary ; furthermore, offering jo forsa ke Christiani ty, 
which he professed to look upon as vanity, for the law of 

Mahomet They delivered a deed to this effect from 

the king, which was faithfully translated to tht admiral by 
an interpreter. This read, the monarch closed a book which 
lajf open before him, for he was studying on a seat near his 
delft'l ; He was a man of middle height and age, of quiet 
demeanour, and of wdse and fluent discourse. After having 
reflected for a time, he said, ‘ I was just now reading a bool^ 
written in Greek by a wise and Christian Greek, name<9 
Paul, with whose deeds and words I am much pleased. But 
I have one fiault to find with him : it is, that he did no| 
cleave to the law under which he was bom, but passed un4 
der another like a deserter and runaway. And this I say in 
allusion to your master, t he king thi^ English, who, born 
under the_piou8 and holy law of the Ctimtians, yeLkurps, 
as he ts, lo desert it for another.’ He 
added, ‘ God, who TfhoWS all, knoiS'8 A"Ml Had 1 not beenl 
brought up under the law of Mahomet, I would choose th« 
Christian in preference to every other, and would eagerly^, 
embrace it.’ Then he enquired what kind of man the king 

of England was, and what his kingdom might be 

Heaving a deep sigh, the monarch replied, ‘ Never have I 
read or heard of any king possessing so fine a kingdom, and 
so submissive and obedient a one, desiring to be tributary 


himself, and give himself to tlio devil rather than to 
the Church. 

Meanwhile ho took a new army into pay (his 
own having deserted him after the last campaign) ; 

instead of independent, a slave instead of a freeman, a\ 
wTetch insteiui of an honoured man!’ .... He then en-^] 
qnired, but contemptuously, lii.s age, siw, cojiduct in the 
held. The answer was, that John was turned of fifty, was 
already grey-hended, strongly made, not tall, hut rather 

hugely ajid rohu^tly limbed Ruminating then upon 

the en\ oys’ answers, the admiral, after n short silence, said 
indign.mtly and with a sneer of contempt — ‘This is not nj 
king, but a decrcpid and imbecile kiu;ilct (roitelet), on whoinj 
I cannot waste a thought— ho i.s unw^orfhy rny alliance !’ 
Then, looking askance at I'homas and Ralph, he exclaimed, 

• .Seek my presence no more, ncrer again set eyes on my 
face.’ As the envoys were withdrawing in confusion, the 
king vva.s struck with the appcar.ance of Kobeit the clerk, 
the third ainbiissador, w-ho was a httlo. dark man, with one 
arm longer than the other, his fingers disproportioiied, and 
two of them webbed together, and with a Jewish countO' 
nance. Reflecting that so sorry a personage would not have 
been chosen for .so nice a busine.ss, except he w'cre upright, 
skilful, and intelligent, and judging from his tonsure that 
he was a priest, he called liim to liim— for, whilst the others 
had spoken, Robert had kept silent and apart — , . . . The 
king asked lum whetlier John had any good qualities, 
whether he had begotten vigorous children, .and whether the 
generative faculty were strong in him, adding, that if Robert 


to say, that John was rather tjrant than king, that he ruined 
rather than governed his people, fh,it he oppressed his own 
and cherished foieigners, that he was a lion to his subject s, 
a lamb to foreigners and rebels, w ho liad lost by his eft'emi 
nacy the duchy of Normandy and many other territories, 
and that he thirsted to lose or to ruin the kingdom of 
England, insatiably greedy of money, and a waster of his 
patrimony ; that he had Ivegotten few, or rather, no vigorous 
offspring, but only such as were well worthy of their sire 
{sed patrixanica)-, that he had a wife hated by, and hating 
him, incestuous, a witch, and an adultress, and proved a 
thousand times guilty of these crimes ; tliat the king, her 
husband, had had her lovers strangled upon his bed ; that 
the king himself had dishonoured the w-ives of many of his 
nobles, and even of his own relations, and hiul debauched 
his own daughters, and his marriageable sisters ; that, as 
regarded the Christian faith, he w'as, as the atlnpral had just 
been to‘d, fluctuating and full of doubt.' On hearing these 
things the admiral conceived not contempt merely, but hor- 
ror of John, and cursed him after the manner of his law, and 
said, ‘ Why do these miserable English suffer such a man to 
reign over them ? They must be womanish and slavish ! 
‘7'he English,’ replied Roliert, ‘are tlie most patient of men 
until insulted and injured beyond all bounds. But now, 
like an elephant or a lion roused to rage by the sight of his 
blood, their wrath is up, and they long, rather late it is true, 
to shake ofi the yoke which is crushing them to earth.’ The 
admiral launched into invectives against the too great 
patience of tjm English : according to the interpreter, who 
was present The whole of the time, it was against their 
cowardice rather than patiepoe. — He dismissed Robert, 
loaded with presents of gold and silver, jewels, and silk 
stuffs; but the other deputies without presents or farewell. — 
King John was deeply mortified at the adrairp’^^qpntemp 
t uDua of M s and the failure of his project.— 

Robert behaved right liberally fO the king In regard' to'the 
gifts he had received, and John, on his part, honoured him 
above the rest, and bestowed the guardianship of the abbey 

of St. Alban’s upon him, although it was not vacant 

He related to some of his Mends the story of the gifts he 
received, and of the secret conversation he had had wdtii the 
admiral ; and, amongst them was Matthew, who writes and 
tells this.” 
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he sent subsidies to his nephew Otho * * * § , and raised 
all the princes of Belgium. Crossing the sea in the 
heart of winter (about Feb. 15th, 1214), he landed 
jat Rochelle, and was to attack Philippe by the 
! South, whilst the Germans and Flemings were to 
fall upon him on the North. Tlie time was well 
chosen. The Poitevins, already wearied of the 
French yoke, rAllied in crowds around John. On 
the other hand, the northern lords were alarmed 
at the increase of the kingly power. Philippe had 
stripped the count of Boulo^e of five of his count- 
ships. The count of Flanders vainly solicited the 
restoration of Aire and St, Omer. The hatred of 
the Flemings to the French had been exasperated 
to the highest pitch by the events of the last cam- 
paign. The counts of Limbourg, Holland, and 
Louvain, had entered this wide spreading league, 
although the latter was Philippe’s son-in-law. 
There was, besides, Hugh de Boves, the most cele- 
brated of all the leaders of the routiers ; and, 
finally, the poor emperor of Brunswick, who was 
himself only a routier in the service of his uncle, 
the king of England. The aim of the confederates 
is said to have been no less than the division of 
France. Paris was to have fallen to the share of 
the count of Flanders, and the count of Boulogne 
was to have had Peronne and the Vermandois. 
In imitation of John, they would have bestowed 
the goods of the Church on their armed retainers f. 
A T he battle of ^tnuvln es. notwithstanding its cele- 
Writy anoTR^ national feeling with which it is 
Regarded, does not seem to have been a very consi- 
derable action. Each army, probably, did not 
exceed fifteen or twenty thousand men Philippe 
had sent the better part of his knights against 
John, and his army, which he commanded in 
person, consisted partly of the militia of Picardy. 
The Belgians allowed him to lay their lands waste 
royally § for a month’s space, and he was on the 
eve of returning without having seen the enemy, 
when he encountered him between Lille and 
Tournai, near the bridge of Bouvines (Aug. 27th, 
1214). The details of the battle have been handed 
down to us by an eye-witness, Guillaurae-le-Breton, 
Philippe’s chaplain, who kept behind throughout 
the engagement ; but, unhappily his account, evi- 
dently warped by flattei’y, is much more so by the 
classic servility with which the historico-poet fan- 
cies himself obliged to model his Philippide on the 
jEneid. Philippe must, one way or other, be 
.Eneas, and the emper<»r, Turnus. All that we 
can receive as certain is that, at first, our militia 
W'ere thrown into disorder, and that the men-at- 
arms made several charges, in one of which the 
French king nearly lost his life — being dragged to 
the ground by footmen, armed with barbed 
spears. The emperor Otho had^,, his horse 
wounded by Guillaume des Barres, Simon de 
Montfort’s brother, the lion-hearted Richard’s 
opponent, and was borne off by the press of his 
own routed and flying soldiei’y. The glory of cou- 
rage, though not the victory, remained with the 
Brabant routiers. These old soldiei's, five hundred 
in number, would not surrender to the French, 

* Math. Paris, p. 158. 

f Id. p. 715. Otho had declared that an archbishop was 
only to have twelve horses, a bishop six, an abbot three. 
Urspr. 326, ap. Bauraer, Hohenstaufen. 

I Sisnnondi, Hist, des Franfais, p. 356 

§ Guillelm. Brito, p. 94. 


Provisions of the /a. n. 1214, 

charter. \ 1215. 


whom they forced to put them to the sw^ord. The 
knights made a less obstinate resistance, and num- 
bers were taken prisoners : when once dismounted, 
encumbered as they were with heavy armour, they 
could not help themselves. Five counts fell into 
Philip’s hands : those of Flanders, Boulogne, 
Salisbury, Tecklembourg, and Dortmund ; as their 
subjects did not ransom the two first, they re- 
mained his prisoners — the other three he gave to 
the militia of the communes engaged in the battle, 
to hold to ransom. 

John was not more successful in the South than 
Otho in the North ; though he at first met with 
rapid success on the Loire, taking St. Florent, 
Ancenis, and Angers. But the two armies were 
scarcely in presence, ere a panic terror made them 
both tui’n their back at the same time. John lost 
quicker than he •had gained. The Aquitanians 
gave Louis quite as good reception as they had 
done him ; and John, thinking himself fortunate in 
the pope’s procuring a truce for him at the cost of 
forty thousand marks of silver, returned to England, 
conquered, ruined, and without resources. It was 
a fine opportunity for the barons ; and they seized 
it. In the month of Januar y. 12(5. an d, again, on 
the 1 5th of June of the same year, theyjnade him 
sign the lamous M apm, Char ta. Langton, arch- 
bishop 15fnCahWbury^ ex-professor of the 
university of Paris, pretended that the liberties 
claimed of the king, were no other than the old 
English liberties, already recognized by Henry 
Beauclerc in a similar charter*. John promised 
ithe barons never to attempt the compulsory mar- 
riage of their daughters and widows, and to restrain 
;he waste committed by guardians in chivalry ; 

I ihe burgesses, to respect their franchises ; freemen, 
to permit them to go and come, at their pleasure ; 
ko secure them all from arbitrary imprisonment 
md spoliatioM ; to restrain excessive amercements, 
&nd, “ in every case, to exempt from seizure the 
^ontenement f (a w'ord expressive of chattels neces- 
jsary to eacli man’s station, as the arms of a gentle- 
man, the merchandize of a trader, the plough and 
waggons of a peasant) to levy no aid or escuage 
— except in the three feudal ca.ses of aid J— with- 
out the consent of the barons in parliament, and to 
abolish the injustice of royal purveyance. The 
'* court of common pleas, instead of following the 
I king’s person, was fixed at Westminster, in the 
( heart of the city, and under the eyes of the peoj)le. 
^Finally, the judges, constables, and bailiffs were 
ihenceforward to be men skilled in the law ; a pro- 
Ivision which alone effected a complete transfei* {of j 
khe judiciary power into the hands of the clcrllvs, 
the legists, and men of inferior condition. The 
privileges granted by the monarch to his immediate 
rassals, they, in their turn, were bound to con- 
^de to those who held immediately of them. 
fThus, for the first time, the aristocracy felt that it 
pould only strengthen its victory over the king, by 
Exacting security for all freemen. On that day 
the ancient opposition between the conquerors and 
the conquered, between the sons of the Normans 
and those of the Saxons, ceased, and for ever. 

• Hallam suspects a pious fraud here. See note at p. 443, 
vol. ii. of State of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

+ Id. ibid. p. 450. 

t (These were a knight’s personal captivity, the knight- 
hood of his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter.) Trakslator. 
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When the charter was jireseuted for his signa- 
ture, John exclaimed, “ They might as well ask me 
for my crown He signed, however, and then 
burst into an ungovernable fit of rage, gnawing 
straw and wood, like a caged beast gnawing the 
bars of its den. As soon as the barons had dis- 
banded themselves, he made it known throughout 
the continent that adventurers from all countries — 
Brabaiiters, Flemings, Normans, Poitevins, Gas- 
cons — desirous of service, would be w’elcome in 
England to take the lands of his rebellious barons 
for themselves f ’• he burned to repeat on the Nor- 
mans William’s conquest of the Saxons. Numbei-s 
obeyed the call ; and the barons, in alarm, applied 
for aid to the Scotch and French kings. The 
latter’s son had married Blanche of Castile, John’s 
niece ; but this pi'incess was not her uncle’s imme- 
diate heir, and could not give her husband a claim 
to whicli she was herself unentitled. Besides, the 
pope interfered. He considered that the archbishop 
of Canterbury had proceeded too far against John; 
and forbade the French king to attack his brother 
of England, the Church’s vassal. Nevertheless, the 
young Louis, Philippe’s son, crossed into England, 
at the head of an army, in Signed disobedience to 
his father’s commands J. All the counties of 
Kentia§, the archbishop himself, and the city of 
London declared for the French ; and John was 
once more abandoned and alone — an exile in his 
own kingdom — and compelled to seek his daily 
bread in plunder, like the leader of a band of 
routiers. Every morning, he used to burn down 
the house where he had passed the night. He 
spent some months in the Isle of Wight, living on 
piracy : yet he had with him a large amount of 
treasure, on which he relied for hiring moi* * * § e iner-v 
cenaries. He lost it in crossing a river |1, andM 
then, bereft of every hope, was seized with a feverJ 
and died. For the French, this was the worsti 
event that could have happened. John’s son,^ 
! Henry III., was innocent of his father’s crimes a 
j and Louis, quickly finding the whole kingdom rallyi 
j against him, was too happy to secure his safe , 
1 return to France, by renouncing all claims to the j 
j English crown 

I Innocent HI. had died two months before king 


• It is laid down in Magna Charta that if any of its pro- 
visions be violated by the king's ministers, the matter shall 
be referred to the council of twenty five ban ns. “Then 
they, with the commonalty of the whole kingdom, shall 
harass and pursue in every way, that is, by the taking of 

our castles, &c ” The first attempt to gain security, 

is the consecration of civil war, Essais de Guizot, p. 439 
441. 

t Math, Paris, p. 225. , 

t Math. Paris, p. 236. The court of peers had assembled j 
at Melun. Louis said to Philippe— “ My lord, I am your 
liege man for the fiefs you have bestowed on me on this 
side of the sea, but, with regard to the kingdom of England, 

it belongeth not to you to decide I only ask you to 

throw no obstacle in the way of my enterprise, for I am de- 
termined to fight unto death, if need be, to recover my wife’s 
inheritance.” The king declared that he would give his son 
no support. 

§ (M. Michelet would seem to have fallen into some 
strange mistake with regard to the extent of the ancient 
kingdom of Kent. See note at p. 196.) Tbauslaxor. 

II (The Welland, near its junction with the Wash. See 
the account in Lingard, vol. iii. p. 90.) 

To believe the English, he even promised to restore, on 
hi.s accession, the conquests of his father. 


John (the dates of their deaths are July 16lh and 1 
October 19th, 1216), as great and ns triumphant ! 
as the enemy ♦if the Church was fallen. And yet 1 
this victorious close had its sting. What was there 
for him to wish ? he had crushed Otho, and made 
an emperor of his young Italian, Frederick II. ; 
the deaths of the kings of Aragon and of England 
had shown the world the danger of trilling with 
the Church ; the hci’esy of the Albigeois had been 
drowned in such 8ea.s of blood, that no fuel could 
be found for the funeral pile — what then was left 
this gn at and terrible ruler of the world and of 
human thought to desire 1 

Only one thing — that one vast, infinite thing, 
whose want nothing can supply — his own approba- 
tion, faith in himself. Perhaps, his confidence in, 
the principle of persecution was not shaken ; but 
through the shouts of victory there stole into his 
ear a confused cry of the shedding of blood, an 
accusing wail — low, gentle, modest — but the more 
terrible therefore. When they came to tell him, 
how his Cistercian legate had in his name slaugh- 
tered twenty thousand human beings in Bdziers,* 
and Ikjw bishop Folquet had put ten thousimd to 
death in Toulouse, could he make sure that in, 
these wholesale executions the sword had never' 
mistaken its victim ? How many towns in ashes, 
how many children punished for the faults of 
their father, how many sins to punish sin I The 
executioner’s had been well j)aid : one was count of 
Toulouse and marquess of Provence*; another^ 
archbishop of Narbonne, others, bishops. And the 
(JlUEch ; whaLJrad bgei r’^iTt!r~gain — oi> e swg^ ^ig 
cursti : th e Dope’s — a dqi^ t. 

In particular^a yeiuHSefore his death, in 1216, 
when the count of Toulouse, the count of Foix, 
and other lords of the South came to throw them- 
selves at his feet, when he heard their plaints and 
saw their tears, he had been strangely troubled. 
He desired, it is said, to make amends ; but could 
not. His agents would not sufter him to make a 
restitution, which would at once be their ruin and 
their condemnation. Mankind are not immolated j 
to an idea witli impunity. The blood that is 
shed finds a voice within your own heart that 
shakes the idol to which you have offered sacrifice, 
and wliich fails you in the day of doubt, totters, 
turns pale, and is gone, — leaving one certainty : 
that you have sinned for it. 

“ When the holy father had heard all that they 
severally sought to say f, lie drew a heavy sigh ; 
then retiring with his council, the said lords like- 
wise withdrew to their lodging to wait what answer 
it*might please the holy father to make. 

“ When the holy father had retired, there came 
to him all the prelates of the legate’s and of the 
« 

• In a charter of tlie year 1216, Montfort sign# himself — 

“ Simon, by the grace of God duke of Narbonne, count of 
Toulouse, marquess of Provence, viscount of Carcassonne, 
and lord of Montfort.” Preuves de I’Histoire du Languedoc, 
p. 254. 

t Languedocian Chronicle in the Preuves de I’Histoire du 
Languedoc, t. iii. p. 59. 62. I follovir M. Guizot’s transla- 
tion, with some modifications. With him, I believe in the 
great antiquity of this monument ; though St is opposed, on 
several important points, to the contemporary historians. 
Perhaps, it represents the pope as too favourable to the 
count of Toulouse. — See, also, the fragment of the Chronicle 
in verse, publislied by M. Fauriel in the Revue des Deux 
Mondci. 

It 
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count de Montfort’s party, who explained to him, 
that if he restored to tlie applicants their lands 
and lordships, and refused to hearken unto them, 
no layman would hereafter interfere in church 
matters, or aid the Church. AH the prelates hav- 
ing spoken on this wise, the holy father took a 
book and showed them all, that if they did not 
restore the said lands and lordships to those from 
whonj they had taken tliem, it would be to do them 
grievous wrong, since he had found, and did find, 
count liayinond full of obedience to the Church 
aud her commands, as well as those that were with 
him; ‘for wliich reason,* he said, ‘ I give them 
leave and licence to recover their lands and lord- 
shi[)8 from those who retain them unjustly.’ Ou 
tills, you should have seen the said prelates mur- 
muring against the holy father and the princes, in 
such sort that one would have tiiken them for men 
driven to extremity rather than aught else, and the 
holy father was all amazed at finding himself the 
object of their violence. 

! “ When the chanter of Lyons of that day, who 

i was one of the great clerks who are known all 
over the world, saw and heard the said prelates 
murmuring in this fashion against the holy father 
and the princes, he rose and took up the word 
against the prelates, saying and showing to the 
holy father that all tliat the prelates said, and had 
said, was solely out of their great malice and spite 
towards the said princes and lords, and was against 
all truth, ‘ For,^^iy l<^d,’ he said, ‘well dost, thou 
know, as touching count Raymond, that he was 
ever obedient to thee, and that he was in truth 
one of the first to put his strong places in thy 
hands and power, or in those of thy legate. He 
was, likewise, one of tlie first to take the cross, 
and assisted at the siege of Carcassonne against his 
nephew, the viscount de B^ziei's, which he did in 
proof of his obedience to thee, although the viscount | 
was bis nephew — wdiicb, too, has been a subject 
of complaint. Wherefore, it seemeth to me, my 
lord, that thou wilt do great wrong to count Ray- 
mond if thou dost not restore and cause to be 
restored his lands to him, aud thou wilt be exposed 
to God’s reproach and tlie world’s, aud heucefur- 
wai*d, my lord, no living man will trust in thee or 
in thy letters, or give either faith aud credence, 
whereby the whole Cluireh militant will incur de- 
faniatiun and reproach. Wherefore I say to you, 
bishop of Toulouse, that you are much to blame, 
and show clearly by your words that you love not 
count Raymond or the people whose pastor you 
are, for you have kindled a fire in Toulouse whiclt 
will never be extinguished, have been the chfef 
instrument in the death of more than ten thousand 
men, and will cause the death of as many more, 
since by your false representations yo* show' your 
design of persevering in the same wrongful course; 
and by you and your conduct the court of Rome 
has been so defamed that the whole world rings 
w'ith the rumour thereof ; and it seemeth to me, 
my lord, that so many people ought not to be de- 
stroyed, or despoiled of their goods, to saUate the 
cupidity of one man.’ 

“ Then the holy father reflected awhile what he 
j should do, and after he had reflected, said, ‘ I see 
‘ aud acknowledge that great wrong has been done 
to the lords and princes who have thrown them- 
selves before me ; but, nevertheless, I am innocent 
of such wrong, and knew nothing of the matter ; it 


was not by my ordei’S that these injuries were 
committed, aud I owe no thanks to those who have 
done them, for count Raymond has come to me 
with true obedience, as well as they who are with 
him.’ 

“ Then arose the archbishop of Narbonne. He 
took up the word, and said and showed to the holy 
father how the princes were guilty of no fault for 
which they should have been so despoiled, and that 
all that had been done was imputable to the bishop 
of Toulouse, ‘ who,’ he went on to say, ‘ has ever 
given US very damnable counsels, and does so now ; 
for I swear to you by my faith to holy Church, 
that count Raymond has always been obedient to 
thee, holy father, and to holy Church, as well as 
all the other lords who are with him, and as to 
their revolting against thy legate and the count 
de Montfort, they were not to blame, for the 
legate and the count took from them all their 
lands, and slew and massacred of their people 
without number, and the bishop of Toulouse, here 
|)resent, is the cause of all the evil that has been 
done, and thou must know, my lord, that the words 
of the said bishop liave no foundation, since if 
things were as he sa}1j and gives to understand, 
count Raymond and the lords who accompany 
him would not have come to thee as they have 
done, and as thou seest.’ 

“ When the archbishop had spoken, there came 
a great clerk, called master Theodisius, who said 
and showed to the holy father the contrary of all 
that the archbishop of Narbonne had said. ‘ Thou 
kuowest well, my lord,* he said, ‘ and art apprized 
of the very gi’eat pains which the count de Mont- 
fort and the legate have taken night and day, with 
great danger to their persons, to reduce and change 
the country of the princes, of whom there is ques- 
tion, which was filled with heretics. Hence, my 
I lord, thou art well aware, that now that the count l 
de Montfort and thy legate have swept out and | 
destroyed the said heretics, and taken the country 1 
into their own hands, — which they have done with 
great labour and pain, as all may see; and now that 
these come to thee, thou canst do nothing against 
thy legate, nor harshly entreat him. The count de 
Montfort has good right and good cause to seize 
their lands, and now, if thou takest them from him, 
thou wilt do him great wrong, for night and day 
the count labours for the Church and for his rights, 
as thou liast been instructed.’ 

“ The holy father having heard and listened to 
each of the two parties, replied to master Theodi- 
sius aud to those that were with him, that he knew 
khe contrary of what they had said, for that he had 
»een well informed that the legate had destroyed 
«ie good and just, and had left the wicked un- 
punished, and loud were the complaints that each 
day came to him from all parts against the legate 
and the count de Montfort. All they, then, who 
espoused the cause of the legate and of the count, 
assembled, and came to the holy father to pray him 
to be pleased to suffer the count de Montfort to 
possess, since he had conquered them, the countries 
of Bigorre, Carcassonne, Toulouse, Agen, Quercy, 
Albigeois, Foix, and Comminges. ‘ And should it 
be, my lord,* they said to him, ‘ that thou shouldest 
seek to take the said lands and countries from him, 
we swear and promise to thee that we will all of us 
aid and succour him towards and against all.* 

“ When they had so spoken, the holy father said 
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and answered them, that neither for them, nor for 
any thing which they had said to him, would he do 
what tliey desired, and that no man should be der 
spoiled by him ; since, granting that the thing was 
as they stated, and that count Raymond had done 
all that was said and shown, he was not therefore 
to lose his land ajid inheritance, for God has said 
w ith his own mouth, ‘ tliat the father shall not bear 
the iniquity of the son, or the son that of the 
father,’ and no one dares assert or maintain the 
contrary; and on the other hand, that he was 
I clearly apprized that the count de Montfort had 
put wrongfully and causelessly to death the viscount 
de Bdziers, in order to have his lands. ‘ For, as I 
have already declared,’ he stiid, * the viscount de 
Bdziers never contributed to this heresy. . . And I 
would know of you, since you are so hot in behalf 
of the count de Montfort, which of you will under- 
take tlie office of the viscount’s accuser, and ex- 
plain to me wherefore the count has done him to 
death, has x’avaged his lands, and seized them on 
this w’ise ?’ The holy father having so spoken, all 
j his prelates replied, that will ye, nil ye, and whether 
1 right or wrong, the count de Montfort would keep 
j the lands and seigniories, fSr that they would aid 
him to defend himself from and against all. 
j “ The bishop of Osma, seeing this, said to the 
j holy father, ‘ My lord, trouble not thyself with 
j their threats, for I tell thee truly, the bishop of 
I Toulouse is a great braggart, and their threats will 
not hinder count Raymond’s son from recovering 
his lands from the count de Montfort. He will 
find aid and assistance thereto, for he is nephew I 
()f the king of France, and also of the English 
king, and of other great lords and princes. 
Wherefore he will know how to defend his right, 
although he is young.’ 

“ The holy father replied, ‘ Lords, trouble not 
yourselves about the child, for if the count de 
Montfort retains his lands and lordships, 1 will 
give him others with which he shall recon<iuer 
I Toulouse, Agen, and Beaucaire as well ; I will 
i make over to him the suzerainship of the countship 
of Venaissin, which belonged to the einpei'or, and 
if he have God and the Church for him, and do 
wrong to no one, he shall have lands and lordships 
enow.’ Count Raymond then appeared before the 
lioly father, with all the princes and lords, to hear 
his .answer with regard to their business, and the 
petition which each had made; and count Raymond 
told and showed him how they had remained a 
long time, waiting for his answer with regard to 
their business, and the petition which each had 
made. The holy father then told count liaymond 
that just thou he could do nothing for them, but 
that he was to return and to leave his son with 
him, and when count Raymond had heard the holy 
father’s answer, he took his leave of him, and left 
him his son, and the holy father gave him his 
blessing. Count Raymond quitted Rome with part 
of his people, and left the rest with his son ; among 
others, there remained the count of Foix to peti- 
tion for his lands, and see if he could recover 
them, and count Raymond went straight to Viterbo 
to wait for his son and those he had left with him, 
as has been explained. 

“All this done, the count of Foix sought a 
private interview with the holy father, to know 
whether his lands would be restored to him or not; 
and when the holy father had seen the count, he 


restored him his land and lordship, and delivered 
him his letters thereto, as behoved in such business, 
whereat the count of Foix was exceeding joyful 
and glad of heart, and full of thanks to the holy^ 
father, who gave him his blessing, and abso- 
lution for all that he had done up to that day'. 
When the count of Foix had settled his business, 
he left R(>m<*, and went straight to Viterbo, to 
count Raymond, and related to him the whole 
course of the matter, how he had received absolu- 
tion, and how', likewise, the holy father had restored 
him hi.s land and lordships ; and he showed him his 
lettei*8, where.at count Raymond wm exceeding 
joyful and glad of heart. They then left Viterbo 
and went straight to Genoa, where they waited for 
count Raymond’s son. 

“ Now liistory says that after all this, and when 
count Raymond’s son had remained at Rome the 
space of forty days, he had a private intervii^w 
with the holy father, with his barons and the lords 
who were of his company. When he had ai*rived, 
after the child had saluted the holy father, as be 
well knew bow to do, for the child was wise and 
well-mannered, he .sought the holy father’s permis- 
sion to return, since he could have no other answer; 
and when the holy father had heard and listened 
to all that the child wished to say and show him, 
tJie holy father took him by the hand, and made 
him .sit by his side, and addressed himself to 8j)eak 
to him, saying — ‘ Son, listen, that I may sjieak to 
thee, and if thou doest that which I am about to 
say to thee, thou wilt never fail in any thing. 

“ ‘ In the fiioit place, love and serve God, andl 
take not what belongs to another ; as for thine| 
own, if any one seek to deprive thee of it, defend 
it, and by so doing thou wilt have many lands and 
lordships ; and in order that thou may»*.8t not 
remain without lands or lordships, I give thee the 
countship of Venaissin with all its appurtenances, 
Provence, and Beaucaire, to serve for thy mainte- 
nance until the Holy Church shall have assembled 
its council. Then thou mayest return on this side 
of the mountains to have satisfaetion and justice in 
what thou seokest against the count do Montfort.’ 

“The child then thanl^ the lioly father for 
what he hud given him, amlNsaid to him, ‘ Lord, if 
I can recover my lands from ttte c(»unt de Montfort 
and those who retain them, I pray' thee, lox'd, not 
to impute it to me as a fault, and be angered 

with me.’ The holy father answered hfin, ‘ What- 
ever thou may'est do, God grant thee to begin well, 
and finish better.’ ” ! 

These wishes of a weak old man’s w'erc not to bo 
reSlized. It was neither the Raymonds nor the 
Montforts who reaped the patrimony of the count 
of Toulouse. The lawful heirs recovered it ; huti 
only quickly* to yield it. The usurper, notwith J 
standing all his courage and pi'odigious strength ofl 
mind, was already conquered in heart, when a stone/ 
launched from the walls of Toulouse, dfclivere(i| 
him from this “mortal coil” (a.d. 1218*). His/ 

• Guill. de Pod. Laur. c. 30. “ The count was worn out j 

with fatigue and sick of life, ruined and exhausted by the J 
charges to which he was put ; and the incessant upbraidings i 
of the legate to rouse him from what he termed his negli- i 
gence and inactivity, were too much for him : and so he } 
prayed the Lord to end his troubles in the rest of death, j 
On the evening before St. John the Baptist’s day, a stone, j 
launched from a mangonel, struck him on the head, and he 
expired on the spot. 
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son, Amaury de Montfort, resigned his rights over 
Languedoc in favour of the French king ; and the 
whole of the South, some free cities apart, threw 
itself into the arms of Philippe-Auguste *. In 
1222, the legate himself and the bishops of the 
South be.soufdit him on bended knee to allow 
Montfort to do him homage f. In truth, the con- 
querors were at a loss what to do with their con- 
quest, and doubted that they could retain it. The 
four hundred and thirty fiefs X which Simon de 
Montfort had given, to be held according to tlie 
custom of Paris, might be U)m from their new 
possessors except they secured themselves a power- { 
fnl protector ; and the conquered, who had seen 
the king of France on several iwcasions opposed to 
the i) 0 [)e, ho{)ed from him a little more equity and 
gentler treatment. 

Casting our eyes at this period over Europe, we 
shall descry in all its states a weakness, and an 
inconsistency of principle and of position, which 
could not fail of turning to the profit of the king of 
France. 

Before the frightful war which brought on the 
catastro{>he of the South, Don Pedro and Jlaymond 
V. had been the enemies of the municipal liberties 
of Toulouse and of Aragon. The king of the latter 
country had wished to be crowned by the hands of 
the pope, and to do him homage, in order to be 

* Raymond VII. writes to Philip- Augustus (July, 1222,) 

I apply to you, my lord, as to my ctnef and only protec- 
tor ... . humbly praying and beseech it»g you to deign to 
take pity on me.” Freuves de I’Histoire du Langued. t. iii. 
p 275. 

t (December, 1222) “That .... Amalric besought you 
to deign of your condescendence to accept for yourself and 
your heirs for ever, the land which he or his father held, or 
might hold, in or near the territory of Albigesium, we re- 
joice thereat, desiring that tlie Church and that land may be 
governed under the shadow of your name, and praying from 
the bottom of our hearts, forasmuch as royal power belongs 
to your illustrious majesty, by grace of the King of kings, 
and for the honour of holy mother Church and your king- 
dom, that you would leceive the offering of the aforesaid 
land and the said count’s resignation ; and you will hnd us 
and the other prelates prepared to exert ourselves to the 
I utmost in this matter on your behalf, and to expend the 
means which the Church has, or may have, here.” Preuves 
de I’Hist. du Langued. t. iii. p 276.— (1223.) “ When we 
had been long left in solitary wise in Beziers, expecting 
death every moment, and de.siring death since we lived in 
torture, the enemies alike of the faith and of peace baring 
their swords over our heads, lo ! O dreaded king, there ar- 
rived on the 1st of May a messenger .... who brought 
us a welcome message, a message of comfort, to the reliefiof 
all our misery, namely, that it pleaseth the magnificence of 
your mightiness (quod videlicet placet celsitudiiiis vestra* 
magnificentiee), in council of the prelates and barons of your 
kingdom assembled at Melun, to take into coSisideration the 
remedy and succour of a land, which would be turned into 
a desert and a word of everlasting reproach, had not the 
Lord quickly succoured us by the ministry of your royal 
right hand, for which, we, — squalid with excess of woe, and 
worn out with extreme grief, — at length breathing, return 
thanks in the first place to the Most High, in whose hand 
are the hearts of kings, knowing that it was by his inspira- 
tion that you, Sic Therefore with bended knees, O 

most dreaded king, with torrents of tears, and torn with 
sobs, we implore your royal majesty to obey the call of God 
.... since your kingdom is threatened with the subver- 
sion of the Church Universal, except you devise remedies, 
and succoiu-,” &c Ibid. p. 278. 

J See above, p. 121. 


more independent of his subjects. The count of 
Toulouse, Raymond V., had himself solicited the 
kings of France and England to make a crusade 
against the civil and religious liberties of the city 
of Toulouse. A representative of the feudal, he 
longed to crush the municipal principle, which 
curbed his power. The English king was con- 
tinuing against Canterbury and against his barons 
the struggle commenced by Henry II. Finally, 
the emperor Otho of Brunswick, son of Henry the 
Lion, sprung from a Guelphic family, the bitter 
enemy of the emperors, but English by his mother’s 
side, and brought up at the English court with his 
uncles, Richard and John, thinking more of his 
mother than of his father, went over to the Ghibe- 
lines, just as the Ghibeliiie-house of the princes of 
Suabia was restored by the popes, by Innocent III., 
tlie guardian of the young Frederick II. Thus 
Otho, equally deserted by Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
found himself confined to his domains of Brunswick, 
and took pay with his uncle John against the 
Church and Philippe-Auguste, who defeated him at 
Bouvines. Such was the anomalous condition of 
Europe. The princes were against municipal, and 
for religious liberties. The emperor was Guelph; 
the pope, Ghibeline. The pope, whilst attacking 
kings on religious grounds, supported them against 
the people on political considerations. He crowned 
the king of Aragon, annulled Magna ChaHaf and 
blamed the archbishop of Canterbury, just as Alex- 
ander III. had abandoned Becket. Thus the pope 
renounced liis ancient part of defender of political 
and religious liberties; whilst the French monarch, 
on the conti’ary, was granting numerous communal 
charters, took a share in the crusade of the South, 
but only so far as to be a voucher for his faith, and 
alone in Europe held a strong and simple position 
— his alone was the future. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

riHST HALF OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. MYSTI- 
CISM. LOUIS IX. SANCTITY OF THE KINO OF 
FRANCE. 

The vast struggle which has been described in the 
preceding chapter, terminates, apparently, to the 

J pope’s advantage. He is triumphant every where — 
over the emperor, over king John, over the here- 
tical Albigeois, and the schismatic Greeks. England 
and Naples are become two fiefs of the holy see, 
and the tragic death of the king of Aragon has 
read a bitter lesson to all kings. Yet have all 
Uhese successes tended so little to strengthen the 
papal power, that we shall see him, in the midst of 
the thirteenth century, abandoned by great part of 
Europe, soliciting at Lyons the protection of the 
French, and, at the commencement of the following 
century, outraged, beaten, buffeted by his good 
(friend the king of France, and, at last, compelled 
to place himself in his hands at Avignon. ’Tis to 
the profit t>f France that conquered and conquerors, 
the Church’s enemies and the Church herself will 
have succumbed. 

How explain this rapid decay from Innocent the 
Third’s day to that of Boniface the Seventh — such 
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a fall after such a victory 1 In tlie first place, the 
sword is powerless against thought ; rather, it is 
the nature of tliis vivacious plant to germ, grow, 
auil flourish under its iron blade. How much the 
more then, if the glaive is raised by the hand to 
wljich it ought to be most a stranger, by a pacific 
and priestly hand ! if the lamb bites and teai* * * § s, if 
the father murders ! . . . the Church, forfeiting in 
this manner her character for sanctity, it will 
presently devolve on a layman, on a king, on the 
king of France. And thus, unwittingly, the pious 
Louis IX. inflicts a fearful blow on the Church. 

The very remedies applied liave turned into so 
many evils. The pope has only overcome inde- 
pendent mysticism, by liimself opening large schools 
of mystici.siu — 1 speak of the mendicant orders. 
This was combating mischief by mischief — under- 
taking the most difficult and conti-adictory of all 
things ; to reduce inspiration to rule, to fix the 
limits of illumination, and to give form to delirium! 
Liberty is not to be sported with in this fashi(»n, 
but is a two-edged blade, which wounds him who 
fancies that he grasps it, and seeks to use it as his 
instrument. 

The orders of St. Dominfe and of St. Francis, on 
which the pope endeavoured to support the totter-j 
ing Church, had a common mission — to preach. I 
The first monastic period, the age of monkish in-' 
dnstry, in which the Benedictines had cleared at 
one and the same time the land and the mind of 
the barbarians, had passed aw'uy. The age of thei 
preachers of the crusade, of the monks of CiteauxI 
and of Clairvaux, had ended with the crustide.* 
The Church retjuired a moral ci’usade, one oni 
which she should no longer summon men to the 
Jerusalem of Judea, but to the Jerusalem of charity, 
unity, simplicity, and obedience. The safeguard 
of Christianity was indubitably the unity of the 
Church. In Gregory the Seventh’s day, it had 
been saved by the monks, the auxiliaries of the 
papacy. But at the time heretics were overrun- 
ning the world in the diffusion of their doctrines, 
the monks had quitted the field for a sedentary 
and recluse life ; and against their preachers the 
Church brought forward her own preachers — ’tis 
the name of the order of St. Dominic *. The world 
coming less to her, she went forth to it. These 
missionaries of her’s drew at the spring in w'hich 
Christiauit}' has ever slaked its thirst, when panting 
and fatigued — that of grace i* ; and there jetted J 
from this spring two orders, those of St. Dominic § 
and St. Francis. The spring being reopened, there 
was abundance for every one ; all came, and 
laymen were made free of it. The third ordeof 
{Tiers-Ordre) of St. Dominic and of St. Francis 
received a mq ltitpde of m an wUo^cpuld not quit. thJ 
wo rld, an d whosouglitto reconcile its duties, witlf 
mon s iTWi St; Louis and his mother 
belonged to the third order of St. Francis. 

Thus far the influence of the two orders was 
common to either ; yet, with this resemblance, each 
bore the imprint of a different character. The 

• (They were called the Frires PrScheurs.) Translator. 

+ The Universities had just deserted St. Augustin for 
Aristotle (Bulaeus, ii. 269) ; the Mendicants went back to 
St. Augustin- 

J [lien jailitt deux ordres.) See the translator's note at p.Hl. 

§ Dominic was established in the privileges of a “ Foun- 
der” by the bull of Honorius III. ; who created for him the 
office of Master of the Sacred Palace. 


order of St. Dominic, founded by an au.stere spirit* ! 
by a Spanish gentleman, and born under the san- 
guinary inspiration of Citeaux in the midst of the 
Languedocian crusade, early 8topjH;d short in the 
career of mysticism, and displayed neither the fiery 
enthusiasm nor the discursive flights of the sister 
order. It w'as the chief auxiliary of the popes, 
until the establishment of the Jesuits. The office 
of the Dominicans w^as to regulate and to repress. 
Theirs was the Inquisition ; and to them was con- 
fided the teaching of philosophy even within tho 
pontifical palace. Whilst the Franciscans hurried 
over the world in the wildness of inspiration, alter- 
nately sinking and rising from obedience to liberty, 
and from heresy to orthodoxy, firing the world and 
agitating it with the transports of mystical love, 
the sombre genius of St. Dominic buried itself 
within the sacred palace of the Lateran, and the 
granitic vaults of the Escurial *. 

The order of St, Francis was less trammelled, 
and hurried headlong into love, the love of God, 
exclaiming, as did Luther at a later period— 
tUft InM tyi Uimi 'i Bb ' yRee ! The founder of this wan - 
doring order was a huckster or pedlar of Assise ; 
jmd he got his name of Fi'ancis (Francois), Italian 
as he was, from his mostly speaking French {Fran- 
fuis). “ He was,” says liis biographer, “ in his 
younger days, a vain ]iei’8on, a butfoon, a joker, 

and a singer, lavish, fickle, and bold He had 

a round head, small forehead, black eyes with 
no malevolence in them, straight eyebrows, straight 
and thin nose, small pricked up ears, sharp and 
ardent tongue, earnest and mild voice, white, equal, 
and compact teeth, thin lips, little beard, meagre 
neck, short arms, long fingers ajid nails, a poor 
leg, a small foot, and little or no flesh He was 
five and twenty when converted by a dream. On 
rising, he takes liorse, sells his stuff's at Foligno, 
brings back the money to an old priest, and on his 
refusing it, throws it out of the window. He seeks, 
at all events, to remain with the priest, but is pur- 
sued by his father, escapes, lives a month in a hole, 
is discovered by his father, laden with blows, and 
followed by the mob with volleys of stones. His 
friends compel him to make a formal renunciation 
of all his worldly goods before the bishop. His joy 
was at its height ; he gives his father all his clothes, 
not even reserving a pair of drawers : the bishop 
throws his cloak over him X- 

He is now launched into the world, and runs 
through the woods, singing his Creator's praises. 
Stopped by robbers, who ask him who he is, lie 
replies, “ I am the herald who proclaim the Great 
Ming.” They thrust him into a gully full of snow 
— a new joy for the saint, who drags himself out of 
it, and goes on his way rejoicing. The birds sing 
with him ; preaches to them, and they listen : 
“ Birds, my brothera,” were his words, “ do you 
not love your Creator, who gives you wings and| 
feathers, and all you want ?” Then, satisfied with' 
their docility, he gives them his blessing, and 
allows them to fly away §. In like manner he ex- 

* Built by Philip II. 

t Acta SS. Octobris, t. ii. Vita S. Francisci a Thoma Cel- 
lano, p. 685. 706. Thomas was a disciple of St. Francis, and 
twice wrote his life by order of Gregory IX. 

J Ibid. Th. Cellan. pp. 687, 688. Nec femoralia retinens, 
totus coram omnibus denudatur. Episcopus .... pallio 
quo indutus erat, contexit eum. 

§ Id. ibid. p. 699. “ Fratres mei, aves, multum debetis 
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liorted all living things to praise and thank God. 
He loved them, sympathized with tliem ; he saved, 
when he could, the hare pursued by the hunters, 
and sold his cloak to redeem a lamb from the 
shambles. In his boundless charity he embraced 
inanimate nature herself. Corn-fields, vines, woods, 
stones, he fraternised with them all, and summoned 
them all to the divine love *. 

In time, a poor idiot of Assise attached himself 
to him ; then a rich tradesman left all to follow 
I him. These first Franciscans, and those who 
joined them, fell at first into diabolical extravagan- 
I cies, akin to those of the fakirs of India, suspend- 
j ing themselves by cords, and loading themselves 
[ with iron chains and wooden shackles -f. Then, 
when they had somewlnit satisfied this longing for 
pain, St. Francis long revolved within himself whe- 
ther prayer or preaching were the preferable of 
j the two, and might have been still engaged in 
meditating on the point, liad he not bethought 
himself of consulting St. Clara and brother Syl- 
vester. They decided for preaching:!:. From this 
moment he hesitated no longer, but girded his loins 
with a cord and set out for Rome, “ Such was his 
transport,” says his biographer, when In* arrived 
in the pope’s presence, that he could hardly keep 
his feet still, and leaped about as if he would have 
danced At first, the Romish politicians inclined 
to throw cold water on his ardour ; but on reflec- 
tion, the pope gave him his licence. All he asked 
wjui permission to preach, beg, and to have no other 
worldly possession than the poor church of St. 
Marie des Anges, in the small field of PoHiunculc 
(little portion), which he rebuilt with what was 
given him 1|. This done, he divided the world 
I among his companions, reserving Egypt for himself 
I in the hope of martyrdom ; but his efforts to this 
‘ end were doomed to disappointment, for the sultan 
would persist in sending him back. 

So rapid was the progress made by this nevv 
f order, that in 1219, St. Francis numbered five 
i thousand Franciscans in Italy, and they had spread 
over the whole world. These wild apostles of 
grace hurried every where bare-footed, acting all 
the mysteries in their sermons, followed by the 
women and children, laughing at Christmas, weep- 
ing on Good Friday, and developing in their 
vagrant fi*eedom all the dramatic elements of 
Christianity, The system of grace, according to 
which man is only a puppet in God’s hand.s, frees 
him from all pretension to personal dignity; to 
flower and annihilate himself, and display all of his 
; nature that tendeth to shame, is with him an act 
of love : ’tis exalting God the more. The scandalc 
ous and cynitial become a pious enjoyment, a 
devotional sensuality, Man sacrifices with plea- 
sure his pride and his shame to the loved object. 

’Twas transporting to St. Francis to^^o penance 


laudare Creatorem,” etc One day that the swallows 

hindered him from praying by their chirping, he begged them 
to cease, ** Sorores meae, hirundines,” etc. They obeyed at 
once. 

* Id. ibid p. 705. Segetes, vineas, lapides, et silvas, et 

omnia speciosa carnporum “He admonished both 

land and tire, the air and the wind to Divine love,” &c. . . . 

He called all crea ted things hr^ rm. as B>y ashes, 

m y fl x.” &'c.‘ ' 

tRrTbid. p. 695. Aliquis suspensus funibus 

1 Vita S. Franc, k S. Eonaventura, p. 774. 

^ Ibid. II Th. Ccllan. p. 699. 


in the streets for having broken a fast, and eaten a 
bit of fowl when all but famished. He had himself 
dragged naked through the streets, well scourged 
the while, and proclamation made, “ See the glutton 
who gorged himself with fowl, unknown to you * !” 
At Christnm.s he had a stable arranged to resemble 
that in which our Saviour was born, to preach in. 
There were the ox, the ass, and hay ; and that 
nothing might be wanting, he bleated like a sheep 
when uttering the word Bethlehem^ and wlien naming 
the sweet Jesus, he licked his lips with his tongue 
as if tasting honey f . 

Numerous excesses, it is reasonable to believe, 
were occasioned by these mad representations, and 
furious traversiiigs of Europe, that could only be 
likened to the Bacchanalia, or the pantomimic dis- 
plays of the priests of Cybele. Nor were they 
exempt from the sanguinary character which had 
marked the orgies of antiquity. The overpoweringly 
dramatic cast of mind w hiefi urged St. P’rancis to 
undertake a complete imitation of Jesus, was not 
contented with acting over again his life and birth; 
he longed to have his Passion as well, and in his 
latter years, he used to be borne about in a cart 
through the sti'eets art! highways, pouiang out 
blood from liis side, and imitating by his wounds 
those of our Lord J. 

The women hailed this ardent mvsticiam_\vith 
; and in return, they were made large 
participators In the gifts of grace. St. Clara d’ As.si8e 
founded the order of the Clarisses §. The doctrine 
of the i mmacul ate conception increased in popu- 
larity II, and became the main point of religion, the 
favourite thesis with theologian.s, the cherished and 
sacred belief for which the Franciscans, knights of 


* Th. Cellan. p. 696 Videte glutonem, qui im- 

pinguatiisest carnibus gallinarum, quas, vobi.s ignorantibus, 
manducavit ! 

t Ibid pp 706, 707. More balantis ovis Beihleem dlcens 
. . . . et labia sua, cum Jesum nominaret, quasi lingebat 
lingua. — The very hay of the stable rvorked miraculous cures 
on animals. Ibid. 

I See, also, Bartholomew of Pisa’s work, Liber Confor- 
mitatum B. Francisci ad vitam Jesu Christi, ed. 1501, fol 
227, sqq. The writer begins by laying down the possibility 
of the transformation of the subject loving into the object 
loved. He next devises an allegorical tree, divided into 
ten branches, each bearing as its fruit four conformities, to 
wit, two of Jesus Christ’s attributes, and two of St, Fran- 
cis’s resemblances thereto. 

§ In 1224, St. Francis conferred a special code, or rule, 
on this order ; it was established in Germany by Agnes of 
Bohemia.—” And many daughters of dukes, counts, barons, 
and other nobles of Germany, deserting the world, after the 
example of the blessed Clara and Agnes, were united to a 
heavenly bridegroom." Liber Coufomiitatum (ed. 1501), 
fol. 85. 

II The church of Lyons embraced it in 1134 ; and was re- 
proved for countenancing the innovation in a long letter, by 
St. Bernard (Epist. 174) It was approved of by Alain de Lille 
and by Petrus Cellensis (L. vi. epist. 23; ix. 0, 10); and 
was condemned by the council of Oxford in 1222. — The 
Dominicans declared for St. Bernard ; the university for the 
Church of Lyons. Bulaeus, Hist. Univers. Paris, ii. 138; 
iv. 618. 964, See Duns Scot., Sententiarum liber iii. dist. 3, 
qu. i. and dist. 18, qu i. Scotus is said to have argued in 
support of the Immaculate Conception against two hundred 
Dominicans, and to have induced the university to declare, 
” that it would admit no one to take his degree, except he 
first swore that he would defend the blessed Virgin from 
the charge of original sin (originaria noxa).’’ Wadding. Ann. 
Minorvjm, ann. 1394. Bulaeus, iv. p. 7!. 
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the Virgin, broke lances, rhriaff»nrinni h/qc; 
fl amed with sensual devoti on. St. Dominic beheld 
the whole world in the Virgin’s hood, as Indus saw 
it in Chrishna’s mouth, or like Brama resting in 
the lotos flower. “ The Virgin opened her hood 
before St. Dominic, who was bedewed with tears ; 
and it vvas of such size as easily to contain and 
embrace the whole of the heav^ens 

It has been already noticed, when speaking of | 
Heloise, of Eleonora of Guyenne, and of the Courts j 
of Love, that from the twelfth centur}^, womaii4 
assumed on earth a position proportioned to the! 
new importance which she had acquired in the! 
celestial hierarchy. In the thirteenth we find her 
seated, at least as mother and regent, on many of 
the western tlu'ones. Blanche of Castille govems 
in the name of her infant son, as does the countess 
of Champagne for the young Thibaut, and the 
countess of Flanders for her captive husband. 
Isabella of Marche also exercises the greatest in- 
fluence over her son, Henry III., king of England. 
Jane of Flanders did not content herself with the 
power, but desired manly honours and ensigns, and 
claimed at the consecration of St. Louis the right 
of her husband to bear thefiaked sword, the sword 
of France f , 

Before proceeding to explain how a woman go- 
verned Finince, and broke down feudal powers in 
the name of a child, we Tnust remind the reader 
how P l1i Mnflflin 


inc rease of monarchical streim th. Royalty had 
only to iloat dh, borne by the current. It sustained 
no check from the death of Philippe-Auguste, 


♦ Acta SS. Tbeodor. de Appoldiii, p. 583. Totam coeles- 
tem patriam amplexando dulciter coiitinebat.— Pierre Da- 
miani said that God himself liad been smitten with love of 
the Virgin, and exclaims in a sermon (Sermo xi. de Annunt. 
B. Mar. p. 171), “ O womb, wider spread than the heavens, 
more ample than the earth, more capacious than the ele- 
ments !” &c.— In a sermon on the Virgin by Stephen Lang- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, occur the following verses — 
“ Bele Aliz matin leva. 

Sun cors vest! et para, 

Ens un vergier s’en entra, 

Cink fleurettes y truva ; 

Un chapelet fit en a 
De bele rose flurie. 

Pur Deu trahez vus en lA, 

Vus ki ne amez mie !” 

(Fair Alice rose in the morning, clothed and adorned her 
body, entered an orchard, and found there five flowerets. 
She made herself a chaplet of fair, flourishing roses. God 
has drawn you there, you who love not. 

He applies each verse in a mystic sense to the Virgin, and 
then exclaims with enthusiasm — 

“ Ceste est la belle Aliz, 

Ceste est la flur, 

Ceste est le lis.” 

(This is the fair Alice, this is the flower, this is the lily). 

Roquefort, Poesie du xii«. et du xiii'. siMe. 

The Franciscan, St. Bonaventura, is said to have com- 
posed the “ Greater and lesser Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” The first is a kind of serious parody, in which each 

verse is applied to the Virgin. Psalm i “ for in 

fairness thou excellest all women." 

t By a singular coincidence, a woman, in the year 1250, 
succeeded, for the first time, a sultan (Cbegger-Eddour 
succeeding Almoadan). Before this, a woman’s name hsrf 
never been seen on the coin, or mentioned in the public 
prayers. The caliph of Bagdad protested against the scan- 
dal of this innovation. Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, t. iv. 
p 357. 
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(a. d. 1223). His sou, the weak and sickly Louis 
V"IIi. named ironically, it would seem, Louis the 
Lion, did not the less play a conqueror’s part. He 
failed in England, it is true, but he took Poitou 
from the English. In Flanders he maintained tho 
countess Jane on the throne, doing her the kind- 
ness to keep her husband prisoner in the tower 
of tbe Louvre. She was the daughter of Baldwin, 
the first emperor of Constantinople, who w as sup- 
posed to have been slain by the Bulgarians. One 
day, he suddenly presents himself in Flanders. His 
daughter refuses to recognize him, but he is wel- 
comed by the people, and she is compelled to fly 
to Louis VJ II., who brings her back with an army. 
The old man was unable to answer cei'tain ques- 
tions ; twenty years’ hard captivity might well 
have impaired his memory. He pa.sBcd tor an im- 
postor, and the countess put him to death. She 
was looked upon by all her people as a parricide. 

In this manner 

Ulflljence, and Languedoc soon followedTLuuiaV III. | 
flllTnmoiHfrd thither by thg Ohureb to a^t egaitnt | 
who started up again under Ray- 
mond VII.* On the other part, a vast number of 
the Southerns were anxious to have this war of 
tigers, which had been so long going on among 
them, put an end to by the intervention of France. 
Louis had proved his humanity and knightly loyalty 
at the siege of Marraande, where In? vainly endea- 
voured to save the besieged. Five and twenty 
lords and seventeen archbishops and bishops gave 
it as their advice to the king that he should take 
upon himself the extirpation of tho Albigeoisf ; 
and, indeed, he put himself in motion at the head 
of all Northern France, the m en-at -arms alone 
amounting to fifty thtnreand. The alarm in th^ 
South was groat. Numerous barons and cities sentl 
to meet Louis, and to do him homage. Neverthe-| 
less, the republics of Provence, Avignon, Arles, 
j Marseilles, and Nice, lioped that the torrent would 
I pass on one side. Avignon offered a free passage 
; outside its walls ; but, at the same time, entered 
i into a secret understanding with the count of Tou- 
i louse to destroy all the forngo on the approach of 
I the French cavalry, for Avignon entertained the 
i closest relations with Raymond, and had remained 
' twelve years under excommunication for his sake. 

; Indeed, the podestas of Avignon took the title of 
i bailiffs or lieutenants of the count of Toulouse. 

' Louis VIII. insisted on passing through the city 
itself, and on its refusal, laid siege to it. Frede- 
rick II.'s remonstrances on behalf of this imperial 
city were unheeded, and she was forced to ransom 
l^rself, give hostages, and throw down her walls. 
Tile besiegers put to death all the French and 
Flemings whom they found there. Great part of 
Languedoc%a8 struck with dismay; Nimes, Albi, 
and Carcassonne surrendered; and Louis VIII. 
settled seneschals in the latter town and in Beau- 
caire. It seemed as if he were to effect in this 
campaign the complete reduction of the South. 
But the siege of Avignon had been a fatal delay; a 
destructive epidemy broke out in the camp from 
excessive heats ; and Louis had himself fallen sick 
when the duke of Brittany and the counts of Lu- 

* See the letter of the bishops of the South to Louis VIII, 
Preures de I’Hist. du Lang. p. 289 ; and the letters of Ho- 
noriux III., ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 699—723. 

t Hist, du Lang. 1. xxiv. p. 350, and Preuves, p. 299, 300. 
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signan, Marche, Angoul6me, and Champagne en- This I’emarkable man, certainly the first of his 
tered into an agreement to withdraw. They all time, undertook many things at once, and more 
repented of having forwarded the king’s success ; than he was able to deal with ; in France, to lower 
and the count of Champagne, the queen’s lover the monarchy ; in Brittany, to be absolute, despite 
(such at least is the tradition) was accused of hav- the priests and lords. He won the affection of the 
ing poisoned Louis, who died shortly afteiLiiifljde- peasantry by granting them rights of pasturage, 
part ure. (a dT!I 226.) /the use of all dead wood for fuel, and exemptions 

According to the feudal laws, the regency and from toll*. The lords of the interior of the country, 
guardianship of the young Louis IX. should have too, were with him, especially, the barons of French 
belonged to his uncle Philippe-Ie-Hurepel (the Brittany (Avaugour,Vitrd,Fougeres,Chateaubrmnt, 
Gross), count of Boulogne. The pope’s legate and^ Dol, Chateaugiron) ; but he was on ill terms with 
the count of Champagne, who were said to b^ those of the coast (Ledn, Rohan, le Faou, &c.), 
equally favoured by the queen-mother, Blanche of endeavouring to wrest their privileges from them, 
Castille, secured the regency to her. A. wom an^ and, particularly, the precious right of vyredky in 
commandin g m illio n;^ pf men was a v apf jm^atiTin ; virtue of which they claimed all shipwrecked ves- 
anif wSTT'Drllliant abandonment of the military r sels. He also struggled against the Church, accus- 
and barbarian system which had prevailed up toj ing it of simony before the barons, and employing 
that time, to enter upon the pacific path of thel against the priests the knowledge of canonical law 
spirit of modern times. The Church aided the* which he had acquired from themselves. In this 
movement. Besides the legate, the archbishop of struggle he showed himself inflexible and bar- 
Sens, and the bishop of Beauvais came forward to barous : on the refusal of a curt to bury an excom- 
attest, that the last king had named his wife regent municated person, he ordered the body and him to 
on his death-bed. His will, which is still extant, be buried together f. 

contains nothing of the sort *. It is, too, doubtful Mauclerc was thus too busied within his own 
that he would have confided the care of the king- jterritory, to be able to ait with much vigour against 
dom to a Spaniard, to king John’s niece, to a “France ; to which end he would have required to 
woman who was said to be selected by the count of have been well supported by England. But the 
Champagne as the object of his poetic gallantries. Poitevins who governed and plundered the young 
Though at first the king’s enemy, like the other Henry III., did not leave him money enough to 
great barons, the count was nevertheless the most undertake an honourable war. He was to have 

E )werful support of the throne after the death of crossed over in 122C, but was detained by a revolt. 

ouis VIII. He, indeed, loved his widow ; as it Mauclerc expected him again in 1229 ; but Henry 
was said, on the other hand, Champagne loved the Third’s favourite was bribed by the queeii- 
France : the large manufacturing cities of Troyes, regent of France, and nothing was ready. She had 
Bar-sur-Seine, &c., necessarily sympathised with furthermore the address to hinder the count of 
the pacific and regular power of the king, rather Champagne from marrying Mauclere’s daughter 
than with the military turbulence of the lords./ Conscious of the weakness of their league, the 
The king’s party w as the party of peac e, ijrder, barons, notwithstanding all their ill-will, durst not 
and of securi^’ oTTrayelling AIV who had occa- formally disobey the infant king, in whose name 
sion to travel, merchants or pilgrims, were assn- the regent issued her orders ; and when summoned 
redly for the king ; and this serves to explain the by her in 1228 to join her with their followers 
bitter hatred entertained by the great lords to- against Brittany, they all appeared — but brought 
wards the count of Champagne, who had early only two knights each. 

separated from their league. The jealousy of the The weakness of this league of the North allowed 
growing importance of the industrious part of the the regent and her counsellor the legate, to act 
community felt by the feudal, which gave their with vigour against the South. A new crusade 
sting to the ware of Flanders and Languedoc, was was commenced in Languedoc, which has, at least, 
certainly not a stranger to the fearful ravages com- in its justification, the horrible cruelty practised 
mitted in Champagne by the barons during the by Raymond VII., who mutilated all his prisoners §. 
minority of St. Louis f. Toulouse would have made a protracted resistance, 

The head of t hfi Wprnf» was not Philip, had not the crusaders methodically set about the 

the young king’s uncle, nor the counts of Marche destruction of the vines, which constituted the 
and of Lusignan, the first, the father in law, the staple wealth of the country ||. The Languedocians 
second, the brother of the English king, but the had resisted as long as it cost blood alone ; but on 
dqkft.. ,.uLJ^ittmiy , _ who wasl this, they constrained their count to yield. He was 
descendedlrom one of the sons of Louis-le-Gros.’ obliged to rase the walls of the city, to admit a 
Brittany, holding of Nonnandy, and, cc isequently, 
of England as well as of France, floated between 

the two crowns. The duke, tot>, was the fittest man . Morice, Preuves de THist. de Bretagne, i. 1096. 

to profit by such a position. Brought up in the ^ Dam, Hist, de Bretagne, t. ii. Math. Paris, p 25. 

schools of Paris, a great dialectician, at first des- ; She is said to have written to him as follows “ Sire 
tined to the priesthood, but at heart a legist, a Thibauld of Champagne, I have heard that you have cove- 
knight, and hostile to the priests, he thence ac- nanted and promised to take to wife the daughter of count 
quired the surname of Mauclerc (the wicked clerk). Perron of Bretagne. Wherefore I charge you, if you do not 

wish to lose whatever you possess in the kingdom of France, 

• Archives du Iloyaume, J. carton 401, Lettre et t4moi- not to do it. If you hold dear or love aught in the said 
gnage de rArchev^que de Sens, et de I’Cv^que de Beauvais. kingdom, do It not. The reason why, you know well. I 
— J, carton 408, Testament de Louis VI JI. have never found any who sought to do me more ill than 

t Alberic. p. 541 “The count of Champagne crea- he.” D. Morice, i. 158. 

ted communes of burgesses and country-folk (civic and rural § Math. Paris, p. 294. 

communes), on whom he relied more than on his soldieiy." || Guill. de Pod. Laur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix 218. 
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French garrison within it, to authorize the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, to confirm France in 
possession of Lower Languedoc, and to leave Tou- 
louse after his death as the dower of his daughter 
Jane, who was betrothed to one of the king’s bro- 
thers *. Upper Provence he ceded to the Church; 
and hence the origin of the right of the popes to 
the countship of Avignon. He himself repaired to 
Paris, humbled himself, submitted to the scourge 
in the church of Notre-Dame, and voluntarily gave 
himself up to six weeks’ imprisonment in the tower 
of the Louvre f . This tower, in which six counts 
had been imprisoned after the battle of Bouvines, 
from which the count of Flanders had just been 
released, and in which the old count of Boulogne 
had slain himself in despair, had become the 
chateau, the country-seat in which the great barons 
lodged, each in his turn. 

By this time the regent had sufficient confidence 
in her power to defy the count of Brittany, and 
cited him to appear before the peei’s. This tribunal 
of the twelve peers, framed after the mystic num- 
ber of the twelve apostles, and on the poetic tradi- 
tions of the Carlovingiaii romances, wiis not a fixed 
and regular institution. Nothing could be more 
! convenient for the monarch. On this occasion the 
I peers happened to be the archbishop of Sens, the 
I bishops of Chartres and of Paris, the counts of 
: Flanders, Champagne, Nevers, Blois, Chartres, 
i Montfort, Vendoine, the lords of Coucy and Mont- 
morency, and many other barons and knights, 
i Their sentence would not have done much, had 
' Mauclerc been better supported by the English 
and by the barons. The latter treated separately 
with the regent. Forced to succumb to Blanche, 
all the hatred of the barons was accumulated 
against the count of Champagne, who was obliged 
to take refuge in Paris, and was only suffered to 
return to his domains on condition that he would 
take the cross in expiation of the death of Louis 
VIII. ; which was a plain admission of his guilt. 

Thus the whole movement which had troubled 
Northei’n France passed over towards the South 
i and the East. The two rival chiefs, Thibaut and 
Mauclerc, wei’e removed to a distance by new 
! events, and left the kingdom at peace. Thibaut 
i became king of Navarre by the death of his wife’s 
j father, and sold to the regent Chartres, Blois, 
Sancerre, and Chateaudun. He was followed by 
I numbers of the barons. The king of Aragon, who, 
at the same period, began his crusade against 
Majorca and Valentia, likewise took away with 
him many knights, especially a large number of 
Pi*oven9al and Languedocian faidits J — those who 
had been exiled in the war of the Albigeois. 
Shortly afterwards, Pierre Mauclerc, who was 
count of Brittany in right of his wife only, abdi-t 
cated the countship in favour of his son, and warf 
named by pope Gregory IX. general-in-chief of* 
the new crusade to the East. 

Such was the favourable situation of the king- 
dom at the epoch of the majority of St. Louis 
(a.d. 1236). The.monarchy had lost nothing since 
the time of Philippe- Auguste. Here let us pause 

• See the articles of the Treaty, inserted in the third 
volume of the Preuves de I’Histoire du Languedoc, p. 329, 
sqq., and in the nineteenth volume of the Scr. R. Fr. p. 219, 
sqq. 

+ Guill. de Pod Laur. ap. Scr. R. Ft. xix. 224. 

J An old French word, meaning “ banished men, exiles.” 


a moment, and review the progress of kingly 
authority, and of the central power since the acces- 
sioirof the grandsire of St. Louis. 

Sooth to speak, Philippe-Auguste had founded 
this kingdom by uniting Normandy with Picardy. 
He may be said, too, to have founded Paris, by 
giving it its cathedral, its market {halle)y its pave- 
ment, hospitals, aqueducts, new bounds, new arms, 
and, especially, by chartering and endowing its 
university. He had established the royal jurisdic- 
tion by inaugurating the assembly of peers by a 
popular and humane act — the condemnation of 
John, and the punishment of Arthur’s murder. The 
great feudal powers were sinking ; and Flanders, 
Champagne, and Languedoc acknowledged the 
king’s authority. He had got together a powerful 
party among the nobility, and had created, if I 
may use the term, a democracy in the aristocracy 
itself — I allude to the cadets or younger sons, with 
regard to whom he settled it as a principle, that 
they should henceforward be independent of their 
elder brothers. 

LcmjgJlX., the prince on whom this great inhe- 
ritance devolves, att ained, hia maj ori ty, jn 1236 
He was, indeed, declared major; but, in reality, 
he long remained dependent on his mother, the 
haughty Spaniard who had for ten years directed 
affairs. The qualities of Louis were not of the kind 
which display themselves early. The leading fea-i 
ture of his character was an exquisite sense and> 
sensitive love of duty : and his duty he long tookj 
to be obedience to his mother’s will. A Spaniard 
by her side *, by his grandmother, Isabella’s, a 
Fleming, the young prince imbibed with his mo- 
ther’s milk an ardent piety which seems to have 
been foreign from most of his predecessors, and of 
which his successors seem to have been little more 
susceptible. 

This man, who was born with a necessity for 
belief, as a vital part of himself, entered the worldl 
exactly in the midst of the gi-eat crisis when alii 
beliefs were shaken. Where were the beautiful* 
images of order — the reveries of the middle age — j 
where were the holy pontificate, and the holy Roman i 
empire ? The war of the empire and of the priest- j 
hood had reached the last extremes of violence, ! 
and both parties inspired almost equal horror. 

Oil the one hand was the empe ror, surrounded, 
by Ins Bolognese legists auT Arab doctors, a san- 
guinary bd eapi'ity who composed veraes like a 
mummer of the South, and who buried bis enemies 
under leaden cowls f. H e had Sameen guar ds, a ; 
tjarajiea- -nniversity, and Arab concubines. The / 
sfcldau. pf Egypt w^ li is d earest frien d X- He was 

* By his mother, he was related to Alphonso X., king of 
Castile, who had promised him aid in the crusade, hut he 
died in 1252,%nd St. lx)uis “was much affected at his loss.” 
Math Paris, p. 5<).5 — “ On his return." says Villani, “he 
had coin struck with the impress of hand -cuffs, in recollec- 
tion of his captivity: others say, with the towers of Castile.” 
The latter opinion is supported by the fact that Charles and 
Alphonso, brothers of 8t. Louis, introduced the towers of 
Castile into their arms. Michaud, t. iv. p. 445. 

t At least, according to Dante, Inferno.— Raynaldi de- 
scribes Eccelino as Conrad’s lieutenant and Frederick’s 
counsellor. Michaud, t. iv. p. 436. 

X Extraits d’HUtoriens Arabes, par Reinaud, Bibl. des 
Croisades, t. iv. p. 417, sqq “ The emir Fakr-Eddin,” says 
Yafei, “was taken greatly into the emperor's confidence, 
who often discoursed with him on philosophy, and they ap- 
peared to entertain very similar opinions.— An intimacy of 





St Loiiis, heir of the spoilii of 
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said to have written the horrible work which made 
BO much noise at the time — De 2'rihua Impostoributf 
Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus. It was supposed by 
|many that might very well be Anti- 

‘christ. 

The pope did wot inspire much more confidence 
than tlie emperor. The one wanted faith, the 
Other cliarity. Whatever tlie desire or the want 
to reverence the successor of the Apostles, Jt was 
hard to recognize him under the steel cuirass 
which he had donned since the crusade against the 
Albigeois. It seemed as if a thirst for murder had 
become the characteristic of tlie period ; lor these 
men of peace only breathed death and destruction, 
and their words were all of terror. They addressed 
themselves to all people and princes, took by turns 
the tone of menace and complaint, demanded, 
stormed, entreated, and wept. What was the ob- 
ject of their ardour \ The deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem 1 By no means. The amelioration of the Chris- 
tian, the converbioii of the Gentile world * Not 
in the least. Well, what then ? Blood! A hor- 
rible thirst for blood seems to liave fired their own, 
ever since tliey liad tasted that of the Albigeois. 

[ It was the fate of the young and innocent Louis 
IX. to receive with his inheritance the bloodshed 
of the Albigeois and of the numerous other enemies 
of the Church. It was for him that John, con- 
demned without being iieard, had lost Normandy, 
and his son Henry, Poitou ; it was for him that 
Moiitfort had slaughtered twenty thousand men in 
Beziers, and Folquct ten thousand in Toulouse. 
They who had perished were, it is true, heretics, 
unbelievers, God’s enemies; yet with all this, the 
dead abounded, and a sad odour of blood arose 
from this magnificent spoil of the grave. Hence, 
undoubtedly, the uneasiness and indecision of St. 
Louis. He felt a want of believing and of attaching 

the kind was a subject of scandal to many Christians 

‘ I should not have made such a point of the restoration of 
Jerusalem,’ said he to Fakr-Eddin, ‘had I not feared losing 
all credit in the West; my aim was not the delivery of the 
Holy City, or any thing of the sort, but simply to retain the 
esteem of the Franks ’ The emperor was red complexioned 
and bald, with weak eyes, and, had he beeji a slave, would 
not have been valued at two hundred drachmas. He 
I show'ed hy his conversation that he was no believer in 
j Christianity, and only spoke of it to turn it into ridicule, 

[ A muezzin reciting to him a verse of the Alcoran 

I in which the divinity of Christ is denied, the sultan was 
about to punish him, but Frederick interposed to screen 
ihim.”— In the margin of the Arab text of Makrisi are some 
(detached words, which seem to intimate that at heart 
^Frederick despised his religion, and that he would hav 
manifested lu:< red sentiments, had he not feared the dis- 
content of his subjects. He flew into a passion with a 
I priest who entered a mosque with the gospel in his hand, 
and swore that he would punish severely evfe-y Christian 
who should enter it without special permission. — The 
friendly relations which Richard maintained with Saladin 
and Malek-Adhel have been noticed above. — When John de 
Brienne was besieged in his camp, in 1221, he was loaded 
by the sultan with testimonies of good-will. ** From this 
, time," says an Arab author (Makrisi), “they contracted a 
sincere and lasting intimacy, and their interchange of pre- 
sents and friendly intercourse only ceased with their lives.” 
— In a war with the Kharasmins, the Christians of Syria 
placed themselves under the orders of the infidels; they 
were seen marching with crosses borne before them, whilst 
priests mingled in the ranks, invoking blessings on the 
array, and offering their chalices to the Mussulmans to 
drink out of. Ibid. 445, after Ibn-Giouzi, an eye witness. 
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himself to the Church, in order to justify to himself 
his father and his grandfather, who had accepted 
such gifts — a critical position for a scrupulous con- 
science. He could not make restitution without 
dishonouring his father and enraging France. On 
the other hand, he could hardly retain without 
consecrating all that had been done, without seem- 
ang to approve of ail the excesses and violences of 
the Church. 

The only object to which a soul so constituted 
could still turn itself was the crusade, the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem. The great power which, whe- 
ther well or ill acquired, had fallen into his hands, 
would, doubtlessly, be there fitly employed, and so 
work out its expiation. At the least, there was 
thus the chance of meeting a hallowed death. 

. Never had the crusade been more lawful and 
TOore admissible. HithtaTo-aggwssive, it.w as abou t 
m heeoTTie The expectation of some 

great and terrible event prevailed all over the East; 
like the sound of the waters before the deluge, like 
the breaking up of dikes, like the first murmur of the 
opening of “ the windows of heaven.” The Mongols 
had begun to quit the North, and were descending by 
degrees over the whole of Asia. These shepherds, 
dragging the nations along with them, and driving 
mankind before them together with their flocks, 
seemed bent on removing from the face of the earth 
every city, every building, every trace of cultivation, 
and on reconverting the gh)be into a desert, a free 
prairie, where one might henceforward wander 
without let or limit. They deliberated on treating 
the whole of Northern China on this fashion, and 
restoring that empire by the firing of some hun- 
dred cities, and the slaughter of several millions of 
men, to the primitive beauty of the solitudes of the 
early world. Where the destruction of the large 
cities would have been too troublesome, they in- 
demnified themselves by the massacre of the inha- 
bitants, — witness the pyramids of skulls which they 
reared in the plain of Bagdad *, 

These barbarians were equally to be feared by 
tell the sects and religious beliefs by which Asia 
^as divided, and which had not a chance of arrest- 
Uig their progress. Sunnites and Shiites (the caliph 
of Bagdad and he of Cairo), the Assassins and the 
Christians of the Holy Land — all feared the day of 
Judgment. All disputes were on the eve of adjust- 
|ment, all hatreds of reconciliation : the Mongols 
' had charged themselves with the task. From the 
East they would beyond doubt pass over into 
Europe, in order to effect an agreement between 
the pope and the emperor, between the king of 
England and the king of France. Then they would 
have no more to do than to shake out the oats for 
their horses on the altar of St. Peter’s at Rome f, 
and the reign of Antichrist would begin. 

They advanced with slow and irresistible pace, 
like the vengeance of God : already were they 

* After Tamerlane had made Damascus one ruin, he 
caused coin to be struck bearing an Arab word, signifying 
— DESTRUCTION, which, by its numeral value, denoted the 
year of hegira 803— the year in which Damascus was taken. 
Reinaud, Description des Mon. Musulmans, &c., t. i. p. 89. 
Chardin, t. iv. p. 292.— Another chronogram of Tamerlane’s, 
corresponding with the year of the hegira 773, likewise 
signifies destruction. See D’Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orien- 
tale. 

t The saying attributed, in the fifteenth century, to the 
Turkish sultan, Bajazet. 
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— 1242. J of Constantinople. 


every where present by the terror they inspired. 
In the year 1238, the men of Frisia and Denmark 
dui-st not quit their affrighted wives to pursue the 
hei-ring fishery, as was their wont, on the English 
coast *. In Syria, every moment was expected to 
bring the big yellow heads and small shaggy horses. 
The whole East was reconciled. The Mahomme-i 
dan princes, and among the I’est, the Old Man off 
the Mountain, had sent a suppliant embassy t^ 
the king of France, and one of the ambassadors* 
crossed over into England. 

On the other hand, the Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople had just laid before St. Louis his danger, 
destitution, aud misery. The poor emperor had 
been forced to enter into alliance with the Comans, 
and to swear friendship to them, laying his hand on 
a dead dog. He was reduced t(j such extremity as 
to be compelled to burn the beams of the ceiling of 
his palace for fire-wood ; and when the empress 
subsequently came once moi’e to appeal to the 
king’s pity, Joinville had to give her a gown to 
make her presentable. The emperor offered to 
make over to St. Louis an inestimable treasure, 
the true crown of thorns with which our Saviour 
had been crowned, a very g^at bargain. The sole 
embarrassment which the monarch felt in the mat- 
ter was, that dealing in relies seemed to partake of 

* “They had,” says Matthew Paris, “ ravag:ed and de-r 
j populated Great Hungary, and had sent ambassadors with! 
threatening letters to all people. 'I'heir general gave outi 
that he was sent by Almighty God to subdue the nations | 
that had rebelled against him. The heads of these harha-j' 
rians are large, and disproportioned to their bodies; they! 
feed on raw and even on human flesh ; they are incom-1 
parable archers ; they carry with them leathern boats to| 

I cross rivers in ; they are robust, impious, inexorable ; theirj 
I language is unknown to all people with whom we are ac-v 
j quainted (quos nostra attingit notitia). They are rich iii 
I flocks of sheep, oxen, and of horses so swift of foot as to 
make three days' march in one day. They wear good’ 
armour in front of their body, but none behind, in ordei^ 
never to be tempted to fly. Inhabiting the northern region, 
the Caspian seas, and those that confine with them, they are' 
named Tartars from the name of the river Tar. Their 
number is so great, as to seem to threaten mankind with 
destruction. Although there had been former invasions of 
the Tartars, there was greater dread of them this year front 
their seeming more furious than usual; thus the natives om 
! Gothia and Frisia did not come this year, as they commonly 
! did, to the English coast, to load their ships with herrings , 

I consequently herrings were so abundant in England as to 
j be sold almost for nothing ; even in districts far distant 
j from the sea, forty or fifty excellent ones would be sold forj, 

' a small bit of money. A Saracen messenger, of powerful* 

; and illustrious birth, who had come on a solemn embassy 
! to the king of France, chiefly from the Old Man of the 
'j Mountain, announced these events in the name of all the 
I Easterns, and sought aid from the Westerns to repress the 
I fury of the Tartars. He sent one of liis companions in the 
embassy to the king of England, to get forth the same things 
to him, and to tell him that if the Mussulmans could not 
withstand the shock of these enemies, nothing could hindet; 
them from laying waste the West. The bishop of Winchesj 
ter, who was present at this audience (he was Henry the 
Third’s favourite), and who had already taken the crossi 
took up the word in a bantering tone, ‘ Let us leave,' he 
said, ‘ these dogs to devour one another, that they may 
perish the sooner. And then, when we shall fall upon those 
of Christ’s enemies who survive, w'e shall make away withj 
them more easily, and clear the earth of them. Then the 
whole world will be subject to the Catholic Church, an<| 
there will be but one shepherd and one fold.’” Math. 
Paris, p. 318. 


Battles of Taillebourg 
and of Salutes. 


simony ; yet it was not forbidden to make a pre- 
sent to him who made such a gift to France. This 
present amounted to a hundred and sixty thousand 
livrea, and St. Louis added into the bargain the 
proceeds of a conHscatioii levied upon the Jews, 
which he scrupled to touch himself. He went bare- 
footed as far as Vincennes to receive the holy 
relics, and afterwards founded the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris for their shrine. 

The crusade of 1235 was not calculated to re- 
establish the affairs of the East. The Champeuois • 
king of Navarre, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
count de Montfort, suffered themselves to be de- 
feated. The brother of the king of England gained 
no other glory than that of ransoming prisonei's. 
Mauclerc was the only one who reaped any advan- 
tage. However, the young king of France could 
not yet quit his kingdom to repair these raischiefa 
An extensive league had been formed against him. 
'I’he .count of Tou louse, whose daughter was the 
wife of the king^s brother, Alphonse de Poitiers, 
wished to make one more effort to keep his state, 
though he had not been able to keep his children. 
He was ajjifiii to of England, Na- 

vflrf<q mirl j aiid dcsired to marry 

cither Marguerite de la Marche, sister of Henry 
III. by the mother’s side, or Beatrice of Provence. 
An alliance with the latter would have reunited 
Provence to Languedoc, and he would have dis- 
inherited hie daughter in favour of the cltildreu 
Beatrice might have borne him, and so formed the 
whole South into one liingdoni. This great project 
miscarried through precipitation. At the beginning 
of the year 1242, the inquisitors were massacred 
at Avignon ; and the lawful heir of Nimes, Beziers, 
and Carcassonne, the young Trencavcl, ventured 
to show himself again. But the confederates acted 
one after the other. Raymond was subdued by 
the time the English had taken up arms. Their 
campaign in France was pitiable. Henry III. had 
relied on his father-in-law, the count de la Marche, 
and the other lords who had invited him. No 
sooner did they meet and reckon with each other, 
than reproaches and altercations began. The 
French, meanwhile, were advancing ; and they 
would have turned and taken the English army 
at the brii jge of Tailhri wwrg. which crosses the 
Charente, liad not Henry obtained a truce by the 
mediation of his brother, Richard, in whose person 
Louis revered the hero of the last crusade, who 
had redeemed and restored so many Christians to 
Europe f. Henry took advantage of this respite 
to decamp and fall back on Saintes. Louis pressed 
closely ; a furious engagement ensued in the | 
vineyards J, and the English monarch took refuge | 
in Saintes, and thence fled to Bordeaux (a.d.| 
1242). ^ 

An epidmic disorder, from which king and 
army suffered alike, hindered Louis from following 


• Champenois— Bom in Champagne, 
t Math. Paris, p. 400. Et vocabant eum multi redexnp* 
torem suuro, quia per compositionem paeis eos in terri 

sancta liberaverat Matthew Paris goes on to say, 

“ And he obtained this as well because of the esteem in 
which the Franks held him, for the aforesaid liberation of 
their nobles in the Holy Land, and because of his relation- 
ship to the lord king of the Franks, as that it was the Lord's 
day.”— Philippe- Auguste never gave battle on Sundays, 
i J Id ibid. Inter vineas in arctis viarum. 
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Disinterestedness 
of St. Louis. 


SUCCESS OF THE MONGOLS. 


The pope, hostile to 
the crusade. 
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1245. 


up his success. Nevertheless, the battle of Tail le- 
boury ^ was a, mnr ^l l>h.ur »n 
gener aOnfeil^^i jam- The count of Toulouse was 
oiily ' spareISjaSbeing the cousin of St. Louis’s 
mother. His vassal, the count de Foix, professed 
his desire to hold immediately of the king * * * § *• . The 
count de la Marche, and his wife, the haughty | 
Isabella of Lusignan, the widow of John and the 
mother of Henry III., were constrained to submit. 
When this aged count did homage to the king’s 
brother Alphonse, the new count of Poitiers, a 
knight appeared who declared that he had been 
mortally aggrieved by him, and challenged him to 
single combat in the presence of his suzerain 
Alphonse sternly insisted on the old man’s meeting 
the young appellant. The result was certain ; and 
Isabella, fearing that she would be called to meet 
her doom after her husband, had already sought 
refuge in the convent of Fontevrault. St. Louis 
interposed, and would not permit the unequal com- 
bat Such, however, was the state of humiliation 
to which the count de la Marche was reduced, that 
his enemy, who had sworn to suffer his hair to 
grow until he had avenged his insult, had it so- 
lemnly cut in presence of the assembled barons, 
and declared that he had had ample revenge 

On this, as on every other occasion, LuuifiiliapiAyed 
the m oderation of pnlifif-ian. Aharon 
having declined to suri'euder except authorized by 
his lord, the king of England, Louis approved his 
conduct, and restored him his castle with no other 
guarantee than his oath §. But, in order to spare 
those who held fiefs from both himself and Henry 
all temptation to perjury, he warned them, in the 
words of the gospel, that “ no one can serve two 
masters,” and allowed them to make their choice H. 
And, in order to remove all pi*etext for war, he 
sought from Henry the formal cession of Nor- 
mandy, in return for which he would have given 
up P<utou. 

Such were the prudence and moderation of this 
monai’ch. He ev en j m posed on R ayn]im;| d no other 
conditions than those of the treatyof whicli 
he had signedlourteen ycarrhefore 
f Meanwliile, the so much dreaded catastrophe 
/had taken place in the Eiust. Qnc w i bS, .Sf.. 
prodigious ,ajm^uja£ 4h«^•-Mol^gola^ puaUeii. on 

(a.d. 1258) ; another swept down, up on 
Russia. Poland, and Hun|mi* V * *. The kansmians. 
their precursors, haa invaded the Holy Land ; and, 
despite the junction of the Christians with the 
Mussulmans, had gained a bloody victory at Gaza 
(a.d. 1244). Five hundred Templare fell there — 
all the knights of the order at the time in the Hq'y 

* Hist, du Languedoc, 1. xxxv. p. 435. 

t Math. Paris, p. 409. “ After the fashion of the Franks, 
he held out his gauntlet to him, requiring ^ull Justice in 
single combat, according to the ancient law of the Franks.” 

t Joinville (edit. 1761), p. 24. 

§ Math. Paris, p. 402. Statim, accepto ab eo juramento 
ddelitatls, ipsum ei custodiendum confidenter liberavit. 
The king, says the chronicler, accosted him with the words 
— " Thou alone hast home thyself loyally.” 

II Id. p. 416. Rex Francorum Parisiis convocatos omnes 
rdtramarinos qui terras habuerunt in Anglia, sic est affa- 
tos : “ Quirumque in regno meto conversatur, habens terras 
in Anglia, ciun nequeat quis competenter duobus dominis 
servire, vel penitus mihi vel regi Anglis inseparabiliter 
adhsereat.” 

f Hist, du Languedoc, 1. xxv. p. 437. 

*• Math. Paris, p. 438. 


Land. Next, the Monggls biok possession of Jeru- 
salem ^ which had been deserted by its inhabitants ; 
but, lured back by the cunning device of these 
barbarians, who displayed crosses on the walls, 
they were mercilessly massacred *. 

St. Louis was sick, in bed, and almost dying, 
when these melancholy tidings reached Europe. 
He was so ill that his life was despaired of ; and 
one of the ladies watching by'his bedside was about 
to cover bis face with the coverlet, thinking him 
deadd*. As soon as he was a little better, to the 
great astonishment of all about him, he had the red 
cross placed on his bed, and on his vestments. His 
mother would have been better pleased to see him 
in his grave — him, weak and dying as he was, to 
vow to go so far, beyond sea, to a deadly climate, 
to shed his own blood and that of his subjects in 
that useless war which had lasted above a cen- 
tury ! — and both she and the very priests besought 
him to renounce bis intention. He was inflexible. 
The idea which was supposed to be so fatal for 
him, apparently saved him. He hoped and wished 
to live, and did live. As soon as be was con- 
valescent, he sent for his mother and the bishop of 
Paris, and addi'essed ,tbem as follows ; — “ Since 
you believe that I was not perfectly myself when 1 
took my vows, I now pluck ray cross from off my 

shoulders, and give it into y(»ur hands But 

now,” he went on to say, “ you c4nnot deny that I 
am in the full enjoyment of all faculties ; then 
give me back my cross, for He who knows all 
things, also knows that no food shall enter my 
mouth until I have again been marked with his 
sign.” — ’Tis the finger of God,” exclaimed all 
present, ‘‘ let us no longer oppose his will.” And 
from that day forward, no one gainsayed his pro- 
ject. 

The only obstacle there remained to overcome — 
A sad and unnatural thing — was the pope. luno- 
ceat_IV.. filled .all Europe witU-his hate..ta.Fji’e- 
derick II. Expelled from Italy, he assembled 
agatfiSTlam a great council at Lyons J, which city, 
though imperial, held nevertheless of France, on 
whose territory was her faubourg beyond the 
Rhone. St. Louis, who liad vainly offered his 
mediation, felt some repugnance at receiving the 
pope ; nor did he, until after all the monks of 
Citeaux had thrown themselves at his feet, and he 
had made him w’ait fifteen days before declaring 
his will §. In his passion, Innocent did all that 
lay in his power to thwart the crusade to the East ; 
seeking to turn the arms of the French king against 
the emperor, or against the king of England, who 
had momentarily forgotten his servility towards 
the holy See. As early as the year 1239, he had 
offered the imperial crown to St. Louis for his bro- 
ther, Robei-t d’ Artois ; and, in 1245, he offered 
him that of England — a strange sight to see a pope 
neglecting nothing that might hinder the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem, and offering all and every thing 


■* Id. p. 420. Signs christianoTum qui 8uWto fugam inie- 
rant, super propugnacula niurorum civitatis in propatulo 
elevaverunt. 

t Joinville, p. 24. 

t Math. Paris, p. 443—447, sqq. “ Let us first crush the 
dragon,” he said, “ and we sfaaJl soon crush these young 
vipers. This he said with great anger, in a voice stifled hy 
passion, with distorted eyes, and contracted nostrils.” 

§ Id. p. 432. 



a.d. 1248, ■» St. Louis proposes 

1249. / to colonize Egypt. 
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to one who had taken the cross, to induce him to 
violate his vow 

Louis recked little of acquisitions. He thought 
much more of rendering those of his father’s 
lawful. He vainly attempted to reconcile England 
by a partial restitution. He even put the question 
to the bishops of Normandy, how he might make 
his mind easy as to his right to the possession of 
that province f. He indemnified the viscount 
Trencavel, to whom Nimes and Beziers belonged 
by right of inheritance, with a sum of money, and 
took him with him to the crusade with all the 
faidUSy the exiles of the war of the Albigeois, all 
those whom the establishment of Montfort’s com- 
panions had deprived of their patrimony :};. Thus 
he made the holy war a means of expiation, and 
universal reconcilement. 

THE TWO LAST CRUSADES. 

It was not a mere war, an expedition, which St. 

T n ii i »- p^o]yeted^ but t he foundation of a ^ eat. 
coh awy i wfig yp t. The idea, of that day was, and 
not unsupported by probability, that to conquer i 
and keep possession of the Holy Land, it was essen- 1 
tial to have Egypt to rest ujy)n (pour point d* * * § aj>pui)J 
Thus he carried with him a large quantity of agri- 
cultural implements, and tools of every kind §. In 
order to maintain a regular coinmimication, he 
desiderated a port of his own on the Mediterranean 
— and, as the Proven9al harbours belonged to his 
brother, Charles of Anjou, he formed that of 
Aigues-Mortes. 

He first sailed to Cyprus, where he took in an 
immense stock of provisions 11, and where he made 
a long stay, either waiting for his brother Alphonse, 
who headed his reserve, or, perhaps, to train himself 
to an eastern clime in this new world. Here he was 
amused by watching the ambassadors of the Asiatic 
princes, who came to observe the great king of the 
Franks. First, came those of the Christians, from 
Constantinople, Armenia, and Syria ; those of the 
Mussulmans, and, amongst others, the envoys of 
that Old Man of the Mountain, of whom there ran 
so many stories^. Even the Mongols sent their 


representatives * j and St. Louis, who supposed 
them favourable to Christianity from their hate to 
the other Mahommedans, entered into a league with 
them against the two popes of Islainism — the caliphs ' 
of Bagdad and of Cairo. 

When the Asiatics had recovered from their first 
fears, they grew familiar with the idea of the great 
invasion of the Franks ; who were becoming ener- 
vated by the abundance and seductions of a tempt- 
ing clime. Prostitutes pitched their tents around 
the very tent of the king himself and of his wife, 
the chaste queen Margaret, who had followed 
him f . 

At length, he determined on setting out for 
Egypt, and had the choice of Damietta or oLAltfX- 
au dria as % landing place. Borne by a gale towards 
the first J, Tie“"at£a^ed in all haste and leaped into 
the water, sword in hand. The light troops of the 
Saracens, who were drawn up on the shore, tried 
one or two charges, but finding the Franks im- 
moveable, they fled at full gallop. The strong 
town of Damietta, which might have held out, sur- 
rendered in the first alarm. Master of such a 
place, the next step was an immediate athick on 
Alexandria or Cairo. But the same faith which 
inspired the crusade, led to the neglect of the 
human means which would have secured its suc- 
cess. Besides, the king, a feudal king, no doubt 
was unable to force his followers from the plunder 
of a rich city. It was a repetition of Cyprus; they 
only allowed themselves to be drawn off when 
wearied of their own excesses. There was another 
excuse ; Alphonse and the reserve had not arrived. 
The count of Brittany, Mauclerc, already expe- 
I’ienced in Eastern warfare, advised Alexandna’s 
being first secured ; the king insisted on making 
for Cairo. This led to the arnjy’s plunging into 
that country, intersected with canals, and following 
that route which had been so fatal to John de 
Brienne. The march was singularly slow. Instead 
of throwing bridges over the canals, the;y made a 
causeway across each ; and they thus took a month 
to march the ten leagues between Damietta and 
Mansourah §, to gain which latter towoi they 
undertook a dike which was to stem the current 


* “The English barons durst not proceed to the Holy 
I.and, fearing the plots of the court of Rome " (Muscipulas 
Romanae curias formidantes.) Math. Paris, ap. Michaud, 
t. iv. p 261. 

t Math. Paris, p. 642. 

X Hist, du Languedoc, 1. xxv. p. 4r>7. 

§ “ Spades, pitchforks, drags, ploughshares, ploughs,” 
&c. Math. Paris. 

II Joinville (ed 1761, fol.), p. 29 “And when they 

saw the stacks they took them for mountains, for rain had 
fallen so long tliat the corn had sprouted, so that it looked 
like grass.” 

IT He sent to ask the king for exemption from the tribute 
which he paid to the Hospitallers and Templars Behind 
the admiral was a bachelor (bacheler), well equipped, who 
held in his hand three daggers, the one of which went into 
the handle of the other ; and, had the admiral been refused, 
he would have presented them severally to the king in token 
of defiance. Behind him who held the three knives was 
another who held a bouqueran (a piece of cotton cloth), 
twisted round his arm, which he would have presented to 
the king, to signify that it was his winding-sheet, had he 
refused the request of the Old Man of the Mountain.” Join- 
ville, p. 95.—“ When the Old Man rode forth, he was pre- 
ceded by a crier who bore a Danish axe with a long handle, 
all covered with silver, and stuck full of daggers, who pro- 
claimed ‘Turn from before him who bears the death of 
kings in his hands.’” Id. p. 97. 


♦ M. de Remusat (Memoire sur les Tartares) does not 
agree with de Guignes in thinking the ambassadors im- 
postors. 

t “ The common people took up with prostitutes, whence 
it happened that the king dismissed numbers of his attend- 
ants when he retumed from our imprisonment ; and, having 
enquired the reason, he told me that he knew for certain i 
tfyt they had pitched their huts a small stone’s throw from 
his tent, and that in the time of the greatest mishaps the 
army had ever been in ” Joinville, p. .‘17. — “The barons 
who ought to have kept their substance for good use in 
fit time and'%)lace, gave great feasts and costly meats 
(outrageuses viandes), &c ” 

X It is probable that St. Louis would have effected his 
descent on the same spot as that chosen by Bonaparte (half 
a league from Alexandria), had not the storm he encoun 
tered on leaving Limisso, and contrary winds, perhaps, 
borne him to the coast of Damietta. According to the Arab 
writers, the sultan of Cairo, informed of the dispositions 
made by St. Louis, had sent troops to Alexandria as well as 
Damietta, to oppose his landing. Michaud, t. iv. p. 236. 

^ Joinville, p. 40. Bonaparte was of opinion, that if 
St. Louis had manoeuvred as the French did in 1798, he 
might, leaving Damietta on the 8th of June, have reached 
Mansourah on the 12th. and Cairo on the 20th. See the 
M^moires de Montholon. 
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of the Nile, and atiord tlieiii a pawHage. During 
this labour, they suffered fearfully from the Greek 
fire directed against them by the Saracens, and 
which, cased in their armour as they were, burned 
them beyond the possibility of relief Fifty days 
were consumed in this, when they learned that 
they might havj spared themselves all the labour 
and trouble ; a Bedouin showed them a ford 
(Feb. 8th). 

The vanguard, led by Robert of Artois, effected 
the passage with some difficulty. The Templars, 
who happened to be with him, recommended his 
waiting until his brother should come up ; but the 
fiery youth scorned their advice as that of cowards, 
and spurred into the town like a madman through 
the open gates. He allowed his horse to be led by 
a brave knight who was deaf, and who cried out, 
with a stunning voice, “ Upon them, upon them, 
down with the enemy f ! ” The Templars dared 
not remain behind : all entered, all perished. The 
Mamelukes, recovered from their surprise, barri- 
cadoed the streets, and crushed the assailants from 
the windows. 

The king, as yet ignorant of what had befallen, 
crossed over, and encountered tlie Saracens. He 
fought valiantly. There, where 1 was on foot 
with my knights,” says Joinville, “ the king came, 
wounded, with all hia battle, and with great sound 
and noise of trumpets and nakirs, and halted on 
a raised w^ay ; but never was so goodly a man at 
arms seen, for he topped all his people from the 
shoulders upwards, and had a golden helm on his 
head, and a German sword in his hand.” In the 
evening, he was made acquainted with the death of 
the count d’ Artois : he exclaimed, “ that God had 
wished for what he had given him, and then big 
tears fell from his eyesj.” Some one came to 
enquire about his brother, “ All that 1 know,” he 
said, " is that he is in paradise 

The Mamelukes returning from all sides to the 
charge, the French defended their intrenchments 
until night-fall. The count of Anjou, who had 
pushed on the nearest to Cairo, was on foot, in the 
midst of his knights, when he was attacked at one 
and the same time by two troops of Saracens, the 
one on foot, the other on horseback ; he w^as over- 
whelmed with the Greek fire, and was considered 
to be utterly discomfited. 'I'he king saved him, by 
breaking through the Mussulmans ; whilst his 
horse’s mane was all covered with the Greek fire. 
The count of Poitiei’s was for a moment a prisoner; 
but was luckily rescued by the butchers, suttlers, 
and w'omen of the army. The sire de Brian^on 
could only keep his ground under cover of the 
duke of Burgundy’s machines, which played acrdlis 
the river. Gui de Mauvoisin, covered with the 
Greek fire, hardly escaped from the flames. The 
battalions of the count of Flanders, ot the barons 
from beyond the sea, commanded by Gui d’lbelin 


• "Whenever our sainted king heard that they were 
throwing the Greek fire at us, he rose in his bed, and 
stretching out his hands towards our Lord, exclaimed with 
tears, ' O ! gracious God fBiau Sire Diex), preserve my peo- 
ple to me.'" Joinville, p. 45. 

t Id. p. .'is. — Id. p. 47. "The good count of Soissons 
laughed at me, saying, ‘ Seneschal, let this rabble hoot, as 
by God’s coif (this was bis usual oath) we shall live to speak 
of this day in ladies* chambers.’ *• 

I Id. p. 64. 5 Id. p. 65. 


and Gauthier de Cliatillon, liad alniont tiiroughout 
the day the advantage over the enemy. The latter, 
at last, sounded the retreat ; and Louis returned 
thanks to God, in the midst of the whole army, for 
the aid which He had vouchsafed him. It was, 
indeed, a miracle, to have been enabled to defend 
with infantry, and they almost all wounded, a camp 
attacked by a formidable cavalry *. 

Louis must soon have seen that succes.s was 
impossible, and have desired to retire on Damietta; 
but he could not resolve on the step. Indisputably, 
the large number of wounded in the camp ren- 
dered retreat difficult ; but every day added to the 
numbers of the sick. Encamped on the slime of 
, Egypt, and chiefly fed on the eelpouts of the Nile, 

( which devoured so many corpses, strange and 
hideous maladies broke out in the army. Their 
, gums swelled and grew rotten, and they could only 
|Bwallow by having the proud flesh cut away; and 
/the camp sounded with dolorous cries, as of women 
I in labour. T^o dai ly. One day 

during the eprdemic, Joinville, sick and hearing 
mass in his bed, was obliged to rise and to support 
his almoner who was on the point of fainting; “ so 

! supported, he concluded the administration of the 
sacrament, said entire itiass, and never sang more.” 
. The dead inspired horror; each fearing to touch 
land to bury them. In vain did the king, full of 
respect for these martyrs, set the example, and 
assist in burying them with his own hands. The 
epidemic was daily increased by tlie number of 
bodies left without burial ; and retreat was the 
only chance of saving the survivors — the sad and 
doubtful retreat of a diminished, weakened, and 
discouraged army. The king, who had at last 
,\fallen sick like the rest, might have secured his own 
Wfety ; but he would not consent to abandon hia 
people*}-. Dying as he was, he determined to 
retreat by land, whilst the sick were embarked on 
the Nile. To so extreme a state of weakness w'as 
he reduced, that his attendants were soon compelled 
to bear him into a small liouae and lay him on the 
knees of a female, a native of Paris, who happened 
to be there. 

However the march was soon stopped by the 
Saracens, who hung upon the Christians by land, 
and lay in wait for them on the river. A fearful 
massacre took f)lace, notwithstanding their repeated 
cries of surrender, the Saracens fearing to make 
too many prisoners : at length they drove the cru- 
saders into an enclosed place, and summoned them 
to deny Christ. Many consented ; among others 
all Joinville’s seamen. 

The king and the prisoners of note had been 
reserved for future consideration. Jerusalem was 


* Sismondi, t. vii. p. 428. 

+ Joinville.— An Arab historian also saj-s, ** The French 
king might have made his escape from the Egyptians either 
on horseback, or in boat ; but this generous prince would 
not abandon his troops.’’ Aboul-Mahassen, ap. Michaud, 
t. iv. p. 817. — On his departure from Cyprus, his vessel 
grazed a rock, and lost three toises’ length of her keel. He 
was counselled to quit the ship. To this the king replied, 
‘ Lords, I see that if I leave this ship she will be considered 
lost, and there are eight hundred souls, and more, on board ; 
as each loves his life as well as I do mine, none would remain, 
but would perish in Cyprus : wherefore, under God, I will 
not peril the lives of such a number, but prefer remaining 
to save my people.’ ’’ Joinville, p. 3. 


5 Id. p. 65. 
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demanded by the sultan as the price of their 
liberty : they objected that it belonged to the em- 
peror of Germany, and offered to surrender Dami- 
etta, and pay a ransom qf four hundred thousand 
golden bezants. The sultan had consented to the 
terms, wlien the Mamelukes, to whom he owed his 
victory, revolted and slew him before the galleys in 
which the French were kept prisoners. Their 
situation was exceedingly critical ; and, in fact, the 
murderers forced their way to the king. “ The nif- 
fian who had torn out the sultan’s heart stalked up 
to him with his bloody hands, and said, ‘ What 
will you give me for having slain your enemy, who 
would have killed you?’ And the king answered 
him not a word. There came as many as thirty 
with bared swords and their Danish axes in their 
hands into our galley.” Joinville goes on to say, 

“ and I inquired of my lord, Baudouin d’lbelin, 
who was well acquainted with their tongue, what 
they said. He replied, that they said that they 
had come to cut our heads off. Numbers began to 
confess themselves to a brother of the Trinity who 
was with count William of Flanders ; but, for my 
part, not one of my sins would come into my head. 
On the contrary, I thought that the more 1 should 
defend myself, or do any tiling to provoke them, 
the worse it would be for me. Then I croased 
myself, and knelt at the feet of one of them who 
had a carpenter’s Danish axe in his hand, and 
said, ‘ So died St. Agnes.’ Messire Gui d’lbelin, 
constable of Cyprus, knelt by my side, and I said 
to him, ‘ I give you absolution with such power as 
God has given me.’ But when I got up thence, 

I did not recollect a word of what he had said or 
related to me 

Three days after Margaret had heard of her 
husband’s captivity she was confined of a son, 
named John, whom she suriiaraed Tristan. For 
security sake, she had an old knight, eighty years 
of age, to lie at the foot of her bed. Shortly before 
her labour came on, she knelt at his feet and 
begged a boon, which the knight swore to grant. 
Then she said, “ I require you, by the faith whiciy 
you have just now plighted, if the Saracens takdi 
this city, to strike off my head before they lay| 
hands on me.” The knight replied, “ Be sure that^ 

I will do it willingly, for I had myself resolved on', 
slaying you rather than that you should fall into^ 
their power f.” 

Th e misfortunes and humiliation of St. Lou is 
were complete "1116 AraTs“c^brat^* his defeatf 
iri songs and more than one Christian peoplei 
lighted bonfires in their joy at it§. He never- 
theless remained a year in the Holy Land to aid 
in its defence, in case the Mamelukes should push 

• Id. p. 75.— The king was told that tlje admirals had | 
deliberated on making him sultan of Babylon . . . . “ And 
he told me, that he would not have refused. And know that | 
the scheme fell to the ground for no other reason than that 
they said the king was the staunchest Christian in the 
world ; and it was mentioned in proof, that when they took 
their leave of him, he took up his cross and signed his whole 
body ; and they said that whoever made him soldan, he would 
slay them all, or force them to turn Christians.” Id. p. 78. 

+ Id. p. 84. 

I According to M. Rifaut, the song composed on this 
occasion is sung to this day. Reinaud, Extraits d’Historiens 
Arabes, Biblioth. des Croisades, t. iv. p. 475. 

^ Villani states that Florence, in which the Ghibehnes 
were the predominant party, celebrated the reverses of the 
crusaders by public rejoicings. Midland, t. iv. p. 373. 
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their victory beyond Egypt. He mised the walla 
of the towns, fortified Cesarea, Jaffa, Sidon, and 
St. Jean d’Acre, and did not quit this unfortunate 
country until the barons of the Holy Land had 
themaelves assured hini that his presence was no 
longer essential. Besides, he had just heard news, 
which made it his duty to hasten his return to 
trance — his mother was dead * ; an immeasurable 
misfortune to such a son, who, for so many year's, 
had thought only as she wished, and who had left 
her, contrary to her wishes, on this disastrous ex- 
pedition, which was to eud in his leaving in infidel 
ground one of his brothel’s, so many loyal fol- 
lowers, and the bones of so many martyrs. The 
sight of France itself could not console him. “Had 
I alone to endure the disgrace and the misfortune,” 
he exclaimed to a bishop, “ and had not my sins 
turned to the prejudice of the Church Universal, 

I should be resigned. But, alas ! all Christen- 
dom has fallen through me into disgrace and con- 
fusion.” 

The state in which he found Europe was not 
calculated to give him comfort. The reverse which 
he deplored was even the least of the misfortunes 
of the Church : the extraordinary restlessness ob- 
servable in every mind was one of a far differentia 
uatui'e. Mysticism, diffused throughout the people^ 
by the spirit of tlie crusades, had already borne its 
most frightful fruit, haire d of t he law f — the wild 
enthusiasm of political and religiousTihcrty. This 
democratic character of mysticism, which was to 
reappear entire in the Jacqueries of the following 
centuries, particularly in the revolt of the Suabian 
peasants in the year 1525, and of the Anabaptists 
in 1538, had already manifested itself i n the in- 
sii rrection of which lidJ Turst 

out during the absence oF St. Louis. They con- 
sisted of the most miserable rustics, and, mostly, 
of shepherds, who, hearing of the captivity of 
their king, flew to arms, banded together, formed 
a large army, and announced their intention of 
going to deliver him §. This may iiave been a 

* Joinville, p. 126 “ At Sayette (Sayd) came news to the 
king that his mother was dead. So great was his grief, that . 
for two days one could not speak to him. After this, he 
sent one of the grooms of his chamber for me. When I 
entered, he was alone, and opening his arm.s when he saw 
me, he said, ‘All, Seneschal I I have lost my mother!’— 
When St. Louis was treating with the sultan for his ransom, 
he told liim that if he would name a reasonable sum, he 
would send to his mother to pay it. And they said to him, 

‘ How is it you do not wish us to say that you will do tliese 
things?’ and the king replied, that he did not know if 
the queen would choose to do it, for that she was his latly.” 
Id.»l» 73. 

+ Perish the law, flourish grace ! Luther. 

I Math. Paris, p. .550, sqq. — On the first insurrection of 
the people of ^jns, the rebels elected for themselves a clergy, 
bishops, and a pope with his cardinals. Continuateur de 
Nangis, 1315.— The Pastoureaux had also a sort of eccle- 
siastical tribunal. Ibid. 1.320. — The Flemings had subjected 
themselves to a hierarchy, to which they owed their ability 
to maintain so long their obstinate resistance. Grande 
Chron. de Flandres, 14tti century. — The most famous of the 
routiers had taken the title of arch-priest. Froissart, vol. 1. 
ch. 177.— The Jacques themselves had formed a monarchy. 
Ibid. ch. 184. — 'Fhe Maillotins had in like manner classed 
themselves into tens, fifties, and hundreds. Ibid. ch. 182 — 
184. Juven. des Ursins, ann. 1382, and Anon, de St. Denys, 
Hist. c. vi. Monteil, t. i. p. 286. 

§ Math. Paris, p. 550. “ So many flocked to them, that 
they amounted to above a hundred thousand, and devised 
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mere pretext, or it may have been that the opinion 
which these poor people had already formed of 
Louis,' had inspired them with a vast, vague hope 
of comfort and deliverance. What is certain is,! 
that these shepherds showed themselves every! 
where hostile to the priests and maRsacred them/t 
administering the saci'anients to them.selves. They 
acknowledged for their leader an unknown man, 
whom they called grand master of Hungary*. 
They traversed Paris, Ox’ldaus, and a considerable 
part of France with impunity. However, these 
bands were ultimately dispersed and destroyed f. 

1 Long after his retuni, St. Louis seemed to reject 
jevery foreign thought and ambition. He confined 
himself, with uneasy scrupulosity, to his duty as 
a Christian, considering all the duties of royalty 
comprised in the practices of devotion, and im- 
puting to himself, as a sin, every disorder of the 
commonweal. Sacrifices cost him nothing for the 
satisfaction of his sensitive and restless conscience. 
Despite his brothers, his children, barons, and sub- 
jects, he restored to the king of England Perigord, 
the Limousin, Ag^nois, and his possessions in 
Quercy and Saintonge, on condition of Henry’s 
renouncing his rights over Normandy, Touraine, 
Anjou, Maine, and Poitou (a.d, 1259). The ceded 
provinces never forgave him, and, when he was 
canonized, refused to celebrate his f6te. 

France would have lost all external action through 
Ithis exclusive attention to things of the conscience, 
had she been altogether in the king’s hand. The 
king shrank and withdrew within himself : France 
'overflowed abroad. 

On tlie one hand, England, governed by Poitevins, 
by Southern French, freed herself from them by 
the aid of a Northern Frenchman, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, second son of the famous 
leader of the crusade against the Albigeois. On the 
other hand, the Proven 9 als, led by Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis, conquered the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, and completed in Italy the 
ruin of the house of Swabia. 

The king of England, Henry III., had borne the 
punishment of John’s faults. His father had be- 
queathed him humiliation and ruin, and he had 
only been able to recover himself by throwing him- 
self unreservedly into the hands of the Church ; 
else the French would have taken England from 
him as they had Normandy. The pope used and 
l^bused his advantage ; bestowing all English bene- 
yfices, even those which the Norman barons had 
Ifounded for Churchmen of their own family, on 
fitalians. This tyranny of the not 

patiently endure3b.v:lli^arojaa. and they JilanL^d 
the king for It, accusing him of wejiknefw. Hodfrod 
in between these f5vb parties, and receiving their 

1 every blow', whom could the king trus^xto ? to none 
! other than to our French of the Soutn, especially 
to the Poitevins, his mother’s countrymen. 

These Southerns, brought up in the maxims of 
the Homan law, were favourable to monarchical 
power, and naturally hostile to the barons. It was 

military standards, and a lamb, bearing a standard, was 
figured on their banners. 

*. “ He pretended to hold in his hand a letter of the 
Viif In Mary’s, summoning the shepherds to the Holy Land, 
and to gain credit for the fable kept his hand always closed.’* 
Ibid. 

t Ibid. Dispersi sunt. “They were cut off,” says the 
chronicler, “ like mad dogs.” 

at this time St. Louis was collecting the traditions 
of the imperial law, and introducing with a strong 
hand the spirit of Justinian into the feudal law. In 
Germany, Frederick II. vwas endeavouring to bring 
the same doctrines into operation. These attempts 
had a very different fate. They contributed to the 
elevation of the monarchy in France, and ruined it 
in England and in Germany. 

It would have required permanent armies, mer- 
cenary troops, and a well-stocked treasury to force 
the spirit of the South on England. Money, Henry 
III. knew not where to lay his hands on, and the 
little he contrived to get was soon pounced upon 
by the intriguers around him. Besides, there is 
an important element which must not be left out 
of the account — the disproportion which then 
necessarily existed between wants and resources, 
receipts and expenditure. Already the wants were 
treat; administrative order was in process of set- 
pement, and attempts were made to establish 
manding armies. The resources were trifling or 
none ; manufacturing industry, which feeds the 
prodigious consumption of modem treasuries, was 
in its infancy. It was still the age of privilege: 
barons, clergy, every one, had to allege some right 
or other exempting them from payment ; and par- 
ticularly since the passing of Magna Charta had 
suppressed a number of lucrative abuses, the Eng- 
llish government seemed to be a system devised for 
Istarving the monarch *. 

Magna Charta having established the principle 
of insurrection and constituted anarchy, a second 
crisis had become necessary to found a regular 
order »)f things, to introduce between king, pope, 
and nobles, a new element — the people, who gra- 
dually brought them to agree. A revolution needs 
a man ; and the one who met the present emer- 
gency was Simon de Montfort, son of the conqueror 
of Languedoc, who seemed destined to carry on 
against the Poitevin ministers of Henry III. his 
family’s hereditary war on the Southerns. St. Louis’ 
wife, Margaret of Provence, hated these Mont- 
. forts t, who had wrought so much ill to her 
country ; so Simon perceived that he would-gain 
nothing^by rRm~ajnTng in the French court, and 
Repaired to England? The Montforts, earls of 
Leicester, Belonged to both counti'ies. King Henry 
heaped his favours on Simon, gave him his sister 
in marriage, and sent him to repress the disturb- 
ances in Guyenne, where Simon acted with such 
severity as to necessitate his recall. On this, he 
turned against the king, who had never been more 
powerful in appearance or weaker in reality. Ho 
had imagined that he could buy, bit by bit, the 
spoils of the house of Suabia. His brother, Richard 
of Cornwall, had just acquired, for ready money, 
the title of emperor, and the pope had granted his 
son that of king of Naples. Nevertheless, England 
iwas tom with U-oubles. No better remedy had 
(been devised for opposing pontifical tyranny than 

and an association had been, formed for this object ±. 

* So Hallam thinks. 

t Nangis, ad ann. 1239. 

I “ An association was formed under the title of the com- 
1 monalty of England ; and was clandestinely encouraged by 
the principals of the barons and clergy. At its head was 
j Sir Robert Thwinge, a knight of Yorkshire, who by a papal 
'^provision had been deprived of his nomination to a living in 




impekial hocse of swabia. ^>^ 5 " 


j tllS 

Here the king TeiieWedliis oath to observe Magna 
! Cliarta, and placed liimself in the hands of a council 
I of fuur-and-twenty barons. After six years’ war. 
i both parties applied to St. Louis to arbitrate be4 
J tween them. The pious king, inspired alike by* 
i the Bible and by the Roman law, decided, that 
; it was necessary to be obedient to the powers, and 
i aiimdled the statutes of Oxford, which had pre- 
j viously been quashed by the pope; and king Henry 
' w-as to resume all his power, save and excepting 
the charters and laudable customs of the people of 
England antecedent to those statutes (a. d. 1264). 

The * conf e derates received th is as a signa l for 
w^^ and Simon de Monttort Tiad recourse to an 
extreme measure : he interested the towns in the 
war, by introducing their representatives into par- 
liament. A strange destiny was this family’s ! 
In the twelfth century one of Montfort’s ancestors 
had counselled Louis- le-Gros, after the battle of 
Brenneville, to arm the militia of the communes. 
His father, the exterminator of the Aibigeois, had 
destroyed the municipalities of the south of Fi-ance. 
Whilst be himself summoned the commons of] 
England to take a share in political rights, endea-j 
vouring, however, to associate religion with his 
projects, and to con vejrt the war iiitQ.AXxu3ade f. 

However conscientious and impartial might have 
been St. Louis’s, decisio n, it would s eem to have 
been rash: the future was to judge this judgment. 
It was ITTe first time that Louis liad quitted the 
reserve which he had imposed on himself. No 
doubt, at this period, th e infln«Meo erf di^-cler gym n 
thejuoiA-liand, o u- the other that of the legists, hadh 
preo ccupied Id s miud with noi.jpn of-ifie 
lut e rrpfntiol' rT^valtv . The great and sudden exten- 
sion of French power during the discords and de- 
clension of England and the empire, was a tempta- 
tion, inclining Louis to forsake % degrees the part 
of pacific mediator, which he had been formerly 
contented to play between the pope and the 
emperor. The illustrious and unfortunate house 
of Swabia was beaten to the ground, and the pope 
sold its ruins to the highest bidder, offering them 
to all, to the king of England, to the king of France. 
Louis at first refused for himself, but accepted for 
his brother, Charles. It was having a kingdom the 
more in his family ; but a kingdom’s weight 011 liis 
conscience as well. The Church, it is true, an- 
swered for all ; proclaiming the son of the great 
Frederick II., Conrad, and the bastard Manfred, 
impious wretches, enemies of the pope, and rather 

the gift of his family. Ilis commands were implicitly, 
obeyed by his associates, who, though they were never more 
than eighty individuals, contrived by the secresy and celer.ty! 
of their motions, to impress the public with an idea that! 
they amounted to a much greater number. They murdered^! 
the pope’s couriers, wrote menacing letters to the foreign 
ecclesiastics, &c. . . . . For eight ntonths these excesses 
continued without any interruption from the legal authori- 
ties, &c Thwinge proceeded to Rome to plead his : 

cause before the pontiff. He was successful, and returned t 
with a hull, by which Gregory authorized him to nominate/ 
to the living which he claimed," &c. Lingard, voi. iii.j 
p. HI, 142. 

• Guizot, Essais sur I’Histoire de France, p 458. (Called, 
in our annals, the "mad Parliament.") Translatoe. 

+ The evening before the battle of Lewes, he ordered 
each soldier to mount a white cross on his breast and 
shoulder, and to pass the night in acts of devotion. | 


Mahoinmedaji than Cbristism princes*. Yet, wan 
this reason sufficient for depriving them of tbeir 
inheritance I And were Manfred guilty, what bad 
Conrad’s son done, the poor little Corradino, the 
last offshoot of so many emperors ? He was barely 
three years old. 

This biitfihey 9 f St. L(Rihk..C hajdii8, qf of 

whom his admirer Villani, has left so terrible a 
picture, this d ark man, w/io sl ept li t tle f, was to the 
saint a demon temi)ter. He fiad married Beatrice, 
the youngest of the four daughters of the count of 
Provence. The three oldest were queens*:, and 
used to make Beatrice sit on a stool at their feed 
She inflamed still more the violent and grasping} 
disposition of her husband, for slio required a 
throne as well as her sisters, and no matter at 
what cost. I’rovence, as the heiress of Provence, 
could not fail of desiring some consolation for the 
odious marriage which subjected her toTtho l-'rencb; 
if the vessels of subjected Marseilles bore the Hag 
of France, it behoved that that flag should at least 
triumph over the seas, and bumble the Ihvlian. 

1 cannot relate t he ruin of this great and help- 
less of-Sw^bift. without retracing her desti- 

nies, which are no other tlian fl ic striig^lo betw ixt 
t he priesthood and the ^pgiire. Let me be forgiven 
the digression. Tins family perished: it is the last 
time we shall have to speak of it. 

Throughout a course of multitudinous deeds of 
violence and tyranny, tlic bouse of b’ranconia and 
Swabia, from Henry IV. to Frederick Harbarossa, 
from the latter to Frederick 11., and down to Corra- 
dino’s day, in whom it was to be extinct, presented 
a character which does not suffer one to remain 
indifferent to its fate — heroism in its pi'ivate affec- 
tions. It was the comm on trait of th e whole Glii- 
bcli ne p arty T~7I ev^^n o f man to m an. NY^ver, in 
tliHr greatest reverses,!!!!! they want friends ready 
and with clieei^fulness to figlit and dio for them. 
They deserved it by their magnanimity. It is to 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the son of the hereiditary 
enemies of his family, that Henry IV. (intrusts the 
banner of the empire: bow Godfrey answered to 
this fine confidence, is well known. The young 
Cori'adino bad bis Pylades in the young Frederick 
of Austria; heroic children, whom the cornjueror 
did not separate in death. Their country itself, so 
often disturbed by the Ghibelines, was dear to 
them even while sacrificing it. Dante has placed 
in hell the leader of the Ghibelines of Florence ; 
but from the language he puts in his mouth, there 
is no noble mind but would desire a place by the 

* I^ke their father, they trusted oven the administration 
of justice to the Saracens. 

t " This Charles was wise and prudent in council, valiant 
in arms, severe, and much feared by all kings in the woiUl, 
magnanimous, a>% of high thoughts, whic)> rendered him 
equal to the greatest enterprizes ; inflexible in adversity, 
firm and faithful to all his promises, speaking little, doing 
much, scarcely ever laughing, strict as a priest, a zealous 
Catholic, and severe administrator of justice, fierce of look. 
He was tall and sinewy, of olive complexion, and big-nosed. 
He appeared more born to become the kingly dignity than 
any other lord. He hardly slept at all. He was lavishly 
bountiful to his knights ; but greedy to acquire, wherever it 
might be, lands, signiories, and money to supply his enter- 
prizes. Never did he take pleasure in mummers, troubd*^ 
dours, or courtiers.” Giov. Villani, 1. vii. c. 1, ap. Sis- 
mondi, K^publiques Italiennes, t. iii. p. 329. 

I Wives of the kings of France and England, and of the 
emperor, Richard of Cornwall. 
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side of such a man on his bed of fire: — "Alas !” 
exclaims the heroic shade, " 1 was not alone at the 
battle in which wc conquered Florence, but at the 
council in which the conquerors proposed to de- 
stroy it, I alone spoke, and saved it 

The Guelphs seem to have been animated by 
quite an opposite spirit — true Italians, friends to 
the Church as long as she was the Church of 
liberty, gloomy levellers, devoted to severe rea- 
soning, and willing to sacrifice mankind to an idea. 
To judge of this party, it must be watched, either 
through the eternal tempest which was the life of 
Genoa, or through the successive purification by 
which Florence sank, as from circle to circle of a 
hell like Dante’s, from Ghibelines to Guelphs, 
from white to black Guelphs, and from the last to 
the reign of terror of the Guel])hic Association, until 
it reaeijed the bottom of that democratic abyss, in 
which a wool-comber was for a moment Gonfalo- 
nier of the republic. Sunk here, she sought as a 
remedy the very evil which had inspired her horror 
of the Ghibelines, tyranny ; a strong tyranny at 
first, then, as passion subsided, a mild one. 

This hard spirit of the Guelphs, which did not 
s])are Dante even, and which made its way both by 
alliance with the Church and with France, thought* 
to attain its end by the proscription of the nobles,* 
Out of the towns they razed their castles to the 
ground ; in the towns they took possession of 
their strong residences ; and those noble men, 
those heroes, those Uberti of Florence and Dorias 
of Genoa, were reduced so low, that in the last 
city, nobility was conferred as a degradation, and 
h) reward a noble, he was raised to the dignity of 
plebeian. Then were the merchants satisfied, and 
Ixdieved themselves strong. In their turn they 
lorded it over the country, as the citizens of the 
ancient cities had done. Yet, what did they sub- 
stitute for the nobility, for the military principlc|] 
which they had destroyed ? — hired soldiers, whol 
deceived them, held them to ransom, and becamel 
their mnstors, until both these and they were over-*! 
whelmed by the invaders from without. 

Such, briefly, was the history of the Guelphic, of| 
the true Italian party. As to the Ghibeline, or 
German party, it perished, or changed its form as 
soon ns it was no longer German and feudal. It 
underwent a hideous metamorphosis, became pure 
tyranny, and through the acts of Eccelino and 
Gale:is Visconti, renewed all that antiquity has 
related or invented of the Phalarises and Aga« 
thocleses. 

Ti>e acquisition of the kingdom of Naples, which ll 
ai>piirently raised the house of Swabia to so l^h a/^ 
[»it(*h, was precisely its destruction. It undertook 
to f{*rm a fantastical mixture of hostile elements; 
to blend and unite Germans, Italian^ and Sarace ns. 
The last it led up to the gates of me Church, re- 
ducing the papacy to a state of siege by its Moham- 
medan colonies of Luceria and Nocera •f. This was 
the beginning of a duel to the death. On the other 
hand, Germany was not a whit nmre tractable to a 
prince, a thorough Sicilian, who wished to force 
the Roman law upon her, that is to say, to level 

• Dante, Inferno, c. x. 

^ “ Ma fit’ io sol coin, dove .sofferto 

Pu per ciascun di torre via Fiorenza, 

Colui chi la difesi a vSso aperto.” 

t A. I). 1223. 1247. Nocera was surnatned Nocera de* 
Pagmoi i Pagan Nocera). Sismondi, R^jp. Ital. t. ii p. 440. 


the old empire ; the very law of succession alone, 
by dividing property equally between brothers, 
would have cut up and reduced all the great fami- 
lies. The Swabian dynasty was hated in Germany 
as Italian, in Italy as German or as Arab— all 
shrank from it. Frederick II. saw his father-in- 
law, Jean de Brienne, take advantage of his ab- 
sence ill the Holy Land, to deprive him of Naples. 
His own son Henry, whom he had named his heir, 
renewed against him Henry the Fifth’s revolt against 
his father; whilst his other son, the beautiful Enzio, 
was buried for life iu the prisons of Bologna *. 
Finally, his chancellor, his dearest friend, Pierre 
de Vignes, attempted to poison him f* After this 
last blow, it only remained for him to veil his face, 
like Cajsar on the Ides of March. Frederick re- 
nounced ambition, and sought to resign all, that be 
might withdraw to the Holy Land J ; he wished, 
least, to die in peace. The pope would not suffer him. 

On this, the old lion rushed into cruelty : daily, 
at the siege of Parma, he had four of his prisoners’ 
heads chopped off§. He protected the horrible 
Eccelino, and gave him the vicariate of the em- 
pire. Tlirougliout Italy men were seen begging 
thtfir bread, and mutilated women, who related tlie 
veiTggful atrocities of' the imperial vicar 1|. 

Frederick died toiling on at the oar*[y, and the 
^ope shouted with joy at the news. His son Con- 

• On the death of Corradino he tried to effect his escape, 
enclosed in a cask, but was betrayed by a lock of his hair — 
“ Ha! there is only king Enzio who has such beautiful fair 
hair!” .... A letter of Frederick’s to the Bologne.se has 
been preserved, reminding them of the inconstancy of for- 
tune, and requiring his son at their hands under threats of 
his extreniest vengeance. Petri de Vineis, 1. ii. c. 34. 

t Math. Paris, ap. Sismondi, llep. Ital. t. iii. p. 77. 

t Ibid. p. 80. 

§ Sismondi, Rep, Ital. t. iii. p. 86. 

II See Rolandinus, De Pactis in Marchia Tarvisina; 
Monacluis Patavinus, ap. Sismondi, Rep. Ital. t. iii. p. 100, 
sqq. 208. 

f “Frederick,” says Villani (1. vi. c. 1), “ w^as a man of 
great worth and rare talents. His wisdom w’as derived as 
much from study as from natural prudence. Versed in all 
things, he spoke Latin, our vulgar tongue (Italian), German, 
French, Greek, and Arabic. Abounding in virtues, he was 
generous, and to his natural gifts he joined courtesy; a 
valiant and wise w'arrior, he was also much feared. But he 
was dissolute in search of pleasure ; kept numerous concu- 
bines, after the fashion of the Saracens ; like them, was 
served by Mamelukes ; he gave himself up to all sensual 
pleasures, and led an Epicurean life, disbelieving in an here- 
after And this was his chief reason for turning the 

enemy of Holy Church.” .... 

“ Frederick," says Nicolas de Jamsilla (Hist. Conradi et 
Manfredi, t. viii. p. 495), was a man of great heart ; but 
wi.sdom, which was not less great in him, tempered his 
magnanimity, so that his actions never proceeded from the 
intoxication of passion, but w'ere ever matured by reason. 
He was a warm patron of philosophy, cultivating the study 
himself, and diffusing it throughout his dominions. Pre- 
viously to the flourishing times of his reign, there were few 
or no men of letters in Sicily, but the emperor opened 
schools for the liberal arts and sciences, and summoned 
professors from different parts of the world, offering them 
liberal rewards. He was not content with granting them a 
salary, but maintained poor scholars out of his own purse, 
that poverty might not tear men of any class from the pur- 
suits of philosophy. He proved .his own literary talents by 
composing a work on the nature and care of birds (natural 
history was his favourite study), which shows the emperor’s 
proficiency in philosophy. He cherished justice, and so 
respected it that any one might bring his action against the 
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rad only showed himself in Italy to meet his death *. 
Thus the empire escaped out of the hands of this | 

family ; and the king of England’s brother, and the t 
king of Castile, each thought himself empei'or. v 
Conrad’s son, the little Corradino, was not of an 
age to dispute any thing with any body ; but the 
kingdom of Naples remained hi the grasp of the 
bastard Manfred, the true son of Frederick II., 
brilliant, witty, and debauched, impious as hia 
father, a man apart, whom none hated or loved bW 
halves. He gloried in being a bastard, like numel 
rous heroes and gods of antiquity f. His wholA 
hope lay in the Saracens, who guarded for him hi^ 
father’s strongholds and treasures. He trusted 
hardly any others, sent for nine thousand more] 
from Sicily, and in his last battle, it was at theiri 
head that he charged the enemy 

It is said, that Charles of Anjou owed his victory 
to Ills unkuightly orders, to strike at the horses §. It 
was against all the laws of chivalry, and was be- 
sides unnecessary; the French men-at-arms having 
too greatly the advantage over an army principally 
consisting of light troops. On seeing hismcn-ijiJight, 
Manfred de^red^Q die. As he was fastening on 
his heIrn[7'Tt twice slipt andj^elh Hoc est siqnum 
7>i” (’tis the hand of God) was his exclamation, 
and, tlirowing himself into the midst of the French, 
he met his death. Charles of Anjou would have had 
the poor excommunicated corpse remain unburied; 
but the French themselves brought a stone each! 
and so reared him a tomb Ij. ' 

emperor, without the monarcli’s rank securing him any 
favour with the bench, or any pleader hesitating to under- 
take the cause of the meanest of his subjects against him. 
But, notwith.standing his love of justice, he at times tem- 
pered its rigour by his clemency.” Ap. Sisraondi. Observe, 
Villani is Guelph, Jamsilla Ghibeline. 

* In the spring of the year 1254, he was only twenty-six 
years of age. Jamsilla, t. viii. p. 507 ; Sismondi, Rep. Ital. 
t viii. p. 143 

+ I’lie following is his portrait by his contemporaries, 
Math, Spinelli, Ricordon, Summoiite, Collonueio, &c. lie 
was very courageous, a lover of art, generous and urbane. 
He was well-made and handsome, but dissolute. lie dis- 
honoured his sister, the wife of the count of faserta, and 
feared neither God nor the saints. He contracted alliance 
with the Saracens, whom he made use of to tyrannize over 
the clergy, and addicted himself to the superstitious astro- 
logy of the Arabs. — He used to boast of his illegitimacy', 
saying that great men usually sprang from forbidden unions. 
Michaud, t. v. p. 43. 

t In his flight in the year 12.54, he could find refuge only 
at Luceria; where he was welcomed by the Saiacens with 
transports of joy. Before the battle, Manfred sent ambas- 
sadors to effect a negociation. Charles told them, “ Go, tell 
the sultan of Nocera that I desire battle only, and that this 
very day I will either send him to hell or he shall send me 
to paradise.” Sismondi, R^p. Ital. t. iii. p. 153. 347. 

§ Ibid p. 348. See, also, Desoe. Victor. Obt. per Carol, 
ap. Duchesne, t. v. p. 345. 

I! The pope’s legate had the body disinterred, and thrown 
on the borders of the kingdom of Naples, and the Campagna 
of Rome — Dante, Purgatorio, c. 3. 

“ Comely, and fair, and gentle of aspect 
He seem’d .... 

then smiling spoke ; 

‘ I am Manfredi .... 

When by two mortal blows 
My frame was shatter’d, I betook myself 
Weeping to him, who of free will forgives 

Had this text divine 

Been of Cosenza’s shepherd better scanned, 

Who then by Clement on my hunt wa.s set, 


The fierce conqueror of Naples was nowise soft-- 
ened by this easy victory, I Ha 
co^at ry - ^ 4 R w a c m...ot-^^v«>UQU&.Ayexits^ \vho> falling 
upon itlUM.locuata*^.(ievom'edJrruU«.4iiMi-tij««8,, and 
eai l-i te olf Matters were carried to 
such an extreme that the pope himself, who liad 
summoned the scourge, repented, and remoustrutedj 
with tile Angevin, All Italy resounded with com- 
plaints, which echoed beyond the Alps. The wbole 
Ghibeline party of Naples and of Tuscany, I'isa 
especially, implored the aid of the young Gorradino. 
The heroic youth had long betm detained by his 
mother, unwilling to see him plunge at so tender 
an age into that funereal Italy, where all his 
family had found a tomb. But, as soon as be bad 
attained the age of fifteen, she found it impossible 
to hold him back, llis young friend, Frederick 
of Austria, despoiled like him of his inheritance, 
joined his foi-tunesf. They crossed the Alps with 
a numerous chivalry ; but scarcely had they reached 
Lombardy, when the duke of Bavaria took the 
alarm, and left the young descendant of the I'lii- 
perors to pur-sue his perilous attempt with from 
three to four thousand men-at-arms only. As they 
passed Rome, the pope, on being apprised of the cir- 
cumstance, merely said, “ Let the victims go on 7 .” 

Meanwhile, the small troop had been reinforet d. 
Besides the Ghibclines of Italy, some Spanish 
nobles, refugees at Rome, espoused the caiiso of 
the youth, as, in a duel, they would have drawn 
tlicir swords for the weaker party. These troops,' 
too, were animated with the best Ki)iril ; and when 
they encountered, behind the Tagliacozzo, the army 
of Charles of Anjou, they boldly crossed the river 
and put to flight all who faced them, Tliey thought 
the victory theirs, when Charles, wlio, by the a<l- 
vice of an old and skilful knight, had retired with 
his best men-at-arms behind a rising ground, sud- 
denly fell upon the tired and scattered victors. The 
: tlioy wem amiibibitod. 

Ugrradjiia,- the lawful heir, the last oflshoot of 
th is form] dah le. racCf Jim taken ; a great tc jiipt- 
ation to the fierce conqueror. Undoubtedly In* 
persuaded himself, by a forced interpretation of 
the Roman law, that a conquered enen>y might Ik; 
considered guilty of high treason : besides, was not 
the enemy of the Church beyond the pale of tbe 
law ? The pope is said to have confinned him 
in this sentiment, and to have written to him, 
Vita CoiTodini mors CaroH § (“ Corradino’s life is 
Charles’s death ” ). Charles named judges from 
among his creatures to try hi.s i)risoner. But the 
proceeding w^as so strange and unheard of, that 
» 

Yet at the bridge’s head my bones had lain 

Near Benevento, by the Iteavy mole j 

Frotected; but the rain now drenches them, 

And the%ind drives.’” 

* Charles had joined to all the offices which existed under 
its old administration, the corresponding ofiircs which he 
was familiar with in France, so that the number of func- 
tionaries was more than doubled. Sismondi, t. iii. p. 357, 
quoting Malespina, 1. iii. c. 16. 

t Sismondi, IWp. Ital. t. iii. p. 371. 
t Ptolomaei Luc. Hist. Eeeles 1. xxii. c. 36. Raynaldi, 

§ 20, p. 261. Sismondi, t. iii. p. 380. 

§ Giannone, 1. xix. c. 4. Sismondi conceives this tradi- 
tion should be rejected. Many writers assert that the poi>e 
upbraided Charles bitterly with Corradino’s death Sis- 
mondi, Schmidt, and most of the modem historians who 
have spoken of Conrad, have made too little use of Joannes 
Vitoduranus. We shall return to the subject elsewhere, 
s 2 
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ev(*n of these judj^es some defended Corradino, 
whilst the I'est held their peace. One alone found 
him guilty, and took upon himself to read the sen- 
tence on the scaffold. Not with impunity. Charles’s 
vown Hon-in-law, Roljert of Flanders, leaped on the 
kcaffold, and slew him with one stroke of his sword, 

I jexclatming, “ ’Tis not for a wretch like thee, to 
Icoiuhnnn to death so noble and gentle a lord !” 

Not the less was the unhappy youth beheaded, 
togethe r with his inseparable fx-iend, Frederick of 
Austria. He uttei’ed no complaint — “Oh, my 
mother, what sad news will they bring you of me ! ” 
Ilo then threw his glove into the crowd, which is 
Kiid to have been faithfully picked up and carried 
5t ) his sister, and his brother-in-law, the king of 
Aragon. — All know the Sicilian vespei’s ! 

Oiie last word as to the house of Swabia. A 
daughter I’emained, who, when all Europe was at 
Frederick's feet, had been married to the duke 
of Saxony. When the family fell, and the pope 
iumted the generation of vipers * through all the 
World, the Saxon repented of his having taken to 
wife the emperor’s daughter. He brutally struck 
Jicr : he did more — he stabbed her to the heart by 
placing by her side, in her own castle, and at her 
very table, an odious concubine, whom he wished 
to compel her to be subservient to. The unhappy 
woman, concluding that besought her life, resolved 
to make her escape. A faithful servant of her 
house kept a boat on the Elbe, under the rock on 
which the castle rose ; and she had to lot herself 
down by a rope at the peril of her life. It w'as not 
the danger which stayed her step — but she was 
leaving an infant behind. As she was on the point 
of descending, she would see him oucc more aud 
kiss him, asleep in the cradle. What laceration 
of the heart ! .... In the agonies of a mother’s 
grief she did not kiss, hut hit liim. The child lived, 
and is known in history by the name of Frederick 
the Bitten. Ho was his father’s most implacable 
enemy. 

The shai’c St. Louis had in this barbarous con- 
quest of Charles of Anjou’s, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. It is to him the pope addressed himself 
for vengeance on the house of Swabia, “ as his 
defender, as his right hand +.” Undoubtedly, he 
at least authorized his brother’s enterprise. Tlie 
bust and most sincere representative of the middle 
age was blindly to espouse its religious violence, 
I'TUg Sicilian war was, in fact, a crusade. To war 
on the Hohenstaufen, the allies of the Arabs, was 
\ still to combat the infidels : it was a pious work to 
wrest fi-om tlxe house of Swabia that Soutlxem Italy 
which she gave up to the Sicilian Arabs, to clpse 
I Luropo against Africa, Christendom against Ma- 
homedanism. It must be remembered, too, that 
the principle of tlxe middle age, already attacked 
on e\erv side, became more hitter ^nd violent in 
those minds -that remained faithful to it. None 
wish to die ; systems as little as individuals. This 
antique world, which felt life hourly oozing out of 
it, shrvxnk witlxin itself, and waxed sterner. Begin- 
ning itself to doubt itself, it was only the more 
oruel to those who doubted. The gentlest 8j)ul6 ex- 
perienced, without comprehending why, a necessity 
for strongtliening their own faith by intolerance. 

To.AwUiiOM»-iMid to to shun all reasoning or 

* Vipereo semine Frederici Secundi. 

f Tanqaara aA defensionis su® dexteram. Nangis, ap. 

I I'leuves des Libertes de l Eglisc Gallicane. t. ii. p. 6. 


“ di scourse of reason,” to blot out light by cl osing 
the ns iii- 

fa ntile impressioa^ f 

<fcmmon principle of religious persecutions and of 
drusades. The ^fealing g aiew siogn larl y we ak in 
the_^rleenth cenjiiry. Men’s horror of the Sara- 
ceiSn«d^’*^V§'&lf5'’"^ated * : it was replaced by dis- 
couragement and weariness. Europe entertained 
a confused feeling that it had but a slight hold 
on wearied Asia. A struggle of two centuries had 
taught mankind a just estimate of these frightful 
wars. The crusaders, who, on the faith of our 
phivalrous poems, had gone in quest of empires 
fcf Trebisond, paradises of Jericho, and Jerusalems 
/of emei’alds and sapphii’es, had only found i*ugged 
Ivalleys, a vultux’e cavalry, ti’enchant Damascus 
^steel, an arid desert, and thirst even under the 
shade of the palm-tree. The crusades had been 
like the perfidious Dead Sea fruit — an orange to 
^he view, ashes to the taste. Europe looked less 
knd less towards the East. Enough had been 
fcone, the Holy Land was neglected, and when it 
Vvas lost, God bore the blame. “ Has God then 
sworn,” exclaims a ti’oubadour, “to leave no Chris- 
tian alive, and to make St. Alary’s of Jei‘usalem 
a mosque ? And as ihs Son, who ought to oppose 
this, finds it good, ’twere madness in us to oppose 
it. God sleeps, whilst Mahomet triumphantly dis- 
plays his power. I would never hear more of cru- 
sading against the Saracens, since God protects 
them f 

Mea nwhile. S yria in After the 

^angols, and in opposition to them, arrived the 
Mamelii(ves of Eyvpt. This fierce militia, recruited 
^om slaves, and fed on murdei’s, took fi*om the 
Christians, one after the other their last remain- 
ing sti’ongholds in Syria — Cesai’ea, Arzuf, Saphet, 
ITaffa, Belfort, and, lastly, the great Antioch. Mt n 
innumerable were slaughtered lor not denying their 
faith — many wei’e flayed alive . In Antioch alone, 
seventeen thousand souls^were put to the sword, 
and ix hundi’ed thousand sold into slavei’y §. 

This terghla .aews 

s qdnea«, hu t i mnellyd it to no outbr eak. St. liouis 
alone felt the wound at ins heart. He said nothing ; 
but he wrote to the pope that he w as about to tak e 
th e cro ss. C lement I V., who was”*an able man, 
and moi’e legist than priest, endeavoured tojila^, 
s uade h im from his purpose 1|, seeming to judge 

* St. Louis showed great kindness to the Saracens. “ He 
enriched many Saracens whom he had had baptized, and he 

won them by marrying them with Christian women 

When beyond sea, he commanded, and issued orders to his 
people, not to slay the wives or cliildren of the Saracens ; 
on the contrary, to take them alive and bring them to be 
baptized. Likewise, he commanded to the utmost of his 
power that the Saracens should not be slain, hut taken, and 
kept in prison. And at times vessels of silver and other 
things of the sort would be stolen in his court, and then 
the bles.sed king put up good humouredly with it, and 
would give the thieves money and send them beyond sea; 
and this he did to many. He was ever full of charity and 
piteous to others.” Le Confesseur, p 302. 388. 

t Le Chevalier du Temple, ap. Raynouard, Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadours, t. iv. p. 131. 

I Marin. Sanuto, Secreta fidel. crucis, 1 iii. P. xii. c. 4 
—9. 

§ Ibid. c. 9. Usque xvii. millia personarum interfecta 
sunt, et ultra centum millia captivata sunt ; et facta est 
civitas tarn famosa, quasi solitudo deserti. 

II Gaufred. de Bell. loe. Vita et Convers. S. Lud. c. 37, 
ap. Duchesne, v. 461.— Clement. Epist. 260. 
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of it from our modem point of view, and to com- 
prehend that another crusade would be as fruitless 
as the former ones. But it was out of the ques-» I 
th>n for the man of the middle age, its son,|] 
its last child, to desert God’s service, deny Iiis* 
fattilSf^'the heroes of the crusades, and leav.ejtlie 
bones of the martyrs to bleach intheyvind, without 
an e1!orrio"hliry theln. He could not rest iu his 
palace of Vincennes whilst the Mameluke was 
slaughtering Christians, or killing their souls by 
forcing them to renounce their faith. From the 
Sainte-Chapelle, St. Louis heard the groans of the 
dying in Palestine, and the shrieks of the Christian 
virgins. That God should be denied in Asia, and 
cursed in Europe for the triumphs of the infidel, 
weighed heavily on the soul of the pious king. Be- 
sides, it was with regret that he had returned from 
the Holy Land. He brought away with him too 
lively a remembrance of it — the desolation of 
Egypt, the wondrous sadness of the desert, the lost 
opportunity of martyrdom tortured this Christian 
soul with regrets. 

On the 25th of May . 126 ], having convened his 
barons in the great hall of the Louvre, he entered 
it bearing in his hands th5 holy crown of thorns. 
Weak and sickly as he was through his life of 
austerity and self-denial, he took the cros s lo^tlisir 
presence, and made his three sons take it : none, 
after this, durst refuse *. His brothers, Alphonso 
of Poitiers, and Charles of Anjou, soon followed 
his example, as did the king of Navarre, the count 
of Champagne — the counts of Artois and Flandere 
—the son of the count of Brittany— numerous 
barons— and, lastly, the kings of Castillo, Aragon, 
and Portugal, and the two sons of the king of 
England. St. Louis endeavoured to win all his 
neighbours to accompany him, arbitrating between 
their differences, and assisting in their equipments: 
to the son of the king of England alone, he gave 
seventy thousand livres tournois. And, to attach 
the South to him, he for the first time summoned 
the representatives of the burgesses to sit in the 
assemblies of the seneschalships of Carcassonne 
and Beaucaire ; and so laid the foundation of the 
States of Languedoc. 

So wati fhp^flriiaade. that the sene- 

schal of Champagne, Joinville, notwithstanding his 
pei’sonal affection for the saintly monarch, excused 
himself from following him. We give his account 
of the matter, as the expression of the feeling of 

the time : — r , j u 

« It came to pass, by the will of ood, that as 
I was asleep at matin* time, I was aware iu my 
sleep that I saw the king kneeling before an alter, 
and was aware that several prelates in their robes 
were robing him with a scarlet chasuble of Reims 
8er<^e.” Joinville’s chaplain explained to him that 
the dream signified that the king would teke the 
cross, and that by the Reims’ serge was intimated, 
that the crusade “ would have no result. — 1 felt 


* Helping the monks to build the monastery of Roiau- 
mont, he obliged his brothers to assist. “ The blessed king 
took the hand-barrow, laden with stones, and bore it in 

front, a monk bearing it behind , the i 

brothers wished at times to speak, cry out, and the 
blessed king said to them, ‘The 

ought we !’ And wh«n the brothers of the blessed king, 
having heavy loads, wished to rest midway, ^ 
rjing them at once to the wall, he said to them, The monks 
do not rest, nor should you.’” be Confesseur, p. ^ .i. 


that all who praised his determination to go, com- I 
initted a deadly sin.” — Of his voyage to Thumes 
(Tunis) I wish to say nothing, for, God be praised, 

I was not there 

This great army, slowly got togctlier, discouraged 
beforehand, and setting out with ri'gret, loitered 
two months in the unhealthy precincts of Aigues- 
Mortes. No one yet knew where it would make 
its descent. Egypt was in a state of great alarm ; 
and the Pelusian mouth of the Nile was elo.sed : it 
has remained filled up ever since f. The Creek 
emperor, who feared the ambition of Charles of 
Anjou, sent offers of a union of the two cliurches. 

At length the army was embarked on board of 
Genoese vessels. Tlie Pisans, — Chibelines, and 
i-ivals of Genoa, — felt alarmed for Sardinia, and 
closed their ports. It was with great ditficuUy 
that St. Louis obtained leave to land his sick, al- 
ready very numerous. They had beiui at sea more 
than twenty days. Such slow progress rendered 
reaching Egypt or the Holy Land out of the (pies- 
tion,aud the k'hig-was persuaded to , 
It was the interest of Charles of Anjou, as king of 
Sicily, that he should do so. lie made his bro- 
ther believe that Egypt drew large supplies from 
Tunis J ; and in liis ’ ignorance, j)erliai)s, imagined *| 
that it was ca.sy to pass from one to tlie other. 
B, -i-ies h.v-t-lHHKflu that the ai'pt’arar.gc yf 
( hriAiiau. army . wuuid.ilui’itiu Lhc <•! Iiii.is 

1 .^ Tunis eniei laim d frn li l r- 'a!:. -ns 

with Castillo and France ; and not long before, 
St. Louis, on the occasion of the bapti.sm (tf a con- 
verted Jew in the abliey of St. Denys, had desired 
the presence of the Tunisian ambassadors, and had 
said to them after the ceremony, “ Say to your 
master, tliat so strong is my longing for the safety 
of his soul, that 1 would consent to enter a Sarae(>n 
prison for the remainder of my libs and never 
again to see the light of day, if by so doing 1 could 
make your king and his people Christians, even as 

this man §.” , • • 

A peaceful expedition which sliould end in inti- 
midating the king of Tunis, and frighting him into 
Christianity, was not the mark of the Genoc*se, m 
whose ships St. Louis had effected liis passage. 
Most of the crusaders preferred violence. I urns 
was reported to be a rich city, the plunder ot 
which would indemnify them for undertaking so 
dangerous an expedition. So that without any re- 
gard to the views of tbe king, the GeimeKe com- 
menced hostilities by seizing the vessels which lay 
before Carthage. The army di.sembarked without 
opposition : the Moors only, showed themselyes to 
pFovoke, draw after them, and fatigue the C hris- 
tians. After languishing some days on the broiling 
shore, the cnisaders advanced on the castle ot 
Carthage. ‘Kll that remained of Rfime’s great rival 
was a fort garrisoned by two hundred soldiers, 
which the Genoese seized. Tlie Saracens, taking 
refuge in the vaults, wore either put to the sword, 
or suffocated by fire; and the king found the ruins 
full of dead bodies, which he had removed to make 


• Joinville, p. 153, 154. t Michaud, t. iv. p. 43!h 

t Besides, tbe Tunisian pirates did much injur)' to the 
Christian shipping. Marin. Sanuto, 1. iii. 

Guill. Nangis, Annal. du Regne de St. Louis (ed 1761), 

***§ Gaufred. de Bell. loc. Vita S. Lud ap. Duchesne, v. 
4<’>2. 



DEATH OF ST. LOUIS. 


Patriarchal administration of jus- / a. d. 

tice by the French monarch. \ 1270. 


Disastrous result of 
the expedition. 


r<K>m for himself and attendants * * * § . He had to wait 
|at Cj«*thage for liis brother Charles before march- 
'^ng upon Tunis, so that the greater part of the 
army had to remain under an African sun, half 
burled in the sand drifted by the winds, in the 
midst of- dead bodies and of the stench of the dead. 
Around them prowled th» Moors, ever carrying off 
stragclors. They^e-were neither -treea. »or..grass ; 

\ and the only water 4Ue^^4iad was that of pestilen- 
I tial ^ools, or of cisterns full of loathsome insects. 

^ In ei^rf days the plague broke out, and carried off 
the counts of Vcna^me, of 13 Marche, of Viane — 
Caultier de Nemours, marshal of France — and 
the lords of Montmorency, Fiennes, Brissac, Saint 
Brigon, and Apremont. The legate soon followed 
tlioni. The survivors not having strength tu hury 
tIieitt.iutQ.iho canal, wittsiustaa 
S()oujjiuilinilJi»i'itU cqrps^^. The king and his sons 
) fell sick ; his youngest son died on board of his ship, 

I and it was a week before St. Louis’s confessor ven- 
tured to break the truth to him. He was the best- j 
beloved of his children, and his death removed 
another of the ties, binding him to this world, of | 
his dying father: it was a summons from God, a 
temptation to die. Thus, without fear or regret, he 
went through the last duties of a Christian’s life, re- 
peating the appointed litanies and psalms, dictating 
a beautiful and touching Paper of Instructions to his 
son and successor, and even receiving the ambas- 
sadors of the Greeks, who liad come to beseech 
his intervention in their favour with his brother 
CUiarles, He spoke kindly to them, and promised 
his best offices, if he lived, to ensure them peace: 
the next day, ho was himself taken to God’s 
peac(» f . 

On this his last night, he ordered his attendants 
to lift him out of bed and lay him on ashes : and 
he died so, ever keeping liis arms crossed. “ And, 
on the Monday morn, the blessed king raksed his 
clasped hands to heaven, and said, ‘ Gmeious Lord 
God {Jiiau sirest Diex), have mercy on this people 
sojourning here, ami grant them a safe return, 
that they may not fall into their enemy’s hands, or 
be forced to deny thy holy name.’ . . , 

“ And tho night before ho died, as he was re- 
posing, he sighed and said in a low voice, ‘Oh, 
Jerusalem ! oh, Jerusalem + ! ’ ” 

Tlyifi ir)i^ thirfatit nf tj’fi The middle 

ago had yielded its ideal — flower and fruit: its time 
. was come. Slh 

Louis, begin ; when the middle age 

is buffetted in the person of Boniface VIII., and 
the crusade burnt in that of tho Templars. 

A crusade will long *be talked of — the word w\il 
be oft repeated ; it is a well-sounding, effective 
word — for the mising of tenths and imposts. But 
the great of the eai’th and the popei well know 
what to think of it§. Some time afterwards we 

* Joinvllle, p. 156. t Sisinondi, t. viii. p. 189. 

t Petri de Condeto, Epist. ap. Spicilegiutn (fob), t. iii. 

p. (>67. 

§ Petrarch (Basle, p. 421) relates that it was once delibe- 
rated at Rome who should be leader of a new crusade, and 
that lk>n Sancho, son of Alphonso, king of Castille, was 
chosen. He came to Rome and was admitted to the consis- 
tory, where the election was to take place. Being unac- 
quainted with Latin he took one of his courtiers with him 
as an interpreter. He was then proclaimed king of Egypt, 
and all present applauded the choice. On hearing the ap- 
plause, the prince asked the interpreter what it was about. 


shall see the Venetian Sanuto, proposing to the 
pope a commercial crusade:— “It was not enough,” 
he said, “ to invade Egypt, it behoved to ruin it.” 
His proposition was to re- open the Persian roufb 
to the Indies, so that Alexandria and Damietta 
would no longer be the emporiums of its trade *. 
Here is announced afar off the modem spirit: com- 
merce, and not religion, is about to be tlie lever of 
distant expeditions. 

CUARACTER OF ST. LOUIS. 

That the Christian age of the world should have 
been last symbolized in a French monarch, was a 
great thing for the monarchy and for the dynasty. 
It is what emboldened the successors of St. Louis 
to oppose so bold a front to the clergy. Ro yalty as - 
fiiimetLin nf (bo peoplp roli gious authorit y, 

a nd the ide a of sanc tity was attachi ^ to^ItTl^ ey 
liad fomTiT' tlt^^ jest and pious, and the 

impartial judge of his people. How far the con- 
scientious determinations of this pure and spotless 
soul might have been influenced by the legists, the 
modest and crafty councillors, who afterwards be- 
came so notorious, non-) of his own day could esti- 
mate. We shall not attempt it here. This great 
subject will be treated of in its connexion with the 
preceding and subsequent epochs of our legisla- 
tion. 

The intex’ests of the crown being at tlie time 
identified with those of order, the pious king found 
himself constantly led to sacrifice to it feudal rights 
which he would have desired, in his conscienti- 
ousness and disinterestedness, to respect. What- 
ever his able counsellors suggested to him for the 
aggrandizement of the royal power, he carried into 
act for the good of justice. Tlie subtle thoughts of 
legists were received and promulgated through the 
simplicity of a saint. Their decisions passing through 
so pure a mouth, acquired the authority of a iudg- 
ment of God’s. 

( “ Many a time did it liappcu that in summer, he 
would go and sit in the forest of Vincennes after 
mass, and w^ould rest against an oak, and make us 
I sit round him ; and all who had business came to 
‘speak to him without hinderance from usher or 
hny other. And then he asked them with his own 
mouth, ‘ Is there any one who has a suit ?’ And 
they who had, rose up ; and then he said, ‘ Silence 
all, and speak one after the other.’ And then he 
would call to him my lord Pierre de Fonteinnes 
and my lord Geoffi*oy de Villette, and say to one of 
them, ‘ Hear me this cause.’ And when he saw 
any thing to amend in the speech of those who 
pleaded for others, he himself amended it with his 
own mouth. I have seen him sometimes in summer 

‘ The pope,' replietl the interpreter, ‘ has just made you 
king of Egypt.’ * We must not be ungrateful,’ was Don 
Sancho’s reply, ' Get up, and proclaim the holy father, 
caliph of Bagdad.’” Michaud, t. v. p. 129. 

• Marini Sanuti, Secreta fidelium crucis (ed. Bongars. 
Hanau. 1611). The first book is devoted to an explanation 
of his design ; the second, to the consideration of the means 
requisite to the success of the crusade ; the third, to a his- 
tory of the settlements in, and expeditions to the East. 
Sanuto added maps of the Mediterranean, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt. — The pope was loud in praise of the project, and 
it was favourably received by all Christian princes, who, 
however, did not attend to it. Sanuto then applied to the 
emperor of Constantinople, and so spent his life in preaching 
a crusade. 



CHARATTFR OF «;T TmiK To De partly ascribed to the in (lucncc 
of equity, v^nAKALii^iK Ur bl. LOUIS, of the Franciscans and Dominicans,. 2Gl 

come to hear his people’s suits in the garden of 1 
Paris, in a camlet vest, a surcoat of tiretaine with- 
out sleeves, a kerchief of black sendal round his 
neck, his hair neatly arranged, and without bonnet, 
and a fillet of white paon on his head, when he 
would have a carpet laid down for us to sit round 
him. And all wlio had suits to him stood around 
him, and then he liad their causes heard, just as 1 
have- told you before he did in the forest of Vin- 
cennes 

In the year 1250 or 1257, he issued a decree 
against the lord of Vesnon, condemning him to 
indemnify a merchant who had been robbed in 
open day in a road lying within his lordship. The 
lords of the manor were bound to have the roads 
watched from the rising to the setting sun-f-. 

Enguerrand de Coucy having hung three young 
men who were sporting in his woods, the king had 
him arrested and condemned. All the gx*cat vassals 
protested against this proceeding, and supported 
Enguerrand’s demand of trial by battle. The king 
said, “ That in regard to the poor, the churches, 
and persons on whom one ought to have pity, they 
ought not thus to be met with wager of battle, 
since it would not be easy to find persons to under- 
take to encounter the barons of the kingdom in 
the lists for such sort of people. . . .” 

“ When the barons,” he said to John of Brittany, 

“ who held altogether of you without other remedy, 
laid their complaint of you before us, and offered 
to prove tlieir integrity by wager of battle against 
you, you replied tliat you could not meet them in 
the lists, but by inquiry into the matter, and said 
besides, tiuit battle is not the way of jmtice J.” Jean 
Thourot, wlio had warmly undertaken the defence 
of Enguerrand de Coucy, cried out ironically, 

“ Had I been the king I would have hung all my 
barons, for tlie first step taken, the second costs 
nothing.” The king overheard him, and called 
him back, “ How, Jolin, do you say that I ought to 
bang my barons * Certainly, I will not hang them, 
but 1 will punish them if they do wrong.” 

Cerhiin gentlemen, who had for cousin a "wicked 
man who would not reform, besought Simon de Nielle, 
their lord, who had the right of pit and gallows on 
his land, permission to put him to death, for fear 
ho should fall into the hands of justice, and be 
hung to the disgrace of his family. Simon refused, 
referring them to the king, who would not suffer 
it, “ for he wished justice to be executed on male- 
factors throughout bis kingdom openly and before 
the people, and that none should be punished 
privily §.” 

A complaint having been laid before St. Louis 
, by one whom his brother, Charles of Anjou, wished 
* to force to sell him an estate which lie had in his 
countship, the king summoned Charles before his 
council : “ and the blessed king ordered his posses- 
sion to be restored to the man, and that thencefor- 
ward he should have no trouble on its account, 
since he desired neither to sell nor exchange it|i.” 

* Joinville, p. 13. 

t Henault, t. i.— A similar judgment was given against 
the count of Artois, in 1287. Bouchel, p. 213. 

J Life of St. Louis, hy queen Margaret’s confessor (ed. 
1761), p. 379, 380.— Among other penalties with which St. 
Louis visited Enguerrand, he deprived him of all high 
jurisdiction (haute justice) over woods and preserve ponds, 
and of the right of imprisoning or condemning to death. 

§ Le Confesseur, p. 383. I) Id. p. 381. 

Let us add two remarkable facts which equally 
prove, that though voluntarily submitting to the 
advice of priests or of legists, this admirable man 
preserved an elevated sense of justice, whieli, in 
doubtful circumstances, led him to sacrifice tin* 
letter to the spirit. 

Ilegnnult de Trie brought one day to St. Louis 
a letter, by which tlie king had bestowed the count- 
ship of Dammartin on tlie heirs of the counte.ss of 
Boulogne. The seal was broken, and ail that 
remained of it were the limbs of the king’s image. 
All his counsellors assured him that he wus not 
bound to kcej) his promise. Ho replied, “ Lords, 
you see this seal whieli 1 used before 1 cros.sed the i 
sea : it is clear from this seal that the imprint of 
the broken is similar to that of the entire seal : 
wherefore I durst not in conscience retain the said 
countship 

One Good Friday, as St. liouis was ri'adiug the 
Psalter, the relatives of a gentleman, a ])risoner in 
the Cliiitelet, came to beseech his n-lease, reminding 
the king that tlie day was one of forgiveness. 

The king laid his fingiir on the verse at which 
he then was — “ jus- 

Cje» And wLo -axu^aito it . at all imu>s.” He then 
sent for the provost of Piu*is, and continued Ihs 
reading. The provost informed him that the pri- 
soner had been guilty of enormous crimes : on 
which St. Louis ordered him to be at once led to 
the gjiibet f. ^•-U.’cvr* - 

There can be little doubt that St. Louis owed 
this elevation of mind which placed <!quity above 
law, in a great degree to tlie Franciscans and 
Dominicans, by wlioiu he was surrounded. On 
thorny questions, he was wont to consult St. 
Thomas He sent Mendicant friai's to inspect 

the provinces, in imitation of the mim dcminici 
(the royal commissioners) of Charlemagne g. This 
mystic Church strengthened liim against the epis- 
copal and pontifical Church, giving him courage to 

♦ Joinville, p. 15. 

t iEgidii de Musis Chronic, ap. Art de Verifier les Dates, 
vi. 8 

t Guill. de Thoco, Vit S. Thom. Aquin. De rege Fran- 
cia; dicitur quod semper in rebus arduis dicli Doctoris re- 
quirebat consilium, quod frequenter expertus fuerat esse 
certum .... “When he desired,” says the writer, “to 
be guided in certain arduous and necessary matters on the 
following morning, he would send to the aforesaid doctor to 
consider during the night the dubious point of the case, so 
as to give him the fitting answer on the next day. 

§ Math. Paris, ad ann. 1247, p. 493.— By his will (a d. 
1269), he left them his books and large sums of money, and 
apiwinted a council, to consist of the bishop of Paris, the 
chancellor, the prior of the Dominicans, and the guardian 
of the Franciscans, to appoint to vacant benefices. Bulaeus, 
iii. 1269. — Aftc.’ithe first cru8ach^, he always had two confes- 
sors, one a Dominican, the otlier a Franciscan. Gaufred. de 
Bell. loc. ap. Duchesne, v. 451.— Queen Margaret’s confessor 
relates that he had entertained the idea of turning Domini- 
can, and that his wife had much difficulty in dissuading 
him from it.— He took care to forward to the pope Guillaume 
de Saint-Amour’s book. The pope returned him thanks, 
and prayed him to continue his protection to the monks. 
Bulffius, iii. 313.— From a letter addressed to the pope by 
professors of the university, in which they refuse to admit 
Mendicant friars among their number, we find that 8t. Louis 
had given them guards : — “ Since by allowance of our lord 
the king they have an armed multitude ever at their beck, 
whence they have recently begun to celebrate the soiemui- 
ties of their offices without us, with many armed men 
” Id. 290. 
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League against the encroach- 
mentti of the Church. 


CHARACTER OF ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis unfonsciously 
aids tins resistance. 


resist the pope in favour of the bishops, and the 
bishops themselves. 

The Gallican bishops being one day assembled, 
the bishop of Auxerre addressed St. Louis in their 
name as follows .* — “ ‘ Sire, the lords here present, 
archbishops and bi.shops, have commissioned me to 
tell you that Christendom is perishing in your 
hands.’ Tlie king, upon this, crossed himself, and 
said, ‘ Now, tell me how this is 1 ’ ‘ Sire,’ said he, 

‘ it is because excommunications are so little cared 
for at this time, that the excommunicated suffer 
themselves to die before they seek for absolution, 
and will not render satisfaction to the Church. So, 
we require you, sire, for God and your duty’s sake, 
to give order to your provosts and bailiffs to 
compel all who shall endure excommunication for a 
year and a day, to seek absolution by the seizure of 
their goods.’ To this the king replied, that he 
would willingly so command as regarded those who 
were proved to him to have done wrong. . . . And 
the king said that he would abide by his deter- 
mination, for that it would be contrary to God and 
common sense to compel people to seek absolution, 
when the priests had done them wrong 

France, so long the servant of ecclesiastical 
i power, assumed a freer spirit in the thirteenth 
^century. Though allied with pope and Guelph 
against the emperors, it became Ghibeline in 
spirit. Nevertheless, there was this great differ- 
ence ; it carried on its opposition by legal forms, 
and, therefore, the more formidably. From the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, the barons 
had lent a cheerful support to Philippe-Auguste 
against the pope and the bishops ; and, in 1225, 
they declared that they would either quit their 
lands or take up arms, if the king did not put a 
stop to the encroachments of the ecclesiastical 
power. In fact, the Church, ever acquiring and 
never letting go, would in the long run have ab- 
sorbed all. And, in 1246, the famous Pierre Mau- 
clerc entered into a league to this end with the 
counts of Angoul^me and St. Pol, and numerous 
barons. The terms in which the act of assticiation is 
drawn up, are of extraordinary energy. Tlie hand of 
the legists is visible: one would fancy oneself already 
reading the language of Guillaume de Nogaretf. 

* Joinville, p. 14. 

+ “ Seeing that the superstition of the priests (forgetful 
of the fact that it was by war and bloodshed, under Charle- 
magne and others, that the kingdom of France was con- 
verted from the error of the Gentiles to the Catholic faith,) 
has so absorbed the jurisdiction of secular princes, that 
these sons of serfs judge after their law freemen and the 
sons of freemen, albeit, according to the law of the nrst 
conquerors, it is we who should rather judge them. . . . We, 
all nobles of the kingdom, considering that it was not by the 
written law, nor by clerical arrogance, but b, the sweat and 
toll of war that the kingdom was conquered . . . resolve that 
no one, priest or layman, shall in future summon any before 
the ordinary judge or delegate (spiritual judge?) exceptin cases 
of heresy, marriage, and usury, under pain for the violator of 
notice of the loss of all his property and the mutilation of 
one 'of his limbs ; we have despatched our rescripts to this 
effect, in order that our jurisdiction may at last breathe and 
revive, and that these men, enriched with our spoils, may 
be reduced to the state of the Primitive Church, and may 
live in contemplation, whilst we shall lead, as we ought, an 
active life, and that they may show us miracles which have 
been so long unknown to our age.” Tresor des ch. Cham- 
pagne, vi. no. 81 ; and ap. Preuves des Liberies de FEglise 
Gallicane, i. 29. 

A. ». 1247. League of Pierre de Dreux Mauclerc, nith his 


lu the simplicity of his heart, St. Louis joined 
this struggle of the legists and barons against 
the priests, which was to turn to his own advan- 
tage* ; and, with the same good faith, he joined 
that of the jurists against the barons. He recog- 
nized the sovereign’s right to resume an estate 
given to the Church ; and, a year before his death, 
published the famous pragmatic act, which is the 
foundation of the liberties of the Gallican Church. 

Plunged at this epoch iuto mysticism, it undoubt- 
edly cost him the less uneasiness to record so 
solemn an opposition to ecclesiastical authority. 
The unsuccessful result of the crusade, the abound- 
ing scandals of his age, the doubts which rose on 
every side, plunged him so much the more into the 
inner life of self-contemplation. His tender and 
pious soul t, wounded externally in all its affections, 
retired and communed within itself. Reading and 
meditation consumed the whole of his life. He 
devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures and 
of the fathers ; particularly of St. Augustin. He 
had manuscripts copied X, and formed a library — 
the slight beginning which was to produce the 
royal library (Bibliotheque royale'). At meals, he 
had pious works read' to him ; and in the evening 
as well, on retiring to rc8t§. He could not satiate 

son, duke John, the count of Angouleme, and the count 
of St. Pol, and many other lords, against the clergy . — 

“ To all those who shall see these presents, we all, whose 
seal is allixed to this writing, give to know, that we have 
solemnly pledged both ourselves and our heirs ever to aid 
one another, and all of our or of other lands who shall choose 
to join us, to pursue, seek and defend our rights and theirs 
against the clergy. And we have chosen, to call us together 
when aggrieved, the duke of Burgundy, the count Pencil of 
Brittany, count Angouleme, and the count of St. Pol . . . and 
if any who belong to this league be excommunicated wrong- 
fully by the clergy, and the fact be known to these four, he 
shall not desist from pursuing his right or his feud for this 
excommunication, or for whatever else they may do,” &c. 
Preuves des Lib. de l Egl. Gallic, i. 97, 98, 99. 

* The pope having betrayed an intention in 12'! 0 of 
breaking the truce concluded betw'een him and Frederick II., 
St. Louis, to prevent him, stopped the subsidies which he 
had raised on the clergy of France through his legate. 
Math. Paris (ed. 1644), p. 366. — In 1247, the pope having 
sent the preaching brotliers and Minim friars into France to 
borrow money from the clergy, promising to repa> it— “ The 
king of France, as soon as he knew of the ciicumstance, 
liolding in suspicion the avarice of the Roman conclave, 
forbade any of his prelates, under pain of the loss of all their 
possessions, to impoverish his kingdom in such fashion.” 
Ibid. p. 485, 

t When St. Louis had made up liis mind to return to France, 
“ he told me to let it be a secret between him and me, and 
took both my hands in his, and bade me convey the legate to 
his quarters. And when the latter was entered, he began 
to weep bitterly, and when he could speak, he said to me, 

‘ Great is ray joy, and I return thanks to God, that the king 
and the other pilgrims will escape from the great danger jou 
are in, in this land; and w'oe is me that I must quit jour 
holy companies and return to the disloyal people who fill the 
court of Rome.” 

J “ He preferred having manuscripts copied to accepting 
them from the monasteries, as tending to the increase of 
books.” Gaufred. de Bell. loc. ap. Duchesne, v. 457. 

§ Vie de Saint Louis, par le confesseur de la reine Margue- 
rite, p. 322. “ He made Holy Scripture his study, for he 

had an annotated Bible, and original writings of St. Augus- 
tin and other saints, and other books on Holy Scripture, 
which he read, and caused repeatedly to be read to him, 

between dinner and the hour of sleep When it 

behoved him to sleep, he slept little.” 



Ilis veli?:i()us ecstaoios— embodied 
in the Sainte-Cliapelle. 


CHARACTER OF ST. LOUIS. 


Touching advice to 
ills eldetit son. 


liis lieart with orisons and prayers. Often did he 
remain so long on his knees that on rising, says the 
historian, he would be seized with vertigo, and 
would say in a whisper to the chamberlains, 

“ Where am I ! ” He feared being overheard by 
his knights *. 

But prayer could not suffice the wants of his 
heart. “ The blessed king was marvellously desirotls 
of the grace of teal’s, and complained to his confes- 
sor of his lack of tears, and told him graciously, 
humbly, and privily, that when he heard these 
words of the litany, ‘ O Lord God, we beseech 
thee to vouchsafe us the fount of tears,’ the saintly 
king would say devoutly, ‘ O Lord God, T dare noti 
ask for the fojjnt of tears; rather, few and small I 
drops would suffice to water the dryness of niyj 
heart.’ .... And once he acknowledged to his 
confessor privily, that once he had tears vouchsafed/ 
him in prayer, and that when he felt them coui’sej 
gently down his cheek into his mouth, they seemed^ 
to him grateful and sweet, not only to his heart, but 
to his taste +.” 

These pious tears, mystic ecstacies, and mysteries 
of divine love, are all in the wondrous little church 
built by St. Louis, the Sj.>!nte-Chapelle— a church 
breathing mysticism, entirely Arab in its architec- 
ture, and which was constructed for him on his i 
return from the crusade by Eudes de Montreuil, 
whom he had taken thither with him. A world of 
religion and poetry, a whole Christian east is in 
those windows — fragile and precious paintings, too , 
much neglected, and which will some day be carried 
off by the wind. But the Sainte-Chapelle was 
still not sufficiently retired, nor even Vincennes, 
enclosed as it then was in deepest woods. He 
required the Thebaid of Fontainebleau, with its 
deserts of flint and granite, its hard and penitent 
aspect, and echoing rocks, alive with apparitions 
and legends. There he reared a hermitage, whose 
walls have served as the foundation of that fantastic 
labyrinth, that sombre palace of voluptuousness, of 
crime, and of caprice, where the Italian fancy of 
the Valois still reigns triumphant. 

St. Louis had built the Sainte-Chapelle in order 
to deposit in it the holy crown of thorns brought 
from Constantinople, On high and solenin days, 
he would himself produce it from the shrine, and 
show it to the people. Thus he unconsciously ac- 
customed them to see the king dispense witli the 
priest. In like manner, David took the shew- 
bread from off the table. There is still pointed 
out, on the south side of the little church, a narrow 
cell, supposed to have been St. Louis’s oratory. 

Even during his life, his contemporaries, in their 
simplicity, had suspected tJiat teas alreculy a 
saint, and more holy than the {jriests. “ Whilst 
he lived, it might be said of him, as is written of 
St. Hilary, ‘ Oh, how exceeding perfect a layman. 


» Ibid. “ When the chaplains departed thence (theSainte- 
apelle), the blessed king remained alone there, or by his 
Iside, and would stay in prayer for a long time, bo«ed to 
j ground, with his elbows on a stool, so long as to w^r 
t the grooms of the chamber who waited without. ... He 
nained in prayer at his bedside so often, that his spirits 
re weakened and his sight, for he knelt bowed to the 
rth, and his head close to the ground, so that when he 
;e he could not find his bed, but asked one of his cham- 
rlains in attendance. ‘Where am 
wever, in respect of the knights who lay m his chamber. 

\ Ibid. p. 324. 


whose life priests themselves desire to iniitnte 1 ’ 
For many priests and prelates would desire to be 
like the blessed king in his virtues and in his man- 
ners ; for he was even supposed to be a saint wliilst 
he lived 

When St. Louis interred the dead, “ there were 
present, in their robes, the archbishop of Snr and 
the bishop of Damiettn, and their clergy, who re- 
peated the burial service, but they stopped tlit'ir 
noses for the stench ; though not once was the 
good king Louis seen to stop his, such w'ore his 
earnestness and devotion f .” 

Joinville relates that a large company of Ar- 
menians, who were going on a ])ilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, came and asked him to show them the saint 
king . — “ 1 went to the king, who w^as sitting in a 
tent, leaning against the pole of the tent, and sit- 
ting on the sand without carpet or aught else under 
him. I said to him, ‘ Sire, tliere is without a large 
company from the Great llenninia, w’ho are going 
to Jerusalem, and who jiray me, sire, to show them 
the saint king; but 1 do not wisli to kiss your relies 
yet.’ And he laughed a clear loud laugli, and told 
me to tell tliem to come in ; and I did so. And 
when they had seen the king, they commended him 
to God, and the king them J.” 

This sanctity is touchingly apparent in the last 
words he wrote to his daugliter : “ Dear daughter, 
the measure according to which we ought to love 
God, is to love him beyond measure §.” 

And so in the instructions he left to his son, Plii- 
j||)j)e : — “ If it happen that any suit between ritdi 
and poor come before thee, support the stranger’s 
cause, but show not too much heat therein until 
thou know the truth, for those of thy council miglit 
be fearful to speak against thee, and this thou 
oughtest not to desire. And if thou art given to 
understand that thou boldest any thing wrongfully, 
either in thy own time or in that of thy ancestors, 
quickly restore it, no matter how great the thing 
may be, either in land, or n\oney, or otherwdso |1.” 
— “ The love which he bore his peftphj appeared by 
what he said to his eldest son during a severe ill- 
ness he had at Fontainebleau. ‘ Dear son,’ he said„ 
‘ I pray thee to gain the love of the people of 
thy kingdom ; for, truly, 1 should prefer a Scot’s, 
coming from Scotland to govern the j)eople of thoj 
kingdom well and loyally, to thy governing them 
ill in tlie face of the world 

Beautiful and touching words ! it is difficult to 
read them without emotion. But at the same time 
tlie emotion comes mingled with self- reflection and 
sadness. This purity and gentleness of .soul, this 
Jliarvellous elevation to which Christianity raised 


Ibid. p. 371.— “He had the Church-Mrvire performed 
iolcmnly |nd deliberately, as to tire himself and all with 
1.” Ihid. p. 312. 

Guill. de Nangis, Annales, p. 225. 

Joinville, p. 118. The passage is mutilated in Pelitot’s 
tion, t. iL y. 362. I cannot refrain from subjoining an 
nirahle passage from queen Margaret’s confessor “ 1 he 
e of life fitted to endure labour, practise oneself in 
i, and exercise the heart in works— the early prime so 
ourable to us poor mortals— did not pass by the bless* d 
Louis in vain ; so that he died roost holiiy, as knowing 
t the best things fade away and the worst remain. Just 
in the full pitcher— the first, which is purest, runs out, 
I the troubled water settles down ; so in the life of man, 
best part is Us beginning and time of youth.” p. 321. 

Lc Confeaseur, &c. p. 327. . 

Ibid p 331. Joinville, p L cd. 1701. 
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its hero, who will restore to us 1 . . . .Indisputably 
we now enjoy a more enlightened morality ; is it a 
firmer one I This is a question well calculated to 
trouble every sincere friend of progress. None 
more warmly than the writer of these lines iden- 
tifies himself with the immense steps made by 
mankind in modem times, and with its glorious 
hopes. The living dust which the powerful tram- 
Ipled under foot, has acquired a human voice, has 
|•i8en to property, intelligence, and participation in 
political rights. Who does not hound with joy in 
seeing the victory of equality ? I only fear that 
wliilst acquiring so just a feeling of his rights, man 
has lost some part of his feeling of his duties. One’s 
heart stagnates to find that in the univeraal pro- 
gress, morality has not gained power. The idea of 
freewill and of moral responsibility becomes daily 
fainter. Strange ! in proportion as the old fatalism 
of climates and of races which weighed upon an- 
tique man lessens and fades away, there succeeds 
and grows up as if a fatalism of ideas. Be passion, 
fatalist ; let it seek to kill liberty, well and good : 
’tis its part, its office. But that science, but that 
art. . . . “And thou, too, my son?” . . - .You 
cannot look out at window without beholding this 
larva of fatalism. Vainly do the symbolism of 
Vico and of Herder, the natural pantheism of 
Schelling, tlie historic pantheism of Hegel, the his- 
tory of races and the history of ideas which have 
done so much honour to France, differ in every 
thing else ; against liberty, they are all agreed. 
Tlie artist even, the poet, who is bound to no 
system, but who rettects the idea of his age, has, 
with his pen of bronze, inscribed on the old cathe- 
dral this sinister word, 'AvaVyr/ (“ Necessity ”) *. 

So wavers the poor, small light of moral liberty. 
And yet the tempest of opinions, the wind of pas- 
sion, blow from the four quarters of the world. . . . 
The light hums, widowed, and solitary ; each day, 
each hour, it sheds a weaker gleam. So feebly 
does it glimmer, that there are moments when, like 
him lost in the catacombs, I think 1 already feel 
darkness and the cold night. . . . Can it go out ? 
Never, never. We require to believe so, and to 
tell each other so ; witfiout which we should sink 
of disciuiragement. The light quenched^ ^reat God. 
Rave frfwn living l]ei^ l>elnw 1 


CHAPTER IX. 

^jRUGCn.E BETWEEN THE MENDICANTS AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY. — ST, THOMAS. — DOUBTS OF ST. LOUIS. — 
THE PASSION, AS THE PKINCIPLE OF AllT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGE. ‘ 

The 

hyAhfijufi- 

verai ty and the Me pdieant orders. Here is the 
history of the university. In the twelfth century, 
she se|»arates from her cradle, the school of the 
parvis Ndtre-Dame, and carries on a c ontest with 
the bishop of Paris ; in the thir teentH^ slie jyyQ^ 
agaTfist Il>e Mendicants, the brDie Don e jju 

tlie fijur teeiin^^ i>opt! himself . Iffie uni- 

* (The allusion is to Victor Hugo’s K6ire~Dante.) Tkans- 

I.ATOR. 


versity formed a strong and rude democracy, in 
which from fifteen to twenty thousand young men, 
of every nation, were trained in dialectic exercises — 
a wild city within the city, which they disturbed with 
their violences, and scandalized by their mannex's *. 
This, however, had for some time been the chosen 
seat of the grand intellectual gymnastics of the 
world. In the thirteenth century only, it sent 
jfortli seven popes 'f, and iDnuinei*abIe cardinals 
Jnnd bishops. The most distinguished foreignei's, 
as the Spaniard, Raymond Lully, and Dante, the 
Italian, had crowded for between thirty and forty 
years to sit at the feet of Duns Scotus. Tliey 
prided themselves on having disputed at Paris. 
Peti'arch was as px’oud of the crown decreed him 
by our university, as of that of the Capitol. In the 
sixteenth century still, when Ranus had restored 
some life to the university, our schools of the rue 
du Fouarre were visited by Torquato Tasso. Pure 
reasoning, nevertheless, vain logic, subtle and ste- 
rile quibbling :J;, our artists (so the dialecticians of 
the university styled themselves) were soon to he 
sui'passed. The true artists of the thirteenth cen- 
Eury, orators, comedians, mimes, popular preach- 
ers, and enthusiasts, were the Mendicants. These 
spoke of love, and in the name of love. They had 
resumed St. Augustin’s text, “ Love, and do what 
you like.” The dry logic, which, in Abelard’s 
time, had been so effective and effectual, no longer 
sufficed. The woidd, tired out in this thorny path, 
would ‘have pi’eferred resting with St. Francis and 
St Bonaventura under the stic shades of the 
Song of Songs, or di'caming with another St. John 
of a new faith and a new gospel. 

In fact, the formidable title, Introduction to the 
Everlastirtg Gospel §, was prefixed to a book by 

* Jacob. Vitriac. ap. Bulaeus, ii. 687. “ The prostitutes 
would drag in the clerks passing by, as it were forcibly. 
You would find in the same house, schools on the upper, 
bagnios on the lower lloor.” 

t The anti-pope, Anaclet, Innocent II., Celestine II. (a 
disciple of Abelard’s), Adrian XV., Alexander HI., Urban 
I HI., arid Innocent HI. Bulaeus, ii. 5.54. 

t Piferre le Cbantre, and other contemporary writers, re- 
late the following anecdote: “In 1171, master Silo, profes- 
sor of philosophy, besought a disciple of his, then on his 
death-bed, to return and communicate to him his state in 
the other world. Some days after his death the scholar 
appeared to him in a ‘ cowl all covered with theses, and con- 
sisting of flames of fire. He told master Silo that he was 
from purgatory, and that the cowl w eighed more heavily on 
him than a tower, ‘ And I am doomed to wear it for the 
pride I took in sophisms.’ As he said this, he let fall a 
drop of sweat on bis master’s hand, which pierced it through 
and through. The next day, Silo said to his scholars : — 
Linquo coax ranis, eras corvis, vanaque vanis. 

Ad logicen pergo, quse mortis non tirnet ergo, 

(I leave croaking to frogs, cawing to crows, vain things to the 
vain, And hie me to that logic which fears not death), 
and straightway buried himself in a monastery of Cister- 
cians.” BuIeeus, ii. 393. 

§ Introductorius ad Evangelicum Alternum. “ L’Evan- 
gill Perdurable" (the everlasting Gospel), Roman de la 
Rose, ap. Bulaeus, iii. 299. — The registers of the Inquisition 
at Rome contain twenty-seven condemned propositions, 
taken from John of Parma’s book : — “ That the New Testa- 
ment is to be concluded, as the Old was. — That although 
j God afflicts the Jews in this w'orld, yet he will save those, 
whom, remaining in Jerusalem, he shall favour, &c. — That 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ leads no one to perfection.— 
That the spiritual sense of the New Testament is not en- 
Itrusted to the pope of Rome, but only the literal. — That the 
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John of Parma, general of the Franciscans. Al- 
ready had the abbot, Joachim de Flores, the master 
of the mystics, announced that the end of time was 
come. John proclaimed that in like manner as the 
Old Testament had given way to the New, the latter, 
too, had run its appointed course ; that the Gospel 
was not sufficient to perfection ; that it had six 
year’s yet ; but that then a more lasting Gospel 
would be given, a Gospel of intellect and spirit: till 
then, that the Church had only the letter *. 

These doctrines, common to members of th^ 
Franciscans, were likewise received by many on 
the Dominicans. On this, th p 
fojjiil. The most distinguished oTTtsd^tors was a 
native of Franche-Comtd, of the Jura, Guillaume do 
S t. Amour , a man of hard and penetrating intellect. 
The portrait of this intrepid champion of the uni- 
versity was long to be seen on a window at the 
Sorhonne+. lie pubjisliad.. a., Bm’ifca.-Q£....4?la<pent 
n*)d witty against tb& Mendicants, m 

which he tried to identify them with the B^ghards 
and other heretics, whose preachers were, like 
them, wanderers and mendicants, and entitled, Dis- 
course on the Publican and tJte Pharisee; Questions 


secession of the Greek from the Roman Church was laud/ 
able. — That the Greeks walk more according to the spiri 
than the Latins. — That ChrivSt and his apostles fell short o 
perfection in contemplative life. — That active life, up to thi 
time of the abbot Joachim (from whom John partly bor 
rowed his doctrines), fructified, but now does not." Th< 
monks under the new law are to replace the regular clergy, 
&c. &c. Bulaeus, Ilistoire Univers. Paris, iii. 292, sqq — 
Amaury de Chartres had previously maintained similar doc- 
trines. Guill. de S. Amore, c. 8. “ Fifty-live years are now 
past since some have laboured to change the Gospel, which 
they say Will be more perfect, better, and more worthy, and 
which they call the Gospel of the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ever- 
lasting Gospel."— 'Ih.e pope had written to the bishop oft 
Paris to have the book quietly destroyed ; but the university,! 
already at feud with the Mendicant friars, had it publicly^ 
burnt in the parvis N6tre-Dame. John of Parma resignedl 
the generalship. St. Bonaventura, who succeeded hira,| 
began an inquiry into his opinions, and threw into prisonl 
tw-o of his adherents- one of whom retnaiapul tlwjg.fagllt^| 
year&^Xfee other died. See Math. Paris, ann. 12i>d; Riche- 
rius (ap. d’Achery, Spicileg. ii.), 1- iv. c. 87 ; S. Thomas 
Aquin. Opusc. xix. c. 24 ; Nic. Eymericus in Directorio In- 
quisitorum, P. ii. qu. 9 ; Echardus, Scr. Dominic, i. 202 ; 
d’Argentre, Collectio Judicior. i. 163, &c. &c. _ 

* Hermann. Cornerus, ap. Eccordi Hist. Med. ^Evi, ii. 
849 ; ... . “ He likewise says that the Everlasting Go.spel 
is spiritual, Christ’s Gospel, literal. -That th. third state of 
the world which is peculiarly the Holy Ghost's, will be with- 
out parable or figures .... and the true meaning of the 
two testaments will appear without a veil.— That as in the 
beginning of the first state .... Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob .... and as in the beginning of the new .... 
Zacharias, John the Baptist, and the man Christ Jesus . . . 
so in the beginning of the third there will be three like 
them, namely, the man clad in linen (Joachim), and an 
angel holding a sharp scythe (Dominic), and another angel 
having the mark of the living God (Francis). And in like 
manner he shall have twelve angels .... as J^ob m the 
first, Christ in the second,— That the everlasting Gospel will 
be entrusted to that order which is perfected and equally 
composed of the order of laymen and of pnests, he 

calls the order of Independents.-That the virtue of the 
New Testament shall only last for the six next years, that is, 
to the year 1260.— That the Roman Church is literal, and 
not spiritual.— That the Greek pope walks more according 
to the Gospel than the Latin.” 

t This portrait has been engraved and prefixed to his 
works. (Constance, 1602, 4to.) 


on the rule of Ahnsifmngy and the healthy Mendicant ; 
Treatise on the Dangers predided to the iliurch in the 
last DxySf &c. * His strength lies in his intimacy 
with Scripture, and the admirable use he makes of 
it; seasoned, too, with a piquant satire, which is 
couched in half a word. Unfortunately, it is too 
clear that the author lia.s other motives tlian the 
interests of the Cliurch. T l^ere waf a literary 

v ersity profess ors and tlio Mandipji ^ pt s. Tin; latter 
haj obtained a chair at Paris in 123b — the time 
that the university, offended at tlio regent’s seve- 
rity, had withdrawn to Ori<5.ansand Angers f. This 
chair they had kept, and the university did not 
shine ill the presence of two ordora, whose sunint 
was AJ hertus Magnus, and whose logicum was 
St- Thoma s 

This great controversy .,waa avgued befurc thc| 
pogg—at Anagui. The Dominican, AUiertus Mag4 
nus, archbishop of Mentz, and St. Iioiiaveutura,| 
general of the Franciscans, were Guillaume de St.l 
Amour’s opponents J. St. Thomas noted down in 
his memory the whole discussion, and wrote an ac- 
count of it. Guillaume de St. Amour lost thoj 
day ; but though condemning him, the pope at| 
the same time censm’od John of I’arraii’s book,! 
thus animadverting ecpially ou logicians and on 
mystics, on the partisans of the letter and those f 
of the spirit §. 

Jt was St. Thomas who laid down this middle 
couKie, .soTI^J'of attainment, by whicli the Clmreh ) 
essayed to fix and stay heraelf, witliout swerving ' 
to the right or to the left; and it is Ins chiefest 
glory. Coming at the end of the middle ago, as 
Aristotle did at the end of the Gretdc world, he 
the Aristotle of Clms|ianjty, wiittse legislation 
he drew reconcile Iqgie witli j 

faith for the 

sal monument which he i-cared ravished hw age 
with admiration. Albertus Magnus declared that 
St. Thomas had established the rule whicli would 
endure to the consummation of time i|. His over- 


* Concio de Publicano et Pliarisaeo : De Guantitatc Elee- 
mosynse, De Vaiiclo Mendicante qujestiones ; Traclatus de 
periculis Novissimorum Temporum ex Scripturis guniptua, 
&c Hi-^ last work “ was immediately translated into French 
verse ny the petulant youth of the university, in order to 
make it known to the common people." Btilfcus, iii :148 — 
It was reprinted at llouen, in Loins the liiirteeiith s time, 
but its sale was stopped by a decree of the privy council, 
dated July 2, 16.3.3. , 

t Bulaeus, iii 138. , j ,, 

f The Mendicant orders were g eatly alarmed- when 
the aforesaid doctor, Thomas, wa.s appointed to answer the 
above-mentioned volume, not without tears and sobs of 
those who doubted of the ability of the order to withstand 
such powerfuP adversaries, brother Thomas, taking the 
volume, and commending iiimself to the prayers of tlie 
brothers.” &e. • • • Guill. de Thoco, Vil. 8. Thotiue, ap. 
Acta SS. Manls, i. . . ^ 

§ He pronounced sentence of condemnation on GuiUaume 
de St. Amour publicly, and on .lohn of Panna with less 
parade and circumstance. Buteus, iii. 329. 

g Processus de 8. Thom. Aquin. ap. Acta SS. Martis. 
i. p, 714. Concludit quod Ft. Thomas In scripturis suis 
imposuit finem omnibus laborantibus usque ad llnem sieculi, 
et quod omnes deinoeps frustri laborarent —The Domini- 
cans decided in two chapters held, one at Paris, in 1286, the 
other at Carcassonne, in H42, “that the brethren were 
faithfully to follow the doctrine of St. Thomas, and that it 
any master, bachelor, or brother departed from it, it should 
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powering task utterly absorbed this extraordinary 
man, and occupied his whole life to the exclusion 
of all else ; a life that was entirely one of abstrac- 
, tion, and whose events* are ideas. From five years 
\of age he took the Scriptures in his hand, and 
Ihenceforward never ceased from meditation *. He 
[was from the country of idealism, the country 
•where had flourished the school of Pythagoras 
land the school of Elea, from the country of Bruno 
land of Vico. In the schools, he was called by his 
companions the large mute ox of Sicily f. He only 
broke this silence to dictate; and when sleep closed 
the eyes of his body, those of his soul veniained 
open, and he went on still dictating. One day, at 
sea, he was not conscious of a fearful tempest ; 
another, so deep was his abstraction, he did not 
let fall a lighted candle which was burning his 
fingers Full of the dangers of the Church, he 
was ever dreaming ()f it, and even at the table of 
St. Louis, Giving the table a triumphant thump, 
he one day exclaimed, “ The Manicheans never can 
get over that argument and the king immedi- 
ately ordered the argument to be written down §. 
In his struggle with Manicheism, St. Thomas w^as 
8U}>ported by the authority of St. Augustin ; but, 
on the question of grace, he clearly departs widely 
from that doctor, and sides with liberty of will. 
The Church’s theologian, it behoved him to support 
the hierarchical edifice, and that of ecclesiastical 
^overmnent. ^^ Now^^if^Ubertv^l^^not^dm^ ma n 

to depart from St. Augustin, was to open 
|a wide door to whoever should \vi.sh to enter the 
Church as an enemy; and it was by this that 
[Luther came in. 

Such then is the aspect of the world in the thir- 
teenth century. At the summit, the large mute ox of 
Sicily^ ruminating the question ; here, man and 
liberty, there God, grace, divine foreknowledge, 
fatality : on tlie right, the observation which bears 
w itness to human liberty ; on the left, the logic 
which compels irresistibly to fatalism. Observation 
distinguishes, logic identifies. Suffer the latter to 
have her way, she will resolve men into God, God 
into nature; she will still the universe into an 
indivisible unity, absorbing liberty, morality, and all 
the action of life. Therefore, the ecclesitistical 
legislator stayed himself upon the slippery steep, 
combating wdth bis good sense his own logic, down 
which he would ha\e been borne headlong. His 
firm collected genius stopped uj)on the i-azor edge 
which separated the two abysses, and scanned and 
measured their dej)th. Solemn type of the Church, 
he hold the balance, sought to adjust its equi’.i- 
brium, and died at the oar. The world, which 
looked up at him fx'om below, and saw him dis- 
tinguishing, reasoning, and calculating in a higher 

be reason euffirient to suspend him from his functions.” 
Martcne, Thes. Anecd. iv. 1817.— Holstenii Cod. Regul. ed. 
IJrockle, iv. 114. 

• Acta SS. p. IfiO. 

t An epithet full of meaning to all who have noticed the 
dreamy and monumental appearance of the ox of Southern 
Italy. St. Thomas waa large-bodied and upright .... 
of a wheaten complexion (^colons inttcei, brown as ripe 
coin?) .... with a large head .... somewhat bald.” 
Acta SS. p. 672.—“ He was fat.” (Grossus fuit.) Processus 
de S. Thom. ibid. 

t Acta SS. p 672. 674. 

§ Ibid. 1.. 67.5. 


region, has not dreamed of all the struggles which 
may have shaken this existence, abstract as it was. 

Below this sublime region, beat the wind and 
khe storm. Below the angel was man ; morality 
(beneath metaphysics ; below St. Thoma.s ,-St.- ra>ii iH. 
\ln the latter, t he thirteen th ^entnry has ibs p as- 
sion — a Passioimf acute, 

r^ljer- Jxajcdly -di^ain^ nujs-ages. 1 

allude to the first agony with which nascent doubt 
convulsed souls ; when the whole Iiarmony of the 
middle age was troubled ; when the great edifice 
11 which men were settled began to shake ; when 
—saints clamouring against saints, right setting 
tself up against right — the most docile minds 
bund themselves compelled to sit in self- judgment, 
ind examination. The pio us king jolFraoce, who 

^nlx.aak£dLjtji WHa._£>QT»ly pjQtn. 

pell gd to strugg le. doubL f||.nd choose . Humble as 
lie w^, and mistrustful of himself, he was forced 
Arst of all to oppose his mother ; next, to become 
irbiter between the pope and the emperor, to judge 
the spiritual judge of Christendom, to recall to the 
path of moderation him whom he would have 
Svished to have been able to take as his rule of 
(sanctity. Subsequently, the Mendicant friai’s at- 
tracted him by their mysticism, and he entered 
into the third order of St. Francis, and took part 
against the university. Yet John of Parma’s book, 
accepted though it was by such numbers of Fran- 
ciscans, must liave inspired him with strange doubts. 
The uneasiness of his mind is perceptible in the 
simple questions he put to Joinville. The man in 
whom the holy king confided, may be taken as the 
type of the honest man of the thirteenth century, 
lit forms a curious dialogue between the loyal and 
Isincere man of the world, and the pious and candid 
koul who advances a step into doubt, then shrinks 
iback, and hardens himself in the faith. 

Robert de Sorbonne and Joinville were at the 
king’s table : “ The king, being in good spirits, 
said to me, ‘ Now, seneschal, tell me why preud- 
omme (an honest man) is a better title than beguiti 
(a devotee) V Then began the noise between me 
and Master Robert. When we had disputed a long 
time, then the king gave his decision, and said, 
‘ Master Robert, 1 would wish both to be called 
and to be an honest man, and you may be all the 
rest ; for an honest man is so great and so good a 
thing, the even naming it fills the mouth ” 

He once called me, and said, ‘ I fear, so subtle 
is your reasoning, to speak to you of any thing con- 
eex-ning God, and therefore have summoned these 
brothers hei'e present, as I have a question to put 
to you the question was this : ‘ Seneschal,’ said 
he, ‘ what is God -p, &c. . . .” 

St. Louis tells Joinville that a knight who was 
present at a discxxssion between some monks ami 
Jews, put a question to one of the Jewish doctoi-s, 
and on getting his answer, gave him a blow on the 
head with a stick which knocked him down — “ ‘ So 


* Joinville (ed 1761), p. 7. 

+ Id. p. 6. lie then asked Joinville whether he would 
prefer havinp: committed a mortal sin, or being leprous. 
Joinville replied, that he had rather commit thirty mortal 
sins. — “ And when the brothers were gone, he called me all 
alone, and made me sit at his feet, and said, ‘ What did 
you say to me to-day f ’ And I told him as I had already 
said, and he said, ‘you spoke as an hasty lackbrain, for no 
leprosy so foul as that of mortal sin,’ ” &c. 
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I tell you,’ said the king, ‘ that none ought to dis- 
pute with them, except he be right good clerk; 
but when a layman hears the Christian law ma- 
ligned, he ought not to defend it save with the 
sword, which he ought to thrust into the defamer’s 
belly as far as it will enter 

St. Louis told Joinville, that at the moment of 
death, the devil strives to shake the faith of the 
dying man : — “ And therefore one ought to be on 
one’s guard, and defend oneself against the snai*e 
by saying to the enemy, when he sends such temp- 
tation, — Get thee gone; and one ought to say to the 
enemy, — Thou slialt not tempt me from my firm 
belief in all the articles of faith f, &c.” 

“ He said, that faith and belief consisted in giving 
our stedfast credence, although only on the as- 
surance of hear.say 

He told Joinville that a doctor of theology one 
day applied to bishop William of Paris, and set 
forth to him with tears that he could not “ force 


his lieart to believe in the sacrament of the altar ” 
(transubstantiation). The bishop asked whether, 
when the devil pressed this temptation on his 
thoughts, he took delight in it % ' The doctor re- 
plied that, on the contrary, it gave him exceeding 
grief, and that he would be hewed to pieces rather 
than renounce the Eucharist. The bishop then 
comforted him with the assurance, that he had 
more merit than he who had no doubts §. 

Trivial as these signs appear, they are grave, and 
deserve attention, Wilkin iSti. frOins. himself wasj 
ti’oubled, how many -fi rmH must h a VP don i htM 
sufi^red liTsllence. But the bitterness of this fi] 
falTrng“bTi' in TaTlh was, that men shrank from avow-, 
ing it. At this day we are inured and hardened to' 
the torments of doubt ; the points are biuutedi 
But let us carry ourselves back to the first inos 
ment in which the soul still living, and warm 
with faith and love, felt the cold iron enter. Th^ 
pain was harrowing; but it was exceeded by the' 
horror and surprise. Would you know what thei 
candid and believing soul suffered \ Recall thej 
moment that faith first failed you in love, that you 
first doubted the loved object. 

To anchor your life on an idea, to rest it on a 
boundless love, and see it failing you ! To love,, 
to douV)t, to hate oneself for this doubt, to feel, 
the ground receding from under one’s feet, and! 
the abyss engulphing us in our impiety, in that hellj 
of ice where divine love never shines, . . . and yet^ 
to clutch at, and hang by, the branches overhang-' 
ing the gulph, to strive to believe that we still 
believe, to fear to be afraid, to doubt of one’s own 
doubt . But if the doubt be uncertain, if the 
thought be not sure of the thou^^ht, i.s not this to 
open a new region to doubt, a hell under hell • • • • 
This is the temptation of temptations ; all others 
are nothing in comparison. Yet did tlm teropto- 
tion shrink from the light of day and burn of 


* Id. n. 12. “In the instructions which he left to his 
kiiiff Philip .... there was a clause, as follows, ‘ Do 
your utmost to drive Sodomites and all other evil people 
out of your kingdom, so that the land may be thoroughly 
purged of them.’”~Le Confesseur, p. 30o. 

J ?d“-G.''v4Ilani, xiii. 200. Word was one day 
brought to him that Christ had appeared in the host-* ^ 
those^who doubt,” he said, “go and see , for my part, I sec 
him in my heart.” 

§ Joinville, p. 10, 11. 


shame within itself, until the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. I| iithi*r is a great master here- 
upon; no one had a m ore l^omb l e oxnerknice of 

now living, how would 1 wish to hear from himself 
what kind of temptation it was which he went 
through. It was not the sting of the flesh, it wa.s 

not the good Tiecla, as the papists dream 

Jerome and the other fathers did not know ex- 
treme temptations; they sufTered but puerile ones,' 
those of the flesh, which indeed have tlieir own 
pangs as well, Augustin and Ambrose bad iheirs; 
tJiey trembled Infore the aimrd There is some- 

thing beyond despair caused by one’s sins, .... as 
when it is said, ‘ My God, my God, w by bast thou 
foi*saken me 1 ’ ’Tis as if the speaker said, ‘ Thou 
art iny enemy without cause.’ Ur tlie cry of Job, , 
‘ I am just and innocent.’ ” 

Christ himself, of whom Job was the type, expe- 
I’ienced this anguish of doubt, this night of the 
soul, when not a star appears above the horizon, 
’Tis the last pang of tlie Fassion ; the summit of 
the cross. But all which has preceded this tenn 
of agony, all that must be understood by the word 
• — Passion ■ — in its different senses, popular and 
mystic, wo must here essay to describe. In this 
abyss lies the mind of the middle age ; which age 
is wholly contained in Christianity, as Christianity 
is in the Passion. Literature, art, and the diifi'rent 
develoimients of tlie human mind from the third to 
the fifteenth century, ail depend on this mastery. 

Eternal mystery, which, though idealized on 
Calvary, does not the less contimio to be. Yes, 
Christ is still on the cross ; nor will be descend. 
The Passion endures, and will endure. The world 
has its Passion likewise ; as has humanity in its 
long historic life, and each man’s heart during the 
few moments it beats. To each his cross, and his 
I wounds. Mine date from the day that my soul fell 
into this miserable body ; which I finish wearing 
out in writing this. My Passion began with my 
Incarnation. Poor soul ; what hadst thou done to 
be burtlieiied with this flesh 1 Virgin, thou wast 
thrown — as was Eve into the garden of seductions 
—ignorant, impassioned, avid, and timid, prepared 
both for temptation and fall. Life is already a step 
in the Passion. 

Then this soul, condemned to a Hymen with 
matter, voluntarily materializes herself. She re- 
lishes her punishment, embraces it, loses herself in 
it. She has set out on a journey through the mud 
of the highways, eating, drinking, enjfiyiiig herself 
at every gate, like those incarnate gods of Indiji, 
idio, the better to personate humanity, sully thein- 
selves with human pleasures ; or, if you will, likei 
the prophet condemned to represent, by symbols 
of shame, the adultery of Jcrusalcin, faithless to 
her divine spouse. 

This is the eastern Pas-sion, the immolation of 
the soul to nature, the suicide of liberty. But 
liberty is vivacious ; bhe will not die. She rises 
indignantly against nature, and at first repels its 
threats. She stiffens her arms against N emean lions 
and hydras of Lema. All the labours imposed upon 
her by her stepmother, she accomplishes. She 
tames, and gives peace to the world. This is the 
heroic Passion strength, the beginning of virtue. 

Still, if all were ended w ith this external strife ! 
But, what if the enemy remain within ourselves, if 
the soul be subdued by love, if the strong find his 
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own conqueror within himself, if Hercules clothe 
himself in the burning tunic, if the sage Merlin, in 
obedience to his Vyvyan, lie down in his own tomb ? 
This delirium men still call Passion. ’Tis the an- 
tique, I think ; ah ! tell me, when will it end ? 

Against this new enemy Hercules could find but 
one shelter — the funeral pile. ’Tis by this last 
trial, by the purifying flame of solitary privations 
in which, the heroes of the life within, the athletes 
of morality, the solitary Christians, the Richis of 
1 ndia steeped in penitence, consumed a long life, 
that the soul acquired such power that at the 
wrinkling of their brow^the seven worlds would 
have been turned to powder. Still there is some- 
thing liigher than the power of dashing seven 
globes to pieces : ’tis to live pure in the midst of 
' the impurity of the world, yet to love, and die 
I for it. 

, Nature roars with rage at this mild, calm 
I strength, this victorious serenity. The material 
infinite, in presence of the moral infinite, compares 
itself to it, and is troubled and stung with spite. 
What can it do with its brutal force, its massive 
bulk 1 Strike ; only strike. Array, tljen, on one 
side, in arms, all kings and people, and, if this do 
not suffice, let all the globes of creation shiver : 
place against all, the thinking reed. A strange 
combat, and such as God alone were worthy to 
assist at, were God himself not the combatant. 

The mass strikes, shatters, crushes. . . .but ’tis 
ythe outward fonn she has crushed. This destroyed, 
the spirit soars on its wings with blessings on its 
cruel liberator, whom it illumines and sanctifies : 
such is the ideal of the Passion, of the divine Pa.ssion. 
The marvel is, that this Passion is not altogether 
passive. Passion is action by free consent, by the 
sufferer’s will ; it is even action pre-eminently — 
drama^ to use the Greek word. The Passion, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, is of all subjects 
the drameUie subject. 




►t. In this consists the tragic part, 
the terror of the drama : it is this which rends in 
twain the veil of the temple, which shrouds the 
earth iu darkness, which troubles me as I read the 
Gospel, and which to this day wring tears from 
^rae. That God slmuid. Jiavo doubJied -God ! Jhat 
the sacred .victup should have saidj,“.Fja,th,Qiy Fa- 
ther, liave you then forsaken me ? ” 

All hei’oic souls who have dared great things for 
mankind, have known this trial : all have more or 
less approached this ideal of suffering. It was in 
such a moment that Brutus exclaimed, “ Virtue, 
thou art but a name.” It was in such a moment 
that Gregory the Seventh said, “ I h^ve followed 
justice and shunned iniquity, and therefore I die 
in exile.” 

But to be forsaken of God, to be left to oneself, 
to one’s own strength, to the sense of duty to resist 
the world in arms, — there is in all this a colossal 
greatness. It is to learn the true key to man, 
to taste the divine bitterness of the fruit of know- 
ledge, of which it was said at the beginning of the 
world, “ Ye,6li||,J|,Jmow that ye are gods, yeahail 
become gods .” ‘ 

Here you have the whole mystery of the middle 
age, the secret of its ever-flowing tears, and the 
key to its profound genius — precious tears, which 


have flowed into limpid legends, into marvellous 
poems, and which, heaping themselves up towards 
the sky, have become crystallized into gigantic 
cathedrals, that have wished to rise to the Lord ! 

Seated on the bank of this great poetic river of 
the middle age, I can distinguish in it by the colour 
of their waters, two different sources. The epic 
torrent, which erst gushed out of the depths of 
pagan nature to traverse the Greek and Roman 
heroism, rolls mingled and troubled with the con- 
fused waters of the world. J3y its side flows in 
purer current the Christian stream, which springs 
from the foot of the cross. 

THE EPOPEE OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 

Two poetries, two literatures : the one chival- 
rous, warlike, and amorous, and, from an early 
period, aristocratic ; the other, ever religious and 
popular. 

The first, too, is popular at its birtl). It begins 
with the war against the infidels, with Charle- 
magne and Roland. I can readily believe that 
there existed amongst us from this time, and even 
before it, poems of Celtic origin in which the closing 
struggles of the West v’ith the Romans and Ger- 
mans, were illustrated by the names of Fiiigal or of 
Artliur. But the importance of the indigenous 
principle, of the Celtic element, must not be exag- 
gerated. What is proper to France is to have 
little proper to it, to receive all, to appropriate all, 
to be France, and to be the world. Our nationality 
has an irresistible power of attraction : all comes 
to it, willingly or not. It is the least exclusively 
national, and most human, of all nationalities. The 
indigenous basis lias been often submerged and 
fecundated by foreign alluvions. All the poetries 
of the world have flowed into ours in rivulets, in 
torrents. Whilst Celtic traditions were distilling 
from the mountains of W ales and of Brittany, like 
the rain rustling amongst the green oaks of my 
Ardennes, the cataract of the Carlovingian ro- 
l^mances was rushing down from the Pyrenees. 

Even as far as from the mountains of Alsace arid 
I' of Swabia, there have been poured in to us, through 
(the channel of Austrasia, a flood of the Nibelungen. 
The erudite poesy of Alexander and of Troy, despite 
the Alps, overflowed from the old classic world ; 
and still, from the distant East, thrown open by 
the crusade, there flowed to us, in fables, tales, and 
parables, the recovered rivers of Paradise *. 

* Besides former labourers in this field, as Faucher, 
Tresson, St. Palaie, Legrand d’Aussy, Barbasan, Meon, &c , 
we must mention Becker, Goevres, Fauriel, Monin, Quinet, 
and the last editor of Warton. — See, also, M. P. Paris, 
Introduction au Roman de Bcrle, dedicated to M. de Mont- 
nierque “ Following the publication of the Roman du 
Renard, there have appeared, under your auspices both our 
first comic opera, Le Jeu de Robin et Marion, and our first 
drama, Le Jeu d’Adam e bossu d’Atras. M. Roquefort, too, has 
contributed as his offering the poems of Marie de France, and 
M. Crapelet, the graceful romance of the Ch&telain de Coucy. 
M. F. Michel, not content with having published the romance 
of the Comte de Poitiers, and that of La Violette, is about to 
bring out, with the assistance of an able orientalist, a poem 
on Mahomet, from which we may expect to learn the opinion 
entertained in the West, in the thirteenth century, of the reli- 
gion and person of the Arab legislator. M. Bourdillon is 
busied with an edition of the Chant de Roncevaux, and M. 
Robert, whose labours on La Fontaine are well known, will 
shortly publish the lieautiful romance of Parlenopex de 
Blots, Meanwhile, M. Raynouard is on the eve of com- 
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Europe knew herself to be Europe, by combating 
with Africa and Asia : hence, Homer and Herodo- 
tus ; hence our Carlovingian poems, with the holy 
war’s of Spain, the victory of Charles Martel, and 
the death of Roland. Literature is the awakening 
consciousness of a nationality. The people are 
unified in one man. Roland dies in the solemn 
passes of the mountains which separate Europe 
from African Spain. Like the Pliilenae, immor- 
talized at Carthage, he consecrates with his tomb 
the boundary of his country. Grand as the struggle, 
lofty as heroism, is the tomb of the hero ; his 
gigantic tumulus is the Pyrenees themselves. But 
tlie hero who dies for Christendom is a Christian 
hero, a warrior, barbarian Christ ; like Christ, ho 
is sold with his twelve companions ; like Christ, 
he sees himself foi’saken, deserted. From his Pyre- 
nean Calvary he cries out, he winds the horn which 
is hoard from Toulouse to Saragossa. He winds it; 
but the traitor, Ganclon of Mentz, and the care- 
less Charlemagne, will not hear the sound. He 
winds it, and Clu’istendom, for which he dies, still 
makes no reply. Then he shivers his sword in 
pieces : he longs to die. But he will die neither 
by the Saracen sword, nor by his own arms. He 
swells the accusing sound, the veins of his neck 
start out, they biu'st, his noble blood wells forth : 
he dies of indignation at his unjust desertion by 
the world. 

The sonorous voice of this grand poesy w'as soon 
to grow fainter, just like the sound of Roland’s 
horn, in proportion as the crusade, seceding from 
the Pyrenees, w as transferred from the mountain.H 
to the centre of the Peninsula, and as the feudal 
dismemberment of the world caused the Christian 
and imperial unity, still prevailing throughout the 
Carlovingian poems, to be forgotten. The chival- 
rous poetry, smitten with personal prowess and 
heroic pride, which was the soul ol the feudal 
world, took a hate to royalty, law-, unity. The dis- 
solution of the empire, and the resistance of the 
barons to the central power in the time of Charles 
the Bald and the later Carlovingians, were cele- 
brated in the persons of Gerard of Roussillon and 
of the four sons of Aymon (les quati'e-fils-Aymon), 
all four galloping on the same coureer : a signifi- 
cant plurality. But the ideal is not expressed by 
iivany, but by one alone, by Renaud, Renaud de 
Montauhan * ; the hero on his mountain, on his 
tower,— in the plain, the besiegers, king and peo- 
ple, innumerable, but hardly confident against their 
solitary opponent. The king — that man-people— 
strong in numbers, and representing tlie idea of 
number, is incomprehensible to this feudal poesj . 

pletinff liis Glossaire des Langucs Vulgaires, and the Abhfe 
Delarue is seeing through the press a great work on Lei 
Bardes, les Jongleurs, el les Tro«rere^.”-‘' How many 
romances of the Hound Table have we not still in Utin ? 
Are not Nennius, the False Gildas, Brutus of England the 
Life of Merlin, his Prophecies, the romance of the Knight of 
the Lion, that of Joseph of Aiimathea, &c., in all large 
libraries I Do we not also find in I.atin Turpin s Romance of 
Charlemagne, and that of Charlemagne’s Voyage to Jeru- 
salem. the romance of Oger the Dane, that of Amis and 
Amilion-of Athis and PorphUias, altos of the Siege of 
Athens, those of Alexander, Dolopathos, &c. &c. t 
have we not a large number of our fabliaux m the Duetj^a 
Clericalts of Pierre Alphonse, and m the Gesia Jtomanorumf 
Delarue, Bardes Armoricains, p. 64. 

* A pleonasm; in Celtic, Alban, Alp sipnfy moimtam- 

80 Mont-auban, is equivalent to “ mountam-mountam. 


ho seems to it a coward *. Charlemagne has al- 
ready made a sony figure in the previous cycle ; 
he has suffered Roland to perish. In the present 
he pursues Renaud and Ge'rard of Roussillon by 
cowardly means, and prevails over them by stra- 
tagem. He plays the part of the legitimate and 
unworthy Eurystheus, persecuting Hercules, and 
subjecting him to rude labours. 

This apparent contradiction between authority 
and equity, which, after all, is but hatred of law — 
the revolt of individual against general man — is ill- 
supported by Renaud, by Geiiird, and by the feudal 
sword. Tlie king, for all they may say, is the 
more legitimate; the representative of a more gene- 
ral and a diviner idea. Ho can only be uns(*ated 
by a more general idea still. The king will prevail 
over the baron, and the peojile over the king. The 
notion of this last compiest is already implied in a 
satiric drama, whieli, brought from Asia into 
France, has been welcomed and translated by 
every nation — tho dialogue between Solomon and 
Moi-olf. The latter is an A^so]), a rude buffoon, a 
rustic, a rillein ; but villein as ho is, las subtle 
reasonings are embarrassing, and ho humbles goml 
king Solomon on his throne, who, possessed at will 
of all gifts, handsome, rich, and all-powerful, and 
above all, learned and wdse, is discomfited by this 
cunning clown f. The weapon of tho feudal Renaud 

• The following is a passage from GuiU/iume au Courl 
AVa (Paris, Introduct. de Berte aux Grands He-t/f), quoted 
in Gerard de. Nevers : — 

“ Grant fu la coit en la sale a Loon, 

Moult ot as tables oiseax el venoison. 

(iui que manjast la char et le poisson, 

Oneques Guillaume n’en passa le irienton : 

Ains menja tourte, et hut aigiie iV foison. 

Quant mengier orent U chevalier haron, 

Les napes otent escuier et gar^-on. 

Li quens Guillaume ruist le roi A raison : 

— ‘ Qu'as en peiiK^-,’ dif-il, li flAs Charlon ? 

‘ Secores-moi vers la geste Mahon.’ 

Dist Loeis : ‘ Nous en consillerons, 

Et le matin savoir le vous feroiis 
Ma volonte, se je irai o non.’ 

Guillaume Tot, si taint come charhon ; 

T1 s’abaissa, si a pris un baston. 

Puis dit au roi . ‘ Vostre fiez vos rendon, 

N’en tenrai mes vaillant une esperon, 

Ne vostre ami ne serai ne vostc horn, 

Et si venrez, o vos voillez o non.”' 

MS. de Gerard de Jlevers, No. ZlbH, thirteenth cen- 
tury, corrected from the oldest of the MS. of Ouil- 
launie au Cvrnes, No. (iUO.'). 

(Great was the throng in the hall at Laon, the tables | 
fpread with fowl and venison . let who would eat flesh and i 
tibh not a bit passed William’s chin, but he eat pie (brcail . ) 1 
and’drank plenty of water. When the knights and barons 
had doneiMuire and page reuioied the cloths. Lount 
William took the king to book: “What have you deter- 
mined about your son Charles? Will you aid me ^amBt 
the Turks?” Louis replied, “We will take council, and, 
in the morning, will let you know my will, whether I go or 
not.” W’illiam heard, and reddened like a coal. He stooped 
down, picked up a slick, and said to the king, “ Send your 
son, or I will not value you a stick, nor be your friend nor 
your man, and you shall go, whether you will or not. ) 
t Roquefort, p. 196, n. 3. ” The said Marcoul et Salomon, 
No 7218, and Fonds de Notre-Dame, N. No. 2, has no doubt 
been built on an ancient work, the Coniradictio Salam^t^ 
This romance, one oMhe 

or rathejjWaliMMOJ “ 

traislated Inlo Laiidi and, antecqaantly, into all the vulfcar 
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against authority, the king, and the written law, is ] 
the sword— force ; that of the popular buffoon, far j 
more piercing, is reasoning and irony. i 

The king is to overcoiue the baron, not only in 
power, but in popularity. The epopee of feudal 
resistance early loses all its popular character, and 
restricts itself to the liinited sphere of the aristo- 
cracy. Especially will it fade away in the South, 
where feudalism was never aught else than an odious 
importation, and where municipal life, the viva- 
cious remain of antiquity, had always prevailed in 
t the cities. 

if The idea common to the two cycles of Roland 
|and of Henaud, is war, heroism : foreign war, civil 
I war. But to complete the idea of the heroic, 
Ijoroism extends its liorizon and tends to the inti- 
nife. The poetic unknown which floated at first 
over the two frontiers, over the Ardennes and the 
Pyrenws, falls back towards the East, as that of 
the ancients pushed on towards the West with 
their Hcsi)eria, from Italy to Spain, and from 
S])ain to tiie Atlan tides. After- tluj-JLliiids come 
\ OdyjiBeys. Poetr y goes on 8eeldn ff.Ju.4wta«^4«tml3 
I — * The 

J finite conquest. Then is it remembered that a 
Creek, that a Roman conquered the world. But 
the West adopts Alexander and Gesar only on 
condition of their becoming Westerns. They are 
knighted. Alexander becomes a paladin ; the Ma- 
cedonians and Trojans ai'e ance.sbirs of the French; 
i tile Saxons desci'nd from Csesar’s soldiers, the 
Britons from Brutus. That affinity between the 
Indo-Germanic nations which .science was to prove 
in our days, poetry, in its divine prescience, has 
foreseen. 

Yet is the hero still incomplete. In vain to attain 
it does the middle age raise itself on antiquity. 
In vain to complete the conquest of the world, is 
Aristotle tunied into a magician, who leads through 
air and over sea the knightly Alexander *. Ti»e 
foreign element not suftieing, they trace back to 
the old indigenous element, up to the Celtic dolmen 
and Arthur’s tombf. Arthur revives; no more 

I tongue*. As early aa the end of the fifth century, pope 
Gclasius placed it in the numl)er of apocryphal books. 
William of Tyre speaks of it; but he is mistaken when he 
thinks he may discover it in the Jewish antiquities of 
I Josephus, It is extant in old German and French \erse ; 
and is the Uerto'do of the Italians, which has been rendered 
the most celebrated of all the versions, from the circum- 
stance of a literary society’s having conceived the notion of 
continuing It. and arranging it in stanzas. But this idea, 
though whimsically carried out, has been the means of pro- 
curing us an excellent dictionary of the Italian dialects.” 

* See the poem of Alexander, by J.ambert-le-rourt ana 
Alexander of Paris, born at Bernai. They assert that they 
only translate from the I^atin. — There is also a Latin Alex- 
andriad (often printed), published in 1180 bf a canon of 
Amiens, Gautier de Chatillon, bom at Lille; it was read in 
the schools in preference to the ancient writers. — The verses 
of the French Alexandriad, quoted by Legrand d’Aussy 
(Notices et Extraits de* MSS. de la Bibl. Roy.), are elegant 
and sonorous 

“ Si long comme il estoit, mesura la campagne .... 

M’esp^e meurt de fain et ma lance de soi . . . .” 

(Tall as he was, he measured his length on the plain. . . . 
My sword is dying of hunger, and my lance of thirst.) 

f The chief storehouse of the Breton traditions of (he 
middle age, is the work of the famous Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. With regard to this author's veracity, and the , 
sources ftt»m which he has drawn, see Ellis, Intr. to Metri- ) 
cal Romances ; Turner, Quarterly Review, Jan. 1820 ; De- ! 


the petty chief of a clan as barbarous as his Saxon 
conquerors ; no, an Arthur purified by chivalry. 
Pale, very pale, it is true, is this king of the 
valiant, with his queen Genevieve, and his twelve 
paladins seated round the round table. And what 
do they bring into the world after the long sleep 
into which woman has cast Merlin 1 They bring 
with them the love of woman — it is their heroic 
idea — ever w oman, ever Eve, that deceiving symbol 
of nature, of pagan sensuality, which promises infi- 
nite joy, and which keeps mourning and tears. Let 
them go, then, sad lovers, seeking adventures in 
forests, weak and agitated, revolving in their inter- 
minable epopee as in that circle of Dante, in which 
gyrate the victims of love at the sport of a con- 
stant wind. 

What was the end of the.se religious forms, thise 
initiations, these tables of twelve, these cliivalrous 
love-feasts in imitation of the last Supper? An 
efl’ort is made to transfigure all this, to correct this 
mundane poesy, and to bring it to penitence. By 
the side of the profane chivalry, wliich sought 
woman and glory, another is erected. The latter 
is allowed wars and adventurous expeditions ; but 
the object is clianged. It i.s left Arthur and bis 
brave knights ; but on condition of their amend- 
ment. This new poetry leads them, devout j)il- 
grims, to the mysterious temple in which tlie 
sacred treasure is kept. This treasure is not 
woman : it is not the profane cup of Giamschid, of 
Hyperion, of Hercules, but the chaste cup of 
Joseph and of Solomon, the cup in which our Lord 
drank at his last Supper, and in which Joseph of 
Arimathea collected his ])reci«)U8 blood. The mere 
sight of this cup, or Graai, prolongs Titurel’s life 
for five hundred years. The guardians of the cup 
and of the temple, the Templists, must remain 
pure. Neither Arthur nor Perceval are worthy 
to touch it. For merely approaching it, the amor- 
ous Lancelot remains all but lifeless lor thirty-four 
days. The new chivalry of the Graal is the work 
of prie.stly hand.s : it is a bishop who dubs Titurel 
a knight. This sacerdotal poetry places its ideal 
so high, that it is sterile and powerless therefijre. 
Vainly does.^it exalt the virtues of the Graal : the 
Graal remains unattainable, the cliildren of Per- 
ceval, Launcelot, and Gawain alone can approach 
it. And when the true knight, the fitting guardian 
of the Graal, is at last to be produced, it is obliged 
to take one Sir Galahad, perfect at all points, a 
saint in his lifetime, but much unknown. Tliis 
obscure hero, brought into the world on purpo,‘-e, 
has no great influence. 

Such was the powerlessness of cliivalrous poetry. 
Daily, more 80 ])histical aud more subtle, it became 
the sister of scholasticism, a scholasticism of love 
as of devotion. In the South, where the jovgfeurs 
hawked it about in lays and ballads through court 
and castle, it was overlaid and extinguished by the 
refinements of form, and tlie fetters of the most 
artificial and laboured system of versification ever 
devised. In the North it sank from the epopee to the 
romance, from symbol to allegory ; that is, into the 
void. In its decrepitude, it still anticked on through- 
out tlie fourteenth century, in the sorry imitations of 

larue, Bardes Armorkains ; and, especially, the last edition 
of Warton (1824), with Douce’* and Park’s notes ; also Rit- 
son, and some passages from the poems of Marie de France, 
published by M. Roquefort, 1820, &c. 
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the sorry “ Romance of the Rose wliilst above 
its notes there rose by degrees the shrill voice of 
popular derision in the tales and fabliaux. 

The poetry of chivalry, then, had to resign itself 
to death. What had it done for humanity during 
all these ages 1 Man, whom it had been pleased in 
its confidence to take simple, still ignorant, mute as 
Perceval, brutal as Roland or Renaud, and had 
promised to conduct through the different steps of 
chivalrous initiation up to the dignity of Christian 
hero — it left weak, discouraged, miserable. From 
the cycle of Roland to that of the Graal, his sadness 
has gone on increasing. He has been led wander- 
ing thrtmgh forests, in pursuit of giants and mon- 
sters, and with woman ever in view. His have been 
the labours of the ancient Hercules, and his weak- 
nesses as well. The poetry of chivalry has scarcely 
developed its hero, and has retained him in a state 
of infancy; like the thoughtless mother of Perceval, 
who prolongs the imbecility of her son’s early age. 
And therefore he quits this mother of his, just as 
Gerard of Roussillon throws up chivalry, and turns 
charcoal-burner; and Renaud of Montauban turns 
mason, and carries stones on his hack to help to 
build Cologne cathedral *. 

The knight turns man, turns one of the people, 
devotes himself to the Church ; for in the Church, 
alone, resides at this time manly intellect, his true 
life, his repose. Whil.st this silly virgin of the 
chivalrous epopee hastes over mountains and val- 
leys, mounted on the crupper, behind Lancelot and 
Tristan, the wise virgin of the Church keeps her 
lamp lighted, waitingforthegreatawakening. Seated 
near the- mysterious manger, she watches over the 
infant people who grow up between the ox and the 
ass, during her Chnstmas night : presently, kings 
will come to worship her. The Church is herself 
— people. Together they play in the great dnuna 
of the world the combat of the soul and of matter, 
of man and of nature, the sacrifice, the incarnation, 
the Passion. The chivalrous and aristocratic epopee 
was the poetry of love, of the human Passion, of 
the pretended happy of this world. The ecclesias- 
tical drama, otherwise called worship, is the poetry 
of the people, the poetry of those who suffer, of the 
suffering — the divine Passion. 

The church w'as at this time the real domicile of 
the people. A man’s house, the wretched masonry 
to which he returned in the evening, was only a 
temporary shelter. To say truth, there was but 
one house, the house of God. Not in vain had the 
church her right of asylum f; she was now the 
universal asylum ; social life altogether sought re- 
fuge with her. Man prayed there ; there the com- 
mune held its deliberations. The bell was the voice 
of the city ; she summoned to the labours of the 
field tf civil affairs, sometimes to the battles of 

* After treating of chivalrous, I ought to proceed to con- 
sider Christian poetry, as exemplified in legends, &c. But 

I hope to discuss this great subject thoroughly, elsewhere. 
Here, I shall only treat of. the poetry of worship, and of 
Christian art. See note, p. 131. 

t As at Paris, the churches of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie. 
St. Genevieve, &c. The abb6 Leboeuf noticed on the facade 
of the latter church an enormous iron ring, through which 
those who sought asylum passed their arms.— It waa in 
churches, too, that the sick were laid; especially those 
attacked by the mal de$ ardem (burning or sweating sick- 

t The rifrer bell at Reims was rung on the Ist of March 

liberty. In Italy, it was in the churches that the 
sovereign people assembled. It was at St. Mark’s 
that the deputies of Europe sought from the Vene- 
tians a fleet for tlie fourth crusade. Trade was 
carried on around tlie church : the places of pil- 
grimage were fairs. The articles of merchandize 
received the priestly blessing. Even cattle, 4 ;^ still 
continues to be the custom at Naples, were hn)iiglit 
to receive henedictii)n. The Church did not refusei 
it : she suffered these little ones to draw near. Here-j 
tofoi*e, in Paris, Easter hams were sold in the; 
parvis Notre-Danie, and as the buyers took them 
away, they had them blessed. Formerly they did 
better : they eat in the church, and after the feast 
came the dance. The Church encouinged these 
infantine joys. 

At this period, the people and the Church, 
which was recruited from among the people, were 
one and the same thing, like child and motlier. 
Both were still fri'o from distrust ; the mother 
wished to be all in all to her child. She took him 
wholly to her, and without reservation, . . . “ Pan- 
dentemque sinus et tota veste vocantem coeruleum 
ill gi-emium 

Worship was a tender dialogue between God, 
tlie Church, and the people, exjmessing one and 
the same thought. Impassioned and grave by turns, 
she blended the old sacred language with that of 
the people. The solemnity of the prayci*s was 
broken — dramatized with pathetic chants, like that 
dialogue between the foolish and the wise virgins f 
which has been handed down to us. And some- 
time!?, also, the great, the learned, the eternal 
Church herself made hereelf a child to prattle with 
her child, and translated the ineffable to it in 
puerile legends, such as fitted its tender age. She 
spoke: it listened. The peo])lo lifted up their voice: 
not the fictitious people who speak in the choir, 
but the true people, rushing from without tumultu- 
ously and innumerably through all tho vomitories 
of the cathedral, with their loud confused voice — a 
giant child, like the St. Christoi)her of the legend 
brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile, imploring 
initiation, and praying to hear Christ on their 
colossal shoulders. They entered, dragging into 
the Church tho hideous dragon of sin, gorged with 
victuals, to the Saviour’s feet, to wait tlie stroke 
of the prayer which was to immolate it §. At 
times, also, recognizing that the animalism was in 
themselves, they exposed in symbolical extrava- 
gances their miseries and infirmity. This was 
called the festival of idiots, 11; and this 

t^announce the resumption of apricultural labour. Another 
bSl used to be rung from the jear 1498, every morning 
and evening, at the hour of opening and shutting the gates 
and the manufactories «f the town. 

• (Thrown^ open her bosom, and inviting with out- 
Btretched robes to her azure lap.) 

t Monumens Prirnitifs de la Langue Romane— given by 

M. Raynouard in his great work.— Since writing this, 1 have 
perused on this dramatic character of the middle age an 
important article of my friend, M. Ch. Magnin’s ( Revue det 
Deux-Mondes), and several chapters of Mr. Digby’t fine 
work, Mores Calholici, London, 1832—1834. 

t ThU will be noticed elsewhere. 

§ At Tarascon, the drac ; at Metz, the grnouilJi; at 
Rouen, the gargouille ; at Paris, the monster of the Bidvre, 
&c. See note at p. 126. The gargouille is on the seals of 
Rouen. — Archive* du Royaurae. 

II See Ducange, verb. Kalendse, cervulus, abbas eornar- 
dorum ; Lobineau, Hi*t. de Paris, t. i. p. 224 ; DutUlet, 

T 
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Hmitation of the pagan orgies, tolerated by Chris- 
If tiiuiity as man’s farewell to the sensualism which 
he abjured, was repeated at the festivals of the 
Nativity, the Circumci^iion, Epiphany, the Murder 
of the InnocentH, and likewise on those days on 
which mankind, ^aved from the devil, fell into the 
’ intoxication of joy — at Christmas and Easter. The 
clergy theinselvis took a share in it. Here, the 
canons jilaycd at ball within the church ; there, 
they insultingly dragged after them the odious 
Lent herring *. Beast as well as man was rehabi- 
litated. Tlie humble witness of our Saviour’s birth, 
the faithful animal which warmed his infant body 
as he lay in the manger with his breath, which , 
bore him with his mother into Egypt, which carried 
him in triumph into Jerusalem — it had its share in 
the general joy f. The middle age, juster than we, 

M6inoire8 pour Hervir !\ I’Histoire ile la Fete tles> Fous; Floc- 
gel, (jeschichte des (JrotPBkekoinichen ; Marlot, Metropolis 
KemenHis llisloria; Milliii, DcKcription d’un dyptique 
(register) qui renfenne un rnisRel de la Fete des Fous. In 

1 IPS, the legate, Peter of (’apua, prohibited the celebration 
of this festival in the diocese of Paris ; hut it was not given 
up in France till about 1444. We lind it held in Kngland, 
in 153(1.— In I7(il, the children of the choir of the Sainte- 
Chapelle still claimed to direct on Innocent. s’- Day, and oc- 
cupied the first stalls, with ttie chanter’s cope and baton. 
Morand, Hist, de la Saintfe-Chapelle, p. 222 — At Bayeux, 
on Innocents’- Day, the children of the choir, headed by a 
little hisliop who performed tlie service, occupied tlie upper 
stalls, and the canons, the lower. Ilistoiro du I)ioct'‘se de 
Bayeux, par Ilemiaiit, cur6 de Maltot. Chap. Cathedrale de 
Bayeux. 

• See, alwve, note at p. 135, an enumeration of the bur- 
lesque festivals, partially ])reserved in our provinces 

t At Beauvais, Autun, &c., tliey celebrated the Feast of 
tlie Ass. — Rubrica* MSS. lesti asinorum, ap. Ducunge. — 
“At the end of the mass, the priest turning to the people 
with the words, ‘ Ite, mis.saest’ (Ye may depart, church is 
over), shall neigh thrice, and then the people, with the for- 
mula, ‘ Deo gratiaa’ (all thanks to (»od), sliall thrice answer 
hi-hau>, hi-haw, hi-haw. Then the following hymn was 
sung:— 

Orientis partihus 

Adventavit asinus 

Pulcher ct loitiftsimus, 

Sandnis aptissiuius. 

He/,, sire asnes, car chante/ 

Belle houche rechignez, 

Yous aurez du foin assez 

Et de I’avoine a plantez. 

Lentus erat pedibus 

Nisi foret bacillus 

Et eum in clunihus 

Pungeret aculeus. 

Hez, sire asnes, &c. 

Hie in collibus Sichem, 

Jam nutritus sub RulM*n, ^ 

Transiit per Jordanem, 

Saliit in Bethleem. 

Hex, sire asnes, 8ic. 

Eece magnis aurihus 

Subjugalis hlius, 

Asinus egregius, 

Asinorum dominus. 

He/, sire asnes, &c. 

Saltu Tincit hinmilos, 

Dama.**, et rapreolos, 

SniKir dromedarios 

Velox Madianeos. 

Hex, she asnes, fire. 

discerned in the ass sobriety, patience, resignation, 
and I know not how many Christian virtues. 
Wherefore be ashamed of the ass ? The Saviour 
had felt no such shame *. ... At a later time 
these simple manifestations turned into mockery ; 
and the Church was obliged to impose silence 
on the people, remove them, keep them at a dis- 
tance. But in the first centuries of the middle 
age, what harm w^as there in all this ? Is not all 
permitted to the cliild ? So little alarm did tlie 
Church feel at these popular dramas, that she 
.borrowed their boldest features for the decora- 
tion of her walls. In Rouen cathedral f we see a 
pig playing on a fiddle; in that of Chartres, an 
ass holds a sort of harp J ; at Es.sone, a bishop 
holds a fool’s bauble §. Elsewhere, we see the 

Aurum de Arabia, 

Thu.s et mvrrhum de Saba, 

Tulit ill ecclesia 

Virtus asinaria. 

IIcz, sire a.snc, &c. 

Dum traliit vehieula 

Malta cum harimula, 

IlHus niandibula 

Dura terit pabula. 

Ilez, sire asnes, &c. 

Dum aristis hordeum 

Comedit et carduum , 

Tiiticum e palea 

Segregat in aieii. 
lIcz, sire asues, Lc. 

Amen dicas, asine, 

(flic gpuujlcctehatur) 

Jam satur de gramine : 

Amen, Amen itera, 

Aspernare vetcra. 

Hez va ! hez va ! hez va hez ! 

Biax sire asnes car allez 

Belle bouche car chantez. 

MS. du treizi^nie sificle, ap. Ducange, Glossar. 

(From the east, came the ass, fair and sturdy, fitted for 
burdens. Ha, sir ass, open jour fine mouth to sing, you 
shall have hay enough, and plenty of oats. 

He was slow of foot, unless the stick, or the goad should, 
prick him in the buttocks. Ha, sir ass, &c. 

He on the hills of Sichem, reared by Reuben, crossed the 
Jordan, bounded into Bethlehem. Ha, sir ass, &c. 

Lo with his great ears, the son of the yoke, the excellent 
ass, the lord of asses. Ha, sir ass, &:c. 

In frisking he excels fawns, deer and kidlings, swift be- 
yond the dromedaries of the Midianites. Ha, sir ass, &c. 

Gold from Arabia, frankincense and myrrh from Saha, 
asinarian worth has brought into the church. Ha, sir 
ass, &'c. 

Whilst he drags waggons, with many a little load, with his 
jawbones he crushes hard food. Ha, sir ass, &c. 

Barley with its beard, and thistles he eats ; wheat from 
the chaff, he winnows on the threshing-floor. Ha, sir ass, 
fiC. 

Say Amen, O Ass (here all Jcnelt), having now thy fill of 
grass, Amen, Amen repeat, spurn your former way of life. 
.... Fine sir ass for going, fine mouth for singing). 

• Nostri nec poenitet Bias, 

Nec te poeniteat pecoris, divine poeta. 

Virgil. Fxilog. 10. 

t On the north porch of the cathedral (the Booksellers’ 
porch). 

J On a counterfort of the old tower. 

§ In the church of St. Guenault, rats are represented 
gnawing the globe of the world. Millin, Voyage, t. i. p. 20, 
et plate iv. — Aristotle does not escape this universal jeer. 
He is figured at Rouen bending down with his hands on 
the ground, and carrying a woman on his back. 
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The figure of {lotl’ic . f.-p-! hes, 
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im.a^cs of vices and of sins sculptured with all the 
liberty of pious cynicism *. The courageous artist 
does not shrink from representing the incest of Lot 
or the inf>inues of .Sodom -f*. 

The Church exhibited at this period a marvellous 
dramatic genius, full of boldness and of easy goodi 
fellow.sliip, and often stamped with touching pueri- 
lity. No one laughed in Germany when tlio nei^’ 
cur(5, in the midst of the mass of in.stallatioiij 
walked up to his mother, and led her ont to daneei 
If she were dead, there was no difficulty in saving' 
her ; he puf his mother\s soul und^r the candlestick,! 
The love of mother and of son, of Mary and of 
Jesus, was a ricli source of the [latlietie to the 
Church. Even to this day, at Messma, the VirginJU 
carried through all the city, seeks lier son, as thel 
Ceres of ancient Sicily souglit l‘roserj)ine ; and atl 
last, just as- she is entm'ing the grand sipiarc, she 
is shown our Saviour’s image, when she starts back 
W'ith surjirisc, and twelve doves ftying out of her 
bosom, bear to God the outpouring of maternal 
transport 

At Pentecost, white pigeons used to be let loose 
in the church amidst tongues of fire ; flowers were 
rained down, and the inner gallei’ics were illu- 
minated §. At other festivals the illumination was 
outside 11. Let us picture to ourselves the effect of 
the lights on these prodigious edifices, when the 
priests, winding through t)ie aerial staircases, ani- 
mated iiy their fantastic processions the dark.soine 
masses, [laasing and reji.assing along the balus- 
trades, under the deiitieulated buttresses, with 
their rich costumes, wax taj)or.s, and eliants ; when 
light and voice revolved from circle to circle, and 
below, in dark shadow, answered the ocean of 
people. Hero was the true drama, the true mys- 
tery, the ro])resentiition of the jtilgrirnage of hu- 
manity through the, three worlds — that sublime 
intuition which Dante caught from the transient 
reality to fix and eterniiise in the Jjlvina Coiuniedia. 

* See the stalls of Notre-Danie de Rouen, Ndtre-Dame 
d’ Amiens, of St. Guenault ti’Essone, ttc. In the church of 
I’Kpine, a small village near Chalons, are some very remark- 
able, but also very obscene sculptures. Sh llernard v\rite.s 
about 112.') to Guillaume de St. Thierry— “ What is the 
good of all those grotesqxie monsters in painting or in 
relievo, which are placed in cloisters m sight of those who 
are be>>ailing their sins? What is the use of tl»is beautiful 
deformity, or this deformed beauty? What is the meaning 
of those unclean apes, those raging lions, those monstrous 
centaurs?” I'.d Mabillon, p 5.'59. 

•f This formed the subject of one of the external ba.s- 
reliefs of Heims cathedral. It has been effaced. 

J J Hlunt, Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs 
discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily, London, 1823, 
p. How comes it that Mr. lilurvl could only see in 

this a ridiculous muramerj ? 

§ In the Samte-Chapelle, the ligure of an angel used to he 
let doNMi from the roof, holding a siher jar, from which he 
poured water on the hands of the officiating priest. Morand, 
Hist. i!e la Sainte-Chapelle, p. 180 —At Reims, on the day of 
the Pedu at ion, a lighted taper was placed between each arcade. 

jj Over the gallery of the Virgin in the church of Ndtrc- 
Dame at Paris was the figure of a virgin, with two angels 
bearing candlesticks in their hands ; and in these the dean 
or treasurer used to place tapers after lauds on Sexagesima 
Sunday. Gilbert, Description de Ndtre-Daine de Paris.— 
In some churches, the priest represented oar Lord's Ascen- 
sion on the portal.— Sometimes even the clergy were obliged 
to perform the ceremony on the loftiest parts of the church : 
for instance, when relics were sealed up under the tower or 
steeple ; as was done in the church of Notre- Diuue at Paris. 


After its long carnival of the miiUlle ago, tlTK 
colossal theatre of ibe saer< d drama iius sunk into 
silenee ami into sbiule, 'I’lie prie'-t’s weak voice 
is powerless to fill vault.s, whose ampie s|ian was 
I reared to embrace ami eontam the tluiudi r ol a 
people’s voice. Widowed and empty arc the 
churches. Their profound symbolism, which then 
spoke with so clear a voice, is mute. They 
DOW objects of scientific enriosity, of philosojilii- 
cal exjilanation.s, of Alexandrian interpretation.s — 
Gotliic museums, visited by the learned, who walk 
round, gaze irreverently, and prai.se instead of 
pray. Yet do they clearly kmov what they praise? 
That which finds favour in tliidr siglit is not the 
church itself, but tlui dedicate workmanship of its 
oniameuts, the fringe of its cleak, its lact^ of stone, 
some laborious and subtle piece of workmanship of 
the later Gothic {du (ioUu(ju<' en dicadeHce). 

Gross-minded men, who look u[)on the.se stonesk 
as stone.s, and do not feel the sap and life-blood| 
w hich circulate there ! Christians or not, nw^ere," 
kiss , the sign.jdivy bciU’, tluj.*igii of iJuii’awiiou.— ’tis 
thaCpf the triumph of moral liljorty. Here exists 
a something great and eternal, whatever be the 
fate of this or tliat religion. The future fate of Cffiris- 
tianity makes no difference here. Let it hencefor- 
ward be religion or ])hil()sophy, let it pass from 
mysticism to rationalism, the victory of human 
morality must <>\er be adored in tlu-se monuments. 
Not ill vain were (dirist’s words — “ l>et lhe,se stoiu's 
bi'coim^ bread.” 'J'he snmi* Ix'caiiK! breiol ; the 
bread became God, matter, sjiirit — tlie day on 
which the great sacrifice lumoured, justified, trans- 
figured, transubstantiated them : incarnation, jias- 
sion, synonymous words, are explained by a tliird — 
transubstantiation. By tliri'e different stages, lu're 
is the struggh*, the hymen, llu' identification of the 
two snbstaiices : a dramatic and dolorous In men 
in which the spirit sinks and rnattei' suff’ers. The 
mediator is the sacrifice ; the diatli, a voluntary 
death. There is blood on tbese nuptials. I’liat ter- 
rible, that memorable day, it was yesterday, it is 
to-day, it will be to-morrow, and ev('r. 'J'hc ever- 
lasting drama is daily ]>h>yed in tlie clvnrcb. The 
cliurcli is itself tbis drama — a petrified MystiTy, a 
Bassion of stone, or rather, it is the I’assioned, the 
feuffei'cr. The whole edifice, in the severity of its 
architectural georm.'try, is a living body, a man. 
The nave, extending its two arms, is the Man on the 
cross; the crypt, tlie subterranean clmrcb,is thcMan 
in the tomb; the tower, the steeple, is still Ilc% but 
upright and rising to hea\en. lu this choir, wdiich 
inclims from the direction of the nave, you «t*e His 
1^'ad drooping down in tlie agony * ; you recognize 
His blood in the glowing jiurpio of the windows. 

Touch these stones with eauti<»us treail, step 
lightly ovi-^tliese flags — all are bleeding and suf- 
fering still. A great mystery i.s being enacted 
lieref. All around 1 see deatli, and am tempted 
to weep^. Yet may not tJiis immortal death, whose 


♦ The choir incline* * § to the north-wett in the churches of 
Ndtre-Danie at Paric, and of Ndtre-Dame and St. Ouen, at 
Rouen, Quimper, &c.— Jt- mutt be premised that in some 
churches this inclination depends on the localities. 

t “ Mark each thing mysticMly ; for there is nothing 
irrelevant here.” Hugo de 8. Vfctoro, Eothomegl, 
vol. iii. p. S35, Epecnlum de Mytterils Eaclesise. 

t (I snhioln the origin^, down to the close of the para- 
graph : ** Cepeodant cette immortelle dont Tart inherit 
T 2 
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The law of Gothic ecrle- 
siaotical architecture. 


THE PASSION, THE PRINCIPLE 


Definition of art. Sexual 
character of architecture. 


itnage art inKcribes in a flowery vegetation, this 
flower of ^e soul, this divine fruit of the world, 
which nature decorates with her leaves and her 
roses, may it not he, under a funereal form, life and 
love ? “ I am black, but I am comely,” exclaims 

the bride in ♦he Song of Songs. These sombre 
vaults may veil a hymen. Do not Romeo and 
Juliet unite in the tomb ? Painful is the embrace, 
bitter the kiss, and the bride smiles through tears. 
This vast vault, in which the mystery is shrouded, is 
it a winding sheet, is it a marriage garment ? . . . . 
Yes, ’tis the robe of nature, the antique veil of Isis, 
on which all living creatures are embroidered. This 
living foliage, whereon art has woven the beasts of 
the earth and fowls of the air, is her cloak, her 
tunic of love. The mystery is arrayed in its mis- 
tress *. 

The solemn and holy comedy revolves with its 
divine drama according to the natural drama 
played by the sun and stars. It j)roceeds from 
life to death, from the incarnation to the passion, 
find thence to the resurrection, whilst nature turns 
from winter to spring. When the sow’er has buried 
the grain in the (^arth, to bear there the snow and 
the frost, (Jod buries himself in human life, in a 
mortal body, and plunges this body into the grave. 
Pear not ; tlie grain will spring up fi'om the earth, 
lift) from the tomb, God from nature. With the 
breatli of spring the spirit will breathe. When 
the last clouds shall have fled, in the transfigurt'd 
sky you descry the a-scension. Finally, in harvest 
time, the creature itself, ripened by the divine ray 
that penetrated it, mounts with the Virgin to the 
Lord +. 

How has humanity arrived at this maiwellous 
symbolization ? What road did art pursue in its 
long career, to reach such a height ? I must at- 
tempt to give the answer. My subject so wills ; 
and far from digressing, I enter the rather the 
moi'e into it, and sound its depths. The middle 
age, the France of the middle age, have given 
expression in architecture to their most intimate 
thoughts. Tlie cathedrals of Paris, of St. Denys, 
and of Reims — those three words tell more than 


I'inmge ilana utie efllorescente vf-getation, cette fleur de 
rftnie, ce divln fruit du nionde, que la nature d^core de ses 
feuilles et de ses roses, ne seralt-ce pas, sous forme funeraire, 
la vie et I’amourt ‘ Je sui.s noiie, mais je suis belle,’ dlt 
I’amante du Cantlque des Cantiqiies. Ces vofltes sombres 
peuvent voiler I’hymen. Romf'O et Juliette ne s’unissent- 
lls pas dans un tombeau t Douloureuse e.st I’etreinte, le 
balser amer, et I’aniante sourit dans les pleurs. Cette voftte 
immense dont le mysterfe est enveloppt;, est-ce un lliicr-U, 
est-ce une robe nnptiale 1 ... . Oiii e'est la robe de la 
nature, le vieux voile d’lsis, oCi toute creature est brodee. 
Ce vlvaut feuillage, ofl I'art a tissu les bt'tes de la terre et 
les oiseaux du del, e’est son manteau k die, son amoureuse 
tunique. 11 est vdjtu de son amante.”) Thanslator. 

• Montaigne says of a cloak of his father’s, which he was 
fond of wearing, *' I wrapped myself up in my father.” (Je 
ni’envdoppais de mon peri.) 

t The zodiac and the Gospel were alternated on the front 
and in the roses of churches. Thus in the churches of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, and of St. Denys, Reims, Chartres, &c., to 
each of the signs of the zodiac corresponds a bas-relief repre- 
senting the labours of the month. In Notre-Dame de Char- 
tres, the series commences with the history of Adam, to in- 
dicate that since his foil man has been condemned to labour. 
— little figures are often seen on the stalls representing arts 
and trades, as In those of St. Denys, brought from the castle 
of Oailton, those of the cathedrals of Rouen, Chartres, &c. 


long recitals. Such monuments are great historic 
facts. What should I do ? describe them, compare 
them with similar monuments of other countries ? 
Such description and comparison would supply but 
an external, superficial, confused knowledge of 
them. We must go further, dig deeper, grasp the 
principle of their formation, the physiological law 
which presided over this vegetation of a distinct 
nature. Thus, beyond the artificial and external 
classification of Tournefort, science has discovered 
the system of Linneeus and Jussieu. The organic 
law, then, of Gothic architecture, I have felt im- 
pelled to seek, on the one hand, in the genius of 
Christianity, in its principal mystery, the Passion; 
and, on the other, in the history of art and in its 
fruitful metempsychosis. 

ArK, in Latin, is the contrary of in-m; it is the 
contrary of inaction, it is action. In Greek, action 
is named drama. The drama is pre-eminently the 
action or the art, being the principle and the end of 
art. 

Art, action, drama, are strangers to matter. For 
inert matter to become spirit, action, art, for it 
to become human and put on flesh, it must be 
subdued, it must suffer. It must allow itself to 
he divided, torn, beaten, sculptured, changed. It 
mu.st endure the hammer, the cliiscl, the anvil ; 
must cry, hiss, groan. This is its Passion. Read 
in the English ballad of the Death of John Darley- 
corn, what he suffers under the flail, the kiln, and 
the vat. Just so, the grape in the wine-press. The 
wine-press is often the shape of the cross of the 
Son of man*. Man, grape, barleycorn, all acquire 
under torture their higliest form : heretofore, gross 
and materia], they become spirit. The stone also 
breathes and gains a soul under the artist’s hand ; 
who calls life out of it. Well is the sculptor named 
in the middle age, Mafkfer de viris lapidibus (“ the 
master of living stones f”). 

This dramatic struggle betwixt man and nature 
is to the latter at once Passion and Incarnation, 
destruction and generation. Together, they en- 
gender a common fruit, a mixture of the father 
and the mother — Humanized nature, spiritualized 
matter, art. But, just as the fruit of generation 
more or less resembles father or mother, and yields 
in turn both sexes, so, in the mixed product of 
art, man or nature is more or less predominant. 
Here we have the virile ; there, the feminine 
stamp. We must discriminate between sexual 
cliaracters in architecture, as we do in botany and 
zoology. 

Tins characteristic is strikingly marked in Indian 
architecture ; which presents, alternately, male 
and female monuments. The latter, vast caverns, 
profound wombs of nature in the heai't of moun- 
tains, have been fecundated in their darkness by 
art : they pant for man, and seek to absorb him 
in their bosom. Other monuments represent 
man’s impulse towards nature, the vehement as- 
piration of love, and start up, luxurious pyramids, 
seeking to impregnate the sky. Aspiration, respim- 
tion, mortal life and fecund death, liglit and dark- 

♦ On one of the windows of St. Etienne-du-Mont, Jesus 
Christ is figured in the wine-press ; the wine running from 
his body into vats. 

t The surname of one of the architects whom Ludovic 
Sforza sent for from Germany to close the arches of the roof 
of Milan cathedral. Gaet. Pranchetti, Storia e descrizione 
del duomo di Milano, 1821. 
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nesa, male and female, man and nature, activity, 
passivity, — the whole, combined, is the drama of 
the world, of which art is the serious parody. 

Yes, in face of the all-powerful nature which 
laughs at us in the deceiving phantasmagona of 
her works, we erect a nature fashioned by our- 
selves. To this solemn irony, this eternal comedy, 
w'ith which the world, whilst amusing man, makes 
him its sport and mock, we oppose our Melpomene. 
We take so little umbrage at the homicidal and 
charming nature which smiles upon as she crushes 
us, that we make it the delight of our lives to 
track and imitate her. Spectators and victims of 
the drama, we take our parts in it with a good 
grace, and dignify the catastrophe by embracing, 
accepting, idealizing it. 

The fecundity of this double drama seems to 
have been seized by the Indians. The Indian fig- 
tree, the bod hi, the tree-forest (the mangi'ove), 
each branch of w-hich strikes root in the earth, 
another tree, — this arcade of arcades, this pyra- 
mid of pyramids, is the shelter under w’hich God 
reached, they say, the perfect state of contempla- 
tion, the state of bodhi, buddliist, of absolute sage. 
As the God, so the tree — their name becomes iden- 
tical j it is natural fecundity and intellectual fecun- 
dity. This tree, in which there are so many trees, 
tins thought, in which there are so many thoughts, 
rise both together, and asj)ire to being : hero is the 
ideal of fecundity, of creation. Aspiration, aggre- 
gation — these are the male and female i)rinciplo8, 
the paternal and maternal, the two principles of 
the w'orld, and of the little world of art as well. 
Rather, wx should say, the one only principle — 
.aspix'ation after aggregation, of all in one, of all to 
one, as all the lines of the pyramid tend to tlio 
point. 

The pyramidal form, the abstract pyramid, re- 
duced to its three lines, is the triangle. In tlie 
ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines are curves ; 
that is, composed of an infinity of right lines. 
This common aspiration of innumerable lines, wdiich 
is the mystery of the ogive, first appeal's in India and 
Persia *, and in the middle age it prevails through- 
out our West. At the two ends of the world we 
see the eft'orts of the infinite towards the infinite ; 
in other words, the universal, Catholic tendency. 
It is the endless repetition of the same within the 
same + ; a repetition graduated in one same ascent. 

• John Crawford, Journal of an Embassy to the court of 
Ava, in the year 1827, p. 64. “ The gothic arch is observ- 

able in all the ancient temples ; a charzwteristic which does 
not mark modern buildings.” — M. Lenormant conceives tlie 
ogive to be originally from Persia ; the palace of Sapor and 
the other monuments of the Sassanides present many ex- 
amples of it. It would, indeed, be strictly logical for this 
mystic form to have been invented by ihe mystic nation. 
(See Chardin.) M. Lenormant has seen in Egypt ogives of 
the ninth century. Sicily and Naples must have been the 
ring, connecting oriental with western architecture. 

t Report by M. Eug. Bumouf on Daniel’s collection of 
Indian views, Nov. 5th, 1827, (Journal Asiatique, t. xi. p. 
316.) “ The religious monuments drawn by this artist be- 
long to all parts of the peninsula, but especially to the 
vicinity of Benares. Bahar, and Madura, w'hither the Mus- 
sulman conquest did not extend, and to the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula. Considered in a general point of 
view, these vast constructions are marked by one common 
character; which fact constitutes an essential distinction be- 
tween them and monuments of Greek architecture. Whilst 
the latter are composed of inseparable parts, from the agree- 


Rear them, as in the Indian monuments, pyramid 
on pyramid, lingarn on 1 ingam ; heap, as in our 
cath^rals, ogives and I'oses, spires aftd tabernacles, 
churches on churches, and let humanity stop in the 
erection of its pious Babel, only when its arms 
shall fail it. 

It is far, how^ex’^er, from India to Germany, from 
Persia to France, Identical in its principle, art 
varies on the road, has been enriched by its 
variations, and has brought us the rich tribute. 
India lias contributed, but Greece too, Home too, 
and undoubtedly other elements besides. 

GOTHIC KCCLF-SIASTICAL ARCH1TECTURK. 

On first leaving Asia, the Greek tcmjile, a simple 
collection of columns under the flattened triangle 
of the pediment, scarcely presents a trace of the 
aspiration to the sky, which (diaracterised the mo- 
numents of India, of Persia, and of Egypt. The 
aspiration disappears ; beauty lierc consists in ng- 
gi'egation and order; but the aggregation is weak. 
This phalanx of columns, this aivhitectural republic, 
is not yet united and closed in by a vault. In 
Greek art, as in the social world of Greece, the 
bond is imperfect. How little unity there was iu 
the Hellenic world, despite its Amphictyonic as- 
semblies, is w'ell-knovvn. Between republic and 
republic, city and city, there, was little connexion. 
Even its colonics were only bfmnd to their metro- 
polis by religion and filial recollections. 

Far more closely cemented w^as the Etruscan 
and Roman w'orld ; and so with Italian art. Hero 
the arcade rea])penr8, intersects itself, and the vault 
closes in ; in other words, aggregation is strength- 
ened, and aspiratit)n seeks to reappear on high. As 
is jirt, .so is the constitution of society. We find 
here social hierarchy ; the }>f)wer of association i.4 
great. The metropolis keeps her colonies Huy)jccte(i| 
to hers^df : however distant they may be, they ard- 
included mlhin the city, /fo be the expression ot \ 
Bucli a world, the column is not enough ; nor even 
the arcade — witness the monuments oi Treves and 
Nimes xvitb their double and trij)le stories of arcades 
afid porticos. All this is insufficient to represer^ 
w'bat IS to follow. East has givgftjoature j 

Greece, the city ; Roine, I'liy of Hi'^rtbe Wesi 
and the North are about to make it the city of God! ; 

Primitively, the Christian Church is known to ' 
hax^e been only the basilica of the Roman tribunal. 

ment of which results the harmony of the w'holc, and which 
would be nothing except as a whole, and without which 
there w'ould be no whole, — the hugest Hindoo temples are 
formed by the junction, and so to speak, by the addition of 
narts all identical with each other, and which might remain 
^dependent of the edifice to which tlicy belong, because 
they are so many reproductions of all its proportions, so 
many copies of it in little. Each monument, therefore, is 
the total, il^ may so express myself, of a greater or lesser 
number of other monuments of similar construction, though 
of different dimensions, so that their junction fonns, not a 
■whole, but an aggregation, in every respect conformable to 
each of its component parts. This character, which, perhaps, 
has not attracted sufficient notice, recurs in the smallest de- 
tails of Indian sculpture, for Instance, in the singular statues 
of their divinities, which the artist purposely loads with tlie 
same attributes a thousand times repeated. Without enter- 
ing into the question here, how far the Hindoos may have 
been indebted for their architectural system to the natural 
scenery around them, or to the original, if not always just 
ideas that prevail throughout their religious system, »e 
must confess that it is impossible not to struck with this 
character on looking at these drawings of Mr. Daniel's.” 
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It is reflex of the mind 
of the builders. 


The Church takes possession of the very praetorium 
in which Rome pronounced her condemnation. The 
divine invades \he juridical city. Here the pleader 
is the priest ; the praAor, God. The tribunal is 
enlarged, is rounded, and forma the choir. Like 
the Roman city, this church is still restricted, and 
exclusive ; it does not open to all. It envelopes 
itself in mystery, and requires initiation. It still 
loves the darkness of the catacombs in which it 
was born, and hollows out vast crypts, which recall 
t) it its cradle. The catechumens are not admitted 
within the sacred inclosure ; they still wait at the 
door. The baptistery is without, without is the 
cemetery ; the tower ifeseif, the organ and voice of 
the church, rises at its side. The heavy Roman 
arcade seals with its weight the subterranean 
church, buried in its mysteries. Things go on 
thus as long as Christianity has to struggle, as 
loop; as the storm of invasions lasts, as long as the 
world has no belief iii its duration, — but when the 
fatal era of the year 1000 is past, when the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy has conquered the world, and it 
is completed, crowned, and closed in by the pope ; 
wlien Christendom, enlisted in the army of the 
cru-siidti, has become conscious of its unity, — then 
the church casts off her narrow vestments, waxes 
large as if to embrace the whole world, issues forth 
from her darksome crypts, soars upwards, elevates 
her vaulted roofs, raises tliem in bold ridges, and in 
the Roman arcade the orienUil ogive once more 
apfx'ars. 

The Roman hierarchy heaped arcade upon 
arcade, the sacerdotal heaps ogive on ogive, 
pyramid on pyramid, temple on temple, city on 
city. Here the temple, nay the city itself, enters 
but as an element. The Christian world contains 
all preceding worlds; the Christian temple all 
tompleB. The Greek column is there, but dilated 
to colossal size, and exfoliated into a sheaf of 
gigantic pillars. There, too, is the Roman arch, 
at once more solid and bolder *. In the spire 
reappeal's the Egyptian obelisk, but raised on a 
temple. The figures of augels and of prophets, 
stjiiiding on the counterforts, seem to cry out to 
the four quarters of heaven tln^ summons to prayer, 
like the imaum on the minarets; whilst the arched 
buttresses, which rise to the roofing of the nave +, 
with tlieir light balusti'ades, their nvdiant wheels, 
their denticulated bridge.s, seem Jacob’s laddei*s. 


or that sharp bridge of the Persians, over which 
the souls of the departed are obliged to cross the 
abyss, at the risk of losing their balance under the 
weight of their sins. 

Behold this prodigious pile, this work of Enco- 
ladus. To rear these rocks, four, five hundred 
feet in the sir *, giants must have sweated, — Ossa 
on Pelion, Olympus on Ossa, — hut no, it is no worli 
of giants, no confused mass of enonnous materials, 
no inorganic aggregation, — something stronger has 
been at work than the arm of the Titans. — What ? 

f 'he breath of the Spirit ; that light breath which 
assed before the face of Daniel, carrying away 
kingdoms and dashing empires to pieces, is what 
has swelled these roofs and wafted these towers to 
the sky. It has animated all the parts of this vast 
body with a powerful and harmonious existence, 
and has drawn out of a grain of mustard-seed the 
vegetation of this marvellous tree. The-SjlUJt is 
th e builder of its own dwelling. See, how it labours 
L out tKeTjiuman’lT^re^ iti‘ wTiich it is enclosed, liow 
^ it stamps its physiognomy, how it forms and dc- 
Torms its features ; how it sinks the eye with 
’^meditation, worldly trials, and griefs ; how it 
ploughs the forehead with wrinkles and with 
thoughts ; how it bends and curves the very bones, 
the powerful frame- work of the body, to the mo- 
tions of the life within. In like manner, the Sjiirit 
Lwas the architect of its own stony covering, and 
fashioned it to its own use, traced on it, without 
and within, the diversity of its own thoughts, told 
[its history upon it, took care not to leave unehro- 
nicled one hour of the long life which it had lived, 
and engraved upon it all its remembrances, all its 
hopes, all its regrets, all its loves. To this cold 
llstone it transferred the dreams and cherished 
Ithoughts of its existence. After it had once 
escaped from the catacombs, from the sacred erj pt 
in which the pagan world had detained itf, it 
reni-ed this crypt to the sky. The more deeply it 
had sunk, the higher did it rise. The glittering 
spire escaped like the deej) sigh of a chest oppress- 
ed for a thousand years. And so powerful was 
the respiration, so strongly did the heart of tlie 
human race beat, that it revealed itself in every 
part of its stony covering, which shone with ktve 
to meet God’s looks. Regard the contracted hut 
deep orbit of the Gothic window, of that ofjind 
eyeX when it endeavours to open itself in the 


* Arched ceiliiijjfs are apt to sink in at the crown. — Gothic 
ceillnjrs are hardly ever built of fiee-stone, but of small 
stones mixed with a great quantity of mortar; and in severe} 
churches the ceiling is not more than six inches thick. The 
roof of Nfltre-Dame at Paris is only three or four, and the 
flame or forett passes above the celling, and ri'sts solely on 
the lateral walls It is covered with a leaden tiding of forty- 
two thousand two hundred and forty pounds weight, for- 
merly surmounted by a handsome steeple one hundred and 
four feet high. — Gilbert, Description de N6tre-Dame de 
Paris. 

t It was In the twelfth century (the first period of the 
primitive ogival style) that buttresses were first projected 
from the walls; In the eleventh century, they used to 
be hidden under the roofing of the wings. — Next, the 
counterforts were raised like towers above the roofing of tlie 
wings, and were crowned with small steeples. Niches were 
hollowed In the right feet of the counterforts ; the arcades 
wero denticulated, and were pierced with trefoils and rosea. 
Caumont, t. ii. p. SSfi. See, also, the magnificent plates in 
Bolsserie's work, Description de la Cath^dnde de Cologne. 


* This heiglit would seem to he the ideal to which Ger- 
man architecture aspired. Thus, according to the plans, 
which are still extant, the towers of Cologne cathedral w'ere 
designed to be five hundred German feet high ; the spire of 
Strahburg is five hundred Strasburg feet high. Fiorillo, 
Geschichte der Zeichnenden Kimste in Deutschland, t. i. 
p. 411, 

+ There is hardly an instance of a crypt after the twelfth 
century. Caumont, Antiquit^s Monumentales, t. ii. p. 123. 
It was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that the great 
impulse was given to ogival architecture. — The largest crj'pt 
In France is that of the cathedral of Chartres. See Gilbert, 
Notice Historique et Descriptive sur Nfltre-Dame de Char- 
tres, p. 76. 

t The root of the word ojflre is the German aug, “eye;” 
its curvilinear angles are like the comers of the eye. Gil- 
bert, Description de N6tre-Dame de Paris, p. 56.— In the 
primitive ogival architecture, the windows were long and 
narrow ; they are styled by the English antiquaries, lancet. 
Two lancet windows are often joined and framed in one 
principal arch. Between the tops of these double lancet 
windows, and that of the principal arch, remains a space in 
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twelfth century, — this eye of the Gothic window is 
the distinguishing sign of the new architecture *. 
Ancient art, worshij)per of matter, was distin- 
guished by the material support of the temple, by 
the column — whether Tuscan, Doric, or Ionic. The 
principle of modem art, child of the soul and of 
the spirit, is not form, but the physiognomy, the 
eye; not the column, but the window ; not the full, 
but the void. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the window', buried in the depth of walls, 
like the solitary of the Thebaid in his granite cell, 
is wholly to itself ; it meditates and dreams, liy 
degrees, it advances from within to witliout, till it 
reaches the external superficies of the wall. It 
radiates in beautiful mystic roses, all triumphant 
with celestial glory. But hardly is the fourteenth 
century past, than the roses alter, and change into 
burning shapes, — are they flames, hearts, or tears ! 
Perhaps all throe at once. 

A similar progress is observable in the progres- 
sive enlargement of tlie Clmrch. The spirit, wliat-^ 
ever it does, is ever ill at ease in its dwelling, whicll 
it vainly seeks to extend f, vary, and adorn. 1 1 
cannot rest there ; it is stifled. No, beautiful as 
you are, marvellous cathedral, with your towersJ 
your saints, your flowers of stones, your forests ofl 
marble, your great Christs, with their glories oi( 
gold, you cannot co t^ t a in me. Round the Church 
must be built little churches : it must be radiant 
w'ith chapels Beyond the altar must be reared 
another altar, a sanctuary beliind the sanctuary ; 
behind the choir we must conceal the chapel of the 
Virgin — there we shall breathe better, there will 
be woman’s knees for man to lay his fainting head 
on, a voluptuous repose beyond tlie cross, love be- 
yond death. . . . But still, how small is tliis chapel, 
how repressive the walls ! — Will the sanctuary, 
then, have to escape from the sanctuary, and the 
arch have to be replaced by tents and the dome of 
the sky ? 

The miracle is, that this impassioned vegetation 
of the spirit, which must, one would think, have 
thrown out at random its capriciously luxurious 
jjhantasies, should be developed under a regular 
Jaw. It subdued its exuberant fecundity to the I 
number and rhythm of adivine geometry: geometryl 
and art, the true and the beautiful, met. It is thusi 
that in later times it has been calculated, that the 
truest curve for the construction of a solid vault, 
was exactly that which Michel-Angelo had chosen 
as the most beautiful for the dome of St. Peter. 

This geometry of beauty burst brilliantly forth i 
in the type of Gothic arcljitecture, in the cathedalj 
of Cologne § ; it is a regular body which has grown 

which a trefoil, quatre-foil, or small rose is usually inserted. 
Caumont, p. 251. 

* It is, at least, the chief element of classification which 
our Norman antiquaries have conceived that they have esta- 
blished, after a comparison of more than twelve hundred 
churches of different ages. The glory of having given a 
scientific principle to the history of Gothic art, belongs to 
the province whicli contains the greatest number of monu- 
ments of the kind. At the head of our Norman antiquaries 
I must mention MM- Auguste Provost and de Caumont. 

f In the thirteenth century, the choir became longer than 
before, in comparison with the nave. The collateral nives 
were prolonged round the sanctuary, and were always bor- 
dered with chapels. Caumont, p 36. 

$ This was the mode of construction in general use in 
the eleventh century. Ibid. p. 122. 

5 The masters of this city have built many other churches. 


ill the proportion proper to it, with the regularity 
of crystals. The cross of this normal church is 
strictly deduced from the figure by w'hich Euclid 
constructs the equilateral triangle This tri- 
angle, the principle of the nonnal ogive, may be 
inscribed within the arcs of the arches, or vaults ; 
and it thus keeps the ogive equally removed fn^n 
the unseemly meanness of the sharp-pointed 
windows of the north, and from the heavy flatness 
of the Byzantine arcades. The numbers, ten and 
twelve, with their subdivisors and multiples, ar^ 
the guiding measures of the whole edifice. Ten is^ 
the human number, that of the fingers ; twelve, 
the divine, the astronomical number — add seven to 
these, in honour of the seven planets. In the 
towers t, and throughout the building, the inferior 
pai*ts are modelled on the square, and are sub- 
divided into the octagon ; the superior, modelled 
on the triangle, exfoliate into the liexagon and the 
dodecagon J. The column presents the proportions 
of the Doric order in the relation of its diameter to 
its height § ; and its height, in conformity with the 
principle laid down by Vitruvius and Pliny, is 
equal to the width of the arcade. Thus, the tra- 
ditions of antiquity are preserved in this type of 
Gothic architecture. 

The arcade, thrown from one pillar to anothcii 
is fifty feet wide. This number is repeated through^ 
out the building, and is the measui’c of the lu iglit 
of the columns. The side aisles are half the width 
of tlie arcade ; the facade is thrice its width. Th^ 
entire length of the edifice is thrice its entire^ 
breadth ; or, in other words, is nine times lhe'| 
width of the arcade. The breadth of the whole 
church is equal to the length of the choir and of 
the nave H, and to the height of the middle of the 
roof^j. The length is to the height as 2 to 5.' 

John HUltz of Cologne continued the steeple of Striisburg. 
—John of Cologne, in 1369, built the two churches of Cam- 
pen, on the borders of the Zuyder-zee, after the plan of 
Cologne cathedral.— That of Prague is built on the same 
plan.— That of Metz is very much the same.— In 1442, the 
bishop of Burgos brought two stone-cutters from Cologne, 
to finish the towers of hi.s cathedral. They made the sjiires 
on the plan of that of Cologne. — It was artists from Cologne 
who built Notre-Dame de I’fepine at ChMons-sur- Marne 
Boisseree, p. 15. 

* We are indebted for this observation, and, generally, for 
all the following details, to the description of Cologne cathe- 
dral by Boisseree (in French and German), 1823. 

i The metropolitan churches had towers ; the inferior 
churches, only belfries. Thus the hierarcliy was maintained 
even in the external form of the church. 

X In addition, the choir is terminated by five sides of a 
dbdecagon, and each chapel by three sides of an octagon. 

I The relation is that of 1 to 6, and of 1 to 7. 

II The porch, the square of the transept, and the chapels 
with the sid^aisle that separates them from the choir, are 
each equal to the width of the principal arcade, and are 
together equal to the extreme width of the edifice. The 
width of the transept or cross-aisle, compared with its 
extreme length, is in the propoftim of 2 to 5, and, compared 
with the width of the choir and nave, is in that of 2 to 3. 

V The height of the latent V|iB||ts is equal to | of the 

extreme breadth ; that is, twice 152 or 60 feet.— The extreme 
s 

width of the central vault is, to the height. In the pro- 
portion of 2 to 7, and that of the lateral vaults, in the pro- 
portion of I to 3. — Externally, the extreme breadth of the 
church is equal to the extreme height. The length is to the 
height in the proportion of 2 to 5. The same proportion 
exists between the height of each atory, and that of the en- 
tire building. 
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Finally, the arcade and the side-aisles are repeated 
externally, in the counterforts and buttresses which 
support the edifice. Seven, the number of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the sacraments, is the 
number of the chapels of the choir ; and twice 
seven, that of the columns by which it is sup- 
ported. 

This predilection for mystical numbers occurs in 
all the churches. The cathedral of Reims has 
seven entrances, and both it and the cathedral of 
Chartres have seven chapels round the choir*. 
The choir of N6tre-Dame at Paris has seven 
arcades. The cross-aisle is 144 feet long (16 times 
9) and 42 feet wide (6 times 7) — which is likewise 
the width of one of the towers, and the diameter of 
one of the large roses. The towers of Ndtre-Dame 
are 294 feet high (17 times 12). It has 297 columns 
(297 3=99, which divided by 3=33, which, too, 
divided by 3=11) and 45 chapels (5x9). The 
belfry, which rose above the cross-atsle, was 104 
feet high, the same height as the chief arch of 
the roof. The church of Notre-Dame at Heims 
is 408 long in the clear (408 \ 2 gives 204, the 
height of the towel's of Ndtre-Dame at Paris ; 
204; 17 = 12)+. The church of Notre-Dame at 
Chartres is 396 feet long (396 ; 6=66, which, 
divided by 2=33=3 X 11). The naves of St. Ouen 
at llouen, and of the cathedrals of Strasbourg and 
of Chartres, are all three of equal length (244 feet). 
The Sainte-Chapelle at Paris is 110 feet high 
(110: 10 = 1 1), 1 10 feet long, and 27 feet (the third 
power of 3) wide. 

To whom belonged this science of numbers, this 
divine mathematics 1 — To no mortal man did it 
belong, but to the Church of God. Under the 
shadow of the Church, in chapters and in mon^- 
Iteries, the secret was transmitted together with 
\iii8truction in the mysteries of Christianity %. The 
Church alone could accomplish these miracles of ar- 
chitecture. She would often summon a whole peo- 
ple to complete a monument. A hundred thousand 
^men laboured at ouce on that of Strasbourg §, and 


• See Povillon- Picrard, Descript, de Notre-Dame de Reims; 
Gilbert, Descript, de Chartres. 

t Its length, externally, is 438 feet, 8 inches; 438 is divi- 
sible by 3, by 2, by 4 (?), by 12(?); divided by 12, it gives 365, 
5 (?)~the number of the days of the year, plus a fraction, 
which is a step further in exactness.— It has 36 exterior and 
34 Interior buttresses. — The central arcade is 35 feet wide ; 
it has 35 statues, and 21 lateral arcades. 

t There is a hishnns of 

thaJiud dl »- a ye-wwf» <Hw U U4 » rt, <L .a nd huilti srs. It was Lan- 
franc who built the magnificent church of St. Etienne-de- 
Caen.^ — According to a tradition that we have noticed above, 
Thomas Becket built a church during his exile, &c. (See 
p. 199.) — Each of the ten abbots, successors of Marcdargent, 
was master of the works of St, Ouen. An nr ch deacon of 
Paris constructed all Simon de Montfort's machines of war. 
In the fourteenth, century, William of tVickham, bishop of 
Winchester, built Windsijf for Edward III. See Bayh', at 
the word, Wickham. — 1%|(4 97, a carmellte of Verona rebuilt 
the bridge N5tre-Dam|>»r|uris, after it had fallen in. Cor- 
roset, Antiquit6a de l*aris, 1S86, p. 156, &c. &c.— Under the 
first and second race, up to the time of Phillp-Augustus, 
there eras not a single artist but belonged to the priesthood. 
—No one has better drawn the line of demarcation between 
the sacerdotal and the following epochs than M. Magnin, in 
an article (Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1832) on the 
Statue of queen Nantechilde, and in another article on the 
origin of theatrical representations (Dec. 1834). 

$ See Grandidier, &sai sur la Cath^drale de Strasburg, 


apeb witH tb^l r rpalr- tbq^, p nlmif pr night 

to interrupt their work, but continued it by torch- 
Church would lavish centu- 
ries on the slow accomplishment of a pei’fect work, 
Renaud de Montauban bore stones for the build- 
ing of Cologne cathedral, and to this day it is in 
process of erection*. Such patient strength was 
all-triumphant. 

No doubt, affinities with Gothic art may be traced 
at Byzantium, in Persia, or in Spain. But what 
does this matter ? It belongs to that spot in which 
it has struck deepest root, and has most closely ap- 
proached its ideal. Our Norman cathedrals are 
singularly numerous, beautiful, and varied ; their 
daughters of England are marvellously rich, and 
delicately and subtilely wrought. But the_ijiystic 
genius seems more stro ngl y sta mp ed on the Ger- 
m iSii Uhurch es. The land thcr^was w^Pprepared ; 
the soil^^pressly fitted to bear the flowers of 
Christ. Nowhere have man and nature — that bro- 
I ther and sister — disported under the Father’s eye 
|\with a purer and more infantile love. The German 
mind has attached itself with simple faith to the 
flowers, trees, and beautiful mountains of God, and 
has reared out of them, in its simplicity, miracles 
of art, just as on the anniversary of the Nativity 
they arrange the beautiful Christmas tree, hung all 
over with garlands, ribands, and little lamps, to 
delight the hearts of their children. Here the 
/middle age brought forth golden souls, who have 
passed away unknown and unnoticed, fair souls, at 
once puerile and profound, who have hardly enter- 
JVtained the idea that they belonged to time, who 
'have never quitted the bosom of eternity, and have 
buffered the world to flow on before them without 
'seeing in its stormy waves any other colour than 

HUtoire de la CathMrale de Strasburg; and Fiorillo, Gesch. 
der Zeich. Kunste in Deutschland, t. i. p. 350, sqq. 

* The vaulting of the choir alone is finished ; it is two hun- 
dred feet high. M. Boisser^e has subjoined to his descrip- 
tion of this cathedral a project for its restoration and com- 
pletion, based on the original plans of the designers, which 
were discovered a few years since by a lucky accident. See, 
also, Fiorillo, t. i. p. 389 — 423. 

(The completion of this cathedral is going on rapidly under 
the auspices of the present king of Prussia.— The following 
is from the Athenieum of Feb. 18th, of the present year, 
1845,—“ The model of the pulpit intended for the cathedral 
of Cologne is exhibiting at Berlin, and astonishing the pub- 
lic by its beauty and magnificence. The pedestal is a bun- 
dle of columns, about two feet in height, imitating in their 
clustering the huge pillars which sustain the building. 
These are terminated by a capiul of acanthus leaves and 
scrolls artistically disposed, out of which spring a system of 
ribs that embrace the pulpit, developing themselves ip exact 
resemblance to those which climb towards the key-stones 
of the vault. Bas-reliefs, and niches containing the figures 
of the benefactors of the cathedral, or saints more especially 
revered by the diocese, constitute the principal decoration of 
the monument. At its base is the archbishop Conrad of 
Hochstaden, and higher up, sunounding the pulpit, the 
twelve Apostles, and our Saviour bearing the banner of the 
redemption, and blessing his disciples. The canopies, be- 
neath which these figures stand, form so many little steeples 
of florid workmanship, in whose upper portions are sculp- 
tured the arms of the principal German cities. The pulpit 
is covered by a sounding-board, on which sit the four Evan- 
gelists, with their recognized attributes. Over them, in a 
carved niche, is the Holy Virgin ; and the cupola is closed 
in by a crown of flowers, on which sculptiure has lavished 
Its resources. The pulpit is ascended by a spiral staircase, 
winding round the pillar before-mentioned.”) Thamslxtor. 
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heaven’s own azure. What ^’ere their names ? 
Who can tell them ? . . . All that is known is, that 
they were of that obscure and vast association 
which has spread in every direction. They had 
their lodges at Cologne and at Strasbourg *. Their 
sign, as ancient as Germany herself, was the ham- 
mer of Thor. With the pagan hammer, sanctified 
in tlieir Christian hands, they continued through 
the World the great work of the new temple, a re- 
newal of the temple of Solomon. With what care 
they worked, obscure as they were, and lost in the 
general body, can only be learnt by examining the 
most out of the way and inaccessible parts of the i 
cathedrals which they built. Ascend to those aerial j 
deserts, to the last points of the spires, where the | 
slater only mounts in fear and trembling, you will 
often find — left to God’s eye alone and visited but ; 
by the ever-blowing wind — some delicately execu- 
ted piece of workmanship, some masterpiece of art 
and of sculpture, in carving w’hich the pious work- 
man has consumed his life. Not a name is on it, 
not a mark, not a letter ; he would have thought it. 
so much taken from the glory of God. He liasj 
worked for God only, /'or the health of hh soul. One 
name, however, wliich they have preserved with a 
graceful preference, is that of a virgin who wrought 
for Notre-Dame of Strasbourg ; part of the sculj>- 
ture W'hich crowns its prodigious spire was placed 
there by her weak hand f . So, in the legend, the 

* (“ During the crusades, another circumstance took 
I place, which also contributed much to the perfection cf their 
ecclesiastical buildings. Some Greek refugees, Italians} 
French, German, and Flemings, united into a fraternity on 
builders, and procured papal bulls and particular jirivileges.l 
They assumed the name of free-masons, and travelled from/ 
one nation to another, where their services were required.\ 
Their government was regular. Adjacent to the buildingj 
which was to be erected, they constructed a camp of huts;i 
; a surveyor governed in chief, and every tenth man, called al 
j warden, overlooked nine. (Wren’s Parentalia ) This esta-| 

[ blishraent, similar to the Dionysiacs of Ionia, upon whosq 
I model it was probably formed by the Greek refugees, waw 
i the means of creating great dexterity in the workmen, andj 
j of making the surveyors become perfectly -well acquainted! 

I with every circumstance which related to the plans and de-j 
' corations. From the different national styles which were! 

1 formed and closely adhered to, it is probable that the eccle-| 
siastics furnished the designs; because if the surveyors hadl 
done so, the same plans would have been repeated in thel 
several countries where they were employed Still it w as ofl 
the first importance, to have men who understood plans, 
and workmen who were familiar with all the minutia* of 
I execution.” Civil Architecture, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pasdia.) Translator. 

+ Sabina of Steinbach, who began the towers in 1277, 

J together vrith Erwin of Steinbach. They were to have been 
* five hundred and ninety-four feet high. Piorillo, t. i. p. 356. 
Some other names of German architects have been handed 
down ; but this does not invalidate the general truth of my 
assertion.— In France, art begins to individualise itself, and 
monuments to bear the sculptors' names, only with the thir- 
teenth century. It is at this period we find Ingelram di- 
recting the works of Notre Dame de Rouen, and building 
the mona.stery of Bee (a.d. 1214); Robert de Lusarche 
built, in 1220, the cathedral of Amiens; Pierre de Monte- 
I reau, the abbey of Long-pont, in 1227 ; Hugues Lebergier, 
the church of St. Nicaise of Reims, in 1223; Jean Chelle, 
i the south lateral front of Notre-Dame, 1257, Sic.— See M. 

' Magnin's ingenious article on the Revolution of Art in the 
; Middle Age, Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15, 1832; and, 
i in La Revue du Progres Social, August, 18.34, a report of 
i M. Didron's to the Minister for Public Instruction, in which 
I will be found numerous observations founded on personal 


I rock which man’s combined elfforts could not move, | 
rolls at the touch of a child’s foot *. i 

St. CatJierinc, the patron saint of the masons^ ■ 
who is seen with her geometric wheel, her nn steri- 
ous ro.se, on the ground-floor of CoK)gne catliedi-al, 
is also a virgin. Another virgin, St. Barbe, like- 1 
wise rests tlicre on her tow’or, pierced by a trinity 1 
of windows. All these humble masons worked for 
the Virgin. Their cathedrals, reai*ed with diffi- 
culty a toise’s height in a generation, address their 
mystic towers to her. She alone is conscious how 
niucli of human life, of secret d<'votion, how many 
sighs of love, how many prayers were there ex- 
hausted — () mater Dei ! 

Offspring of the free impulse of mysticism, the 
Gothic, as has been said without any knowledge of 
the reason, is the free style. I say free, and not 
arbitr*ary. If it had adhered to the beautiful type 
of Cologne, if it had remained bound by the laws 
of geometric harmony, it would have perished of 
languor. In other parts of Germany, and in Fi-ance 
and England, being less guidtid by rule and by 
religious idealism, it has been more susceptible of 
the varied imprint of history. In the same manner 
as the German law, transported into France, loses 
its symbolical cliaracter, and ac(juire8 one more 
realf more historical, more variable, and more 
capable of successive abstractions; so Gothic art 
loses some of its divinity there, in order to rc?present, 
together w-ith the religious idea, all the variety of 
real events, of men, and of times. German art, 
incu’u iiaperaonal,. Jma..geldom given the names of 
aur .liyttiats have signalized 
tlnur eager persbuaiity-in cJjurches — and their 

names are road on the walls of Notre-Dame at 
Paris, on the tombs of Rouen t> on the tumulary 
stones and meanders of the church of Reims J. 

A r estless craving for name and glory, an d rival 
efforts^ ^mrred on t bpaa. arrii^ tn df^apArittM Actia 
At Caen and at Rouen, we find over again the 
story of Diedalus’ envious murder of his nephew. 
In a church in the last-named city, you see on one 
and the same monument the hostile and threaten- 
ing figures of Alexandre de Berneval and of his 

experience, and a bibliography of the History of Art in 
France. 

• This is the legend of Mont St Michel. 

+ On a tombstone, in the church of St. Ouen, is the fol- 
lowing inscription — Hie jacet frater Johannes Marcdargent, 
alias Roussel, quondam abbas istius monasterii, qui incepit 
istam ecclesiam aedificare de novo, et fecit chorum, et ca- 
pellas, et pilliaria lurris, et magnain partem crucis monas- 
tAi antedicti. (Here is buried brother John Marcdargent, 
otherwise named Roussel, formerly abbot of this monastery, 
who began the rebuilding of this church, and built the choir, 
the chapels, tjjje pillars of the tower, and a great part of the 
cross of the aforesaid monastery ) Gilbert, Description de 
I'EgUse de Saint Ouen. p. 18. — This Marcdargent was abbot 
from 130.3 to 1.339. But the cross-aisle, with Its tower, was 
not finished till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Id. ibid. 

t In many churches, as for instance, in those of Chartres 
and Reims, was a spiral of mosaic, or labyrinth, or dcedalm, 
placed in the centre of the cross-aisle. Pilgrimages were 
made to these spots; wixich were supposed to image the 
interior of the temple of Jerusalem. The labyrinth of Heims 
bore the name of the four architects of the church. Pavillon- 
Pi4rard, Description de N&tre-Dame de Reims.— That of 
Chartres is called the Lieue; it is seven hundred and 
sixty-eight feet in length. Gilbert, Description de N&tre- 
Dame de Chartres, p. 44. 
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St Denys.— Architecture, 
the iiandmaid of logic. 


pupil, whom he stabbed ; their dogs, couchaiit at 
their feet, threaten each other as well j and the ill- 
starred youth, in all the sadness of an unfulfilled 
destiny, wears on his bosom the incomparable rose 
in which he had the misfortune to surpass his 
master *. j 

How reckon our beautiful churches of the thir- I 
teenth century I I would at least speak of Notre- j 
Dame de Paris -f' ; but there is one who has laid 
such a lion’s paw on this monument, as to deter ail 1 
others from touching it: henceforward, it is his, his ’ 
fief, the entailed estate of Quasimodo — by the side 
of the ancient cathedral he has reared another 
cathedral of poetry as firm as its foundations, as 
lofty as its towers J. Wei* * § e I to turn to the con- 
sideration of this church, it would be as to a his- 
tory, as to the great register of the destinies of the 
monarchy. Its front, formerly covered with the 
images of all the kings of Fi’ance, is the work of 
Philippe- Auguste ; the south-east front, that of 
St. Loui8§; the northern, that of Philippe-le-BelH: 
the latter was built out of the spoil of the Templars, 
no doubt to ward off the curse of Jacques Molay^. 
On the red door of this funereal front is the monu- 
ment of Jean-sans-Peur (John the Fearless) **, the 
asi^assin of the duke of Orleans. The great and 
heavy church, covered with fleurs-de-lis, apper- 
tains rather to history than religion. There is in 
it little of the soaring, little of that ascending 
movement, so striking in the churches of Stras- 
bourg and Cologne. The longitudinal bands, inter- 
secting Notre-Dame do Paris, arrest the upward 
flight : they are as the lines of a book, and narrate 
instead of praying. 

Notre-Darac de Paris is the church of the mo- 
narchy ; Notre-Dame de Heims that of the coro- 
nation. Contrary to what is the case with most 
cathedrals, the latter is finished — rich, transparent, 
bridling up in its colossal coquetry, it seems to be 
expecting a fete : it is but the sadder for it ; the 
f^te returns not. Charged and surcharged with 
sculpture, and covered more than any other church 
with the emblems of the priesthood, it symbolises 
the miion of the king with the priest. Devils gam- 
bol on the external balustrades of the cross-aisle, 
slide down the rapid descents, and make mouths 
at the town, whilst the people are pilloried at the 
foot of the Clocher-a I’Ange (the Angel’s Tower). 

• About the beginning of the fifteenth century Berneval 
finished the cross-aisle of St. Ouen, and constructed in 1439 
the southern rose window. II is pupil executed that of the 
north, and excelled him. Berneval slew him, and was hung. 
D. Pommeraye, Histoire de I’Abbaye de St. Ouen, Hv., 
p. 196.— Cardinal Cibo, Leo the Tenth’s nephew, and abbot 
of St. Ouen, erected the principal facade, in 1515, at his own 
expense. — Gilbert, Description de Saint Ouen, p. 23. 

t Alexander 111. laid the first stone of tnis church, in 
1163. The principal front was finished, at the latest, in 
1223. The nave, also, belongs to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

J (The author’s allusion is to Victor Hugo’s romance of 
Ndtre-Dame.) Tka.ksi.ator. 

§ Begun in 1257. [] Begun in 1312 or in 1313. 

f He was burnt in the Parvis N6tre-Dame. The bishop’s 
gallows was in the Parvis ; it was destroyed at the beginning 
of the seventeeuth cen^ry, and was replaced, in 1767, by an 
iron collar, fixed to a post. All the itinerary distances of 
France (as the English would say, mile-stones) were calcu 
lated firom this post : it was pulled down in 1 790. Gilbert, 
Descript, de Nbtre-Dame de Paris. 

• » i404_1419. 


St. Denys is the church of tombs ; not a sombre 
and saddening pagan necropolis, but glorious and 
triumphant, — resplendent with faith and hope, 
large and without shade, like the soul of St. Louis 
who built it ; simple without, beautiful within ; 
soaring and light, as if to weigh less on the 
dead. The nave rises to the choir by a staircase, 
which seems to expect the procession of genera- 
tions which have to mount and descend with the 
spoil of kings. 

At the ejioch at which we have now arrived. 
Gothic architecture had attained the fulness of its 
growth ; it was in the severe beauty of virginity— 
a brief adorable moment, which can last with 
nothing here below. To the moment of pure 
beauty, succeeds another which we also know lull 
well. It is that second youth, when we have felt 
the weight of life, when the knowledge of good and 
evil displays itself in a sad smile; when a penetra- 
ting look escapes from the long eyelids, — one cannot 
then plunge too deeply into pleasures to cheat the 
troubles of the heart. It is the time for indulging in 
press and in rich ornaments. Such was the second 
|age of the Gothic church. She was charmingly 
coquettish in her apparel — displaying rich win- 
dows, capped with imposing triangles beautiful 
tabernacles appended to the door and the towers, 
like sets of brilliants, a fine and transparent lace of 
stone-work, spun by fairies’ distaffs : thus she went 
on more and more ornate and triumphant, in pro- 
portion as the evil gained ground within. Vain 
are your efforts, suffering beauty, the bracelet 
hangs loosely on a fading arm. You know but too 
well that your own thoughts bum you up, and that 
you sicken through the impotence of your love. 

Art sunk daily deeper into this emaciation : 
warred furiously upon the stone, waxed wroth at 
it, as if it had dried up her source of life, hollowed, 
dug into, thinned, refined upon it. Architecture 
became the handmaid of logic ; she divided and 
subdivided. Her process was Aristotelic ; her 
method, that of St. Thomas. She raised as it were 
a series of syllogisms of stones, which were never 
concluded. A feeling of coldness has been observed 
in these refinements of Gothic art, in the subtleties 
of scholastic philosophy, and in the scholastic of 
love of the troubadours and of Petrarch. It is to 
betray ignorance of what passionate devotion means, 
of its ingenuity and obstinacy, of the subtlety and 
acuteness with which it madly pursues its ends. 
Thirsting for the infinite, of whose fugitive light it 
lhas had a glimpse, it gifts the senses with an ex- 
traordinary distinctness, and becomes a magnify- 
mg-glass that distinguishes and exaggerates the 
smallest details. It pursues the infinite in the im- 
1 perceptible air-bubble in which floats a ray of 
heaven, seeks it in the thickness of a fine fair hair, 
^in the last fibi-e of a quivering heart. Divide, 

S divide, sharp scalpel, — thou mayst pierce, tear, split 
the hair and cut the atom, thou wilt not find thy 
God there. 

Pushing on furtlier each day this ardent pursuit, 
teat which man found was man himself. The 
ihuman and natural part of Christianity was more 
Jand more developed, and invaded the church.' 
Gothic vegetation, wearied of climbing in vain, laid 

* These ttiangles are the favourite ornament of the four- 
teenth century, when they were added to many door® and 
casements of the thirteenth ; for instance, those of Nfitre- 
Daine at Paris. 
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itself down upon the ground, and gave out its f 
flowers. What flowers ? images of man, painted 
and sculptured representations of Christianity, 
saints, and apostles. Painting and sculpture, thef 
material arts which call the finite into a second ex-/ 
istence, gradually stifled architecture * ; the latterA 
an abstract art, infinite, silent, could not mak^ 
head against its more lively and talkative sisters.^' 
The human figure varied and peopled the holy\ 
nudity of the walls. Under pious pretexts man 
placed his own image every where — either as 
Christ, apostle, or prophet, and then, in his own 
name, humbly couched on tombs. Who could have 
refused the asylum of the temple to these poor 
defunct ? At first they were content with a simple | 
flagstone, on which the likeness was carved. Then/ 
the flagstone rose, the tomb swelled out, the like-| 
ness became a statue. Next, the tomb rose into al 
mausoleum, a funereal pomp of stones that fllledl 
the church, — what say I ? it was a chapel, a church! 
of itself. God, with his house narrowed, was happy 
to keep a chapel for Himself. Man had enthroned 
himself in the Christian Church ; what remained 
to the latter, except to relapse into paganism, and 
r^ume the form of the Hellenic temple ? 

Architecture rests on two ideas : the natural, or» 
the idea of order ; the supernatural, or that of the\ 
infinite. In Greek art, order directs and guides 
the natural and rational idea. The strong Greek 
column, elegantly grouped, bears at its ease a light 
pediment, — the weak rests on the strong ; this is 
logical and human. Gothic art is supernatural^ 
superhuman. It is born of the belief in the mira* 
culous and poetic, up to absurdity ; I speak not iii 
scorn, but after the words of St. Augustin, “ Credo^ 
quia ahmrdiim.'''' The divine house, inasmuch as it 
is divine, needs not strong columns : should it ac- 
cept material suppoii;, it is in pure condescension ; 
the breath of God were all it required. If possible, 
it will do without any supports of the kind. It will 
delight in rearing enormous masses on slender 

• Painting on glass begins with the eleventh century 
(from Nero’s time the Romans made use of coloured glass, 
the blue by choice). A fine red is the commonest in old 
casements ; so that “ Wine, the colour of the windows of the 
Sainte-Chapelle,” became a proverb. The windows of this 
church belong to the first age ; those of St. Gervais to the 
second and third : they are from the hands of Vinaigrier 
and of Jean Cousin. In the second age, the figures, becoming 
gigantic, are cut by the squnres of glass. The beautiful 
stained glass of the large windows of Cologne cathedral 
belong to this period : they bear the date of 1509, the apogee 
of the German scliool, and are treated in a monument^ and 
symmetrical style. — Angelico da Fiesole is the master of 
painters on glass— and the names of William of Cologne, and 
Jacques Alleraand, are still held in honour. John of Bruges 
was the inventor of the second coating of colour. — The 
Reformation reduced the practice of the art in Germany to 
purely heraldic uses. In Switzerland, it fiourished till the 
year 1700. France had acquired so great a reputation in 
this art, that Julius II. invited William of Marseilles to 
Rome, to decorate the windows of the Vatican. When the 
Italian school began to prevail, the desire of harmony and 
of chiar oscuro led to the introduction ofcamaieu into the 
windows of Anet and of Ecouen : it is Protestantism entering 
into painting. In Flanders, the epoch of the great colourists 
(Rubens, &c.) brought with it a distaste for painting on 
glass. See in the Revue Fran^aise an extract from M. 
Brogniart’s report to the Academy of Science* on painting 
on glass; see, also, M. Langlois' account of the stained 
windows of Rouen cathedral, and M. Caumont’s forthcoming 
■work on painting in the middle age. 

pillars. The miracle is clear. This is the vital | 
principle of Gothic architecture : it is the archi- 
tecture of the miraculous. But it is, likewise, its 
principle of death. This human miracle imperfectly 
fulfils the condition of the miraculous. The idea of 
the miraculous is that of an instantaneous act, of a 
faty of a sudden assistance granted to the necessi- 
ties of mankind ; it is then sublime. A regular 
miracle, like the course of the sun, becomes com- 
mon and unnoticed. An immovable, petrified mira- 
cle, proceeding from no urgent necessity, strikes as 
an absurdity. Love loves to believe in the absurd; 
it is an act of deVfltWJH j 

But tBe day tlint love shallTim, tlie singularity and 
faiitasticalness of the forms its object has assumed, 
will beTelt at leisure, and the sentiment of the 
beautiful will be shocked, as well as the logical 
sense *. 

If it is of the essence of art to he disintert'sted, 
to be “its own exceeding great reward;” Gothic 1 
art is less art than Greek. The latter seeiks the | 
beautiful, and nothing beyond j it is a young art,| 
which is satisfied with the form. The Gothic seeks! 
the good and holy, and uses art as a means of re-! 
ligion, as a moral power. Art, in the service of a\ 
religion of death, of a morality which prescribes \ 
the annihilation of the flesh, must necessarily meet • 

tence is ugly, vice uglier. The god of sin, the 
hideous dragon, the devil, is in the church, con- 
quered and humbled, indeed, but still there. The 
Greek style often renders the brute divine ; the 
lions of Rome, the coursers of the Parthenon, are 
remains of gods. The Gothic reduces man to beast,! 
that he may blush for himself before he is made^ 
divine. Such is Christian ugliness — where is Chris- 
tian beauty ? It is in that tragic image of macera- 
tion and of grief, in that pathetic look, in those 
arms opened to embrace the world — fearful beauty, 
adorable ugliness, which our old painters did not 
shrink from presenting to the sanctified soul. Must 
there a time come when man will seek aught else, 
when lie will prefer the graces of life to the sublime 
of death, when he will quibble about forms with a 
God who died for him? 

Throughout Gothic art, whether sculpture or* 
architecture, there was, it must be confessed, Sf»rae- 1 
thing complex, aged, and painful. The enormous 
mass of the church rests on innumerable counter- 
forts, and is laboriously raised up and supported, 
like Christ on the cross. It is fatiguing to see it 
surrounded with countless props, which give the 
idea of an old houso threatening to fall, or of an 
unfinished building. 

Yes, the house threatened to fall ; it could not 
be finished.* Gothic art, assailable with regard to 
its form, failed as well in its social principle. Th» 
social state in which it took its birth, was too unj 
equal and too unjust. The sway of caste, weakened 
as it was by Christianity^ was Still in vkrour The! 
Churcti, wfiicn sprang out of* the people, was early i 
in fear of the people, kept herself at a distance! 
from them, contracted an alliance with her oldf 
enemy — feudalism, and then with monarchy on its' 

* Architecture sank horn poetry to romance, from the 
marvellous to the absurd, when, in the fifteenth century, it 
adopted tail-pieces, and pyramidal forms reversed their 
spires. Sec those of St. Pierre de Caen, which seem on the 
point of crushing you. 
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The one idea, unceas- 
ingly renewed 


GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


! She took an interest in 

I the lamentable victories of the monarchy over the 
Vcomnmnes, which, in t^ir infancy, she had aided. 
At the foot of one of the belfries of the cathedral 
of Heims are reorientations of citizens of the fif- 
teenth century, punished for having resisted the 
imposition of a tax ^^representations which are a 
stigma on the church herself. The voice of these 
unfortunates rose to heaven with the hymns. Did 
God receive such homage willingly 1 I know not ; 
but, methinks, churches built by forced labour, 
Raised out of the tithes of a famished people, all 
fblazoned with the pride of bishops and of lords, all 

I filled with their insolent tombs, must have daily 
pleased Him less. These stones had tne 
maajtafiars. 

The middle ago could not suffice the wants of 
mankind. It could not support its proud preten- 
sions to be the last expression of the world — the 
consummation. The temple was to be enlarged. 
The divine embrace which the extended arms of 
Christ promised to mankind, was to be realized ; 
and this embrace was to work the marvel of love 
— the identification of the object loving with the 
! object loved. Humanity had to recognise Christ in 
i itself ; to feel in itself the perpetuation of the In- 
i carnation and the Passion, which it had remarked 
I in Job and Joseph, and rediscovered in the martyrs, 
j This mystic intuition of an everlasting Christ, un- 
! ceasingly renewed in human kind, may be every- 
t where detected in the middle age, — confused, it is 
j true, and obscure, but daily acquiring a new degree 
; of clearness, and spontaneous and popular, foreign 
1 from, and often contrary to, the influence of the 
(’hurch. The people, whilst all obedient to the 
! priest, clearly distinguish apart from the priest, 
I the Holy One, the Christ of God ; and from age to 
I age, cultivate, mise and purify this ideal into an 
historical reality. This Christ of meekness and of 
patience is made manifest in Louis-le-Ddbonnaire, 
spat upon by the bishops ; in the good king Robert, 
excommunicated by the pope; in Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, a man of war and a Ghibeline, but who dies in 
1 the odour of chastity at Jerusalem, a simple baron 
j of the Holy Sepulchre. This ideal grows greater 
I still ill St. Thomas of Canterbury, deserted by the 
i Church, and dying for her ; and attains a new 


1 • These are eight figures, of colossal size, serving as Carya- 

tides. One of them holds a purse, from which he is drawing 
out money ; another bears marks of branding ; others, 
j pierced with wounds, hold out tax-papers torn in pieces. 

' Some are of opinion that these figures are in allusion to'a 
j revolt which took place on account of the Gabelle, in 1461, 

I known by the name of miquemaque. Louis XI. hung up 
: two hundred of the rebels. Others think, thi.t the citizens 
I having risen against their archbishop, Gervais, in the eleventh 
century, were condemned to build the towers at their own 
expense. Four similar statues were placed on silver columns, 
which stood round the grand altar. Povillon-Pi^rsrd, De- 
script. de N6tre-Dame de Reims.— New lights on the his- 
tory and antiquities of this important city are looked for 
from M. Varin, one of the most distinguished professors of 
history belonging to the university. — A dealer in com at 
Rouen having been hung for making use of a false measure, 
his property was confiscated, and part given to the poor, 
part devoted to building one of the fronts of the cathedral, 
on which his life is portrayed from his childhood to his 
death. TaiUepied. Antiqultes de Rouen, p. 77. 


degree of purity in St. Louis, king-priest and king- 
man. Presently the ideal, generalized, will reach 
the people, and in the fifteenth century it will be 
realized not only in the man of the people, but in 
the woman — in the pure woman, in the Virgin ; let 
us call her by her popular name, the Pucelle (the 
maid who has not known man). She, in whom the 
people dies for the people, will be the last visible 
representation of Christ to the middle age. 

This transfiguration of the human race — who 
recognized the image of God in themselves, who 
generalized that which had been individual, who 
chained to an everlasting present that which had 
been supposed temporary and past, who made a 
heaven upon earth — was the redemption of the 
modem world ; but it seemed to be the death of 
Christianity and of Christian art. Satan let loose 
on the unfinished Church a burst of loud and 
witheringly derisive laughter — and the laugh is 
still visible in the grotesque figures of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He thought that he had 
conquered. Never has the insensate learnt that 
his apparent triumph is ever but a means towards 
a gi*eater end. H e do es not sj gje,jtbaL God is not 
thfiUlesaJlod for h’^j^^JimJ^imself maiilcmd ": 
that the temple is not destroyed because it has 
become as large as the world. He does not see 
that through having become immoveable, divine 

I iart is not dead, but only gathers breath ; that be- 
fore rising to God, humanity needed . once moye t o 
r etmat w itkiiv-4t»ap^f, fry, fiya.minA^ and co mp^ e 
~ ^filLhv-jb unding a juster,.a.-niore equals 

iriner i.f anoipty. 


Before this arrives, the old world must pass 
away, all trace of the middle age must be effaced, 
|1 we must see all that we love die — even that which 
\ suckled us in our infancy, which was both father 
land mother to us, and which sang so sweetly to us 
in our cradle. Vainly does the old Gothic church 
ever raise towards heaven her supplicatory towers ; 
vainly do her casements weep; vainly do her saints 
do penance in their niches of stone. . . . “ Though 
the fountains of the great deep should break up, 
their waters will never reach the Lord.” This 
condemned world will pass away, as have done the 
w'orlds of Greece, of Rome, of the East. He will 
lay its spoils by the side of their spoils. At the 
most, God will grant to it, as to Hezekiah, — a revo- 
lution of the dial. 

Is it then over, alas ! will there be no pity ? 
Must the tower be stayed in its flight towards 
heaven ? Must the spire fall down, the dome 
crumble upon the sanctuary ? must this heaven of 
stone sink in and crush those who have adored it ? 
. . . The form ended, is all ended I Dues nothing 
remain to religions after death ? When the dear 
and precious relics, tom from our trembling 
hands, sink into the coffin, is nothing left ? . . . . 
Ah ! for my own part I rely, both as regards 
Cliristianity and Christian art, on the words which 
the Church addresses to her dead — “ Whoso be- 
lieveth in me, cannot die.” Lord, Cliristianity has 
believed, has loved, has comprehended, — in it have 
met God and ms-n. It may change its vestment, 
but perish, never ! It will transform itself to per- 
petuate its life. One morning it will show' itself to 
those who think they are watching its tomb, and 
will rise a^in the third day. 



A. D. I Charles of Anjou, head of 

1270./ the house of France, PHILIP THE BOLD. Ilis ambilloua views. 


BOOK THE FJFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE SICILIAN ViLSrEILS. 

The son of St. Louis, Philippe-le-Hardi (the Bold), 
returning from the luckless crusade against Tunis, 
deposited five coffins in the crypts of St. Denis *. 
Weak and dying himself, he found himself tiie heir 
of almost all his family. Not to speak of the Valois, 
which reverted to him by the death of his brother, 
Jean Tristan, — his uncle, Alphonse, bequeathed 
him a whole kingdom in the south of France 
(Poiton, Auvergne, Toulouse, Ilouergue, AlbigeoLs, 
the Quercy, the Ageuois, and the Comtat) : and, 
finally, the death of the count of Champagne, king 
of Navarre, who h^d but one daughter, placed this 
rich heiress in Philippe’s hands. He married her 
to his son. 

By the possession of Toulouse, Navarro, and the 
Comtat, this great monarchical power turned its 
looks southward, to Italy and Spain. But,all-powei’-t 
ful as he was, the son of St. Louis was not the truc^ 
head of the house of France; its head was the sainted j 
king’s brother, rhnrlo<4 nf Aj^on The history of 
France at this period is the history of the king of 
Naples and of Sicily; of which that of his nephew, 
rhilippe III., forms only an incidental bi'anch. 

Cl niy|es h ad used, and abused, his unexampled f 
good fortune. Youngest sou of the house of France,! 
he Iiad become count of Provence, kin g of Naple s. ! 

a n d of Jerusale m, an d mftcfi , . than , .kin g — 
th e master ancL^ jp ley pf popfts. To liim might 
have lieen applied what was said to the famous 
Ugolin. “ What is there wanting to me?” asked 
the tyrant of Pisa. “Nothing but the anger of 
God f.” 

We have seen the advantage he took of the 
pious simplicity of his brother to divert the crusade 
from its destination, in order to gain a footing in 
Africa and make Tunis his tributary. He was the 
first to return from this expedition, undertaken by 
his advice and on his own account ; and found 
himself in time to profit by the tempest which 
wrecked the vessels of the crusaders, and to seize 
their spoils — arms, clothes, and provisions — on the 
rocks of Calabria, coldly objecting to the remon- 
strances of his companions, his brother crusaders, 
the right of meck^ which gave the lord of the fatal 
coast whatever the sea cast up to him. 


* (These were the remains of his father, of his brother, 
of bis brother-in-law Thibaud, king of Navarre, who had 
expired at Trapani, worn down by the fatigues of his late 
campaign, of his queen Isabella of Aragon, and of a babe 
who survived only a few hours after an accident which, by 
giving him premature birth, occasioned the death of his 
mother.) TaAssLATORt 

+ Et Marco li rispose : Percbfe non vi fiadla altro che I’ira 
d'lddio “And certainly,” adds Villani, “God’s an- 

ger soon overtook him. G. Villani, c. 120, p. 320. 


He thus swelled his state by the groat slupwreckl 
both of the Empire and the Church. For three years ^ 
nearly he reigned almost pope in Italy, us ho vvould 
not allow of the nomination of a pope on the demise of 
Clement IV. This pontiff had found that for twenty 
thousand pieces of gold which the l^renchraau pro- 
mised to pay him yearly, he had delivered into 
his hands not only the Two Sicilies, but all Italy. 
Charles got himself named by him senator of 
Itome, and imperial vicar in Tuscany. He was 
accepted as suzerain by Piacenza, Cremona, Parma, 
Modena, Ferrara, Reggio, and, subsequently, oven 
by Milan, as woU as by many cities of Piedmont 
and of Romagna. All Tuscany had chosen him 
peace-maker. “ Kill every man of them,” was 
the reply of this peace-maker to the Guelphs of 
Florence, when they asked him what they should 
do with their Ghibeline j)risoners *. 

But Italy was too small. He was not at his 
ea.so in it. From Syracuse, Africa mot his eye ;* 
from Otranto the Greek empire. lie had already* 
married his daughter to the Latin pretender to the 
throne of Constantinople', to the young Philip, an 
emperor without an einjiire. 

The popes had reasem to repent of their melan- 
choly victory over the house of Suabia. Tlieir 
avenger, their dear son, wa.s settled among them, 
and on them ; and the question with them was, 
the moans of escaping from this terrible friendship. 
They felt with dread, the irresistible force, the 
malignant attraction wliich France exerted over 
them ; and rather late in the day they sought to 
win the affection of Italy. Gregory X. essayed to 
quiet the factions, which his predecessors had so 
carefully k«^pt Tip ; and desired the suppression of 
epithets Guelph and Ghibeliiie. The j»opcs 
had ever been the antagonists of the emperors of 
Germany and of Constantinople : Gregory declared 
himself the friend of both empires. He proclaimed 
the reconciliation of the Greek Church, and suc- 
ceeded in ending the long inten’egnum which had 
prevailed in Germany, by inducing, at least, the 
election of such an empex’or — a simple kni|5ht, 
8p»re, meagre, and out at elbows +— as might 
re-assure the prince-electors with regard to a title 
but recently so formidable. This poor emperor 
was, howevej^ Rodolph of Hapsburg, Wnder of the 
house of Austria, which was thus raised up by 
the popes to oppose that of France. 

Gregory the Tenth’s idea was to lead himself alt| 
Europe to the crusade with his new emperor, and/ 
so to elevate both empire and papacy. A different 
project was entertained Nicholas III., a Roman, 
and of the house of Orsun ; who sought to found a 


* Only one child was spared, vrho was sent to the king of 
Naples, and who died in prison, in the tower of Capua- Id. 
c. 35, ann. 1270. 

4 Schmidt, Geschichte der Teutsehen, vi. b., 1 cap., 3 th, 
(edit. 1786). 
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John of Procida. — The 
School of Salerno. 


STATE OF SPAIN. 


Philip’s unsuccessful 
invasion of Spain. 


{ 


A.D. 1270 
1282. 


central kingdom in Italy, in favour of his own 
family. He seized the opportunity of Rodolph’s 
great victory over the king of Bohemia, and used 
him as a check npo^ GhACl^s. The latter, „aU 
who^ thoughts were dirfic3be 4^^to Constaiitinople, 
r^iigned the titlf8,iQf„^nator j|Jome, and impe- 
rjaLvicar ; and in ^e interim Ivicholaa signei 
fsecret treat y witiL, Arag on and the Gir.eckj 9 .JtGJ 30 m- 
f pass his rum. " ~ 

* Conspiracy abroad, conspiracy at home : the 
Italians reckon themselves masters of the art. 
They have always conspired, rarely succeeded ; 
yet enterprises of the kind have had to this artistic 
people the captivation of a work of art, of a drama 
unalloyed by fiction, of a real tragedy, in which 
they desiderated all the effects of the drama, 
requiring numerous spectators and some solemn 
occasion, as that of a great festival for instance : — 
their theatre would often bo a temple ; the hour, 
that of the elevation of the host *. 

The conspiracy of which wc are about to speak 
was of a far different character from those of the 
Pazzi, or of the Olgiati. The work in hand was 
not a dagger’s blow — the killing a man at the 
sacrifice of your own life, and which after all leads 
to nothing ; but the rousing of Sicily and of the 
world; conspiring, negociating, encouraging con- 
^ spiracy by insurrection, and insurrection by con- 
spiracy ; the raising up of a whole people, and yet 
holding them in ; the organizing of war, yet simu- 
lating peace. This design, so difficult of accom- 
plishment, was of all others the most just— for ji. 
was undertaken to exnel the foreigner. 

T he" strong h ead which conceived this great 
n thing, and wtlTcli accomplished it, a head coldly 
ardent, hardly obstinate and astute, such as are 
found in the South, was lie was a 

^lyaician +, one of the barons of the court of 
uFrederick II., lord of the island of Prochyta ; and, 
^ their physician, ho had been the friend and 
confidant both of Frederick and of Manfred. To 
please these freethinkers of the thirteenth century, 
it behoved to be a physician, either Arab or Jew ; 
and admission was gained into their houses rather 
through the channel of the school of Salerno than of 
the Church. Probably, this school taught its adepts 
Bomething more than the innocent prescriptions 
which it has left us in its Leonine verses J. 

. Let us look at the situation of 
the "different Spanish kingdoms, and see what the 
house of France had to fear from them. 

And, firstly, Navarre, the nai'row and venerable 
cradle of Christian Spain, was in the powew of 
.Philippe III. Its last national king had invited, 
(first, the Moors, then the French, against the 


• Th© moment chosen by the Pazzi for the assassination 
of the Medicis, and by the Olgiati to put to death John 
Galoas Sforza. 

Proclda enjoyed such celebrity as a physician, that a 
noble Neapolitan sought permission of Charles II. to repidr 
to Bicily to have the benefit of Ms advice. Sism. R^p. It. 
t. iii. p. 457. 

I Por instance 

** Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in hortot 
Contra Vim mortis, non est medicamen in hortia." 

c. 67. ed. 1667. 

{Why should a man die who has sage growing in his 
garden t Gardens have no remedies against the power of 

death.) 


Castilians. His nephew, Henri, count of Cham- 
pagne, having no other failiily than one daughter, 
entrusted her, at his death, to the care of the king 
of France, who, as we have just mentioned, married 
her to his son. By jifiieriting Toulouse, Philippe 
jf;xi. found closa feci Spain ; and, 
apparently, he had only to descend from the pors 
of the Pyrenees into his city of Pampeluna, and 
take the road to Burgos. 

But experience has proved that Spain is not to 
he thus laid hold of. She guards her gate badly; but 
so much the worse for him who enters. The aged 
king of Castille, Alphonso X., father-in-law and 
brother-in-law of the king of France, in vain desired 
to leave his kingdom to his eldest son’s sons, who, 
by their mother’s side, were descended from St, 
Louis. Alphonso was not in good repute with hi^ 
people, either as a Spaniard or a Christian. A* 
great clerk, devoted to the evil sciences of alchemy 
j^aud astrology, he was ever closeted with his Jews 
to make spurious money + or spurious laws — adul- 
terating the Gothic law by a mixture of the Roman 
Hr lOYfifl nnfi ; his mania was a longing for 
the imperial crowoi. Spain paid him back his 
dislike with interest. The Cant il.i ana ahagie for their 
king, in conformity with the law of the Goths, 
AInhonso’s second bod . Sancho jthe Brave, the 
Cid of his day§. DisinheritedTy His lather^ threat- 
Y^ued at once by the French and the Moors, more- 
over excommunicated by the pope for having 
Jnarried too near a relative, Sancho made head 
against all, and kept both his wife and his kingdom. 
The Freiifih .m o paxch uttered .loud Itegjs, col- 
lected a large aniiy, took the oriflanime, and pene - 

i^ound himself equal unpro v i d ed with provisions 
\%nd warlike stores, and could not advance. The 
expedition redounded little to his credit. The 
chronicle of St. Magloire, after narrating the death 
of St. Louis, contrasts with him his pitiable son — 


* They were employed preferentially in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries by the Spanish kings. The Ara- 
gonese, likewise, complained at the same period, with regard 
to the treasurers and receivers, “ que eran Judios,” (that 
they were Jews). Curita, Anales de la Corona d’ Aragon, 
p. 264. 

i Ferreras, ann. 1281, t. iv. p. 32.5. The reference is to 
the French translation. 

J I do not intend by this to undervalue the code of the 
Siete Fartidas ; with which I hope my friend, M. Rossew 
Saint-llilaire, will bring us acquainted in the second volume 
of his History of Spain, the publication of which is so eagerly 
looked for. I have only sought to embody, with regard to 
the laws of Alphonso, the pftriotic rather than enlightened 
judgment of Spain at the time. It is but fair, too, to allow 
that this prince, clerkly and learned as he was, loved the 
Spanish tongue. “ He was the first of the Spanish kings to 
ordain that contracts and other public acts should hence- 
forward be dfawn up in Spanish. He had the Scriptures 

translated into Castilian He opened the door by 

which the profound ignorance of humane letters and of 
other sciences, neglected by priests equally with laymen 
through disuse of Latin, might be amended.” Mariana, 
t iii. p. 188, of the French translation. 

§ This is the Sancho who replied to the threats of the 
Miramolin— *' I offer you a cake in one hand, a stick in the 
other, choose.” Ferreras, t. iv. p. 845. He felt himself 
popular enough to dejurive the nobles and the military orders 
of the privilege they enjoyed of exemption from taxation. 
Id. Ibid. p. 8i0. As to Sancho'a bravery, see Roderkus 
Sanctius, apod Schottam, Hisp. lUustrata, p. 199. 
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SCHEMES OF PROCIDA. 


The Greek emperor wid the poi»e ^ qk . 
reconciled by Frocida. 


“ In Spain and at Salvatieira, liis son made a fool 
of him.self.” (a. d. 1276 *.) 

T his wag a glorkma. ep<tch for Spain. The kinj 
of Aragon, l){)n Jayino, son of the troubadour kini 
who fell at Muret, fighting on behalf of the conn] 
of Toulouse, had just wrested from the Moors tin, 
kingdoms of Majorca and Valentia. Speaking witl^ 
Spanish sententiousness, Don Jay mejgaiaed Miirty- 
three battles, and founded or took froin^e infidels! 
two fbouaatia cbJUJQches. But he w^ said to Have 
still more mistresses than churches. He refused 
the pope the tribute promised by his predecessors ; 
and had dared to give his son Don Pedro to wife \ I 
Manfred’s own daughter, the last surviving branch j 
of the house of Suabia. ’ 

f The kings of Aragon, always warring either with 
Moor or Christian, needed the love of their peoj»le, 
and had it. Read their portrait as drawn by tlie 
brave and simple-spoken Ramon Mimtaner, the 
soldier historian — how they “ rendered good jus- 
tice,” how they accepted the invitations of their 
subjects,* liow' they ate freely in public, taking 
whatever was offex’ed them, fruit, wine, or aught 
else, and not hesitating to partake of it +. Mun- 
taner forgets one thing ; whicli is, that the popular 
monarclis were not renowned for their good faith. 
They -were crafty Aragonese mountaineers, true 
Alinogavars, semi-Moors, plundering friends and 
enemies. 

• Chronique de Saiut-Magloire.— Fabliaux de Barbazan, 
ii. 228. 

+ “Did the subjects of our kings know how hard anta 
cruel other mouarchs are to their people, they would kisa 
the prints of their lords’ feet. Were I asked, ‘ Muntaner,! 
what kindness do the kings of Aragon show to their subjectal 
more than other kings?’ I would answer, Firstly, they! 
make their nobles, prelates, knights, citizens, burgesses,} 
and country-folk observe justice and good faith, better than! 
any other lords on the face of the earth ; each may become rich 1 1 
without his fearing that any thing will be exacted of himf ! 
beyond what is reasonable and just, which is not so with| | 
other lords ; also, the Catalans and the Aragonese have! 
loftier sentiments, because they are not constrained in their? 
actions, and no one can be a good maii-at anns without: 
lofty sentiments. Moreover, their subjects have this ad- 
vantage, that each can say to his lord whatever he desires, 
being very certain of being ever listened to with kindness, 
and of receiving a .satisfactory reply. On the other hand, if a 
rich man, a knight, or honest citizen, desire to marry his 
daughter, and prays them to honour the ceremony with 
their presence, they»will repair either to tha church, or else- 
where ; in like manner, they will attend the burial or the 
birthday of any man, as if he were a relative; which, as- 
suredly, other lords, whoever they may be, do not. Besides 
on great festivals, they invite a number of worthy people, 
and make no difficulty of taking their meal in public ; and 
all who are invited eat there, which happens n6 where else. 
’Then, if rich men, knights, prelates, citizens, burgesses, 
labourers, or others, make them presents of fruits, wine, orj 
other objects, they will not hesitate to partake of them ; andj 
in castles, cities, hamlets, and fpxm-steadings they accept 
the invitations given them, eat what is laid before them, 
and sleep in the chambers designed for them ; they also go 
out on horseback in all towns, places, and cities, and show 
themselves to their people; and if poor souls, men or 
women, entreat them, they stop, listen to them, and lud 
them in their wants. What more can 1 say t They are so 
good and affectionate to their subjects, that one cannot de- 
scribe all, so much would there be to do; and so thefi sub- 
jects are full of love for them, and fear not to die to exalt 
their honour and power ; and nothing can stay them when 
it behoveth to endure cold aniSl heat, and to brave every 
danger,” Ramon hiuntaner, t. i. c-20, p. 60, of M. Buehon’S' 
translation. 


It was to th© young king, Don Pedro, that thtf 
faithful servant of the house of Swabia first betooll 
hiinseJf ; to the daughter of his master, the queen 
Coastanza. The Aragonese received him kindly, 
gave him lands and lordships, but listened coldly 
to his suggestions of war with the house of France: 
the forces were too disproportionate. Th© hatred 
of Christendom against this house had first to be 
a,ggravated; and he preferred refusing and waiting. 
So he allowed the adventurer to pursue his plans, 
without compromising himself. To. take all spspi- ; 
cion fpm hiin, Pirocida sold his 
and.JisapjA£aKed. None knew what Imd become 
of him. 

He . m . a .Franciscan ; so 

humble a disguise wjia also tlic safest. The men- 
dicants strayed everywhere ; begged, Uvt=sd on 
little, and were everywhere well received. Subtle, 
eloquent, and able men, they discharged a multi- 
plicity of worldly commissioiLs with discretion. 
Euroi)e w’as filled with their activity. Messengers, 
preachers, and, at times, diplomatists, they w’ero 
then what the post and press now are. Procid.'U 
then, assumed the dirty gown of the Mendicant* 
and went humbly and barefoot to seek tliroughoul 
the world enemies to Charles of Anjou. 

E nemies wer e not wanting. Tho difficulty was 
to brin^fliem lb' an umlerstandiiig, to bring them 
to act simultaneously and contemporaneously. At 
first, he repairs to Sicily, to the very volcano of 
the revolution ; sees, listens, and observes. Tho 
signs of approaching eruption were visible — con- 
centrated rage, a stifled sound of effervescence, 
murmurs, and silence. Charletf was exhausting his 
unhappy people, in order to subject another ; and 
the isle was full of preparations and menaces 
against the Greeks. ' Procida pnsses on to Con-, 
stantinoplc, .warns Palieologus, and gives him j| 
exact information of his enemy’s movements./ 
Charles had already despatched three thousand 
men to Durazzo, and was about to follow with a 
hundred galleys and five hundred transports. His 
success was assured ; for Venice did not hesitate 
to embark in the enterjirise, and contributed forty 
galleys and her doge, who was still a Dandolo. 
The fourth crusade was about to bo repeated ; and 
Palteologus, in despair, knew n<jt what to do. ' 
“ What to do 1 Give me money. I will find y<m 
a defender, who has no money, but who has 
arms *.’* 

Procida returned to Sicily with one of PalaooIcH 
gus’s secretaries, introduced him to the Siciliau 
barons, and then to the pope, with whom he had a\ 
se^et interview in tho castle of Soriano. The 
Greek emperor desired, above all, the signature of 
the pope, to whom he liad been but i*ecently recon- 
ciled ; but Hicholas hesitated to embark in so 
vast an undertaking. Procida gave him money. 
According to other accounts, he had only to remind 
the pontiff, who was a Roman and an Orsini, of a 
saying of Charles of Anjou’s. When the pope 
proposed a marriage between his niece Orsini and 
Charles of Anjou’s son, Charles had said, “Does 
he fancy, because he wears red stockings, that the 
blood of his Orsini can mingle with the blood of 
France f I” 

Nicholas signed the treaty, but died shortly 

* Ferretus Vicaitinus, ap. Muratori, ix. 952, 

f G. Villani, p. 270. 
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after. The. whole work seeped brokep up and 
destroyed. Charles became more jpowerfid, than 
evjpr. He succeeded Tft having a pope of his own. 
|n© drove from the conclave tlte Ghibeline cardi- 
nalB| and compelled the nomination of a Freneh- 
ftnan^ an old moTli of Tours, a servile and trembling 
'creature of his house. This was to make himself 
pope. He became once more senator of Rome, 
placed garrisons in all tlie holds of* the Church. 
This time, the pope could not escape him. He kept 
him witli him at Viterbo, and would not let him out 
of his eight. When the unhappy Sicilians came to 
implore the pope’s mediation with their king, 
ithey saw their enemy by their judge, the king 
Isitting by the side of the pope. The only answer 
|the deputies received was to be thrown into a 
dungeon — yet were they a bishop and a monk. 

Si(^ly„had ig from .CiMw4ea,..<»f 

Half-Arab, it hatlijeld out obstinately for 
the friends of the Arabs, for Manfred and his 
house. AU the insults witli which the conquerors 
could load the Sicilian people, seemed to them but 
so many reprisiils. The petulance of the Proven- 
cals, and their brutal joviality, are well-known ; 
but had national antipathies and the insolence of 
conquest been the only subjects of complaint, there 
might have been hopes of the evil’s mitigating. 
What, however, threatened to increase and to 
weigh each day more heavily, was a first and un- 
skilful attempt at taxation — the invasion of treasury 
agents and of finance in the world of the Odyssey 
and the ./Eneid. This nation of husbandmen and 

shepherds had, under every change of master, 
reserved something of its ancient independence. 
(I’ill now, they had found solitude in the mountain, 
land liberty in the desert. But now, the.,ia 2 ^- 
gattefii:., tha ^vriiolc-Judaiid. Inquisitive 

traveller ! He measures the valley, scales the rock, 
values the inaccessible peak. Ho rears his office 
under the mountain chestnut, or hunts out and re- 
gistcra the goat wandering on the ledges of the 
rocks, in the midst of lava and of snow. 

Let us essay to disentangle the complaints of 
Sicily from that wilderness of solecisms and of 
barbarisms, through which the torrent-like clo- 
quciice of Bartolomeo de N^ocastro forces and 
tears its way : — “ How toll of their vmheard-of 
inventions ! of their decrees respecting forests ! of 
the absurd interdiction of the shore ! of the incon- 
; ceivable exaggeration of the produce of the flocks ! 
Though all was drying up under the heavy autum- 
nal heats, no matter, the year must be good, the 

lharvest abundant He, all of a sudden, had 

|a pure silver coin minted, and only returned in vhe 

pi'oportion of one Sicilian denier for thirty 

iW© had thought to receive a king from the Father 
of Fathers, we have received Anti-Chi ist 

** It was required,” says another chronicler, to 
.make returns of evm*y flock at the year’s end, and 
|to return more young than the flock could have 
lyielded. The poor husbandmen wept. There was 
W universal terror among the cow-herds, the goat- 
herds, and all the ahephei'ds. They were held ac- 
IlKmntable even for their bees, even for the swarm 
wbteh the wind bears away. They were prohibited 

* Bsftil Siculi antiehristuTO. Bart, i Neocastro, ap. 
Ifnraloi'ii Xill. I02<S. Neither Bartholomew nor Ramon 
Muutaner makes any mention of Procida. The one wishes 
to five all the glory to the Sicilians, the other to the king of 
Aragon, ]>on Pedro. 


.,the cbace ; and then skins of stags or deer would 
Sbe secretly introduced into their huts, to serve as 
•a pretext for fining them. Whenever it pleased 
\ the king to coin new money, a trumpet was sounded 
iin all the streets ; and they had to give up their 
money to be recoined from door to door , . . 

Such has been the fate of Sicily for ages ; 
t he milch-coy.ydrained both of milk and bloo d b y 
a foi^igd~Biltster. Her only hours of independence 
and of healthy existence have been under her 
tyrants, the Dionysiuses and the Gelons. They 
alone rendered her formidable abroad. Since 
then, she has been a constant slave. Firstly, it 
is in her bosom, that all the great quan'els of the 
ancient world have been decided — Athens and 
Syracuse, Greece and Carthage, Carthage and 
Rome, have made her their battle-field ; and, 
lastly, there the servile wars were fought out. All 
these solemn battles of mankind have been con- 
tested within sight of Etna — like the “Judgment 
of God” before the altar. Then come the Bar- 
barians, Arabs, Normans, Germans. Each time 
that Sicily hopes and desires, each time she suf- 
fers ; she turns, and then back to the same side, 
like Enceladus under the volcano. Such are the 
weakness and incurable irreconcilableness of a people 
composed of twenty races, and so heavily oppressed 
by the double fatality of history and climate. 

All this is but too clearly visible in the beautiful 
and soft lament with which Falcando begins his 
history +. “I was anxious, my friend, now that 
rugged winter has been smoothed by a softer 
breath, I was anxious to write and to address thee 
some grateful strain, as the first-fruits of the 
spring. But the mournful news presages to me 
now storms ; my songs sink into tears. In vain 
do the heavens smile, in vain do the gardens and 
groves inspire me with unseasonable joy, and the 
returning concert of the birds tempt me to resume 
my own. 1 cannot behold with dry eyes the 
approaching desolation of my kind nurse, Sicily 

Which of the two should they choose, 

the yoke or honour ! I ruminate in silence, and 

know not how to decide I see that in the 

confusion of a moment like this, our Saracens are 
oppressed. Will they not second the enemy ? . . . . 
O that all, Christians and Saracens, would agree 
to elect a king ! . . . . That on the eastern coast 
of the island, our Sicilian brigands should combat 
the barbai'ians, pmidst theffires and lava of Etna, 
well and good : they are a race of fire and flint. 
But for the interior of Sicily, for the country 
honoured by our beautiful Palermo, to be sullied 
witli the sight of the barbarians, it were impious, 
monstrous I have ilo hopes from the Apu- 

lians, who love novelty alone. But thou, Messina, 
powerful and noble city, art thou thinking of thy 
defence, of driving the stranger from the strait ? 
Wo to thee, Catania ! Never have thy calamities 
been able to satisfy and subdue fortune. War, 
pestilence, the fiery torrents of Etna, earthquake 
and ruins — there wants but servitude to fill up thy 
measure. Bouse thee, Syracuse, slmke off peace, 
if thou canst ; devote the eloquence in which thou 
arrayest thyself, to revive the courage of thy citi- 

* Nic. SpeeiaUs, ap. MuratorL 

t Hugo Falcandus, ap. Muratori, vii. 252. The latinity 
of this great historian of the twelfth century is singularly 
pure, compared with that of Bartolumeo, who however 
wrote a hundred years later. 
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zens. What avails it to have freed thyself from 
thy Dionysiuses. .... Ah ! who will restore us 
our tyrants I ... I now come to thee, 0 Palermo, 
head of Sicily ! How pass thee over in silence, 
and how laud thee fitly I , . But no sooner has 
Falcando named the beautiful Palermo, than he 
thinks of nothing else, and forgets the barbarians 
and all his fears. He plunges insatiably into a 
description of the voluptuous city, its fantastic 
palaces, its port, its marvellous gardens, silk mul- 
berry trees, orange, lemon trees, and sugar cane. 
He is lost in fruits and flowers. Nature absorbs 
him : he di’earas, and has forgotten all. I fancy 
that I hear in his prose the echo of the lazy, 
sensual, and melancholy poetry of the Greek idyll — 
“ I will sing, sheltered by the cave, holding thee in 
my arms, and gazing at the flocks as they graze on 
the shores of the Sicilian sea 

It was MQndj^, tlw» 

Monday. In Sicily, it is already summer — ^juat as 
ifWffflTd be with us on St.John’s day, when the 
heat has begim to be intense, and the ground, 
moist and warm, is lost beneath the gmss, and the 
grass beneath the flowers. Easter is a voluptuous 
moment in these countries. With the closing of 
Lent, abstinence disappears, and sensuality awakens, 
fierce and ardent, and sharpened by devotion — God 
has had his share, the senses claim theirs. The 
change is a sudden one : every flower starts at 
once from the ground, every beauty is in fulness of 
bloom. ’Tis a triumphaut outburst of life, sensu- 
ality’s revenge, an insurrection of nature. 

This day, then, this Easter Monday, all, both 
men and women, went up the beautiful hill, accord- 
ing to custom, from Palermo to Mour^ale, to hear 
vespers. The foreigners were there to trouble the 
festival : so great an assemblage of people was not 
without giving them uneasiness. The vicei*oy had 
forbidden the wearing of arms, or exercising with 
them, as was the custom on that day. Perhaps 
he had noticed the concourse of nobles, for Procida 
had had the address to assemble them at Palermo. 
The opportunity, however, was wanting ; and it 
was presented by a Frenchman beyond Procida’s 
hopes. Tiiis man, named Drouetf, stopped a 
beautiful girl, of noble birth, whom her bridegroom 
and the whole family were conducting to church. 
Having searched the bridegroom and found no 
arms, he pretended to think the maiden had them 
about her, and passed his hand under her gown. 
She faints. The Frenchman is at once disarmed, 
and slain with his own sword. A cry is raisedJ 
“Death, death to the French^!” In all direc-| 
tions they are cut down. Their houses, it is said,/ 
had been marked with a distinguishing mark before- 
hand §. Whoever could not pronounce the Italian 
c ov ck (oeci, oioeri), was immediately put to death (1. 

• ’AW vv6 ry virfxji t^’ ^tronai, ajKat tv, 

JLvvvofia fi3,K' kvopStv rav aAa. 

, Theocr. Id. 8. 

f Quidam GalUcus, nomine Drohettus. Barth, k Neoe. 
p, 1027. 

J Moriantur Galli. Id, p. 1028. 

I “ Ceulx de Palerme et de Mesehinea, et dcs autres bon- 
nes villes, sign^rent les buys de Prancoys de nnyt ; et quant 
ce vint au point du jour qu’Ua parent voir entour eux, si 
occirent tou* ceulx qu’Ds peurent trouver, et ne furent 
6pargn4s ne vieulx ne jeunes que tons ne fussent occis.” 
Chroniques de St. I>enis, Ann. 1232. 

B Traditional. 


They disembowelled Sicilian women, to tear from 
their bosom a French offspring. 

K It was a whole month before the other towns, 
gaining assurance from the impunity of Palermo, 
followed its example. The oppi'ession had been 
felt unequally, unequal, too, was the vengeance ; 
and sometimes the people displayed a capricious 
magnanimity*. Even at Palenno, the viceroy, 
surjjrised in his house, had been insulted, but not 
slain : it was wished to send him back to Aigues- 
Mortes. At Calatafimi, the inhabitants spared 
their governor, the honest Porcelet f, and suffered 
him to depart with his family. Perhaps in this 
there might be some fear of the vengeance of ' 
Chai’les of Anjou. The people — such is tlie mobility 
of the southerns — had already cooled, and felt 
discouraged. The inhabitants of Palermo sent two 
priests to intercede with the pope, and these depu- 
ties durst venture no other entreaty than the words 
of the Litany, “ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nobis,” (Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us), 
which they repealed three times. The pope replied 
with the verse, “ Ave, rex Judieorum, et dabiint ei 
alapamij,” (Hail, king of the Jews, and they 
smote him), which, in like manner, he repeated 
tlnnce. Messina succeeded no better with Charles 
of Anjou. His answer to its envoys was, that they 
were all traitors to the Church and to the crown, 
and he advised them to defend themselves as tlioy 
best might §. 

The people of Messina lost no time in profiting 
by his advice, and prepared for a desperate resist- 
ance. Men, women, and children, all set to work 
to carry stones, and in three days had raised a 
wall, under cover df which they bravely n-pulsed 
the first attacks. A fragmcjU of a song remains, 
commemorating this--" Ah ! how pitiful it is to 
see the dames of Messina, with dishevelled hair, 
bearing stones and mortar I . . . God confound 
him, w’ho seeks to lay waste Messina H ! ” 

It was full time for the Aragonese to arrive. 
The crafty prince had from the first kept on the 
watch, leaving all risk to the Sicilians. The mas- 
sacre had irrevocably compromised them ; still > 
Don Pedro waited to see how tliey would follow 
up this inconsidei’ate deed. He kept aloof, but at 

* Fazello aisserts that Sperlinga waa the only town where the 
French were not massacred i and hence the Sicilian saying ; 
— “ Quod Siculis placuit, sola Sperlinga negavit,” (Sperlinga 
alone refused what the Sicilians desired). Fazello, p. 2i0, 
ed. 1575. 

Propter multarum probitatum suarum cumulum/' 
(On account of his innumerable good qualities). Barth, 
p. 1029. 

t G. Villani, 1. 7, c. 62, p. 279. 

I Villanl adHi the thoroughly Machiavelian sentiment— 

“ Which was, and ever will be, a striking example to all 
now, and hereafter, to take what condition# they can makq 
with the enemy, so long as they can manage to get the land 
la their power.” Vill. c. 65, 1 vii. p. 281, 282.— The l^ate 
endeavoured tq, persuade Charles to accede to the terns of 
the inhabitants, *' Since, after they got obstinate, they would 
be for proposing harder terms every day, but wlien he had 
got possesaion of the land, he might be able every day to 
free himself from them with the consent of the citizens 
themselves ; which was sound and good advice.” Id. ibid. 

fl ” E una canzonetta che dice : ’ Deh ! come gli e gran 
pietate delle donne di Messina, veggendole seapigliate por- 
tare pietre et ealcina 1 Iddlo li dia briga et travaglia a chi 
Messina vuole guastare.’ ” Id. 1. vii. c. 67, p. 283. 
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handy in Africa, leisurely employing his army 
agftinat the infidels. His preparations had given 
acme uneasinesa to the king of France and the 
pope ; but he reassured tlie first by pretending 
that they were directed against the Moors, and 
the better to deceive him, borrowed money of him: 
he even borrowed from Charles of Anjou *. His 
barons could only oi>en the sealed orders which he 
had given them at sea; and they contained in- 
structions for the African war alone f. It was 
not till after a delay of several months, and after 
he had received two deputations from the Sicilians, 
tltat he took his* resolution, and landed in the 
island 

W He at once sent his defiance to Charles of Anjou, 
ho lay before Messina ; but be made no haste to 
attack his formidable enemy. Like a skilful tau- 
reador, he goaded, and then slipped aside from the 
bulb Only he despatched to the succour of that 
city some of his Ahnogavarian brigands, active and 
Bober footmen, who performed in three days the 


* Id. c. 59. p. 277. 

t See Muntaner’a fine narrative, t. i. c. 49, p, 133, sqq. 

t Nothing can be more romantic, and yet more probable, 
than the picture drawn by the Sicilian chronicler, when the 
cold Aragonese ventured to descend on this burning land, 
where all was passion and danger. He was entering the 
territory of Messina, and had already come to a church 
dedicated to Our Lady— an ancient temple, situated on a 
promontory, whence was descried the sea and the distant 
smoko of the IJparl isles. He could not refrain from ad- 
miring this view, and encamped in the adjoining valley. It 
M'as the evening, and already all the world was at rest. An 
aged mendicant arrives, and humbly a-sks to speak to the 
king of matters that concern the honour of the kingdom : — 
“ Excellent prince,’’ he said, '* disdain not to listen to one 
covered with the skins of the goats of Etna. I loved your 
brother-in-law, king Manfred, of everlasting memory. 
Banished and despoiled of my possessions on his account, 1 
visited Christian and barbarian kingdoms. But I longed to 
see Sicily once more, and ran every risk to return here ; 
where 1 have lived with the shepherds, shifting my place of 
concealment in the gorges of the hills and in the woods. 
You know not the Sicilians, over whom you aro about to 
reign ; you are ignorant of their duplicity. How trust your- 
self, for instance, to the Lcontine, Alayme, and to his wife 
Machalda, wlio governs him ? Know you not that he was 
banished by Manfred, and brought back and enriched by 
Charles of Anjou ? His wife will find the means to turn 
him against yourself. — Who art thou, my friend, who seefc- 
cst to inspire us with distrust of our new subjects ?— I am 
Yitalis de Vitali. I am from Mes.sina.” .... At that mo- 
ment arrives Machalda, attired as an Amazon ; she came 
boldly to take possession of the young king “ Lord," said 
she, with Sicilian vivacity, “ I have arrived late. Alltthe 
lodgings arc taken ; I come to ask your hospitality for a 
night." The king gave up to her the spot which he had 
chosen for himself. But this was not what she wanted, and 
she did not stir. In vain he observed to fts major-domo, 
" It is time to retire." She remains immoveable. Then the 
king takes his resolution. " Well,” he said, "let us talk tUJ 
day. Madam, what do you fear the most r— The death of 
my husband.— What do you love the most 7— What I love, 
la not mine."— The king then assuming a.graver tone, re- 
lates the strange phenomena which he stated to have ac- 
eampanled his birth. He was ushered into the world by an 
earthquake; so marked out by Providence, be only took up 
arms to fulfil the holy duty of avct'.ging Manfred. Machalda, 
thus trilled with, became the king’s implacable enemy. 
" Would lo heaven,” naively remarks the patriotic hUtorlsn, 

\ *" aha had seduced the king I She would not have troubled 

J the kingdom.” Jiartliol i New, ap. Miiratorii xUi, I06(H 


six days’ journey between Palermo and Messina *. 
/The Catalan fleet, commanded b^ the Calabrian, 
(Roger di Loria, was a more emcacioiis succour 
jstiU. It was to secure possession of the straits, 
|aud BO starve out Charles of Anjou, and at the same 
time bar bis return. The king of Naples distrusted 
his own naval forces, and with reason : he there- 
fore crossed to the mainland under cover of the 
night, leaving his tents and his provisions behind. 
The Messenians were struck with surprise w'hen 
they saw no enemy, and had only to plunder his 
^amp. 

If we may credit Muntaner, the Catalans could 
only oppose twenty-two galleys to Charles of Anjou’s 
ninety : of which, ten which were from Pisa were 
the first to fly, and were followed by fifteen which 
belonged to Genoa. Twenty others, belonging to 
the Provenfals, Charles’s subjects, behaved no 
better. The remaining forty-five, which were from 
Naples and Calabria, thinking that all was over, 
ran themselves ashore ; but did not escape the 
Catalans, who slew six thousand men. The con- 
jquerors, scattered Toy a storm, found tliemselves at 
daybreak before the Pharos of-Messina. 

I “ When day came they appeared before the 
llittle tower. The citizens, seeing so great a number 
of sails, cried out, ‘ Oh, Lord, oh, my God ! what 
is this ? See, king Charles’s fleet is coming upon 
us, after having taken the king of Aragon’s 
galleys ! ’ 

“ The king was up, for he constantly rose at 
daybreak, both winter and summer. He heard 
the noise, and asked the reason. ‘Wherefore 
these cries throughout the city \ ’ — ‘ Lord, ’tis king 
Charles’s fleet which has come back, largely 
increased by the taking of our galleys.* 

. " The king called for a horse and left the palace, 
jitteuded by hardly ten persons. He hastened 
(along the shore, where he met a great number of 
men, women, and children, in despair, lie encou- 
raged them, saying, ‘ Good people, fear nothing, it 
i is our galleys wliicli are bringing in king Charles’s 
fleet.’ He repeated these words as he rode along 
the shore, and all these people exclaimed, ‘ God 
grant that it be so ! ’ Now, what shall I say — all 
the men, women, and children of Messina hurried 
after him, and he was followed by the Messenian 
army as well. When he had reached the golden 
fountain, the king, seeing such a number of sails 
coming on with tlie mountain breeze, reflected a 
moment, and murmured to himself — ‘ God, who 
has brought me here, will not abandon me, any 
more tliau the unhappy people j all thanks to 
them !* 

“ Whilst he was busied with these thoughts, an 
armed vessel, bearing the flag and arms of the' 
lord king of Aragon, and commanded by En Cor- 
tada, bore towa^s the king, who w'as seen above 
the golden fountain, banners displayed, at the head 
of the cavalry. That all those who were there 
with the king were transported with joy, may be 
imagined. The vessel touched the shore, En 
Cortada lauded, and said to the king, ‘ Lord, behold 

* What others were unable to endure, was to theni a 

sport and pastime ,Their exterior was strange and 

wild, and as they were very swarthy, gaunt, and dirty, the 
Sicilians vrete filled with great woudernient and anxiety, on 
seeing them alone atrive as theii defenders "Y 

poiqu? im raj nept J j ■aai 

I ^urita, p. 251. 
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your galleys; they bring you those of your enemies. 
Nicotera is taken, burned and destroyed, and more 
than two hundred French knights are slain,* At 
these words, the king dismounted and knelt down. 
All present followed his example. Tliey raised 
altogether the psalm, Salte regina. They lauded 
God, and returned thanks to him for this victory ; 
for they did not ascribe it to themselves, but to 
God alone. At last, the king answered Eu Cortada, 

‘ You are welcome.’ He then told liim to go back, 
and to tell all those who were before the custom- 
house to approach, praising God. He obeyed, and 
the twenty-two galleys entered the first, towing 
after them more than fifteen galleys, barks, or 
ships, each; and so made their entry inio Messina, 
decked with their scutcheons and flags, and drag- 
ging the enemy’ji flags in the sea. Never did 
any one witness such joy. One would have said 
that heaven and earth had come together ; and in 
the midst of all these cries, one heard the praises 
of God, of Madame (our Lady) St. Mary, and of all 
the celestial court. . . . When they had reached 
tlie oustom-housc, and were iu front of the king’s 
palace, they vociferated shouts of joy ; and the 
seamen and the landsmen responded to them, but 
with such power that — you may believe me — they 
were heard as far as Calabria 

Charles of Anjou witnessed from the shore the! 
disaster of his fleet. He saw, without the power 
of saving them, those vessels burned which had 
been but lately built for the conquest of Constanti- 
nople. He is said to have bit in his rage the 
sceptre which he had in his hand, and to have 
repeated the sentiment that he had given utterance 
! to on hearing of the massacre : “Ah, Lord God, 
you have given me much to get over ! Since *tis 
your pleasure to send me bad fortune, may it be 
your will to let my descent be by small steps and 
gently f ! ” 

But pride soon hurried him out of his resignationi 
Already in years, and fallen into flesh, he proposed! 
to the young king of Aragon to decid^-their quarrel! 
in t he lists each at the head of fifty of his knigh ts. 
The Aragonese accepteJa proposition so favourable 
to the weaker party, and which gave him time J. 
The two kings covenanted to be present at Bor4 
deaux oil the 25th of May, 1283, and that thq 
combat should take place there under the protec|| 
tion of the king of England. As the time drew 
nigh, Don Pedro, who had travelled by night, well 
mounted, and guided by a dealer in horses, well 
acquainted with all- the roads and pors of the 
Pyrenees, repaired with only one more companion 
to Bordeaux. He arrived there on the day fixed 
for the battle, and entered a protest with a notary 
to the effect, that as the king of France was close 
to l^ordeaux with his troops, tliere could be no 
security for him. Whilst tlie notary was drawing 
up the document, th& king I’ode round the lists, 

• Eamon Muntaner, c. 63. 

t “Sire Dio, dapoi t’fe piaciuto di farmi adver&o la mla 
fortuna, piacciati, che’l mio calare sia a petti ptmi" Villani, 

L vii. c. 61, p. 278. 

t *' He did this, prompted by hi» great knowledge of war, 
and sound sense, since he was straitened in means, and 
unable to proceed to the succour and defence of the bictiians. 
.... Whence he feared .... that they might aurreudet 
.... IjeiceVvmg that they were neitYver constant nor firm 
I .... and his wise foresight was tested by experience.” 
Id. c. S‘>, p. 296. 


then set spurs to his hors©, and hardly drew bridle 
till he was nearly a hundred miles on liis way to 
Aragon. ♦ 

Charles of Anjou, thus played with, levied a new 
army in Provence. Bu|; before he could return to 
Naples, he sustained at tlie hands of the admiral, 
Roger de Loria, the bitterest blow he had yet 
received. Having come with forty-five ^lleys to 
parade boastfully before the j)ort of Naples and to 
bravo Cliarles-le-Boiteux (the Lame), Charles of 
Anjou’s son, the young prince and bis knights 
could not brook such an insult, but sailing out to 
meet him with thirty-five galleys, all that were in 
the port, they were defeated and taken at the first 
shock. Charles of Anjou aiTived the day after — 

“ Why is he not dead • ! ” ho e.xclaimed on hearing 
that his sun was a prisoner. By w ay of consolation, 
he hanged a hundred and fifty Neapolitans. 

This proved an overwhelming stroke to Charles.. 
He lost his wonted activity, and wasted the sum-l 
mer iu endeavouring to effect through the pope’s! 
mediation an arrangement with the iSiciliuus. In\ 
the winter he made new preparations ; of which] 
he was not destined to avail himself. Life slipped ; 
from him, as well as the hopes of vengeance. He 
died with the piety and sense of security of a 
saint — bearing witness to himself that he had only 
conquered the kingdom of Sicily in order to pro- 
mote the glory of tlie Church. (Jan. 7th, 1285). 

Meanwhile tljig,|jijUpe, a Frenchman both by birth 
and heart, had declared Don Pedro to liave -for- 
feited 1^ Idngdom.juX^.^ragii*' (a. i>. 1283), andA 
promised all the indulgences of a crusade to whoJ| 
ever would fall upon him. The following year 
awarded the kingdom to the young Charles of 
Valois, second son of Philippo-le-Hardi, and bro- 
ther of Philippe-le-Bel (the Fair). It was inia ct 
Franco had not made war for a 
long time ; and all desired to witness it, even the 
queen hei*self and many noble ladies. The army I 
was the strongest that had left Franco since God- 1 
frey of Bouillon’s day. The Italians estimate it at 
twenty thousand knights and four thousand foot 
soldiers. The fleets of Genoa, Marseilles, Aigues- 
Mortes, and Narbomie, were to coast along Cata- 
lonia, and second the troops. All augured an easy 
triumph. Don Pedro was desei^ted by his ally, tbes 
king of Castile, and even by lus own brother, tha 
king of Majorca. His subjects, too, had just 
formed a Iiennaiidad against him. He found him- 
self reduced to a few Almogavars, with whom 
he occupied unassailable positions, watching and 
harassing the enemy. Elna offered some resistance, 
a%d all in it were cruelly massacred. Gerona held 
out longer. The French mouai’ch, who had niadCi 
a vow that he would take, it, persisted, and wasted! 
precious time there. By degrees the malefieent* 
influence o^^tlie clinrfafce began to be felt. Feyp ' is 
Ollil it? The defeat of the fleet in- 

creased the general dbeouragement : the victo- 
rious admiml, Roger de Loria, had exercised fear- 
ful cruelties on the prisoners. It became necessary 
to think of retreat ; but all were ill. The soldiers | 
fancied themselves pursued by the saints, whose I 
tombs they had violated. All the passes were oc-^ 

* “ Lo re CmIo .... tiSm inle&e \a. . . . fteYVa 

ptcsvvra iieV . . . . fU molto crno«icmo e diss© eon 

[ liato animo : OrfasM mart, pone qu’it a faii nostre 
i ment! (Would ttoat he were dead, aince he Im* disobeyed bar 
I eommatid !) Id- c. 93, p. 302. ' 
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cuplcid* The numbers of the Almogavars, attracted 
by booty, penieptiWy increased. Thg Jking. was 
earned Wk dym^ op ^ littey ,0 the midst oC Jlis 
fain|in£ knights. The rafn fell in torrents on this 
jarmy of invalids, : iid most sank by the way. The 
king reached Perpignan — to die there. Not an 
inch of Spanish ground remained his. 

The new kfaig, I^hilippe-le-Bel, managed to arm 
the king of Castile against his ally of Aragon. 
Charles of Anjou’s son obtained his liberty by a 
perjury. Sicily and its new kings, younger sons of 
the house of Aragon, saw themselves abandoned 
by tho elder branch, which even took up arms 
against them. Meanwhile, Charles of Anjou’s 
grandson, the son of Charles-le-Boiteux, had been 
made prisoner by the Sicilians, as his father had 
been. A . treaty followed (a.d. 1299), by which 
filing Frederick was to retain possession of the 
1 island for the term of his life. His descendants, 
\however, kept it above a century. 

The monarchy of Naples, so badly acquired, was 
not wholly overthrown ; but it was, at least, muti- 
lated and humbled. The dead, too, had some re- 
paration made them. “ The pious Charles, our 
I present king (Charles of Anjou’s son),” says a 
chronicler who died about the year 1300, “has 
j built a Camelite church over the tombs of Con- 
radin, and of those who perished with him 


CHAPTER II. 

PHILIP THE FAIR.— -BONIFACE VIII. (a.D. 1205 — 
1304.) 

^ I WAS Uie root of the evil plant which covers all 
Christendom with its slmde. From bad plant, bad 
fruit 

I was named Hugh Capet. Of me were bom 
those Louises, those Philips, who have lately reigned 
in France. 

“ I was son of a butcher of Paris f ; but when 
tlie stock of the ancient kings had failed, one ex- 
cept, who took the grey robe, I found the reins in 
my hand ; and I had such friends, such strength, 
that the widowed crown fell to ray son From 
him springs that race, whose dead constitute rclics§. 

“ As long as tho great Provencal dowry did not 
deprive tliem of all sense of shame, their power 
was small ; at least, they wrouglit little evil. 

** But from that time they pushed on through 
force and through lying, and then, through pe^- 
tenoo 11, they took Normandy and Gascony. 

‘‘Charles crosses into . Italy, and then, through 
penitence, murders Conradiii, — Through ^nitence, 
too, he setids St Thomas to heaven. 

‘‘Another Charles will soon go out of France, 
Without arms goes he out, save with the lance of 
the perjured, the lance of Judas. With this he 
strikes Florence in the belly. 

* Iticobald. Feraar. sub finem, ap. Murat orl, ix. 

t “FWt popular tradition rests on no very ancient antho- 
fity, any more than a number of the sarcasms that follow. 

I lyhls ts the literal Ihct. It is known that Hnirh Capet 
atfcr weuM wear the crown ; and that his son Robert was 
the that of the Capets who wore It. 

I { An allusion to the recent canonization of St. Louis. 

' il Carr translates “ For amends.” It is said ironically. 


“ The other, taken prisoner at sea, trades and 
traffics in his daughter : the corsair, at least, only 
sells the stranger. ^ 

“ But here is one who effaces the evil done, and 

to do I see him enter Anagni, the crowned 

with fleurs-de-lys !....! see Christ captive in 
the person of his vicar ; I see him mocked a 
second time ; once more is he given gall and 
vinegar to driuk. He is put to death betwixt 
thieves 

This furious Ghibeline invective, filled both with 
tmths and libels, is the complaint of the old dying 
world against the ugly young w'orld that succeeds 
it. The latter begins about the year 1300 ; it is 
opened by France, by the hateful figure of Philippe- 
le-Bel. 

* Dante, Purgatorio, c. xx. • 

(The following is Cary’s version : — 

“ I was root 

Of that ill plant, whose shade such poison sheds 
O’er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 

Good fruit is gather’d 

Hugh Capet was I hight : from me descend • 

The Philips and the Louis’, of whom France 
Newly is govern’d ; born of one, who play’d 
The slaughterer’s trade at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanish’d (all save one 
Wrapt up in sable weeds i) within my gripe 
I found the reins of empire, and such powers 
Of new acquirement, with full store of friends, 

That soon the widow’d circlet of the crown 
Was girt upon the temples of my son, 

He, from whose bones th’ anointed race begins. 

Till the great dower of Provence2 had remov’d 
The stains, that yet obsevr’d our lowly blood, 

Its sway indeed was narrow ; but howe’er 
It wrought no evil : there, with force and lies, 

Began its rapine : after, for amends, 

Poitou it seiz’d, Navarre and Gascony. 

To Italy came Charles j and for amends. 

Young Conradine, an innocent victim, slew; 

And sent th’ angelic teacher back to heaven. 

Still for amends. I see the time at hand, 

That forth from France invites another Clxarles . 

Unarm’d he issues, saving with that lance 
Which the arch-traitor tilted with ; and that 
He carries with so home a thrust, as rives 

The bowels of poor Florence 

I I see the other * (who a prisoner late 

Had stept on shore) exposing to the mart 
I His daughter, whom he bargains for, as do 

I The Corsairs for their slaves 

.... To hide with direr guilt 

Past ill and future, lo ! the flower-de-luce 

Enters Alagna ; in his vicar, Clurist 

Himself a captive, and his mockery 

Acted again. Lo 1 to his holy lip 

The vinegar and gall once more applied ; 

And he 'twixt living robbers doom'd to bleed 1” 

* The posterity of Charlemagne, the second race of French 
monarchs, had failed, with the exception of Charles of Lor- 
raine, who is said, on account of <he melancholy temper of 
his mind, to have always clothed himself in black. 

> Louis IX. and his brother Charles of Anjou, married 
two of the fbur daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Provence. 

3 Charles of Yalois, brother of Philip IV., was sent by 
pope Boni&tee YIIl. to settle the disturbed state of Flo- 
rence. In consequence of the measures he adopted for that 
purpose, Dante and his friends were condemned to exile 
and death. 

* Charles the Lame, made prisoner hy Roger di Loria. 
In consideration of a large sum of money, he married his 
daughter to Aazo VIII., marquis of FerrarA) Tkamsuator. 
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At least, when the French monarchy, founJed 
by Philippe-Auguste and Philippe-le-Bel, closed 
with Louis XVI., it had one consolation in its 
death. It perished in the midst of the vast glory 
of a young republic which, as its first trial of 
strength, conquered Europe and gave it new life. 
But the poor middle-age — but papacy, chivalry, 
feudalism, by whose hands do they perish ? By 
those of the attorney, the bankrupt, the false-* 
coiner. 

The complaint is excusable ; this new world is 
ugly. If more legitimate than that which it re- 
places, yet what eye, were it even Dante’s, could 
discover it at this period ? It is born with the 
wrinkles of the old Roman law, of the old imperial 
system of finance. It is born lawyer, U8ui*er, 
Gascon, Lombard, and Jew. 

Whht most provokes against this modem system, 
against France, its first representative, is its per- 
petual contradictions, its doubleness of nature, the 
naive hypocrisy, if I may so speak, with which it 
goes on adjuring by turns its two principles — 
Roman and feudal, and shifting from one to the 
other. France is at this period a legist in cuirass, 
a lawyer barred in ii*on ; and has recourse to feudal 
force to carry into execution the sentence of the 
Roman and canonical law. 

Obedient daughter of the Church, she fakes 
possession both of Italy and the Church itself. If { 
she beat the Church, it is as a daughter, obliged in 
conscience to correct her mother. 

The first act of the gi'andson of St, Louis was toi 
exclude priests from the administration of justice, 
and to prohibit their sitting in any court, not only 
in the king’s parliament and in his domains, but ini 
those of the barons (a.d. 1287). “It is ordered 
by the council of our lord the king, that dukes, 
counts, barons, archbishops and bishops, abbots, 
chapters, colleges, gentlemen (milUes), and, in 
general, all who have temporal jurisdiction in / 
France, shall choose laymen for bailiffs, provosts, 
and officers of justice ; and that they shall by no i 
means appoint priests to these offices, so that if . j 
they commit any fault {ddinquant)^ their superiorsf 
may straightway punish them. Whatever priests! 
may fill the aforesaid offices must be removed. — ' 
Also, it is ordered, that all who after the present 
parliament have or shall have any suit in the 
court of our lord the king, and before the regular 
judges of the kingdom, shall choose laymen for 
their solicitors. — Registered in parliament, this All- 
Saints’ day, in the year of our Lord 1287 

Phi)ippeJ.e-Bel compoaed. his . parli ament alto -t 
gethexof laymen. TUMua,,thfi itSSt.C&tlJ:ea8..gepa--] 
of orders j rather, ’tis 

the foundation of civil order. 

The priests were far from humbly subroittin^j 
They seem to have endeavoured to resume theun 
seats in the parliament forcibly. In 1289, tha 
king forbids “ Philippe and Jean, door-keepers of 
the parliament, to allow any prelate to enter the* 
chamber without the permisfflon of the masterel 
(presidents).” 

Placed on its proper basis by the exclusion of 
the foreign element, the j^liament proceeded to 
organise itself, by a division of labour, and the 
distribution of its different functions. Some were 
to receive and expedite petitions ; others formed 

• Ordonnances, L 316. 


themselves into committees of inquiry. Regular 
days were appointed for sitting, lists of challenge 
made out, and the functions of the king’s officers 
determined. A great step was made towards judi- 
cial centralization. The parliament of Towlpusa 
was suppressed, and trie Xaiigui^dciari appeala 
henceforward referred to Paris business of im-\ 
portance must have iaeen more calmly transacted 
at a distance from tliis impassioned land, which 
bore the ti’ace of so many revolutions. 

The parliament has rejected the prieste. It is 
not long before it pixiceeds to overt acts against 
them. In 1280, the king forbids the arresting of 
a Jew on the suit of a priest or a monk, previous 
to information laid before the seneschal or the 
bailiff of the grounds of the arrest, and without 
handing him in a copy of the writ The religious] 
tyranny under which the South groaned was 
moderated ; and the seneschal of Carcassonne for-i 
bidden to imprison any one on the requisition of' 
the inquisitors alone f. No doubt these conces- 
sions were interested. The Jew was the king’s 
thing, his property ; the heretic his subject, his 
tax<ibl€f would not have remained for liim to plun- 
der, had he been resigned to the extortions of the 
Inquisition. But let us not search too narrowly 
into the motive. . The ordinance seems honorable 
to him who signed it ; and we discern in it with 
pleasure the first light of tolerance and of religious 
equity. 

In-tlifiL same yea r. 1291, the king struck a bolder 
blow at the Churchl He lijuifieii^ 
fearfully absorbing power, which would by degrees; 
have swallowed up all the lands of the kingdom t — | 
ilfWDTtefi" {main-morte,^* dead-hand ”). Dead, 
iiioeeaTeither to sell or give, the priest’s and 
monk’s hand was open and living to receive and 
take. The king raised the payment to be made by 
the clerical heir in compensation of the reliefs upon 
succession and fines upon alienation lost to him by 
an estate’s devolving on the undying corporations 
of the Church, to treble, quadruple, and even sex- 
tuple its yearly value ; and thus every donation of 
the kind made to the Church turned henceforwai’d 
to the king’s profit. The king, this new god of the 
civil world, came in for his share of pious gifts 
with Jesus Christ, with our Lady, and the saints. 

So much for the Church. Feudalism, all armed 
and warlike as it is, is not the less attacked. It 
gives out from itself the principle which is to be* 
its ruin — the principle of the feudal suzerainty of 
the crown. St. Louis expressly says in his Esta- 
blishments {Etahlumnens §), — “ If any one bring ' 
an action against his lord in the king’s Court for 
d^t due to him, or on account of promises ori 
covenants entered into with him, his lord shall not 
hold the court ; for no lord ouglit to be judge, or 
to administer law in his own cause, according to ; 
the law inscribed in the code, ‘ Ne quis in 
caus4 judicet,’ in the only law which begins with! 


• 1>. Vaisaette, Hist, du Ijanguedoc, Lxxvlii. c. 21, P* ^2- 
t Ordonnances, pp. 307. 322. 

I “ It was said (in parliament), that neither prelates nor 
their officials can indict money fines on the Jews, or compel 
them by ecclesiastical censures, but that they can only 
punish them as laid down in the canon, namely, by cutting 
them off from the communion of the faithful.” Libert!is de 
ri^Use Gallicane, ii. 148. — One is tempted to take this for 
a bitter irony on excommunication, 
i L. a. c. 27. 




mva Plebeian* allowed io purcliMC /niiir ' -rav AT MT'Nm'l’F'RCl Class from whicb tbe kings took their minis- 
21)^ feudal property. ^ ^ ters in the 13th and Hth centuries. 


0ener<dif in red and black,” &e. The l^tablish- 
ments of Louis were drawn up for the king’s own 
domains. Beaumanoir, in* the C^twne de Beautoms 
— ^laws drawn up for the doniaina of one of St. 
Louis’s sons, Hubert of Clermont, progenitor of the 
h<mse of Bourbon— writes (this is in the time of 
Philippe*le-Bel). that the king has a right to draw 
up Establishments not for his own domains only, 
but for the whole kingdom. The original should be 
consulted, to see with what skill he advances this 
scandalous and paradoxical opinion *. 

PhiIij)pe-le-Hardi facilitated the acquisition of 
feudal property by plebeians (rotarifirs f). He 
jBiijoined his officers of justice “not to molest 
Ithoso non-nobles who shall purchase feudal pro- 
|)erty.” As the “ non-noble ” was unable to dis- 
charge the noblo services attached to the fief, 
the consent of the intermediate lords, up to the 
monarch, was required for the completion of the 
puroh^. This number Philippe 111. restricted 
to three. 

The tendency of this legislation is easily explained, 
when w© know who were the royal counsellors in 
, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the 
class from which they were taken. 

P hilipp t^f-le.^ardi’s chanib|^JIaui and counsellor 
Louis -s urgeon. Pierre Ja 

Brossir®' native of Tourainc. Ilia brother, bishop 
of Bayeux, shared Ins power and his ruin as well. 
La Brosso had accused Philippe’s second wife of 
having poisoned a son of liis by his first. The 
party of the barons, at the head of which was the 
count d’ Artois, maintained that this was a calumny 
of the favourite’s, aud accused him besides of .selling 
the king’s secrets to the Castilians La Brosso 

♦ Beaumanoir, c. 49, pp. 266, 267. — See, also, c, 48, and 
c. 34. 

(“ Beaumanoir lays it down, though in very moderate and 
doubtful terms, that ‘ when the king makes any ordinance 
specially for his own domains, the barons do not cease to 
act in their territories according to the ancient usage ; but 
when the ordinance is general, it ought to run through the 
whole kingdom, and we ought to believe that it is made 
with good advice, and for the common benefit.’ In another 
place he says, with more positiveness, that ‘the king Is 
Isoverelgn alrove all, and has of right the general custody of 
the realm, for which cause he may make what ordinances 
he pleases for the common good, and what he ordains ought 
.to be observed ; nor is there any one so great, but may be 
drawn into tlie king’s court, for delkult of right, or for false 
judgment, or in matters that affect the sovereign.’” 

“These latter words,” subjoins Hallam, “give ns a clue 
to the solution of the problem, by what means an. absolute 
■monarchy was established in France. For though the bart^s 
mould have been little influenced by the authority of a law- 
yer like Beaumanohf, they were much less able to resist the 
boerclve logic of a judicial tribunal. It was in vain for them 
to deny the obligation of royal ordinances wir’iin their owm 
domains, when they were compelled to acknowledge the 
luYisdictioa of the parliament of Paris, which took a very 
dlltere|it view of their privileges.” Hallam, State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 250, 251.) TAAn'St.ATo&. 

I {Hallam remarks on this word— “ We have no English 
word that conveys the full sense of roturutr. How glorious 
is this deficiency in our political language, and how different 
are Oie ideas suggested by commoner/ Roturier, according 
to Du Cange, is derived from ruptuarius, a peasant, ab 
ngrkm raiwpendfj— that is, from breaking the soil.” See 
note at p. 207, vol. i. of Hailam’s Middle Ages.) Trav8> 
UAtOR. 

I tiuill. Nangiac. p. 632.— Chron. de St. Denis, p. 107.— 
Mariana, t. xiv. p, 616.— Sismondi, t. viii. p, 277. 


perauaded the king to consult a heguine, or mystic 
nun, of Flanders. The baronial party set up 
against her the Dominicans, ever the enemies of 
the mystics ; and a Dominican delivered a casket 
to the king, in which were found, or supposed to 
be found, proofs of la Brosse’s treason. His trial 
was conducted secretly ; and they did not fail to 
find him guilty. His execution was witnessed by 
the count of Artois and numerous lords, the heads 
of the baronial party. 

At the head of St. Louis’s counsellors we may 
place Pierre de Fontaines, the author of the Coimil 
d, Mon Ami (Advice to My Friend) — a work 
chiefly translated from the Homan laws. He was 
a native of the Vermandois j of which county he 
was bailiff in the year 1253. We afterwards find 
him among the Masters of the parliament of Pai'is. 
In this capacity, he delivers a judgment in the 
king’s favour against the abbot of St. Beuoit-sur- 
Loire (a. d. 1260) ; and then another, in the king’s 
favour as well, against the monks of the wood of 
Vincennes. In these judgments, we find him sign- 
ing his name after the chancellor of France. He 
styles himself knight {cliemlier*) ; which at tliis 
period is no great thing. These gentlemen of the 
long robe early assumed the ridiculous title of 
Chevaliers-es-Loi (knights-at-law f). 

No more is tliere anything to show that Philippe 
de Beaumanoir, bailiff of Seulis, the author of the 
bulky book — the Coutumes de Vermandois, could 
boast of his birth. The house of the same name, 
which figures in the wars with the English in the 
fourteenth century is Breton, not Picard ; and, 
besides, it cannot trace its descent regularly higher 
than the fifteenth. 

The two brothers, so powerful under 

Philippe-le-Bel, called themselves by their own 
family name of L^Portier J. They were Noi’mans, 
and purchased in tTielrTiative country the estate of 
Marigni. The most celebrated of tlie two, the 
king’s chamberlain and treasurer, and captain of 
the tower of the Louvre, is styled coadjutor and 
governor of all the kingdom of France. “He w'as,” 
says a contemporary, “ like a aecond king, aud 
everything was done at his pleasure Nbr are 
we inclined to suspect this to be an exaggemtion, 
when we know that Marigni placed his own statue 
in the Palais-de-Justice by the side of the king’s ||. 

Among Philippe-le-Bel’s ministers, we must num- 
ber two Flotentine bankers, to whom undoubtedly 
the fiscal violences of this reign are in great part 
to be ascribed. The managers of the great and 
cruel trials instituted by this prince were PieiTe 
Flotte, chancellor of the kingdom, who had the 
honour of being killed, all the same as if he were a 
knight, at the battle of Courtrai j and Plasian and 
Nogaret, his colleagues and successors. The latter, 
who acquired so tragical* a celebrity, was born at 
Caraman, in Lauraguais. His grandfather, if we 
credit Ui© aspersions of his enemies, had been 
bnilit as a heretic. Nogaret was, at first, law- 
professor at Montpellier, and tlieu juge-mage (the 

* Dupuy, Different de Boniface VIII. p. 615. 

t (The title of £a'jr<»u>f-at-lavr, equally absurd, is still re- 
tain^.) TRAKSLAToa. 

I Dupuj. Templiers, 1751, note atp. 45. 

f Ita ut secondus repiln* videretur, ad cujus nutum 
regni negotia gerebantur. Bern. Guidonis, Vita Clem. V 
ap. Baluxe. p. 82. 

S See Felibien, Histi^re de Paris. 
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Seneschal’s lieutenant), at Nimea. The family of 
the Nogarets, so haughty in the sixteenth century 
under the name of Epemon, was noble on neither 
side in 1372. Shortly after that bold expedition in 
whiph Guillaume Nogaret laid hands on the pope, 
he was made chancellor and keeper of the seals. 
Philippe-le-Long revoked the grants which had 
been made him by Philippe-le-Bel ; but he was 
not included in the proscription of the Marignis — 
an exemption no doubt due to a fear of throwing 
discredit on his judicial acts, which were of the 
last importance to the crown. 

T hese legists , who from the twelfth century had' 
governed the English kings, and who in the thir- 
teenth directed St. Louis, Alphonso X., and Fre- 

These fewig to thes e souls' 

of ^J^^^y-th ese Hasians^^N^arets. a nd i 

Marignis, proceeded with Ifightful coldness inmeir ' 
servile imitation of the Roman law and of imperial 
tisc^lity. The Pandects were their Bible, their S 
Gospel. They stopped at nothing as soon as they 
could say, whether wrongly or rightly, Scnptum est. 
... With texts, quotations, and falsifications, they 
battered down the middle age — popedom, feudalism, 
and chivalry. They went boldly to make bodily 
seizure on pope Boniface VIII. ; they burnt the 
crusade itself in the person of the Templars. 

Painful though it be to avow it, th^_e cruel 
d omolLshers of the middle age a re the of 

c i\dr jo^ruerjm^ , 

who scatter over the provinces baiHffSj^^n^chals,^ 
provosts, auditors, notaries, royal attorneys, masters, 
and weighers of coin. The forests are invaded by 
royal verderers and grulera *. All these fune-| j 
tiouaries set about confusing, discouraging, and! 
destroying the feudal jurisdictions. In the centre* 
of this vast spider’s web, sits the council of 
legists under the name of Parliament (fixed at 
Paris in 1302). There, all will j^adually be 
absorbed and swallowed up by the kingly power. 
This lay law is especially the enemy of the eccle- 
siastical. At need, the legists will enrol the citizens 
with themselves j in fact, they are irothing better, 
although, whilst persecuting the nobility, they 
solicit ennoblement. 

Creatilig .gaverttowait oii.. thia. , faRh iail wa a f ftr - 

tainl y p, pme eas. We are without sufficient 

dclSnstoarriveat exactitude ; but we know that 
the provost’s sergeants, that is, 
agents of this administration, so tvi’annica l at its 
bidJj, had at first— the horse-sergeantthree sous 
(Paris) daily, which was subsequently doubled, and 
the foot-sergeant eighteen deniers, &c. Here is 
a complete judicial and administrative army. Pre- 
sently, mercenary troops will andvo. Philippe de 
Valois will have at once several thousand Genoese 
cross-bowmen. Whence draw the enormous sums 
which all this is to cost ? Manufactures are not 
yet created. This new social system is already 
attacked by the complaint of which Uie ancient 
died. It consumes, but does not produce. In 
process of time, manufactures, commerce, and 
wealth, will issue out of the bosom of order and 


• (Wood-ransers. According to Borel, the word comes 
from druid — gfu for dm, “ oak.” In the Latin of the 
middle-age we And gruarius, gruerius. See Roquefort, 
Glossaire de la Langue Romaine.) TRaKSi.ATOB. 


security. But so vast is the price of the establish- ! 
ment of this order, that it may be lon^f doubted I 
whether it does not increase the miseries it was | 
designed to cure. 

Thesa. evils are a g grava ted to excess by one 
circumstance. Tlie baron of the middle age paid 
his servitors in lands, and in the produce of tlie 
land } great and small, they had seats at his table. 
Their pay was their daily food. To the immense 
machine of royal government, which substituted its 
complicated movement for the thousand natural 
and simple movements of feudal government, money 
alone can give the requisite impulse. If the new- 
born monarchy fail to possess itself of this vital . 
element, it will perish, it will dissolve, and all its 
parts will crumble back into the isolation and bar- 
barism of feudal govemment. 

’Tis not the fault of this new system of govem- 
ment if it ho greedy and hungry. Hunger is its 
nature, its necessity, the very basis of its constitu- 
tion J to satisfy which, it must alternately employ 
craft and force. We liave here in the king’s indi- 
vidual person, as in the old romance, master 
Renard and master Isengrin — fox and wolf. 

It is but right to observe tlmt naturally the king I 
does not love war ; but prefers all other means of| 
getting — purchase and usury. At first, ho traffics, 
exchanges, buys ; the strong can thus strip his 
weak friends honestly. For instance, as soon as 
the French monarch despairs of taking Spufin by 
means of papal bulls, he at least buys the patri- 
mony of the younger branch of Aragon, the good 
city of Montpellier, tlie only one which remained 
to king Jayme*^. Our prince, well advised and 
knowing in the law, had no scruples to acquire in 
this manner the last garaient of his prodigal 
friend, a poor younger son, who sold his patrimony 
hit by bit ; and the management of which he no 
doubt thought ought to be taken away from him in 
virtue of the Roman law, “ Prodigus 

On the north he ac quired Yalepcicnn oa, which 
placed itself in his hands (A.fiui293) : undoubtedly 
money Imd something to do with the transaction., 
Valenciennes brought him near to wealthy Flan-4 
ders, so desirable to lay hold of, both for its wealth, 
and as being the ally of England. On the side of 
English France, he had purchased from the neces- 
sitous Edward I. the Quercy, a dry, mountoinous 
coimtry,*of little value, but affording an entrance 
into Guyenno. Edward was at the time eutan|;Ied 
in his Welsh and Scotch wars, in which he jpnned 
glory only. Indisputably, it would have been 
much to have established Britannic unity, and to 
l^ve united in himself the sovereignty of the whole 
island ; an object for the effecting of which Edward 
made heroic efforts, and at the same time committed 
atrocious barbarities. But in vain did he break the 
harps of Wales, slay its bards ; in vain did he re- 
duce king David to a traitor’s doom, and transfer 
to Westminster the famous stone, the Scottish 
ladium, from Scone : he could bring nothing to a 


• Hist, de Languedoc, 1. xxvilt. c. SO, p. 76. 
f Montpellter was at the same time a fief of the hishopric 
of Magueione. The bishop, worn out by the opposition of 
the bui^esses, and the support given them by the king of 
France, sold the latter all his rights ; which, though pre- 
viously judged invalid, seemed on this quite good enough 
to serve as a pretext for desjwiling the aged Jay me. Sis- 
mondi, t. viii p. 464. 
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<;oncluBiott, either in the island or on the continent. 
Whenever he looked towards France with eager 
desire to cross over, some bad news would be sure 
. to he brought him from the Scotch border, or 
from the marches of Wales, some new attempt of 
Llewellyn’s or of Wallace’s. The latter, the heroic 
chief of the clans *, was encouraged by Philippe- 
le-Bel, by this x'oyal attorney, who took care not to 
stir ; his end was secured by rousing Edward with 
his Scottish blood-hounds. He willingly allowed 
him to immortalize himself in the deserts of Wales 
and of Northumberland, proceeded against him at 
his ease, and let judgment go against him by de- 
fault. 

Thus, when he saw him occupied with repressing 
Scotland, in arms under Baliol, he summoned him 
to answer for the piracies of his Gascons upon our 
Normans. He summoned this king, this conqueror, 
to appear and clear himself before what he called 
the tribunal of peers. He first threatened, then 
beguiled him ; offering him in marriage a princess 
of France, as the price of a fictitious submission, a 
simple seizure which would arrange every thing. 
iThe arrangement ended in the Englishman’s throw- 
ing open his strongholds, and in Philippe’s keeping 
them, and withdrawing his offers ; so that this 
jgreat province, this kingdom of Guyenne, changed 
fmasters by sleight of hand. 

. In vain did Edward exclaim against this pro- 
Iceeding. He sought and obtained against Philippe 
the alliance of the king of the Romans, Adolphus 
of NassMiu, that of the dukes of Brittany and of 
Brabant, of tho counts of Flanders, Bar, and of 
Gueldres. He wrote humbly to his subjects of 
Guyenne, asking their pardon for having consented 
to tho seizure f. But, too busied with Scotland, 
he did not repair to Guyenne in pereon, and his 
party only experienced reverses. The pope (Boni- | 
face VI II.) sided with Philippe, to whom he owed i 
ihis tiara ; and, to give him an ally, he released 
]tho Scottish king from his oaths to the king of 
England. Finally, Philippe managed so well, that 
the Flemings, discontented with their count, sum- 
moned him to their assistance t- Both kings relied 
km Flanders for supporting the war. This fat land 
jmas a natural temptation to these voi’acious govern- 
fments. To that whole world of barons and of 
knights, whom the French kings weaned from pri- 
vate wars, Flanders was their dream, thei# poetry, 
their Jerusalem. All were ready to make a joyous 
pilgrimage to the magazines of Flanders, the spices 

* (The idea of Scotland and that of clanship seem so Iden- 
tified in the minds of Englishmen, let alone foreigners, th%*^ 
it is not surprising to find M. Michelet falling Into this error 
with regard to Wallace.) Translator. 

t “ We had concluded a treaty with the king of France, 
by which we had made on behalf of you andPyour duchy 
certain concessions, which we had conceived to be for the 
good of peace and the benefit of Christendom. But in so 
doing we were guilty towards you, since we did it without 
your consent ; and we were the more guilty, inasmuch as 
yon were prepared to guard and defend your land. How- 
ever, we beg you to be pleased to hold us as excused, since 
wo were cireumvented and deceived at that conjuncture. 
We regret it more than any one, as Hugh do Vere and Ray- 
mond do Peners, who negoclated this treaty in our name at 
the court of Prance, will assure you. But, by God’s blessing, 
we will henceforward do nothing Important with regard to 
this duchy without your counsel and consent.” Ap. Rymer, 

I t. ii. p. 644. Sismondi, t. viii. p. 480. 

I t Oudegherst, Cliron. de Plandres, c. 131, f. 214. 


of Bruges, the fine cloths of Ypres, the tapestries 
of Arras. 

It would seem as if God had made this good 
Flanders, and placed it between all, to be eaten of 
one or other. Before England was the Colossus 
we now see, Flanders was an England j but how 
inferior and incomplete in comparison. Drapers 
without wool, soldiers without cavalry, merchants 
without a navy, were the Flemings ; and it is these 
three things, cattle, horses, and ships, which now 
constitute the marrow of England — the material, 
vehicle, and defence of her industry. 

This is not all. Thaoiaaaa^oi. Fl an der ajdgss. jjof 
e xpres s a nawte. 

ferent countweSj a colieetion-of tnheaandjjf .Cllies. 
\Noriiing can be less homogeneous. Not to speak 
of dilferences of race and tongue, there has ever 
Iheen hatred between city and city, hatred be- 
I tween the towns and the country, hatred between 
glasses, hatred between trades, hatred between the 
Jtovereign and the people In a land where women 
inherited and transferred the sovereignty, the 
sovereign wa^ often a foreign husband. Flemish 
sensuality, the materialism of this people of flesh, 
is manifested in the precocious indulgence of the 
Coutume de Flandre to women and bastards f. 
The Flemish women brought in by marriage 
mastei's from all countries — a Dane, an Alsacian ; 
then, Frenchmen of different branches, Dampierre 
(a Bourbon), Louis de MMe (a Capetian), Philippe- 
le-Hardi (a Valois) ; finally, Austria, Spain, then, 
Austria again. And now, Flanders is under the 
sway of a Saxon (Cobourg). 

Flanders complained of the French count, Guy 
Dampierre. Philippe offered the Flemings his 
protection. Guy applied to the English, and sought 
to marry his daughter, Philippa, to Edward’s son. 
According to the feudal law, this marriage, directed 
against the king of France, could not take place 
without his consent, as suzerain of Guy Dampierre. 
However, Philippe entered no protest ; but hypo- 
critically declared, tliat being the maiden’s god- 
father, he could not allow her to cross the strait 
without embracing herj. To refuse, was to de- 
clare war ; and before the time had come. To go 
to Paris, was to run the risk of remaining there. 
Guy went ; and did remain. Both father and 
daughter were detained in the tower of the Louvre. 
Thus Philippe deprived Edward of his ally and of 
his wife, just as he had of Guyenne. Subsequently, 
it is true, the count made his escape : but the 
maiden died, to Philippe’s great damnification, who 
was interested in keeping such a hostage, and yet 
was accused of her death. ; 

Edward thought he had roused the whole world 
against his disloyal enemy. The emperor Adol- 
phus of Nassau, a poor petty prince despite of his 
title, would willingly have made war in Edward’s 
pay, as Otho of Brunswick had formerly done in 
John’s, and as, subsequently, Maximilian battled 
for Henry VIII. on a subsidy of a hundred crowns 

* “ Who could injure Flanders if those two states 
fa(e#), Bruges and Ghent, were of one accord.” Meyer. 
Chron. p. 92. 

t ” It has heen ruled in Flanders from the earliest times, 
that none are hastards on the mother’s side.” Meyer, foL 75. 
This privilege was extended to the men of Bruges by Louis 
^de Never* : ** He freed them from bastardy, were the bastard 
a citizen, ox a citizen’s son, without fraud.” (1331.) Oude- 
gberst. Chron. de Flandres- 

t Id. Ibid. c. 139, fol- 213.— Sismondi, t. viH. p. 496. 
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a day. The counts of Savoy, Auxerre, Mont- 
belliard, Neufchatel, Hainault, and Gueldres, the 
duke of Brabant, the bishops ot Liege and of 
Utrecht, and the archbishop of Cologne, all pro> 
mised to attack Philippe, aJil took English money, 
and, with the exception of the count of Bar, they 
to a man remained quiet. Edward paid tliem to 
act ; Philippe, to do nothing. 

The war was thus waged without tumult oir 
battle. It was a struggle of corruption, a contestl 
of money — to see whicli would first ruin the other.! 
They had to give to their friends, they had to give 
to their enemies. Poor and wretched were the 
resources of kings of those days to meet such 
expenses. True, Edward and l^hilippe banished 
the Jews and kept their property • : but the Jew 
is slippery, and glided out of France, managing to 
take much of his means with him. The French 
king, whoso ministers were at the time Italiaii 
bankci*s, bethought himself, no doubt by thein 
advice, of levying contributions on the Ihdians, thej 
Lombards, who were then turning France to profit j 
and who were a variety of the Jewish species. 
Then, in order to reach more surely still the whole 
race of money-makers, of those who bought and 
sold, thfi^Juwg, for the first time, had recourse to 
that evil expedient so often QBipkyed in the four- 
teenth century, tj]g d^b^sement of . flie coin f. It 
was an easy and silent tax, a secret bankruptcy ; 
at least, at the outset. But soon, all profited by it; 
each paid his debts The King 

gaiiied'iBSS"l)y'tTie transaction than the crowd of 
faithless debtors. At last, he had recourse to a 
directer means, the universal imnos^ ttyn of the 
maltote t . 

Tln^epulsive name, invented by the people, was 
boldly accepted by the king himself. It was a last 
means ; an invention from which, if there still 
remained any substance, if thei’e was still anything 
left to be sucked out of the marrow of the people— 
that remainder was to be expected. But in vain 
did they press and screw. The patient was so dry\ 
that the new machine could express nothing out oP 
him. Nor could the king of England any more> 
draw anything from his people. His distress* 
reduced him to despair ; and in one of his parlia-l 
ments he was even seen to weej). ^ * 

Between this famished king and consumptive 
people there was, however, some one who was 
rich: that some one was the Cku rch. Archbishopsl 
anSf* bishops, canons and monks, ancient monks ofl 
St. Benedict, new monks called mendicants, all | 
were rich and gorged with wealth. Tijej^hale 

this tonsured world throve^ on tbft . lvlefi am ga...p f 

hetijE^TCT o nlgnat Q^^ They were a 

small, happy peoplgj fftf ft ud odjS in the 

heart of the vast, hungered people, who then began 
to eye them with sidelong looks. 

The German bishops were princes, and levied 
armies. The Anglican Church was said to possess 
half the lands of the island. Its revenue in 1337 
amounted to seven hundred and thirty thousand 


• Edward, in 1289; Philippe, in 1290. 
f Leblanc, Traill des Monnaies, p. 202. 

I Guill. Nangiac. ann. UW, p. 51. « 

{MallSte, meaning maltolte, “wrongfully The 

tax amounted to the artick..llfimed 

^44^121 and wr* vinlentlv raifffdi ffit l K a 
disregard to iustigeJ Trakslatoe. 


marks. At present, it is true, the archbishop of 
Canterbury receives only twelve hundred thousand 
francs a-year, and the archbishop of York eight 
hundred thousand. Wl»en the Restoration (la 
Reatauration) was making prepaititions for the 
Spanish expedition, in 1822, among other items of 
information it was ascertained, that the archbishop 
of Toledo distributed daily before his farms and 
palaces ten thousand basins of soup, and the arch- 
bishop of Seville six thousand *. 

Confiscation of tho Church was the dom inant 
idea of 'kings frraV the tfimleeHH cenmry, an3 the 
cTileT mslTgafioh oFUreTr cbnTesfslvT’tK uie popes ; 
all the difference is that the Protestants took, and 
the Catholics compelled her to give. Henry VI 1 1, 
employed schism, Fran 9 oi 8 1. the concordat. 

Which then of the two, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the king or the Church, was henceforward to 
make the most of France I This was the question. 
Already, when Philippe laid on his people thef^ 
terrible tax of the nialtdte, when he debased th€« ‘, 
coin, when he 8trix>ped the Lombards, subjects or\ 
bankers of the holy see, he struck Rome directly or] 
indirectly, ruined it, cut off its supplies f. 

At last Boniface i'esorted to reprisals. In the 
year 1296, in his bull Clerlcu laicoSf ho declares 
that every priest who shall pay, and every layman 
who shall exact relief, loan, or gift, unauthorized | 
by the holy see, is to be held excommunicate by * 
the act ; and this without exception of rank or 
privilege. He also annulled an important privilege 
of our sovereigns, who, though excommunicated in 
their kingly capacity, could still hear mass and 
receive the sacrament in their chapel, with closed 
doors. 

At the same moment, alleging the war with 
England as the cause, Pljilii>pe prohibited the 
exporting out of the kingdom gold, silver, arms, &c. 
This was to strike at Rome much more than at 
England. 

Nothing can be more mystically haughty, or 
more paternally hostile, than the bull launched in 
reply to this : — “ In the sweetness of an ineffable . 
love (Ineffabilis amoris dulcedine sponso suo), the 
Church, united to Christ, her husband, enjoys the 
most ample gifts and graces, especially the gift of 
liberty. He has willed that his adorable spouse 
shall reign, as a mother, over his faithful people. 
Who, then, will not dread offending or provoking 
her ? Who but will feel that ho offends the hus- 
band in the spouse ? Who will dare to infringe the 
liberties of the Church, in opposition to his God 

# I should hardly have believed this, had it not been con- 
firmed in my presence by the very minister by whose orders* 
information had been collected.— One of the monasterie*| 
recently suppressed at Madrid (that of St. Salvador) bad \ 
two millions ft revenue, and but one monk. 

t Edward I. set to work more roughly still. On the 
refusal of the clergy, to pay a tax that he had imposed, he 
issued a proclamation of outlawry against them, and the 
lord-chief Justice of the king’s bench gave notice in full 
court, that “ no manner of Justice should be done to them 
in any of the king’s courts,” but “ that justice shall be had 
against them by every one that vrill complain and require 
it of us,” Knighton, p. 2491. 2502. MatK Westmou. ann. 
1296, p. 429. Siamondi, t, viii. p, 515. — Philippe-le-Bel pro- 
ceeded, at least, according to form : “ Since what is given is 
more acceptable, and is, too, more agreeable to God and 
man, than what is taken, we exhort you of your charity to 
give us this double tithe, or fifth.” Preuve# des Llbertfes do 
I'Egllse Gallicane, ii. 235. 



Prevlovi# partiality of Boiiil'are n'UEi' TiTliifi?!? The jubilee considered under /a.». 

to the house of France. ^ “ J U D 1 L L h. its poetic aspect. 1 1300. 

and his Ijord ? Under wliat buckler will lie hide 
himsslfi that the hammer of the power from on 
high may not reduce him to dust and ashes. 
.... 0, my sou, turn not thy ear from the voice . 
of thy parent, 

Boniface goes on to beg the king to examine 
well into his situation : " Thou hast not prudently i 
taken into consideration the countries and king- 
doms which sun’ound thy own, the wills of those 
who govern them, or, perhaps, the sentiments of 
thy subjects in the diflerent parts of thy states. 
Turn thy eyes around thee, look, and reflect. 
Remember that the kingdoms of the Romans, of 
the Bnglish, and of Spain, environ thee on every 
side ; think of their power, talour, tho multitude 
of their inhabitants, and thou wilt at once see that 
it was not the time and the day to attack and 

wound us and the Church by such pricks 

Judge thyself what must have been the thoughts of 
the Apostolic see, when, during the very time that 
we were occupied with inquiring into and discussing 
the miracles attributed to the invocation of thy 
grandsire of glorious memory, thou hast sent us 
gifts such as provoke God’s wrath, and merit, I do 
not say our indignation only, but that of the Church 
herself. 

“ When have thy ancestors and thyself had 
irecourso to this see, and your petition has re- 
(mained unhcoded i And did a sei’ious need again 
: threaten thy kingdom, not only would the holy see 
grant thee reliefs at the hands of prelates and 
churchmen ; but wore the need urgent, it would 
lay its hand even on the chalices, cro8.ses, and 
sacred vessels, rather than not thoroughly protect 
a kingdom so dear to the Holy See, and so long 

devoted to it Wo exhort, then, thy royal 

Serenity, and pray and entreat thee to receive 
with respect the medicaments offered thee by a 
paternal hand, to heed advice healthful to thee and 
thy kingdom, to correct thy errors, and not to 
suffer thy soul to bo seduced by a false contagion. 
Preserve our good will and that of the Holy See, 
preserve a good reputation among men, and compel 
us not to have recourse to other and unusual reme- 
dies ; which, though justice should force us to use 
them, and make it our duty, we should only employ 
regretfully and despite ourselves.” 

These grave words, blending gentleness with 
menace, must have made an impression. Hitherto, 
no pontiff had been more partial to our kings than 
Boniface. It is true, he had been made pope by 
|tho house of France ; but then, he had, so far as 
depended on him, made it queen. He had invited 
Charles of Valois into Italy ; and until he coull 
; give him the Latin empire of Constantinople, had 
lci*eated him count of Romagna, captain of the 
Ipatrimony of St. Peter, and lord of tlie march of 
lAncona. He obtained the throne of Hungary for 
iFrench princes ; and did all that lay in his power 
1 ^ procure for them the imperial throne, and that 
lof Castile. And in when chosen as arbiter 

by the French and English kings, he endeavoured 
to bHng thorn together by means of marriage, and, 
by a conditional award, deferred the restitutionys 
which Philippe was to make to the Englishman. 

Aged as tne Papacy alreadv was. it stillauneared 
jS&IV OLilm.JBLorld. Boniface VIII. 
hBwa been invited to judge betwetm France and 
PIngland, between England and Scotland, between 
Naples and Aragon, bctw'oen the emperois Adolphus 

of Nassau and Albert of Austria ; was not all this 
enough to blind the pope as to his real strength ? 

His infatuation had reached its height when, in 
the year 1300, Bonilaco promised remission of 
their sins to all those who would repair to visit for 
tflirfy days the churches of the Holy Apostles. 
This jubilee recailed af once that of the Jews, and 
the secular festivals of pagan Rome. The Mosaic 
jubilee, which returned every fifty years, was to 
restore the iSlave to liberty, and alienated estates 
to their original possessors ; it was, if 1 may so 
speak, to annul history and undo time in the name 
of the only Eternal. Ancient Rome, in quite a 
different point of view, borrowed from the Etrusci 
the doctrine of Ages * ; but it w'as not to recognize 
in it the fluctuations of this world, the mortality of 
^empires. Rome believed herself God ; judged 
mcx’self immortal as well as invincible ; and on 
jthc return of each century, solemnized her eter- 
nity. 

In the year 1300 faith was still great. Prodi- 
^gious was^the crowd which flocked to._Rgnie |. 
|The pilgrims were counted by the hundred tliou- 
Esand, and counting soon became impossible. Neither 
’the houses nor the churches could contain them ; 
•and they encamped in tl>e streets and squares, 
junder places of shelter hastily run up, under 
'stretched cloths, tents, and the arch of heaven. 
One would have thought that the end of time had 
come, and that the human race had assembled 
before its Judge in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

To have an idea of the eflect of tliis prodigious 
spectacle, one must have seen Rome, fallen as slie 
is, during Passion Week, and on tl>e glorious festi- 
val of Easter : on these great days, one almost for- 
gets that sorrowing Rome is before one, the widow 
of two antique worlds. 

Whatever may have been Boniface’s motive, 
whether fiscal or political, 1 owe him no grudge 
for this beautiful invention of tho jubilee. Thou- 
aand.s of men, 1 feel assured, liave thanked liirn for 
it in their liearta. Wlio but would wish thus to be 
able to lay a stone in the path of time, to find a 
resting-place in his life between the regrets of the 
past and the hopes of a better, a less to be 
rcgi'ctted future 1 Wiio but would wish to pause 
whilst scaling the rude steep, to breathe a little at 
mid-day, Nd mzso cammin di nostra ntaZ? Great 
is our need of a resting-place midway, of a station §, 
of a jubilee. 

And wherefore deride those fair souls who be- 
lieved that evil could be fled by change of place, 
tliat one could travel from sin to sanctity, that the 
devil could bo laid aside with the dress which we 
replace by tlie pilgrim’s ? Is it not something to 
escape from the influence of places and habits; to 
quit one’s accustomed shores and sail to a new 

* Sec my Histolre Rotnaine, t. i. p. 7S. 

t The concouree was so great as to produce a famine. 

See the work of cardinal St. George, Boniface’s nephew, en- 
titled De Jubllaeo, in Bihl. Max. Patrum, xxv. p. 

t In the middle path of our life. ’’—The opening line 
of Dante’s Infomo ) Tkansxator.. 

§ (A ** station ” is one of the churches or chapels, where 
the pilgrim is bound to repeat certain prayers, or perform 
certain acts of devotion. The twelve BatUico! of Rome — 
being twelve of the earliest Christian churches in Home, 
and so called firom having been the Halls, so called, dsed by 
j the ancients, or else built on their model— were the stations 
! appointed to be visited during the jubilee.) TaassnAToa. 
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The Clnirch reaches its highest phint 
ill tile jubilee — thenceforward declines. 


THE JUBILEE. 


The Manichean principle, 
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life ? Is there not an evil power, strong to blind 
and infatuate, in those spots to which the -heart 
roots itself — whether it be the Charmettes of Jean 
Jacques, or the Pinada of Byron, or that Lake of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with which, according to tradition, 
Charlemagne was bewitched. 

Let us not marvel at our ancestors’ love of 
pilgrimages, and their attributing a regenerative 
virtue to visiting distant sanctuaries. ** The aged 
man, all white and hoary, tears himself from the 
spots where he has pursued his career, and from his 
alarmed family who see themselves deprived of a 
cherished father, — Old, weak, and panting, he; 
drags himself forward a,s he can, helped on by his;^ 
good-will, overcome as lie is by yearn and by tlie; 
fatigue of the journey. — He cornea to Rome to see; 
the image of Him whom, dwelling on high, he 
hopes soon to behold again in heaven .... 

But there are who arrive not, who sink by the 

way Most of our readers will recollect that 

little painting of Robert’s +, where the Roman piL 
grim is seated in the arid campagna ; she hoedq 
neither her bleeding feet nor her nursling on her 
knees, panting with thirst, provided she reach the 
blessed hill which breaks the far distant horizon, 
Monte dijola ! 

And when the end of the journey is Rome ! 
when at the birth of a new century, at the solemn 
moment that an hour of the world’s life has struck, 
we roach the great city, and see and touch those 
antique memorials and tombs, before only heard 
of and famed in our minds — and then, finding our- 
selves contemporary with all ages, both with con- 
suls and with martyrs, and having, from station to 
station, from the Coliseum to the Capitol, and from 
the Pantheon to St. Peter, lived all history over 
again, having seen all death and all ruin — we 
depart, and retrace our steps towards our country, 
towards the natal tomb, but with less regret, and 
reconciled beforehand to die ! 

The Church, like those thousands of men wh^ 
came on pilgrimage to her, found in this Jubile*! 
of the year 1300, the sublime and culminatinoj 
point of its historic life. Frfiia_tljat...IiOUr^^it» 
de .^cent began . In the very multitude there col- 
lected, mingled the formidable men who were 
about to open a new world : some, cold and im- 
placable politicians, like the historian, John Villani; 
others, disappointed and haughty, like Dante, who 
was about to have his own Jubilee. The pope 
had summoned all the living to Rome ; Dante, in 
his Commedla, convened all the dead — revised the 
world that had closed, classified it, judged it. The 
middle age, as well as antiquity, appeared before 
him. Nothing was hidden from him. The secret 
of the sanctuary was told and profaned ; the seals 
were taken off’ and broken, nor have they since 
been found. The middle age had lived ; life is a 
mystery, which perishes the moment it has revealed 
itself. The revelation of the middle age was the 
Divina Commedia, the cathedral of Cologne, the 
paintings of the Carapo Santo of Pisa. Thus art 
comes to terminate, to close one civilization — to 
crown it, and plaoe it gloriously in the tomb. 

Let us not blame the pope, if tliis octogenarian, 
lawyer as he was, and reared in stratagems and 

* Petrarcha, Bonn. 14. 

4 (A French artist of high talent, whose untimely death 
has been a serious loss to art.) TaANsBATOa. 


the most prcMsaic intrigues allowed himself to be 
hurried away by the greatness and poetry of the 
moment, in which ho saw mankind assemhled at 
Rome, and kneeling before him. . . . Besides, there 
is a sombre influence w’hich gives the vertigo in this 
tragic city. The 8t>vereigns of liome, its emperors, 
have often seemed madmen. And even in the 
fourteenth century, did not Cola Rienzi, a washer- 
woman’s son, become tribune of Rome, point his 
sword towards the three quartei’s of the glob© and 
say, “ This and this, and that, too, is mine.” 

Mucli greater reason had the poj)e to believe him- 
self master of the world. When Albert of Austria 
declared himself emj>eror on the death of Adolphua 
of Nassau, Boniface, in his rage, placed the crownf 
on his head, seized a swoi'd, and exclaimed — “ H 
is I wlio am Cresar, it is I who am emperor, it is i\ 
who will defend the rights of the empire.” In the) 
Jubilee of the year 1300, he showed himself in the] 
midst of this multitude of every nation with tha 
imperial insignia, with the sword and sceptrcj 
borne before him on the globe, and preceded by a 
herald, crying, ” Here arc two swords ; Peter,' 
thou scest hero thy successor ; and you, O Christ I- 
regard your vicar.” Tliis w^as his explanation 
the two swords which happened to bo in the rooinj 
in which Jesus Christ celebrated the Last Suppei*'- 
with his apostles f . 

This excess of pontifical daring was to perpetuate | 
the war between the two powers, the ecclesiastical | 
and the civil. The struggle , which seemed to liave 
ended with the house of Swabia, is resumed by that 
of France — a wsy;, of-ixleas, not of persons; of neces- 
sity, not of will ; begun by the pious Louis IX., 
and continued by the sacrilegious rliilippe I V, 

“ To. recognise two powci’s and two piinjcmlea,” 
says ihniiface, in his maginficent Xull, llnam 
Sa?ictamf “ is to be herqjfcjj;a,l • • • 

But the worldls” born Manichean," and will diet 
such ; it will ever feel within itself the struggle (»ff 
the two principles. Wo would wish, indeed, not fo 
believe in this duality, but wo find it everywhere — 
nowhere more than in ourselves. . . . Wh<jt^ ftndcad 
thaitJ Peace . This has been ever the rToalo of 
the w'orhlTh^r the six or eight thousand years that 
there has been a world. But man is, and ever will 
be double : thex’e will ever bo in him pope and 
emperor 

Peace I It exists in hannony, undoubtedly ; 
but from age to age it has been sought in unity. 
As early as the second century, St. Irenmus writes 
against the Gnostics his book, entitled, De Monar- 
chidf — on the unity of the principle of the world. 
• 

• “ He was skilled in the law, having first been an advo- 
cate in the sacred colleffe, then the pope’s notary, then car- 
dinal, and whilst cardinal, assessor in setting forth the 
judgments of%e college, and replying to foreigners,” (expe- 
ditor atl casus collegii declarandos, seu ad exteros respon- 
dendos). Muratori, xi. Ill 3. 

t (I give the original — “II expllqualt ainsi les deux 
6pee8 qui se trouv^srent dans le lieu od J6sus-<lhrist fit la 
edne avec ses apdtres.”) Translator. 

J “Since every nature is appointed to its own specific 
end, it follows that the nature of man is two-fold, so that 
of all beings he alone partakes of corruptibility and incor- 
ruptibility .... wherefore to twofold man a twofold guide 
_ was necessary — ^to wit, the supreme pontiff, to guide man- 
kind, by the way of revelation, to life eternal ; and the 
emperor, to direct mankhid, by the lights of philosophy, 
to temporal felicity.” Haute, De Monarchic, p. 7il, edid. 
Zatta. 
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RUPTURE ON ACCOUNT OF LANGUEDOC. ilJurgSS {fio”’. 


D® too, is the title of Dante’s work, — on 

th© unity of the social world *. 

Banters is a strange work. He lays down peace, 
as the condition of development ; peace, under an 
only monarch. This monarch, possessing all, has 
nothing to desire, and insomuch is impeccable. 
The root of evil is concupiscence — where all has 
been supplied, what is there to desire ; what con- 
cupiscence can arise f ? Such is Dante’s reasoning. 
There remains to be proved that this ideal is real, 
and that this reality is the Roman people f ; and 
that, lastly, the Romans have transmitted their 
sovereignty to the emperor of Germany. 

This work is a splendid Ghibeline epitaph on the 
German emj)ire. In the year 1300 the Empire is 
no longer Germany exclusively, but is henceforward 
every empire, every monarchy ; it is the civil 

? ower in every country, and most especially in 
'ranee. The two adversaries now are the Church, 
and the eldest son of the Church. On both sides 
the pretensions are illimitable — there are two 
iuhnites, face to face. The king, if he be not the 
only king, is, at least, the greatest king in the 
world ; the most revered, too, since St. Louis. 
Eldest son of the Church, ho claims to be older than 
his mother : ‘‘ Before there were priests,” he said, 
“the king was guardian of the kingdom of France§.” 

The quarrel had already been begun with re- 
gard to church property j but other causes of irri- 
tation existed. Boniface had decided between 
Philippe and Edward, not as a friend and private 
person, but as pope. The count of Artois, indig- 
nant at the pontiff’s partiality for the Flemings, 
snatched the bull from the legate’s hands, and 
tossed it into the fire. By way of reprisal, Boni- 
face favoured Albert of Austria against Charles of 
Valois, who aspired to the imperial crown. On his 
side, Philippe seized on the vacant revenues of 
Laon, Poitiers, and Reims j and countenanced the 
morUil enemies of Boniface, the Colonna — those 
rude Ghibelines and leaders of the Roman bri- 
gands against the popes. 

• Id. ibid. t. ir. p. 2». The editor has given the Imperial 
eagle by .way of frontispiece, with tliis inscription : — 

E sotto I’oinbra delle sacre penne, 

Governb '1 mondo li di mano in inano. 

Paradis, c. vi. v. 7- 

(And under the shadow of his sacred plumes, he 
governed the world there, through successive hands.) 
t Notandum quod Justitiee niaxiine contrariatur cupidi- 
tas. .... Ubi non est quod possit optari, impossible est 

Ibi cupidilatera esse Sed monarclia non habet quod 

possit optare. Sua namque jurisdictio terminatur oceano 
solum. Id. ibid. p. 47. He proceeds to prove, that charity 
and universal liberty can only exist on condition of this 
monarchy. “Oh man! man! what storms, shipwrecks, and 
losses must be thine, whilst, a beast of many heads, thou 
pullest difl’erent ways; and in like manner, rrt at variance 
both in thought and feeling .... when with the trumpet 
of the Holy Ghost it is proclaimed to thee, “ Lo, how sweet 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." 
Id. ibid. p. 27. 

t He proves It, Ist. By the origin of Romulus, sprung at 
once ftom Europe and Atlas (Africa), “Ouem in illo duplici 
tsoncursu sanguinis k qualibet mundi parte in unum virum; 
prtedestinatiodivinalatebU ?" 2dly, by the miracles wrought 
by God for Rome, as the an cilia which fell from heaven in 
Numa's thne, the geese of the capitol, &c. Srdly, by the 
goodness displai'ed to Rome by the world, In being pleased 
to conquer It, &e. Id. Ibid. p. 27, 28. 

§ Antequam esseut clerici, rex Frandm habebat c\»to- 
diam regni sul, et poterat statuta facere. Dupuy, Pr. p. 178. 


A possession evilly acquired, and which for a 
century had been a bone of contention between 
the pope and the king, was the immediate cause of 
the explosion — I allude to that bloody spoil, Lan- 
guedoc. Boniface VIII. paid for Innocent III. 
The archbishop loudly claimed the right of homage 
from Narbonne (a.d. 1 300), for which the viscount 
did homage direct to the king, but showed a dis- 
position to come to terms, when the pope threat- 
ened him with excommunication if he entered into 
treaty without the sanction of the Holy See. He 
summoned to Rome the king’s man (the viscount 
of Narbonne) ; and, moreover, menaced Philippe, 
if he did not renounce the countship of Melgueil, 
of which his officers had despoiled the church of 
Maguelone *. 

This was not all. In Philippe’s despite, the 
pope had created in Languedoc — a land full of 
hazard to France, lying as it did at the very gates 
of the count of Foix and of the king of Aragon, a 
new bishopric, cut out of the diocese of Toulouse, 
the bishopric of Pamiers. The new bishop was a 
creature of his own, Bernard de Saisset ; and this 
individual he selected as his envoy to the king, to 
remind the latter of his promise to undertake the 
crusade, and to summon him to set at liberty the 
count of Flanders and his daughter. Philippe-le- 
Bel was not to be addressed in such fashion with 
impunity. 

This Saisset, who delivered his message with 
excess of boldness, had been already named to the 
thing by the bi.shop of Toulouse +, as the originator 
tf a vast conspiracy to deprive the French of the 
Whole of the South. Saisset belonged to the family 
of the ancient viscounts of Toulouse ; and was tlie 
friend of all the distinguished men and municipal 
nobility of this great city J. His dream was the 
lifoundation of a kingdom of Languedoc §, in favour 
l^f the count of Foix, or of the count of Comminges. 
who sprang from the Raymonds of Toulouse, so 
deeply regretted by their ancient subjects ||. 

These great lords of the South had not the 
power, or the patriotism, or the lofty courage re- 
quired for such an undertaking. The count of 
Comminges crossed himseli when he heard such 
bold proposals, and exclaimed, “ This Saisset is a 
devil rather than a man The count of Foix 


• Dupuy, Differ, p. !). 

t “ For there was anciently a count and viscount of Tou- 
louse, and he was descended from the viscounts who go- 
verned a certain part of the state of Toulouse.” Id. ibid, 
p. 640. 

t “ Because all the best families of Toulouse are akin to 
me, and will do as 1 desire." Ibid. p. 643. 

§ “ He had heard the said bishop of Pamiers say to the 
count of Foix, ‘ Come to terms with me, and you shall have 
the town of Pamiers, and shall be king, for that there was 
formerly a kingdom there as noble as the kingdom of 
Prance ; and afterwards I will make you count of Toulouse, 
as I have many very noble and very powerful friends in the 
city and land of Toulouse.”’ .... Ibid. p. 645. See, too, 
the testimony of the first witness, p. 633, and that of the 
sixteenth, p. 640. 

H “The bishop himself had always loved the count of 
Comminges and all his family, and plHicularly because he 
was on one side lineaUy descended from the count of Tou- 
louse, and the people of the said land were attached to the 
aforesaid count for this reason.” Ibid. Evidence of the 
seventeenth witness, p. 642. 

^ Quibus auditis dictus comes signavit se, dicens: “ Iste 
non est homo, sed diabolus." Ibid. p. 644, aud p. 650, — 
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played a more odious part. Ho received all 
Saisi^t’s ooi)6dential disclosures ; but only to com- 
municate them to the king through the bishop of 
Toulouse *. He made known that Saissct designed 
to seek the hand of the daughter of the king of 
Aragon, who, he said, was his friend, for the son 
of the count de Foix f ; that, moreover, he had 
said, “ The French will never do any good, but 
rather harm to the country t • ” and that he would 
not arrange the disputes regarding his bishopric 
with the count de Foix, except on condition of his 
coming to an aiTangement with the counts of 
Armagnac and of Comminges, and so combining 
the whole country under his influence. 

Several bitter sayings against the king were 
attributed to Saisset : — “ Your king of France,** he 
was reported to have said, “ is a false coiner. His 

money is only dirt This Philippe le Bel is 

neither a man nor even a beast, he is an image, 

nothing more § The birds, says the fable, 

chose the duo for their king, a large and fine bird, 
it is true, but the most worthless of all. The 
magpie came one day to complain to the king of 
the sparrow-hawk, and the king made no answer 
(»m quod Jlavit). There is your king of Fmnce 
for you ; he is the finest man one can lay eyes on, 
but he can only stare at people [j, . . . The world 
is iiovv-a-days dead and destroyed through the evil 

nature of this court But St. Louis has 

told me more than once, th.at the French monarchy 
would perish with its tenth king, reckoning from 
Hugh Capet**. 

Two of Philippe’s commissioners, a layman and 
a priest, coming into Languedoc to institute pro- 
ceedings against Saisset, he felt his danger, and 
was for flying to Rome : but the king’s men did 
not allow him time. They took him, by night, in 
his bed, and carried him off to Paris together with 
his servants, who were put to the torture. The 
king then sent to the pope, not to exonerate him- 
self for having violated the privileges of the Church, 
but to require the bis!n>p’a degradation, before he 
had him executed. The king’s letter breathes a 
strange thirst of blood : — the king requires the 
sovereign pontiff to apply such remedy, and so to 
exercise the duty of his office as that this man of 
death {dictus vir mortis\ whose life sullies the 
very spot he inliabits, be degraded from his order, 
and stripped of every clerical privilgje ; and so that 
the lord king may of this traitor to God and man, 
this man plunged into an abyss of iniquity, har- 

wliere is given the evidence of the count himself, which 
comprises all the charges sworn to by the rest. 

* This bishop of Toulouse was detested in his diocese as 
being a Frenchman, and unacquainted with the language of 

the country “ For he is of a tongue, which of ancient 

date is hostile to our tongue, (Quia est de lingud quae ini- 
micatur linguae nostrae ab antique).” Ibid. p. 643. 

t Ibid. First witness, p. 634. 

t Ibid. p. 645. 

$ Ibid. Twenty-second witness, p. 648 ; and the Twenty- 
third witness, p. 649. 

I Aves antiquitus fecerunt regem, ut narratur in fabulis, 
et fecerunt regem de quadam ave vocata due, quae est 
magna et inter aves major et pulchrior, et absolute nihil 

valet, im6 est vilior avis quAm sit TalU rex Fran- 

ciae, quod erat pulchrior homo mundi, et nihil aliud scit 
facere nisi respicere homines. Ibid, p- 643, 644. 

f Ibid. The Twenty-second witness, p. 648. 

*• Ibid. p. 633; and the Twenty-first witness, p. 648. See, 
also, p. 651. 


dened and beyond ht^pe of correction-<Ht^at the 
king may, by the execution of justice, make an 
excellent sacrifice. So steeped is he in ain, that 
all the elements must fail him in death, since he is 
offensive to God and to all creatures *.** 

The pope claimed the bishop, suspended the» 
privilege the French kings enjoyed of exemption i 
from excommunication, and summoned t!»e clergy 
of France to attend at Rome on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, of the year following. Finally, he addressed, 
to the king the bull AuscuUa JUif Hearken, my\ 
son, to the counsels of a tender father.” The pope 
began by these irritating words, which his adver- 
saries well knew how to turn to their advantage I 
“ God has set us, although unworthy, above kings 
and kingdoms, imposing on us the yoke of apusA 
tolic servitude, to root out and pull down, destroy,! 
disperse, scatter, and to build and to plant in hisj 

name and by his doctrine + ” Altogetberi 

the bull was, under a paternal form, a recapitula^ 
tion of all the griefs of the pope and ()f the Clmrch.* 

Pierre Flotte, the chancellor, undertook to bear 
the answer to the pope. The answer was, that the 
king would not release his prisoner, that all he 
would do was to entrust liim to the safeguard of 
the archbishop of Narbonne ; that gold and silver 
should no more be allowed to quit Fninee, and 
that the prelates should not repair to Rome. It 
was a rude insult for the pope, still triumphant 
from his Jubilee, to be addressed so freely by this 
little one-eyed lawyer The altercation was 
violent. The pope took the high tone : — “ My 
power,” he said, “Embraces the two.” Pierre 
Flotte replied by a sharp distim/uo: — “Yes, but 
your power is vtjrbal, the king’s real The 
Gascon Nogaret, who was associated with Pierre 
Flotte, could not contain bim.self. He denounced 
violently, and with all the impetuous vehemence of 
the South, the abuses of the jiontifical court, and 
the conduct of the pope hiinseif |1. And so they 
quitted Rome, raging in their professional hatred 
of priests, having insulted the pope, and certain of 
perishing if they did not anticipate him. 

To arouse the general indignation against Boni- 
face, it behoved to extnict some very clear and 
very offensive consequences from the affected 
babble in which the court of Rome loved to drown 
its meaning. So they drew up between them a 

♦ lb. p. 633. This is a pedantic imitation of a passage, 
in Cicero’s defence of Roscius Ameriniis (jPro Rutcio A meri- 
no), relative to the punishment of parricide. 

4 Preuves du Differend, p. 48—52. 

(“ The words of the bull, quoted in the text, are those 
afkiressed to Jeremiah, in respect to his prophetic mission. 
(Jeiem. c, i. v. 10.) They had been advanced In support of 
the papal pretensions long before the time of Boniface ; as, 
for instance, ^ the Letter of Honorius HI., written in 1225, 
to Louis of France. 

*‘AugcuUa fili, the two first words of ^hia bull, have 
affixed to it its historibal name. It was published tn Decem- 
ber, 1801, and was preceded only two days by another con- 
stitution of Boniface, called Mundi, by which he 

suspended all favours and privileges which had been ac- 
corded by his predecessors to the kings of France, and to all 
their subjects, whether lay or clerical, who abetted Philip, 
Pagi, Bonif. VIII. sec- 57.” Waddington’s History of the 
Church, vol. ii. notes to p. 436.) TaANSLATOB. 

J Belial ilie, Petrus Flote, semividens corpore, menteque 
totaliter excsecatus. Bulle de Bonif. aux prelats de France. 
Dupuy, Preuves, p. 65. 

§ I>upuy, Hlsf du IHff. p. 1 1 . R Tbid, 
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it rutal eumtnary or petty bull (petite 6ulle), in Dame, for In like 

^hich the pope was made to express all his preten- manner as the Holy See, in the time of Gregory 
sions in the bluntest terms. At tlie same time they Vll. and of Alexander III., had relied on the 
^circulated a false answer to the false bull, in which people ; so did the enemy of that see now summon 
jthe king addressed the pope with vulgar violence the people to his aid. These burgesses, mayors, 
Sand groBsness. This answer, of course, was not WherifFs, consuls of towns, under whatever humble 
intended to be sent, but to produce two results, and servile form they now assemble to speak as 
1 In the first place, it degraded the sacrosanct power, directed by king and nobles, were, never thel ess. 


on which this dirt was thrdwiTwrtli »uch impCmty; 
and, in the second place, it intirnated that the ki»C 
felt himself strioa g, wh ich is the way to be really so. 

“ Boniface, bishop, servant of the servants of 
(God, to Philippe, king of the Franks : fear God and 
keep his commandments. We will thee to know 
that thou art subjected to us in temporal as well as 
spiritual matters ; that collation to benefices and 
prebends belongs not to thee ; that if thou hast the 
keeping of vacant benefices, it is to reserve tlieir 
fruits for tViose who succeed to them ; that if thou 
hast collated to any, we declare the collation invalid, 
and revoke it, if it have been executed, declaring 
all those who think otherwise heretics. Given at 
the Lateran, on. the nones of December, in the 
seventh year of our Pontificate.” This is the date 
of the bull, AusGultafili *. 

“ Philippe, by the grace of God, king of the 
(French, to Bon iface^._wii«' gives himseU.out for 
}i)opei_URlc or .n o gree ting. TjeWTfy ' very great 
kill! ness Chow that we are subject to no one in 
|teinporal matters ; that collation to vacant churches 
jand prebends belongs to ua of royal right ; that 
the fruits are ours; that the collations made and to 
bo made by us, are valid both for past and future ; 

, that we will nmintain those in possession with all 
our power, and that we hold all who think differ- 
ently, fools and madmen.” 

, i Tliese strange words, which, a century before, 
/would have armed the whole kingdom against the 
Iking, were well received by the nobility, and by the 
'towns. A step further was then taken ; and the 
nobility directly compromised with the pope. On 
the llth of February, 1302, tlje p eliie bulk wa s 
faurn t. in presence of tlio king and o?”a"^rowdof 
Ibarons and knights, in the midst of the Parisians ; 
’and the act was then proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet througliout the cajutal f. Yet two hundred 
years — and a German monk will do of his own 
private authority, what Pierre Flotte and Nogaret 
aTO now doing in the name of the king of France. 

But it was requisite to engage the whole kingdom 
in the quaiTcl ; and an unusual measure was 
resorted to. The pope had convoked the prelates 
to Rome for the Ist of November ; the king con- 
voked the states for the 10th of April — no more tbe 
states of the clergy and nobility, no more the 
states of the South, as assembled by St. Louis, but 
the states both of South and North, the states of 
the throe orders, of the clergy, the nobfiity, and the 
burgesses of the towns. This aasembling of the 
%tates>Gcneral by Philipp©-le-Bel constitutes the 
national era of France, its baptismal register ; and 
the place of its baptism was the haMlIlKa^ of NAtw%. 

• Dupuy, Preuves, p. 44. 

f !d. p, 5P.— -Puerunt literie ejus (p«p«) in regno Pran- 
©li# coj^ pluribu* conrremfttffi, et »lne honote remiss! 
nuntii. Chron. Rotbomagense. ann. 1302; and Appendix 
Annalium. 11. Steronls Altahensls. The manuscript quoted 
bf Dupuy (Preuv. du Dlff. p. 5tfi, and which he alone has 
seen, is not, therefore, as M. Sismondi says, the only autbe- 
Tity for the fact. Hist, des Prany. t. ix. p. 88. 


fliA firBf vmiKle inftnjf^f^^tation of the people. 

Pierre Flotte opened the states (April lOth, 
1302), in bold and able style. He attacked the 
first words of the hnW, Ausculta JUi: — “ God has set 
us over kings and kingdoms.” . . . Then he asked 
whether the French could without cowardice allow 
their kingdom, always free and independent, to be 
thus placed in vassalage to the pope ? This was 
adroitly confounding moral and religious, with 
political dependence, touching the feudal string, 
rousing the warrior’s contempt of the priest. The 
fiery count of Artois, who had already snatched 
from the legate and torn in pieces the bull 
Ausculta^ took up the word, and said, that if the 
king chose to endure or to overlook the pope’s 
designs, the barons would not *. This coarse flat- 
tery, wearing the guise of freedom and boldness, 
was applauded by the nobles. At the same time, 
they were induced to sign and seal a letter, written 
in the vulgar tongue, not to the pope, but the car- 
dinals. Tins letter w'as probably written before- 
hand by the care of the chancellor, for it is dated 
the 10th of April, the very day on which the states 
met. In this lengthy epistle, the barons, after 
wishing the cardinals “constant increase of charity, 
love, and all the good they can wish themselves,” 
declare, that as to the evils which “ he who at 
present is in the seat of the government of the 
Church,” alleges to have been committed by the 
king, they have no wish, “ neither they, nor the 
universities, nor the people of the kingdom, to have 
them corrected or amended by any other than by 
our said lord the king.” They accuse “him who 
at present sits in the seat of the government of the 
Church,” of drawing large sums h’om the collation 
of archbishops, bishops, and other beneficiaries, 
“ so that the people, who are subjected to them, 
are oppressed and fleeced ; nor can the prelates 
confer the benefices in their gift on the noMe clerks, 
and other well-born and well-learned men of their 
dioceses, by tchost predecessors churches were fou tided +.” 
Indisputably, the barons subscribed with all their 
heart to this last sentence, in which the able framer 
of the epistle insinuated, that benefices, mostly 
founded % their ancestors, should be given to their 
younger brothel’s, or their creatures, as has been 
the practice in England, more particularly since 
the Reformation. By this stroke of policy the dis- 
comfiture of the pope was identified with the resto- 
ration of the vast estates of which the barons had 
stripped themselves to bestow on the Church in the 
ages of I’eligious fervour 

• Dupuy, Hiat. du Diff. p. 12. 

t Id. Preuves, p. 60 — 62. 

I The letter went on to say, in the name of the nobles, 
“ And were it the ca.se that we, or that any of us, should 
choose to Buffer it, neither our said lord the king, nor the 
common people of the said kingdom would allow of it : and, 
to our great grief and sorrow, we will you to know by the 
holder of these letters, that these are not things pleasing to 
God, or which ought to please any right-principled person, 
nor ever did such things enter man’s heart, nor would now, 
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To judge by the reply of the clrdiuals, tlie letter 
of the citizens was modelled on that of Uie nobles. 
But it has not been preserved ; whether it was 
thought unworthy of the Civre, or that it was feared 
that the last of the three orders should afterwards 
advance pretensions on the bold language which it 
had been allowed to use on this occasion. 

The letter on behalf of the clergy is quite opposed 
to these by its moderation and mildness. It is 
addressed “ Sanctissimo patri ac domino suo caris- 
simo,” to their most holy father and deai-est lord 
the pope. . . . They set forth the king’s griefs, 
and claim independence for him as regards tem- 
poral matters. They state that they have done all 
in their power to soften him ; and that they have 
besought liim to allow them to throw themselves at 
the feet of the apostolic beatitude : but that king 
and barons have answered that they would on no 
account be suffered to quit the kingdom. They 
are bound, they say, by their oath to the king, to 
defend his person, his honours, and liberties, as 
well as the rights of the kmgdom— and so much tlie 
more as numbers of then' Ibl iJurhl- .•<, >, ir .ul 

and other fiefs *. l'in:(li>, in tlii'i tlu-ir har-l nec«-s- 
sity, they throw themselves on the providence of 
his sanctity, “ with words full of tears and of sobs 
mixed with tears, imploring his paternal cle- 
mency t,” &c. 

nor could they be looked for, except by Antichrist 

Wherefore we pray and entreat you with all earnestness and 
affection .... that all the evils which have been evoked 
be altogether done away with, and that for the excesses 
which he has been in the habit of committing, he t>e so 
punished that, the state of Christendom l>e restored to and 
may remain in peace, and on tliese matters give us to know 
by the bearer of these letters your pleasure and intention : 
for it is for this we send him specially to you, and W'c w'ill 
you to be assured that neither for life nor for death we will 
desert, or wish to desert this quarrel, and that we do now 

according to the pleasure of our lord the king And 

because it would be too long and troublesome, were each of us 
to put his seal to the present letters, written by our common 
consent — We, Loys (Louis), son of the king of France, cuens 
de Evreux (count of Evreux) ; Robert cuens d’ Artois; 
Robert dux de Bourgoigne (duke of Burgundy) ; Jean dux de 
Bretaine (duke of Brittany) ; Ferry dux de Lorraine ; Jean 
cuens (count) de Hainaut et de Hollande ; Henry cuens de 
Luxembourg; Guis cuens de St. Pol ; Jean cuens de Dreux ; 
Hugues cuens de la Marche; Robert cuens de Boulolgne ; 
Loys cuens de Nivers et de Retel; Jean cuens d’Eu; Ber- 
nard cuena de Comminges ; Jean cuens d’ Aubmarle ; Jean 
cuens de Fores; Valeran cuens de Perigors; Jean cuens de 
Joigny; J. cuens d’Auxerre ; Ayraars de Poitiers cuens 
de Valentinois ; Estennes cuens de Sancerre ; Renault cuens 
de Montbeliart; Enjorrant sire (lord) de Coucy; Godefroy 
de Breban; Raoul de Clement, connestable de France; 
Jean sire de Chastiauvilain ; Jourdain sire de Lille; Jean de 
Chalon sire Darlay ; Guillaume de Chaveigny sire de Chas- 
tiau Raoul; Eichaxs sire de Beaujeu; et Amaury vicuens 
(viscount) de Narbonne, have put at the request, and in the 
name of all, and for all the rest, our seals to these present 
letters. Given at Paris, the 10th day of April, the year of 
grace 1302.” 

* . . . . Prout quidam nostrum qul ducatus, comitatus, 
baronias, feoda et alia membra dicti regni tenemus .... 
adesserous eidem debitis consiliis et auxiliis opportunis. 
They add, “ And we act thus, conscious that difficulties 
thicken and multiply when laymen shrink from acting with 
priests.” Id. Preuves, p. 70. 

t The letter is dated, or, more probably, antedated, March, 
" Datum Parisiis die Marti* pradictn" (the aforesaid day of 
March) : now, no day is previously mentioned ; but they 
would not date from the day on which the king summoned 


This letter, different as it is from that of the 
barons, nevertheless equally puts forward the great 
grievance of the nobility — “The prelates no longer 
have aught to give, nor even wherewith to make 
restoration tOy the nobles, whose ancestors founded 
churches 

Whilst the struggle was thus going on with thoi^| 
pope, a momentous and fearful circumstance j 
occurred, which widened the bi'each. Tlie states [ 
assembled on the 10th of April. But, on the 2l8t 
of March, a repetition of the Sicilian Vespore 
had taken place at Bruges — where four thousand 
French had been massacred. 

The barons had met for the opening of the 
states, and were easily jiersuaded to direct their 
army against Flandei’s, filled with wrath as they 
were and swollen with feudal pride ; a victory 
over the Flemings would be a battle gained over 
the pope. Pierre Flotte, deiqdy involved in the 
issue, would not lose sight of the king. Chancellor 
though he was, and one of the long robe, he 
mounted his horse with the men at arms. 

Cruelly punished were the Flemings for their 
having called in tlie French. From tlie very first 
day, a mutual ill-will had sprung up between them. 
Edward having left the count to his own resources, 
in order that he might devote himself to the war 
with Wallace, the French drove him from place to 
place, and persuaded him to give liiinsidf up to 
Philippe, who would treat him w'ell. This good 
treatment was throwing him into the pri.son of the 
Louvre, where lii.s daughter bad already died. 

The French kin'g had only to take ]>eaceal)le 
possession of Flanders. lie himself even had no 
idea of the importance of his conquest. When lie| 
led his queen with him to visit the rich and fainousi 
cities of Ghent and Bruges, they were dazzled aiulj 
alarmed. The Flemings thronged to meet them 
in vast numbers, curious to sec a king. Tlu'y 
sallied forth with their huge, fat persons richly 
arrayed, and wearing heavy chains of gold, thinking 
to honour and pleasure their new lord f. It was 
quite the contrary. The queen could not forgive 
their being so bravely attired, especially tha 
women : “ Here,” she said with spite, “ 1 see oni}| 
queens t.” * 

Cbatillon, an uncle of the queen of France, thot 
governor appointed by Philippe, set about curingf 
them of this pride and insolence of wealth. He de-‘ 
prived them of their municipal elections and the 
management of public business, which was setting tha 
rich against him: and then struck at the poor byas-| 
sessing the workman in a quarter of his daily wages.* 
The Frencliman, accustomed to harass our petty 
Communes, did not know the risk he ran in putting 
in motion these prodigious ant-hills, these formidable 
wajsps-nests of Flanders. The crowned lion of Ghent 
which sleeps, its head on the Virgin’s lap §, slept 

his baronage, since 'they had not complied with the pope’s 
Bummont. 

* Et praelati dum non habent quid pro merhis tribuant, 
imo retribuant, nobiUbus, quorum progenitores ecclesias 
fundaverunt, et aliis litteratis personis, non inveniunt scr- 
vitoies. Dup. Preuves, p. 69. 

t “The leading men wore garments of two entirely 
opposite colours; the multitude added a third.” Meyer, 
aon. ISCi, p. 89. 

I Ego rata sum solam me esse reginam ; at hie sexcen 
tas conspicio. Ibid. 

5 “The city arms Wse a virgin, within a wooden railing, 
y 2 
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badly arid awakened often. Roland’s bell sounded 
ofteiier for tumult than for fire — lioLand! Roland! 
tinffUf His a fire ; peaJf ’tis a rising * ! 

, The result was net difficult to be foreseen. Tha 
11 whisfun* together, and to jfisenddp 
Bight fp.lM . The Sicilian Vespers had taken 
place but twenty year’s before, 

I At first, thirty (»f the heads of the ti’ades appeared 
before Chatillo n to complain that the works under- 
taken b}’*roy^ order had not been paid for J. The 
high and mighty lord, accustomed to the rights of 
eorme and pnrveyorship, was indignant at their 
insolence and UicW thumJaito-iwison. The people 
flew to arms, set them free, and some lives were 
lost, to the great alarm of the wealthier classes, 
who declared for the royal officers. The affair was 
brought before the parliament. Here we have the 
parliament of Paris sitting in judgment on Flanders, 
as it but recently did on the king of England. 

The decree of the parliament was that the heads of 
the trades were again to be thrown into prison. Among 
them were two men loved by the people; the deacon 
of the butchers and the deacon of the weavers. The 
3attoi’, Peter Koenig (Peter King), was a poor man, 
|of wretched appearance, little, and one-eyed; but a 
tman of head, and a popular mob and street-orator §. 
He led the trades out of Bruges ; and they massa- 
cred all the French in the neighbouring villages 
and castles, returning by night. They stretched 
chains across the streets to hinder the French 
from scouring the town ; and each burgess was 
pledged to remove the saddle and bridle of the 
knight lodged with him. On the 21st of March, 
1302, all the lower classes sound the alarm on their 
caldrons 1| ; a butcher strikes the first blow ; in 
every direction the French are attacked and cut 
down. The women were the most furious in throwing 
them out of the windows ; or they were led to the 
market-places, where they were put to death. Xh»- 
massa cre continu e d for tbree__ day8 ; and twelv e 
hundred knights and two thousand foot-soldiers 
felOticiims. 

j After this plunge, it remained but to conquer 
I or die. The men of Bruges marched at first to 
Ghent, in the hope of being joined by its citizens. 
But these wore lield back by the large manufac- 
turers *11 ; and, perhaps, by the jcalou-sy Ghent had 
of Bruges as well. The men of Bruges had with 
\thein, Iwsidcs their own lands, only Ypres, PEcluse, 

in whose lap rests a lion with llie standard of Flanders.” 
.... Sandenus, (landav. Her. 1. i. p. 51. 

• The iiKsciiption on the great hell — 

“ Boelandt, Hoelandt, als ick kleppe, dan ist brandt, ^ 
AU ick luye, dan ist storm in Vlaenderlandt.” 

Id. 1. ii. p. 115. 

+ Convenire, conferre, colloqui inter se sub crepusculum 
noctis multitudo, Meyer. t: 

t Villani, 1. viii, c. 54, p. 82. 

5 Primus ausus est Gallorum obsistere tsTannidi Petrus 
eognomento Bex, homo plebcius, unoculus, setate sexage- 
uanns, opificio textor pannorunUt brevi vir statura nec facie 
admoilum Itbcrali, animo tamen inagno et feroci, conailio 
bonus, tnanu promptus, Flandricfi quidem lingua coinprimis 
fkcundus, Galliese ignarus. Meyer, p. 91. 

}} •' Not daring to force their way to the city bell, they 
struck upon their caldrons (pelm) .... as a signal for a 
general rising." Id. p. no. 

If “ The chief men of the city, and those who had in- 
fluence either by virtue of their office or their wealth, fol- 
lowed the Lilies, dreading the royal power, and fearing for 
I their property.” id. p. 91. * 


^ewport, Berghes, Furucs, and Gravelines, which 
followed them either willingly, or perforce. They 
jhad placed at the head of their militia one of the 
'SOUS of the count of Flanders (the young Guy of 
Dampierre), and one of his grandsons (William of 
Juliers), who was a priest, but who unfrocked 
himself in order to fight along with them •. 

They were in Gnurtr ai. when the French pitched 
their camp m front of it. These mechanics, who 
had seldom fought in the open country, would, 
perhaps, have willingly retired ; but retreat was 
dangerous in a large plain, and before so numerous 
a cavalry -f . They waited for the attack bravely. 
Each man had fixed in the ground before him his 
gnttentag^ or stake shod with iron. Their device 
was the fine motto, Scilt und Vriendly “ My friend 
and my buckler J Mass was celebrated, and 
they wished to take the communion together ; but 
as they could not all receive the cueharist, each 
man stooped down, and raised to his lips a morsel 
of the turf at his feet §. The knights who were 
with them dismounted and dismissed their horses ; 
and at the same time that they thus converted 
themselves into foot-soldiers, they dubbed the 
heads of the trades knights. All knew that the 
day of grace was past. Rumours, too, ran from 
man to inan,thatCh4tilIon had brought casks filled 
with ropes to hang them with |1 ; and that the 

1 queen had counselled the French when they were 
killing the Flemish boars, not to spare the sows 
The constable, Raoul de Nesle, proposed a ma- 
noeuvre by which the Flemings would have been 
turned, and cut off from Courtrai. But the king’s 
cousin, the count d’Artois, who commanded the 
army, brutally asked him, “ Are you afraid of 
these rabbits, or have you any of their skin about 
you I ” The constable, who had married one of 
the count of Flanders’ daughters, felt the insult, 
and liaughtily answered, “ If your highness will 
ride even with me to-day, you will ride far enough 1 ” 
At the same time he commanded and led an im- 
petuous charge iu a cloud of July dust (it was the 
1 1th of July, 1302). As each man-at-arms strove 
to follow him closely through shame of being among 
the hindmost, the reainvard pushed on the leading 
files, who, when near to the Flemings, found them- 
selves upon what is found in every du’ection in this 
canal-cut country, a fosse, five fathoms wide **. 
The cavalry were thus precipitated into it ; and 
the fosse being in the shape of a crescent they 
could not file off* on the wings. In this fosse the 

n w’hole chivalry of France were buried — Artois, 
Chatillon, Nesle, Brabant, Eu, Amnale, Dammar- 

* Sismondi, t. ix. p. 96.— G. Villani, 1. viii. c. 55, p. 384. 

+ (The Flemings, too, were anxious to save the city.) 
Tbakslatok. 

t (This was the Shibboleth used by the Flemings at tlie 
massacre of Bruges. Sentinels were posted at the city 
gates, with orders to put every one to death who could not 
pronounce words so impossible to all but a native tongue, 
as Scilt und Vriendt. Meyer, p. 92.) Tbakslatok. 

§ G. Villani, 1. viii. c. 55, p. 335. See my Symbolique du 
Droit. 

Q Vasa vinaria portasse restibus plena, ut plebeios stran- 
gularet. Meyer, p. 92. 

% Ut apros quidem, hoc est viros, hastis, sed sues venitis 
confoderent. The men she would have speared, the women 
spitUd, “being,” says Meyer, “particularly hostile to the 
Utter on account of the i»ravery of their apparel.” p. 93. 

•• Oudegherst makes no mention of the fosse : undoubt- 
edly, to exalt the glory of t)ie Flemings. 
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tin, Dreux, Soissons, Taucarville, Vienne, Melun, » 
and a host of other nobles, and with them the/ 
chancellor, who, undoubtedly, did not count on/ 
perishing in such glorious company. 

The Flemings slew these dismounted knights at 
their ease, choosing their men in the fosse ; and 
when they found their mail impervious to trenchant 
weapons, they brained them with leaden or iron 
mauls *. A number of working monks f were with 
the Flemings, who wont about this bloody business 
as if it were so much task-work. One of these 
monks boasted ^ of having brained forty knights 
and fourteen hundred foot-soldiers — evident rhodo- 
montade. Four thousand gilt spurs (another au-| 
thority says seven hundred) were suspended in the' 
cathedral of Courtrai ; unlucky trophies to the 
city, since eighty years afterwards when Charles 
VI. saw them hanging there, he put all the inha- 
bitants to death. 

Thjg Hfblob bnd pyippiTiinaW thc 

entire vanguard of the French army, that is to say, 
mo st of the great barons, — this battle which made 
rodiiTfor so many new possessoi's, and turned over 
so many fiefs to minors, wards of the king, un-j 
doubtedly weakened for the time his military power, || 
but abated none of his vigour against the pope. ' 
In one sense, the monarchy w'as rather strength- 
ened by it. Who knows whether the pope might 
not have found the means of tuniing against the 
king some of those great feudatories who had 
signed, it is true, the famous letter ; but who, re- 
turning rich and victorious from the Flemish war, 
would have the less feared the king ? 

lie forbore confounding the two powers, as he 
had appeared desirous to do till then ; but when 
the news of Philippe’s defeat at Courtrai i*eached 
Rome, the pontifical court changed its language, 
and a cardinal wrote word to the duke of Burguudf 
that the king was excommunicated for having hinl 
dered the prelates from repairing to Rome, thafl 
the pope could not write to an excnnimunicatem 
person, and that, above all, it was requisite that thq 
king should do penance. Meanwhile, the prelate s, 
ralli^ round.~the pope.. by the king’s rev^seT^^t 
for Rome tn nf forty five TluaJiiugj 

l(> .st nt, one blow all Viiw jiis| I 

§. > 

But this administration of lawyera displayed 

* Incredibile narratu est quanto robore, quantaque fero- 
cia, colluctantem secum in fossis hostcra nohtri exceperint, 
malleis ferrets plumbeisque mactaverint, Meyer, p. 04. 

t Id. p. 77.— See, above, a note at p. 212. 

t Guillelraus cognomen to oft .... Tantisviri- 

bus dimicavit nt equites 40 prostravisse, hostesque alios 
1400 se jugulasse gloriatus sit. Id. p. 95. 

§ A fortnight before the battle of Courtrai, the pope held 
language to the cardinals which strongly savoured of a wish 
for reconciliation. Among other things, he observed thaf in 
Philippe-Auguste’s time the Freucii king’s revenue was 
eighteen thousand francs, but that now, thanks to the mu- 
nificence of the church, it amounted to more than forty 
thousand. Pierre Flotte, he added, is blind bodily and 
mentally, and so God has punished him in this world : this 
man of gall, this man of the devil, this Ahithophel, is sup- 
ported by the counts of Artois and of St. Pol j he has falsi- 
fied or forged a letter of the pope’s, in which he makes him 
tell the king that he ought to acknowledge that he holds his 
kingdom of him. He went on to say, “ We have now been 
a doctor of law for forty years, and know that both powers 
are ordained of God. Who then can believe that we ever 
uttered such nonsense t ... ■ But it is not to be denied, 
that the king and all others of the faithful are subjected to 


extraordinai-y vigour and activity. On the 23rd j 
of March, a grand ordinance, conceived in a very i 
popular s))irit, was published for the reforniatioi^ 1 
of the kingdom, in which the king promised good j 
government, equal justice, repression of venalityi ! 
protection of ecclesiastics, respect of the privileg^ i 
of the nobles, security of person and of property, j | 
and observance of all esfiiblished customs *. lltr i 
promised gentleness, and secured the command of 
force, recruiting thc Chatelet and its armed police, 1 
its sergeants, foot-sergeants, horse-sergeants, ordi- 
nary sergeants, and sergeants of the watch f. 

THE POPE ATTACHEO BY THE KING. 

The two adversarie.s. close upon collision , desired , 
to leave nothing beh'ma tfiein, every I 

thing in the interest of this great struggle. Tlio 
pope made up his quai’rel with Albert of Austria] 
and recognized him as emperor : be had need of 
some one to oppose to the king of France. Tht* 
king purchased peace from the English by tliel 
enormous sacrifice of Guyonne (May 20th). What! 
must have been his pang, on restoring to his enemy 
this rich country, this kingdom of Bourdcaux J ! 

But it had come to that point, that it was neces- 
sary to do or die §.” On the I2th of March, the 

UB, as regards sin Wliat the kinp has done iiulaw- 

fuJly, we wish him to do henceforward lawfully. There 
is no favour that we will refuse him. Let him send us 
honest men like the dukes of Burgundy and Drittany ; 
and where they poijit out to U8 that we have erred, 
we will amend the same. As long as 1 was cardinal. I was 
French; and since, we have loved the king much. Without 
us, he would not have a foot on his throne; the Knglish 
and the Germans would be up in arms against him. We 
know all the secrets of the kingdom ; we know how the 
Germans, the Burgundians, and t)ie people of Languedoc 
love the French— ‘ Amantes neminem ainat vos nemo” 
(none love you who love none), says St. Bernard. Our pre- 
decessors have deposed three kings of France ; and, after all 
that this one has done, we could depose him like a poor hoy 
{sicut unum garcianem), w'ith pain, indeed, and great sorrow, 
if the unhappy necessity should arise.” Dupuy, Preuves, 
p, 77, 78. — Notwithstanding the insolence of these latter 
words, the whole discourse is a concession on the pope’s 
part, a step baek^wrds. 

• Ordonn. i. p. t.'j4. 4 Id. ibid. p. 352. 

t Rymer, Act. Publ. ii. p. 5128, 934. Sismondi, t. ix. 
p. 107. 

§ A Norman, Master Peter Dubois, attorney to the baili- 
wick of Coutances, liad already been brougJit forw^ard ; and 
the opinion he delivered against the pope’s claims i« biirba- 
rous and fantastical in style, erudition, and logic to the 
extreme of pedantry. The following is the substance of this 
strange pamphlet of the fourteenth century.— After laying 
down the impossibility of a universal monarchy, and refuting 
the pretended instances of the Indian, Assyrian, Greek and 
Roman empires, he quotes tlie law of Moses against covet- 
ousness and theft. *' Now the jiope covets and would take 
away the s^reine liberty of the king, which is, and ever 
hM been, to be subject to no one, and to command through- 
out his kingdom without fear of human control. Moreover, 
it cannot be denied, that since the recognition of domains, 
the usurpation of things possessed, especially of those which 
enjoy the prescription of an immemorial possession, is a 
mortal sin. Now the king of France has possessed the 
supreme Jurisdiction and franchise of liis temporalities 
above a thousand years. Likewise, the said kitig, since the 
I time of Charlemagne, from whom he is descended, as may 
I be seen in the canon An/ecessores, possesses and has collated 
to prebends and the fruits of the custody of churches, not 
! without title and through right acquired by occupancy, but 
j by gift from pope Adrian, who, with the consent of the 
I general council, confei^ed on Charlemagne these rights, and 
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king% man, Pierre Flotte’s successor, the bold 
Gascon, Nogaret, read and signed a furious mani- 
festo against Boniface * : — 

^ ** The glorious prince of the apostles, the blessed 

Peter, speaking in the spirit, has told us that as in 
former times, so in those to come, there will arise 
false prophets who will sully the way of truth, and 
who, in their avarice, and by their deceitful words, 
will traffic in us, after the example of that Balaam 
who loved the wages of iniquity. Balaam had for 
correction and warning a brute creature, who, gifted 
with human speech, proclaimed the folly of the 
false prophet .... These things, which were 
announced by the father and patriarch of the 
Church, we see with our own eyes realized to the 
letter. In truth, there sits in the chair of the 
^ blessed Peter that master of lies who, although 
iMaleJiceni (Mal-faisant), in every possible way, is 
yet called (Iloniface +). He did not 

enter through tne gate into our Lord’s sheepfold, 
'nor as a shepherd and labourer, but rather as a 
robber and thief. . . . Though the true bride- 
groom be alive (Celestine V.), he has dared to 
wrong the bride by unlawful embraces. The true 
bridegroom has been no party to this divorce. In 
fact, as human laws say, Nothing more opposed to 

comeni than error He cannot marry, who, 

whilst a worthy husband lives, has sullied mar- 
riage by adultery. Now, as what is committed 
against God is a wrong and injury to all, and as 
with regard to so great a crime, the testimony of 

many others almost incomparably greater, to wit, that he 
and his successors might choose and nominate whomsoever 

they would popes, cardinals, patriarchs, prelates, &c 

Besides, the pope can only claim supremacy over the king- 
dom of France as sovereign pontiff, but, did the supremacy 
belong of right to the papacy, it would have belonged to 
St. Peter and his successors who have not claimed it. The 
king of France has a prescriptive right of twelve hundred 
and seventy years. Now a hundred jears’ possession, with- 
out a title, creates— according to a new constitution of the 
said pope— a prescriptive right against him and against the 
Homan church, and, according to the imperial laws, even 
against the empire. Therefore, if the pope or the emperor 
had had any right of servitude over the^'kingdom, which is 

not the case, their right would be extinct Besides, 

if the pope should rule that prescription does not hold 
against him, no more will it hold against others, and espe- 
cially against princes, who own no superiors. Therefore the 
emperor of Constantinople, who endowed him with all his 
patrimony (the donation being excessive, as being executed 
by a simple administrator of the goods of the empire), as 
donor (or the emperor of Germany, as his surrogate), can 

revoke this donation And so the papacy would be 

reduced to its primitive poverty of the times anterior tt 
Constantine, since this donation, null in law as to its prin- 
ciple, might be revoked but for the prescriptive right of long 
possession, lonffisfimt temporis*' Dupuy, p. 15. 17 
• He signs himself CAero/ier «t Vinh-able Pro/esteur en 
I>roiL He had, indeed, been knighted by the king in 1297 ; 
hut he did not dare in an assembly of the nobles to style 
himself by so laughable a title. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 56. 

f Sedet in cathedra beatl Petri mendaciorum magistcr, 
Ihciens se, cum sit omnifario malehcus, Bonifacium nomi- 

nari. Ibid Nec ad ejus excusationem .... quod 

ab aliquibus dicitur post mortem dicti Coelestini .... car- 
dinales in eum detiuo consensisse ; edn* ejus esse conjux non 
jBDtneri/ q»am, primo riro vivenle,fide digno eonjugii, co»- 

tdat per edulinmm poUuisse. Ibid. p. 57 Ut sicut 

•Bgelus Domini prophetae Balaam .... occurrit gladio 
evaginato in vil, sic dicto pestifero vos evaginato gladio 
occurrere velitis, ne possit malum perdeere populo quod 
intendlt. Ibid. 


the first comer ought to be received, even that of the 
wifcy eten that of an infamous woman — I, then, like 
the beast which, through the power of God, was 
gifted with the voice of a real man in order to 
reprove the folly of the false prophet who longed 
to curse the blessed people, address to you my 
supplication, most excellent prince, our lord 
Philippe, by the grace of God king of France, that 
after the example of the angel who presented the 
naked sword to this cursor of God’s people, you, 
who are anointed for the execution of justice, would 
oppose the sword to this other and more fatal 
Balaam, and hinder him from consummating the 
evil which he is preparing for the people.” 

No decisive step was taken. The king kept still 
tacking about. He allowed three bishops to justify 
his prohibition of the prelates* leaving the kingdom. 
The pope sent a legate to France, no doubt to feel 
the pulse of the clergy, and see if they would stir. 
Not one budged. The king told the legate that he 
would leave the question to the arbi^’ement of the 
dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, which was at 
once to flatter the nobility and secure their good- 
will, and to yield nothing. On this the pope 
addressed a bull to the legate, in which he declared 
the king excommunicated by the act of hindering 
the prelates from repairing to Rome. 

The legate Jeft the bull, an d_ fle d. The king 
seized two priests w hoTfadTaCTSompanied the legate 
when he brought it, and the ecclesiastics who 
copied it. The bull bore the date of the i3th of 
^pril. Two months afterwards — day for day — the 
Itwo lawyers who succeeded Pierre Flotte, took the 
teeld against Boniface : Plasian was the accuser, 
/Nogaret the executor. The first brought his 
Icharge against Boniface before the barons assem- 
jbled in the states at the Louvre, and cited him to 
appear at a forthcoming council. Plasian added 
the cliai’ge of heresy to the previous charges * ; 

* “ I, Guillaume de Plasian, knight, say, advance, and 
affirm that Boniface, who now occupies the iioly see, will be 
found a perfect heretic, according to the heresies, prodigious 
facts, and perverse doctrines hereafter mentioned i—lst, 
he does not .believe in the immortality of the soul ; 2nd, 
he does not believe in life everlasting, for he says that he 
^TOuld rather be a dog, ass, or any other brute than a French- 
man ; which he would not say, did he believe that a French- 
man has an eternal soul. — He does not believe in the real 
presence, for he adorns his throne more magnificently than 
the altar.— He has said that to humble his majesty and the 
French, he would turn the whole W'orld topsy-turvy. — He 
has approved of Arnaud de Villeneuve’s book, condemned by 
the bishop and the university of Paris. — He has had silver 
statues of himself erected in the churches.— He has a fami- 
liar demon ; for he has said, that if all mankind were on one 
side, and he alone on the other, he could not be mistaken 
either in point of fact or of right, which presupposes a dia- 
bolical art. — He has advanced in his public preaching that 
the Roman pontiff cannot commit simony; which is hereti- 
cal to say. — Like a confirmed heretic, who claims the true 
faith as his alone, he has termed the French, notoriously a 
most Christian people, Paterins. — He Is a sodomite.— He 
has had many clerks killed in his presence, saying to his 
guards if they did not kill them at the first blow, ‘ Strike, 
strike, Dali, Dali.’— He has compelled priests to violate the 
secrets of the confessional. — He observes neither vigils nor 
fasts. — He inveighs against the college of cardinals, the 
orders of black and white monks, and of the preaching 
brothers and brothers minors, often repeating that the world 
was being ruined by them, that they were false hypocrites, 
and that nothing good would happen to whoever confessed 
to them. — Seeking to destroy the faith, he has conceived an 
old aversion against the king of France, in hatred of the 
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the king signed the citation ; and Nogaret set out 
for Italy. 

To support this definitive step the king was not 
contented with the consent of the states collectively, 
but addressed letters to each of the prelates, and 
to every church, city, and university. These 
letters were borne from province to province by 
the viscount of Narbonne and by the accuser him- 
self, Plasian * — “ The king prays and requires your 
concurrence in the decision of the council — nos 
requirentes consentiref** It would not have been 
safe to have refused the accuser to his face. He 
brought back more than seven hundred signa- 
tures Every one signed, even those who the 
preceding year, after the king’s defeat at Courtrai, 
had in his despite repaired to the pope. The 
seizure of the temporalities of the forty-five had 
been enough to bring them over to the king’s 
party. With the exception of Citeaux, which the 
pope had gained over by a recent favour §, and 
which was divided, all the monasteries gave Plasian 
letters of adhesion to the council. 

Those bodies which had been the most favoured! 
by the popes — the university of Paris, the Domini-' 
cans of the same city, and the Minorites |i of Tou- 


fdith, because in France there is and ever was the splendour 
of faith, the grand support and example of Christendom. — 
He has raised all against the house of France, England, 
Germany, cotillrming to the king of Germany the title of 
emperor, and proclaiming tliat he did so to destroy the pride 
of the French, who boasted that they were subject to no one 
in temporal things, adding that they lied in their throat (per 
gulam), and declaring that if an angel should descend from 
heaven, and say that they were subject neither to him nor 
the emperor, it would be anathema. — He has allowed the 
Holy Land to be lost .... converting to other usee the 
money destined to its defence.— He is publicly recognized 
as simoniacal, much more, as the source and basis of simony, 
selling benefices to the highest bidder, imposing on the 
church and on the bishop serfliood and the iaille, in order 
to enrich his family and friends with the patrimony of the 
Crucified, and to make them marquises, counts, barons. — 
He dissolves marriages .... he annuls the vows of nuns 
.... he has said that he will shortly make all the French 
martyrs or apo.states,” &c. Dupuy, Uiff., Freuves, p. 102 — 
107; and, also, pp 326—346, 350—362. 

* The prior and monks of the brother-preachers of 
Montpellier, objecting that they could not sign without the 
express orders of their prior-general, who was at Paris, the 
king’s agents said that they wished to have the resolution of 
each, individually and secretly, en parliculier et en secret. 
The monks still declining, they were ordered to leave the 
kingdom within three days. They drew up a formal state- 
ment of the facts, and entered a protest against the pro- 
ceedings. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 154. 
t Id. ibid. p. no, 

t Id. Hist, du Diflf. p. 19. 

§ Dupuy, Preuves, p. 8.5. 

II In 1295, Boniface released them from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, without any regard to the discontent of the 
French clergy. Bulaeus, iii. 511. He was ever increasing 
their privileges. Ibid. p. .516. 545.— As regards the univer- 
sity, Philippe le-Bel had gained it over by repeated favours. 
Ibid. p. 542. 544. And so he had its support in all his fiscal 
measures against the clergy. From the very beginning of 
the stri^gle, it was forced to the king’s side by Boniface , 
himself— “ Universitates quae in his culpabiles fuerint, ec- j 
clesiastico supponimus interdicto” (We put under interdict 
of the church all universities which have erred in these ! 
matters). Bull, Clertcis Laicos. Accordingly, the university j 
declared loudly for the king — “ We give in our adhesion to j 
the king’s appeal, and commit ourselves and our university 
to the divine protection, and to the decision of the aforesaid 


(mine, declared for the king. Seme, indeed, as a 
prior of Cluny and a templar, adhere, but under 
protest, “ sub protestaiionibm 

They still had a gi'eat dread of the pope ; and 
the king was obliged, in return for their adhesion, 
to grant them letters by which he* the queen, and 
the young princes undertook to protect such, or 
such a one, who had adhei'cd to the council +. 
The monarcii and the public bodies of the kingdom 
liad as it were exchanged letters of guarantee 
with each other in this strait J. 

On the ir>th of August, Boniface issued a bulli 
to the effect that the pope alone had the right oft 
summoning a council. He answered the charges | 
of Plasian and of Nogaret ; in particular, that of 
heresy, observing in regard to it, “ Whoever 
heard of there being a heretic, I do not say in our 
family, but in our natal country, in Campania § 1 ” 
This was an indirect reproach on Plasian and 
Nogaret, who came from the country of the Albi- 
geois. It was even Nogaret’s grandfather 

had been^ b-Ut’nt. 

Tfie"two accusers well know all they had to fear. 
The pope’s fury against Pierre Fiotte must have 
enlightened them. Before the battle of Courtrai 
he had, in his address to the cardinals, thrown all 
the blame on the latter, and announced that he 
reserved to himself his spiritual and temporal 
punishment )} ; which was offering the king a 
means of finishing the quarrel by the saenfioe of 
the chancellor. He p&Fiahad at Courtrai ; but how 
much the more had not his two successors to fear, 
after their audacious accusations I And, accord- 
ingly, on the 7th of March, five days before the. 
first manifesto, Nogaret had procured from thef 
king full powers; in fact, acaritf-WancAc to treat aiwH 
to do v>lialever was requisite^. He started for Italy 
with this weapon, personally interested in employing' 
it for the destruction of the pope. He hurried to| 
Florence, to the French king’s banker, who was toi 
furnish him with whatever money he required ; 
and having as his companion the Ghibeline of 
Ghibelines, Boniface’s exile and victim, a man 
sworn to damnation to compass the pope’s death, 
5 k».iarra Colonq a. an invaluable man for a sudden 
stroke. Tins king of the Sabine mountaineers, of 
the banditi of the Roman campagua, was so welU 
aware of what he had to expect from the popef 
that when he fell into the hands of corsairs, hd 
preferred toiling at the oar for years to telling hisj 
name at the risk of being sold to Boniface **, 

After the bull of the 16th of August, it was to 

general council, and of the future true and lawful pope.” 
Dupuy, Preuves, p. 117, 118. 

* Id. ibid. p. 134—137. 

t Id. ibi<%p. 113, 114. 

1 See all these Acts in Dupuy, Preuves, p. 112—180. 

§ Quis neduni de feognatione nostra, immo de tota Cam- 
pania unde originem duximus, notatur hoc nomine I Id. 
ibid. p. 166. 

(I Et volumus quod hie Achitophel, i«te Petrus, puniatur 
temporaliter et spiriiuaHter, sed rogamus Deum quod reser- 
vet eum nobis puniendum sicut justum est. Id. ibid. p. 77. 

^ Philippus, Dei gratia .... Guillelmo de Nogareto 
.... plenam et liber am rerum praesentium committimus 
potestatem, ratum habituri et gratum, quidquid factum 
fuerit in prsemissis, et ea tangenUbus, sen dependentibus ex 
eisdem Id. ibid, p. 175. 

•• Petrarch, Ep. 4, 1. ii. ad Famil. ap. Dupuy, Hist du 
Diff. p. 6. 
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be supposed that Boniface would launch the sen- 
tence which had dethroned so many kings, and 
declare Philippe’s subjects released fi-om their 
oath to him. Being reconciled with the emperor 
1 Albert, he had a king ready for Fi’ance. Perhaps, 
he was for renewing in the house of Capet the 
tragic liistory of the house of Swabia. The bull 
was, indeed, prepared by the 6th of September. 
It was necessary to anticipate it, and to blunt this 
weapon in the pope’s hands by apprising him of the 
appeal to the council ; and, moreover, to apprise 
him of it at Anagni, his natal city, where he had 
taken refuge in the midst of his relatives and 
friends, and of a population that had just dragged 
in the mud the flag and lilies of France *. Nogaret 
was no warrior ; but he had money. He gained 
over some of the inhabitants who supplied him 
with intelligence, and Supino, captain of Ferentino, 
a city hostile to Anagni, sold himself to him for 
ten thousand florins (the receipt is extant f), 
“ coveiuuitiug to pursue Boniface alive or dead 
Colonua, then, and Supino, with three hundred 
horse, and a large body of infantry, either their 
.own “following,” or French soldiers, introduced 

I Nogaret into Anagni with cries of “ Death to the 
pope ; long live the king of France § ! ” The 
townsmen ring the alarm-bell ; but havmg chosen 
for their captain one of Boniface’s enemies ||, he 
holds out the right hand of fellowship to the 
assailants, and turns to plunder the palaces of the 
cardinals ; who make their escape by tlie windows. 

I The townsmen, unable to hinder this pillage, join 
I in it. The pope, finding his palace about to be 
I forced, obtains a moment’s truce and sends notice 
to the townsmen, who plead their inability to assist 

i him. On tliis, this once haughty man applied to 
Colonua himself j who insisted on his abdicating 
and surrendering at discretion. “ Ahis ! ” ex- 
claimed Boniface, “ these are hard words — 
Meanwhile, the assailing party had bunit down a 
church which covered the palace. The pope's own 
nephew desei’tod him, and made terras for himself. 
This last stroke broke down the aged pope — 
powed with the weight of eighty-six years, and he 
foave way to tears **. Whilst these things are going 
|on, the doors are burst open, the windows dashed 
fin, and the crowd enters. They threaten and 
i insult the old man. lie makes no reply. They 


• Ut proditionera fecerint eidem domino Guillelmo et 
sequacibua aids, ac trascuiare feciseent per Ana^niam vex- 
illum ac inaignia dicti doniini Kegia favoic et adjutorio 
illiua Botrifacii. Dupuy, Preuvea, p. 1 75. 

t Id. ibid. p. 608—610. * 

J Guillelmus prrodictus asaeruit dictum dominum Ray- 
naldum (de Supino) eaae benevolum, aollicitum et fidelem 
.... tanr in vilk ipsiua Bonifacii quam in piorte .... 
et ipaum dominum Guillelmum receptaaae tarn In vitfi quam 
m nmrte Bomfacii prtedicU. Id. ibid. p. 175. 

§ “ Muoia papa Bonifacio, e viva il RO di Francia.” Vil- 
lanl, 1. vUi. c. 68. 

H Pulaatfi communi campanil, et tractatu liabito, elege- 

runt aibi capitaneum quemdain Arnulphum Qui 

quidem .... illim ignorantibua, domini paiwe exatitit capi- 
talis tnlmicua. Dupuy, Preuves, p. Walsingham, Hist. 
ann< I3U3. 

f ** Heu me t durus hie sermo I” Ibidem. 

•• Tandem Marchio, nepos pap® .... reddidit se Sciarr® 
et CMpitaneo memorato, efi conditione ut vitam Ipsius et filii 
eui nalvarent servientiumque suorum. Quibus auditis papa 
(ievit ainar^. Ibidem. 


summon him to abdicate. His answer is, “ Here 
is my throat — here is my head 

According to Villani, he exclaimed as his foes 
drew near, “ Betrayed like Jesus, I shall die, but 1 
will die pope and arraying himself in the mantle 
of St. Peter, placing the crown of Constantine on 
ihis head, and holding in one hand a crucifix, in the 
(other tlie keys, he awaited them, seated on his 
(pontifical throne f. 

I It is said that Colonna struck the old man on the 
\ cheek with his iron gauntlet Nogaret addressed 
him in words as sharp as a sword — “ 0 thou sorry 
pope, confess and acknowledge the goodness of my 
lord, the king of France, who, far as is his kingdom 
from thee, preserves and defends thee through 
me §.” The pope’s courageous answer was, “ Thou 
comest of a heretic family, and I expect martyrdom 
at thy hands 11.” 

Colonna would willingly have put Boniface to 
death, had not the man of the law interfered *1[, 
fearful of being too deeply compromised by so 
sudden a death. He did not choose the prisoner 
to die in his hands. But, on the other hand, it 
was hardly possible to take him with him into 
France Fearful of poison, Boniface refused all 
ifood ; and persisted in so doing for three days, at 
[the end of which time the p eople of Anagni. per- 
ceiving how few the strangers were, rose up, 
Ife xpelleil the Fjx uieh. and ddivered-their pope. 

Hi Yi'D° Blnur 

old m;m- He. was. bjOTOe into the public sciuare, 
weeping ,Jika. an infant. “He thanked God and 
the people for his deliverance, and said, ‘ Good 
people, you have seen how my enemies have carried 
off all that I had, as well as all that belonged to 
the Church, and have left me poor as Job. I tell 
you truly that I have nothing either to eat or to 
drink, and have remained fasting up to this hour. 
If there be any good woman who will bestow on 
me alms of bread, or wine, or of a little water if 
she have no wdne, I will bestow on her God’s 


* Ruptis ostiis et fenestris palatii pap®, et pluribus locis 
igne suppuHito, per vim ad papam exercitus ebt ingressus ; 
quern tunc perniulti verbis contumeliosis sunt aggressi. 
min® etiam ei a pluribus sunt illat®. Sed papa nulli re- 
spondit. Enimvero cum ad rationem positus esset, an vel- 
let renunciare i)apatui, constanter respondit non, imo citius 
vellet perdere caput suum, dicens in suo vulgar! — “ Ecco il 
collo, ecco il capo.” Ibidem. 

t “ Da che per tradimeiito come Jesu Ctiristo voglio esscre 
preso, convienmi morire, alnieno voglio morire come papa.” 
E di presente si fece parare dell’ amanto di San Piero, e con 
la corona dl Constantino in capo, e con le chiavl e croce in 
maiio e posesi a sedere suso la sedia papale. Villani, 
1. viii. c. 63. 

J The chronicle of St. Denys says (Dupuy, Preuves, 
p. 191), “And he would have teen twice struck by one of 
the Colonna (d’up des chevaliers de la Colunne), had not a 

French knight interfered ” Nicolas Gilles (1492) 

adds, “The ijope was twice on the point of being slain by 
one of the Colonna, had not those present prevented it: 
however, he struck him on the face with his gauntletted 
hand until the blood streamed down.” Ap. Dupuy, Preuves, 
p. 199. 

§ Chron. de St. Denys, ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 191. 

y Pupuy, Hist, du Diff. p 23. 

^ Lettres Justificatives de Nogaret, Dupuy, Preuves, 
p. 248. 

** Nogaret had threatened to take him bound hand and 
foot to Lyonsi there to be judged and deposed by a General 
Council. Villani, 1. vUi. c. 68, ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 187, 
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blessing and mine. Whoever will bring me the 
least thing to i*elieve my wants, I will give him 
absolution for all his sins.* .... Then all the 
people began to cry out, ‘ Long live our holy 
father ;* and the women hastened in crowds to the 
palace, bearing bread, wine, or water, and, not 

finding vessels, they poured all into a coffer 

All could enter and speak with the pope, as with 
any other poor man 

“ The pope gave the people absolution for all 
their sins, saving for the plunder of the goods of 
the Church and of the cardinals. His own property 
he let them keep : however, a part of it was 
restored to him. He afterwards protested beforei 
all, that ho desired peace with the Colonuas and! 
all his enemies. Then he set out for Rome, with a| 
great guard of armed men.*’ But when he arrived 
at St. Peter’s and was no longer supported by the 
sense of danger, the fear and the fasting which he 
had undergone, the loss of his money, the insolent 
triumph of his enemies, and the feelings of infinite 
humiliation sustained by an infinite power, rushed 
simultaneously to his mind, his aged brain couldl 
not bear the tumult of his aii/l |;|^ Ina tf 

his rpa-son . 

He had thrown himself into the hands of the 
Orsini, as being the enemies of the Colonna ; but 
he was, or thought that he was, still iii their power. 
Whether they sought to conceal from the people 
the scandal of an heretical pope, or had come to 
an understanding with the Colonna to keep him 
prisoner, it so happened that when Boniface was 
about to repair to other barons, the two cardinals 
Orsini barred bis passage and forced him to go 
back. His madness was wound up into phrenzy ; 
he foamed at the mouth and gnashed his teeth, and 
from this moment refused all food. And when one 
of his fi'iends, Jacobo of Pisa, said to him, “ Holy 
father, recommend yourself to God and to the 
Virgin Mary, and receive Christ’s body,” Boniface 
gave him a box on the ear, and exclaimed, con- 
founding Latin with Italian — Allonta de J>io et de 
Lancia Marta! noloy nolo (Away with God and 
Holy Mary ! 1 won’t, I won’t). He • drove frond 
his pi’esonce two Minim friars who brought himl 
the viaticum, and expired an hour afterwards 
without having communicated or confessed. Thus 
was verified his predecessor, Celestine’s, saying of 
him — “ Thou hast clomb like a fox, thou shalj| 
reign like a lion, thou shalt die like a dog f.” V 

Other details relative to his death have come 


* Tunc populus fecit papam deportari in maffnam pla- 
team, ubi papa lachrj'mando populo praedicavit, inter omnia 
gratias agens Deo et populo Anagniae de vita sua. Tandem 
in fine sermonis dixit, : “Bonl homines et mulieres, constat 
vobis quaiiter inimici mei venenint et abstulerunt omnia 
bona mea, et non tantum mea, sed et omnia bona Ecclesiae, 
et me ita pauperem sicut Job fuerat dimiserunt. Propter 
quod dico vobis veraciter, quod nihU habeo ad comedendum 
vel bibendum, et jejunus remansi usque ad praesens. Et si 
sit aliqua bona muUer quae mevelitde suajuvare eleemosyna, 
in pane vel vino ; et si vinum non habuerit, de aqua per- 
modica, dabo ei benedictionem Dei et meam.” .... Tunc 
omnes haec ex ore papae clamabant; “ Vivas, Pater sancte." 
Et nunc cemeres mulieies cunrere certatim ad palatium, ad 

offerendum sibi panem, vmum vel aquam Et cum 

non invenirentur vasa ad capienduni allata, fundebant vinum 
et aquam in area earners paps, in magna quantitate. Et 
tunc potuit quisque ingredi et cum papa loqiii, sicut cum 
alio paupere. Walsinghain, ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 196. 
t Dupuy, Preuves, p. 196. 
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down to us, but more suspicious still, in a memoir 
breathing furious hate against him, and which 
would seem to have been fabricated by the Pla- 
sians and Nogarcts, to spread among the populace 
immediately on that event : — The .life, state, and 
condition^ of pope Malef aee. related by people 
worthy of credit. On the i^h of October, Pharaoh, 
aware that his hour drew nigh, confessed that he 
had entertained commerce with familiar demons, 
who had been the instigators of all his crimes. On 
the following day and night such loud thunders 
were heard, accompanied by such fearful tempests, 
and such numbers of black birds were seen 
clamouring with fearful cries, that all in alarai 
kept crying out, ‘Lord Jesus, have mercy, have 
naei-cy, have mercy upon us.’ All believed these 
birds to he demons from hell, who had come for 
this Phai'aoh’s soul. On the 1 0th, when his 
friends related to Jiim what had taken place, and 
warned him to think of his soul .... possessed 
by the devil, he threw himself upon the priest, all 
raging and gnashing his teeth, as if to devour him. 
The priest fled as hastily as possible to the church. 
.... Then, without saying a word, he tunied 
himself on the other side . . . . As he was borne 
to his chair he was seen to cast his eyes on the 
stone of his ring, and he exclaimed — ‘ Oh, you evil 
spirits enclosed in this stone, you wl»o have seduced 
me, why do you abandon me now ? * And he threw 
his ring from him. His malady and his rage in- 
creasing, and hardened in his iniquity, he confirmed 
all his acts against the king of France and his 

servants, and published them anew His 

friends, to soothe his sufferings, had brought him 
the son of master James of Pisa, whom he was 
wont to love to hold in his arms, as if to boast of 
his sin ... . but at the sight of the child, he 
threw himself upon him, and would have bit off 
his nose, had he not been taken from him. Finally, 
the said Pharaoh, encompassed with tortures by 
the Divine vengeance, died on the 12th, unconfessed, 
and having given no sign of faith ; and on this 
day, there were so many thunderings, tempests, 
and dragons in the air vomiting flames, so many 
lightnings and prodigies, that the Homan people 
thouglit that the whole city u'as on the point of 
sinking into the abyss 

Dante, notwithstanding his violent invective 
against the murderers of this pontifi', gives him a 
place in his hell. In the 19th canto of the Infernoy 
Nicholas III. plunged, head downwards in flames, 
hears a voice, and exclaims — “Art thou, then, 
already up there, thou, already, Boniface ? 1 have 
l^^n misled as to tiiy fate by many years. Art 
thou, then, so soon satiated with what thou hast 
not feared feloniously to ravish, with the beautiful 
Spouse, to lay waste and ruin her f 1 ” 

Bouiface"! successor, Benedict XI., a man of 


* Dupuy, Preure*, p. 5. Walsingham, writing under a 
contrary influence, exaggerates the crimes of Boniface’s 
enemies. According to him, Colonna, Supino, and the 
French king’s seneschal seized the pope, placed him on a 
horse without a bridle, and set him off until the breath was 
nearly out of his body : after this, they would have starved 
him to death but for the people of Anagni. Walsingliam, 
ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 19.5. 
t . . . . “ Per lo qual non temesti torre a inganno 
La bella Donna e di poi fame strazio ? ’ 

Inforno, c. xix. 



Boniface succeeded by 
Benedict XI. 


DEATH OF HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Benedict killed by 
poisoned tigs. 


ouean birth, but of great merit, whom the Orsinl 
jh^ made pope, did not feel himaelf very strong on 
^his accession. He received with a good grace the 
congratulations of the king of Franoe, brought by 
Plasiun, the accuser of the last pope. Philippe 
felt that his enemy was not so far dead, but that 
he might strike some new blow. He carried on 
the war d Vov^rance^ sent the pope a memorial 
against Boniface which might pass for a bitter 
8atii*e on the court of Rome and wrote to himself 
by his lawyers a SupplkoHon of the French people to 
the king cujaimit Boniface. This important paper, 
drawn up in the vulgar tongue, was rather an 
appeal from the king to the people, than a suppli- 
cation of the people to the king f. 


• The mode in which this memorial is drawn up is whim- 
eical. Each charge is preceded by a eulogium on the court 
of Home, as follows " The holy fathers used not to heap 
up treasure, but distributed to the poor the goods of the 
churches. Boniface, on the contrary,” &c. This formula 
prevails throughout the whole paper. One might doubt 
whether the Xing could be in earnest in attributing thus to 
one pope idl the abuses of the papacy. Dupuy, Preuves, 
p. 20S, 210. 

t ” Most noble prince, our sire, by the grace of God king 
of FraiKJe, we, the people of your kingdom, supplicate and 
beseech you, since it is needful, to preserve the sovereignty 
(sovereign franchise) of your kingdom, according to which 
you recognize dearth .except fiod, 

and to procimm tliat pope Boniface manifestly erred and 
/committed deadly sin, to wit, by issuing bulls to the eJfect 
I that he was sovereign over your temporalities Like- 

wise .... to proclaim the said pope, heretic. ... .It can 
be proved beyond dispute, so that no one can give a reason 
to the contrary, that the pope was never your temporal lord 

(seigneur) Wlien God the Father had created heaven 

and the four elements, and had made Adam and Eve, he 
said to them and their descendants, ‘ Where your foot shall 
Itread, that shall be thine ’ (Quod calcaverit pes tuus, tuum 

jerlt) That is to say, he willed that each man should 

^ the lord of what ground he should occupy. So the sons 
of Adam divided the land, and were its lords three thousand 
years and more before Melchizedek, who was the first priest 
that was king, as history tells ; but he was not king of all 
tlie world ; and the people l>eing obedient to him as king 
over temporal things, and not os priest, he was as much 
king as priest. After his death it was a long time, six hun- 
dred years or more, before any other became priest. And 
God the Father, who gave the Law to Moses, made him 
ruler over his people Israel ; and commanded him to make 
his brother Aaron high-priest, and his son after him. And 
Moses entrusted and committed when he was about to die, 
by God’s commandment, the lordship of temporal things 
not to the high-priest his brother, but to Joshua, without 
demur from his brother or his son after him ; but they kept 
the tabernacle .... and they aided each other in defendfifg 

the temporal kingdom That God, who knows all 

things, present and to come, commanded their prince, 
Joshua, to divide the land between these eleven tribes ; and 
ordered that the tribe of priests should have Listead of their 
share the tithes and first ftults of all, and should remain 
without land, so that they might the more profitably serve 
God and pray for this people. And then, when this people 
of Israel asked a king from our Lord, or asked through the 
prophet Samuel, he did not give them the high- priest Samuel 
for king but Saul, who was taller than all the people by the 

head and shoulders (an allution to Philippe-l*-Bel T) 

So that there was no king in Jerusalem over the people of 
God who was priest, but they had a king and a high-priest 
distinct frt>m each other, and the one had enough to do to 
govern the petty people in temporal things, and the other in 
spiritual, and ail the priests were obedient to the kings in 
temporal matters. Afterwards, our Lord Jesus Christ was 
High Priest, and we do not find it written tliat he had ever 


On the contrary, Benedict had shown himself at 
first inclined to hush up this great business, by 
issuing pardons to all involved in it, with the ex- 
ception of Nogaret only. But to pardon them was 
to declare them guilty ; and this offensive clemency 
would have affixed a stigma on the king, the 
Colonna, and the prelates who had not repaired to 
Rome on Boniface’s summons. 

Philippe, overwhelmed at the time by his war 
with Flanders, had much to fear. The greater 
number of the cardinals refused to adhere to his 
appeal to the council ; the pope threatened ; and 
the king was constrained to seek the absolution 
which he had at first disdained. Was he serious 
in seeking it ? One would be tempted to doubt 
this on seeing that Plasian and Nogaret were the 
messengers who bore his application to the pope. 
Probably, Nogaret had secured the mission in 
order to break off an arrangement which could 
only be perfected at his expense. The choice of 
such an ambassador wore a sinister look. The 
pope’s wrath burst forth, and he issued a furious 
bull of excommunication — “Forasmuch as shock- 
ing wickedness and accursed crime have been per- 
[ petrated by certain accursed men, who have iie- 
j furiously offended against the person of pope 

Boniface VIII. of pious memory* ” 

I This bull seemed to include the king. It was 
.published on the 7th of June (1304). By the 4th 
I i of Benedict wa.H_^i,uim-pso. It is said that a 

veiled lady, who stated herself to be a lay-sister 
I attached to the convent of St. Petronilla at Peru- 
I gia, presented to him, while at table, a basket of 
figues-jUurs + (figs, the earliest produce of the sea- 
son). He partook largely of the fruit, of which ho 
was known to be fond, sickened, and, in a few 
days, died. No in(iuiry was instituted by the 
cardinals, who feared that the guilty person might 
be too easily discovered. 

g His death happened opportunely for Philippe, 
"pushed to extremity by the war with Flanders. 
He had been unable to hinder the Flemings from 
entering France, burning Terouanne, and laying 
siege to Tournai J (x.n. 1303), which town he only 
saved by asking a truce and releasing the aged 
count Guy — on the condition, however, that he 


any temporal possessions After Him, St. Peter .... 

preat abomination was it to hear that this Boniface, as 
[regards God’s saying to St. Peter, ‘ What thou shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven,’ understood this which was 
spoken spiritually, perversely, like a Bulgar (heretic), of 
kemporal things. Greater need was there that he should 
Know Arabic, Chaldee, Greek, Hebrew, and all other lan- 
[guages, of which there are many Christians who do not think 

like the Church of Rome You, noble king .... 

defender of the faith, destroyer of Bulgars, can, and ought, 
and are bound to require and to procure that the said Boui- 
fece be held and judged as a heretic, and punished after 
what fashion can and should be devised after his death.” 
Dupuy, Hist, du Diff. p. 214 — 218. 

• Flagitiosum scelus et scelestum fiagitium quod quidam 
sceleratissimi viri, summum audentes nefas in personam 
bonsB memoriae Bonifacii P. VIII. . . . Id. ibid. p. 282, 283. 

f Sismondi, Hist, des Frsnpais, t. ix. p. 147. Id- R6p, 
Ital. t. iv. p. 228. VUlani, 1. viii. c. 80, p. 416, &c. 

t This terrible year, 1303, is characterized by the silence 
of the registers of parliament. We read, under the year 
1304 — Anno praecedente propter guerram Flandrise non 
fUit parliamentum (No parliament was held last year on 
account of the war with Flanders). Olim, iii. folio evii. 
Archives du Royaume, Section Judiciaire. 




A. D. \ Philip’s victory over 
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was to return to prison if peace were not con- 
cluded. The old man thanked his brave Flemings, 
blessed his sons, and returned to die in his eightieth 
year, in his prison of Compiegne. 

I n ]3Q4j^ t the very time the pope died so op-* 1 
portunely ^ him, P hilippe n){^dp « ! 

to epd the wnr ife had raised some money by 
tliesale of privileges, particularly in Languedoc, 
thus favouring the communes of the South in order 
to crush those of the North. >T e took Geno ese 


. and gained a naval victory^ 

with their galleys, in the Zuruck-see (August).! | 
This did not lower the spirits of the Flemings, who 
reckoned themselves at sixty thousand, Flande rs 
hav ing for thejfirst time assembled all her torchs 
in comiHQI l.; th e militi a, of atT lKe towns — T3Eeht, 
Bruges, Ypres, Lille, and Courtrai— being col- 
lecte d inii£L. Qn«- army. At its head were the~^d 
coiihrs three sons, his cousin, Guillavirae de Juliers, 
and sevei’al of the Low Country and German 
barons. Philippe, having forced the passage of 
the Lys, found them formidably intrenched behind 
a double line of baggage-cars and provision-wag- 
gons, near Mons-^n-Puelle. Taught by the battle! 
of Courtrai, he attacked them, not with his gendar-\ 
but with his Gascon foot-soldiers *, who all* 
day long kept them so on the alert under a burn- 
ing sun, that they had not a moment to eat or 
drink : their provisions were in the waggons. 
Exasperated by this long fast, they lost all pa- 
tience, and, when evening came, sallied out on the 
French by their three sally-posts. The latter were 
in their quarters not thinking of them ; and the 
king was without his armour, and preparing to sit 
down to table. At first, this onset of wild-boars 
overthrew every thing. But when the Flemings 
entered the tents and saw so many good things to 
take, they could not he kept together : each was 
for coming in for his share. Meanwhile the 
French rallied ; and their cavalry made a feaiTuB 
slaughter of the plunderers, leaving six thousaudf 
dead on the field. 

The king proceeded to lay siege to , Lille ; not. 
doubting of the submission of the Flemings, Hei 
was exceedingly astonished by the reappearance of j 
their sixty thousand men, as if they had not lost a i 
single soldier in the late conflict +. “ It rains 

Flemings,” was his exclamation. The French 
nobles who did not care to fight with these head- 
long men, advised the king to come to tenns with 
them. He had to restore them their count, the 
son of the aged Guy, and to promise his grandson 
the county of Rethel, his wife’s inheritance ; but 
he kept French Flanders, and was to receive two 
hundred thousand livres. 

There was nothing definitive in all this. It was 
not specified whether he was to retain the pro- 
vince J as a security, or in perpetuity : and the 
money was not paid down (it was to be furnished 


• Meyer, folio 104. 

t (This army had been organteed and admirably equipped 
in less than three weeks. The wealthy manufacturers, 
abandoning their looms and furnaces, had enrolled them- 
selves in it in defence of the property which they were 
aware would be forfeited with the loss of their Uberty.) 
TRAHtSLATOR. 

t (French Flanders consisted of those districts beyond 
the LyR in which the French language was vernacularly 
spoken ; to which the treaty added the cities of Douai and 
Lille, with their dependencies.) TsANstAToa. 


by instalments). On the other hand, too, the 
affair of the pop© was embroiled ratlier than set- 
tled. After all, the sudden death of Benedict XI. 
was but an unlucky piece of good fortune *. 

A famine, the imprudent imposition of a maxi-g 
mum on the price of com, and a forcible seal'd! fom 
it, roused the discontent of the jieople. They begani 
to talk. A clerk of the university talked loud, and 
was hung. A poor Beguine of Metz, who had 
founded an order of nuns, was vouchsafed a revela- 
tion of the chastisements which Heaven reserved for 
wicked kings. Charles of Valois had her taken up ; 
and, to compel her to say that her inspiration had 
been from the devil, had her feet burnt *f*. But all 
believed in the prophecy when in the year following 
a comet of unusual splendour made its appearance 

^lillP*^ He repaired in solemn pi-ocessioni 

to N6tre-Dame, amidst a famished people, mur-| 
muring curses. He entered the church on horse- 
back, and in thanks to God for his escape when 
the Flemings surprised him, he made a devout, 
offering of an equestrian statue of himself, armed 
at all points : it was to be seen in N6tre-l)ame, 
shortly before the revolution, by the side of the 
colossal St. Christopher. 

Nogaret did not forget himself ; but triumplied 
after his own fashion. Receipts of his are extant 
— proving that his salary was raised from five to 
eight hundred livres §. 

* Baillet draws a just and racy comparison between the 
quarrels of Philippe-le-Del and those of Louis XIV. with 
the Holy See; “ Eath of these quarrels was carried on with 
three popes, successively. The first, with whom the dif- 
ference originated, died in the very thick of the quarrel 
(Boniface VHI.— Innocent XI.). The second (Benedict XI., 
Boniface’s successor, and Alexander VIII., Innocent’s suc- 
cessor) meeting with concessions on the part of France, 
patched up the dispute, with due reserves, however, so as to 
save the pretensions of the court of Rome, 'fhe third 
(Clement V. and Innocent XII.) concluded the business. 
On the part of France, one king saw each quarrel out 
from beginning to end (Philippe-le-Bel— Louis XIV.). 
Each quarrel seems to have originated on account of a 
bishop of Pamiers. The prerogative of the crown had 
aoniething to do with both : and in both, appeals were made | 

to a future council In both, the attachment of the ; 

members of the Gallican Church to the king was almost j 
equal. The clergy, the universities, the monks, and the 
mendicants identified tliemselves with the king’s interests, 
and acquiesced in the appeal. In each quarrel, ambassa- 
dors were excommunicated, and their masters threatened. 
The banishment of the Jews and the destruction of the 
Templars by Philippe-le-Bel present, too, a certain analogy 
witff the extirpation of the Hugonots and the destruction of 
the nuns of the Enfance.” Baillet, Hist, des D^mfiMs, &c. 

t Contin. Nangii, p- 67. 

X This is Hdley’s comet, which re-appears at intervals 
of from seventy-five to seventy-six years. It is supposed 
to have appeared for the first time at the birth of Mithri- 
dates, 130 years before the Christian era. Justin (1. 87) says 
that for eighty days it almost eclipsed the sun. It re- 
appeared A. ». 339 ; and in 650, when Rome was taken by 
Totila. It was of extraordinary brilliancy in 1305 ; and, in 
1456, its tall extended two-thirds of the space between the 
horizon and the zenith ; in 1682, its tail was still thirty 
degrees long; in 1750, it was so reduced as only to attract 
the notice of astronomers. These facts appear to warrant 
the supposition that comets grow fainter until they finally 
disappear. Halley’s comet was last seen In 1835. Annualre 
du Bureau des Longitudes, pour 1835. See, also, a paper 
on this comet by M. de Font^coulant. 

f D. Vaissette, Hist, du Languedoc, t Iv, note xi. p. 117. 
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CHAPTER in. 

GOLD. — THE TREASURY. — THE TEMPLARS. 

“ Gold,” says Christopher Columbus, is an ex- 
cellent thing. With gold, one forms treasures. 
With gold, one does whatever one wishes in this 
world. Even souls can be got to Paradise by 
it 

The epoch to which we are come, must he con- 
sidered the advent of gold. We are coming in 
preHence of the god of the new world. — Philippe- 
le-Bel hardly ascends the throne before he removes 
the priests from his councils to install the bankers 
there +. 

Far be it from us to speak ill of gold. Com- 
pared with feudal property, with land, gold is a 
superior form of wealth. Of small compass, ex- 
changeable, divisible, easily handled and concealed, 
it is wealth subtilized — I was about to say, spi- 
ritualized. So long as wealth was immoveable, 

I man, bound and, as it were, rooted to the spot by 
it, had scarcely any mox*e space for movement than 
the mere soil over which he crawled. Qumfiiallip 
«■ Hftppiulpnfy pj) flm flail : tlie lap^ ^ook^aos- 
session of ‘the man . 1 1 is the reverse now-a-days :\ 
man carries off the land, concentrated and repre-l 
seated by gold. The docile metal subserves trails- 1 
actions of all kinds : facile and fluid, it adapts itself 
to every kind of circulation, commercial and ad- 
ministrative. Government, obliged to act rapidly 
on distant points, in a thousand different ways, 
finds the precious metals its most efficient agents. 
The sudden creation of a government at the be- 
l^inning of the fifteenth century, created a sudden 
And insatiable want of gold and silver. 

With Philippe-le-Bel is bom the monster, the 
I giant, — the exchequer ; thirsty, hungry, and sharp- 
Iset. It cries out as it is born, like l^belais’ Gara- 
gantua — meat, drink. This fearful infant, whose 
ravenous hunger cannot be satisfied, will, at need, 
eat flesh and drink blood. It is the Cyclops, the 
ogre, the devouring gargouUle of the Seine The 
grand council is the monster’s head ; its long 
claws are the parliaments ; its stomach, the cham- 
ber of accounts (Chambre des Comptes). The 
only food that can satisfy it, is precisely that 
which the people cannot provide it with. Trea- 
sury and people have but one cry — gold. 

See, in Aristophanes, how the bliud and inert 
Flutus is teazed by his worshippers. They prove 
to him, without any trouble, that he is the God of 
gods. All the gods give way to him. Jup^jter 
confi^ases that without him he would die of hun- 
ger §. Mercury quits his trade of God, enters 
Flutus’ service, turns the spit, au^ washes the 
dishes. 

This enthronement of gold in tlie place of God, 

* ColumbUB’s Letter to Fet-dinand and Isabella, after his 
fourth voyage. Navarette, Histoire, t, iii. p. 152. 

f Throughout his reign Philippe-le-Bel retained among 
his ministers the two Florentine bankers, Biccio and Mus- 
eiato, sons of Guido Franxesi. Slsmondi, Hist, des Fraoj^s, 
L vfli, p. 420. 

I I See, above, p. 126. 

• 5 *A^’ o5 vdp 6 nXowTor oStov nplaTO 

’AiroAwA* .... 

Artstoph. Plutus, v. 1174. 

See, also, verses 129, 136, 1152. and 1168—1169. 


is renewed in the fourteenth century. The diffi- 
culty is to draw out this lazy gold from the obscure 
nooks in which it slumbers. The history of the 
Oiesaurm would be a curious one, from the time 
that it kept itself buried under the dragon of 
Colchis, of the Hesperides, or of the Nibelungen ; 
from its sleep in the temple of Delphos, and in the 
palace of Persepolis. Alexander, Carthage, Rome 
waken and rouse it *. In the middle age it has 
fallen into its ancient slumber — hut, in the churches, 
where, to secure its better rest, it takes a sacred 
foi*m ; cross, cope, or reliquary. Who will bo bold 
enough to drag it thence ; who clearsighted enough 
to descry it in the earth in vvbieh it loves to bury 
itself 1 What magician will evoke, will profane 
this sacred thing, which is worth all things, this 
blmd omnipotence which gives nature + I 

The middle age cannot so soon attain the great 
modern idea — man can create wealth; which he 
does, by changing a worthless material into a 
costly object, and gifting it with the wealth which 
he has in himself, that of form, of art, of an intelli- 
gent will. At first he sought wealth less in form 
than in matter ; and he fell desperately on this 
matter, tonneiited nature with a furious love, asked 
her — all that one asks the beloved object, for life, 
for immortality J. But, despite the marvellous 
fortunes of the Lullys and Flamels, the gold, so 
often found, only showed itself to take to flight, 
ever leaving the bellows-blower out of breath : it 
fled, melted away without pity, and melted with it 
the blower’s substance, his soul, his life, staked at 
the bottom of the crucible §. 

• Each of the great revolutions of the world has been 
marked by a sudden influx of gold. The Phoceans draw it 
out of the temple of Delphi ; Alexander out of the palace of 
Persepolis ; Rome forces it out of the hands of the last of 
Alexander’s successors ; and Cortes wrenches it from Ame- 
rica. Each of these periods, too, is marked by a sudden 
change, not only in the price of provisions, but in ideas and 
manners as well. But, however violently gold may be 
dragged into Europe, it is also strangely attracted elsewhere. 

It has its flux and reflux. Asia, whatever we may do, calls 
it back to herself. Rome paid her, in tributes to luxury, 
more than its tax-gatherers forced away. In our time, as 
eastern Asia will only take gold in exchange for her mer- 
chandise, the gold which England pumps out of Europe or 
America, is gradually buried in Asia. American piastres, 
melted into Louis, Napoleons, and sovereigns, are fated to 
end in gilding the pagodas and idols of China and Japan. 
See M. Ampere’s article on M. Abel Remusat, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1833. 

t (The original is “ cette toute-puissance aveugle qui 
donne la nature” — should it be que, “given or yielded by 
nature?”) Translator. 

J The ultimate object of alchemy was not so much to find 
gold as to obtain pure gold, potable gold, the beverage of | 
immortality. The wonderful tale went round of a Sicilian 
herdsman, who, having found, buried in the earth, in king 
William’s time, a flask of gold, drank the liquor, and was 
I restored to youth. Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 469. 

5 Some made it their boast that they had not blown for 
nothing. Raymond Lully, so run the traditions of the 
alchemists, crossed over to England, and made six millions 
of gold in the tower of London : It was coined into rose 
nobles, which are tfili called Ragmoad’s nobles. It is said 
in the Uliimatum Testamentum, published under his name, 
that he, at one operation, converted fifty thousand pounds’ 
weight of mercury, lead, and tin into gold.— Pope John 
XXII , to whom Pagi attributes a treatise on The Art of 
Transmutation, tells in it that at Avignon he had trans- 
muted 200 ingots, each weighing a quintal, that is to say. 



The Jew, the true 
alchemist. 


ALCHEMY, SORCERY ; THE JEW. 


His hour of triumph over 
the Christian. 
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The unhappy wretch, abandoning now all hope in 
human power, denied himself and renounced him- 
self, soul and God. He evoked ill — the devil. 
King of the subterranean abysses, the devil was 
beyond doubt the king of gold. See at Notre- 
Dame de Paris, and on so many churches besides, 
the melancholy representation of the poor man 
who gives his soul for gold, who enfeoffs himself 
to the devil, kneels before the Beast, and kisses 
the velvet paw 

The devil, persecuted along with the Manicheana 
and the Albigeois, and, like them, expelled from 
the towns, lived then in the desei-t. He ])ranced 
over the heath with Macbeth’s witches. Witch- 
craft, the disgusting abortion of the old conquered 
religions, had, however, the merit of being an 
appeal, not only to nature, like alchemy, but to 
will ; it is true, to bad will, to the devil. It was 
an ill mode of industi-y, which, unable to extract 
from will the treasures that it contains by its 
alliance with nature, essayed to gain by violence 
and crime what labour, patience, and intelligence 
alone can give. 

In the middle age, he who knows where gold i8,V 1 
the true alchemist, the true witch, is the Jew ; or* 
the demi-Jew, the Lombard*. Tlie Jew, the un- 
clean man, the man who can touch neither food! 
nor woman, but both must be burnt, the man bonil 
for insult, and on whom the whole world spits f, is/ 
the man to be applied to. 

Foul and prolific nation, endowed beyond all 
others with the multiplying force, with the force 
which engenders, which fecundates at will Jacob’s 
sheep or Shylock’a sequins ! During the whole of 
the middle age, persecuted, expelled, recalled, they 
were the indispensable intermediaries between the 
exchequer and its victim, between the doer and 
the sufferer, pumping out gold from below, and 
pouring it out above into the king’s hands with 

frightful grimaces J But some of it always 

stuck by them Patient, indestructible, they 

have conquered by lastingness §, They have re- 


20,000 pounds’ weight of gold. Was this his way of ac- 
counting for the enormous wealth heaped up in his cellars ? 
— However, they were compelled to grant to each other 
that this gold, which they obtained in quintals, had nothing 
of gold but the colour. 

• As regards usury, the Jews are said only to have 
Imitated the Lombards, their predecessors. Muratori, 
Antiquit. vL 371. 

t At Toulouse, they had their ears boxed three times a 
year, to punish them for having formerly delivered up that 
city to the Saracens ; they claimed relief from this degrada- 
tion from Charles the Bald, but unsuccessfully. — At Beziers, 
they were pelted with stones all Easter week. They pur- 
chased exemption from this, in IlGO. (See Castel, Memoires 
du Languedoc, 1, iii. p. 523.)— In the reign of PhUip-Augut- 
t\is, they began to wear the badge of yellow (la rouelU 
jaune), which was rendered obligatory on all Jews through- 
out Christendom by the council of Lateran (Canon (58). 

I They were often the subject of treaties between lords. 
It is enacted in an ordinance of 1230, "that none in om 
kingdom shall retain another baron's Jew ; wherever anj 
one shall find his Jew he may seize hhn as his slave {tan- 
guatn proprium servum), however long he may have live< 
on the lands of another lord.” It is clear, indeed, from thi 
Establishments that the moveables of the Jews belonged 
the barons. Gradually, the Jew became the king’s owi 
like coin and other fiscal rights. 

5 Fattens, quiaieternus (Patient, because eternal) 

It is customary for the Jews to place themselves in the 


solved tlie problem of volatilizing riches ; and 
made freedmen by the invention of bills of exchange, 
they arc now free, they are masters ; from buffets 
to buffets they are now on the tliroue of the 
world *. 

To force the poor man to apply to the Jew, to 
induce him to approach his small, sombre, infamous 
dwelling, to contpel him to speak to that man who, 
it is said, crucifies little children f, no less a power 
is needed than the horrible pi’cssure of tlie ex- 
chequer. Between the exchequer, which seeks his 
marrow and his blood, and the devil, who seeks his 
soul, he will repair to the Jew' as a medium. 

When, then, he had exhausted his last resource, 
when his bed was 8«dd, when his wife and children, 
lying on the bare ground, shook with fever or cried 
out in agony, then, with drooping head, and bowed 
more than if he hud his load of wood on his back, 
he slowly turned his steps towards the hateful 
house, and stood long at the door ere he knocked. 
The Jew, having carefully opened the small wicket, 
a dialogue ensued, a strange and a perplexing out?. 
What says the Christian ? In the name of God I 
Thy God — the Jew has killed him 1 For pity’s 
sake I What Christian ever pitied a Jew ? Words 
are of no avail here : a pledge is the only lan- 
guage understood. What has he to give, who 
has nothing ? The Jew will speak him mildly — 
" My friend, in obedience to the ordinances of our 
lord the king, I lend neither upon bloody dross 

nor ploughshare J No, the only pledge 1 

require is yourself. T am not your brother, iny 
law is not tlie Christian law. It is a more ancient 
law — in partes secanto. Your flesh shall bo an- 
swerable. Blood for gold, as life for life. A pound 
of your flesh which I am about to feed with my 
money, only a pound of your fair flesh § 1 ” The 

way of each new pope, and present to him a copy of their 
law. Is this homage, or a reproach from the old law to the 
new, of the mother to the daughter?—" On the day of his 
coronation, pope John XXIII. rode, wearing his papal 
mitre, from street to street, In the city of Bologna the Fat, 
making the sign of the cross, even over the street in which 
the Jews dwelt, who offered him a copy of their law, which 
he took with his own hand— then, after looking at it, he 
soon threw it behind him, saying, ' Your law is good, but 
ours is better than it,’ And, on setting out again, the Jews 
followed him, presumptuously trying to confute liim, and 
all the trappings of his horse were torn ; and the pope scat- 
tered money in all the streets which he passed through, 
to wit, pennies called Horence quatrins and mailles; and, 
before and behind ''him, rode two hundred men at arms, 
each with a leathern mace in his hand, with which they 
battered the Jews in a manner delightful to behold.” 
Mdfstrelet, H. 315, ann. Htiii. 

* In October, 1834, I saw the following notice In an 
English paper— " Little business was done on the Stock 
Exchange to-dw, it being a holyday with the Jews.”- But 
they have not Aly the superiority in wealth. One would 
be tempted to grant them a far higher one, when we see 
that the greater number of the men who now do most 
honour to Germany are converted Jews. 

t See the Ballads published by M. Prancisque Michel. 

I Ordonn. i. 36. 

§ Shakspeare, The Merchant of Venice, act I. scene 3. 
" Let the forfeit be nominated for an equal pound of your 
fair flesh, to be cut and taken, in what part of your body 
pleaseth me.” — About thirty years since, Sir Thomas Munro 
bought at Calcutta a manuscript containing the original 
story of the pound of flesh, fkc. Only, instead of a (.'liris- 
tian, it is a Mussulman whose life Is sought by the Jew. 
See Asiatic Journal. 
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Terms on which Philip ( a. d 
secures hi s election . \ 1 305 . 


gold lent by the murderer of the Son of man can 
only be a murderous, anti-human, anti-divine gold, 
or, to use the language of the time, Anti~Ckrigt. 
Here we have gold Anti~Chrlst ; just as Aristo- 
phanes has showed us in Plutus the Anti-Jupiter. 

phosecution of the templars. 

This Anti-Christ, this Anti-God, will rob God, ! 
that is to say, the Church — the secular church, or 
the priests and the pope ; and the regular church, 
or the monks and Templars. 

By the scandalously sudden death of Benedict 

i XI., the Church falls into the hands of Philippe- 
le-Bel ; enabling him to make a pope of his own, 
to draw the papacy out of Rome, and to bring it 
into France, in order to make it work in this gaol 
for his advantage, to dictate to it lucrative bulls, 
open up and work infallibility, and turn the Holy 
Ghost into a scribe and publican to the house of 
France. 

After Benedict’s death, the cardinals had shut 
themselves up in conclave at Perugia. But the 
two parties, the Gallican and Aiiti-Gallican, were 
so equally balanced that neither could carry the 
day. The townsmen in their haste, in their Italian 
impatience and furie to have a pope elected at 
Penjgia, could hit upon no other scheme than that 
of starving out the cardinals. It was at last agreed 
that one of the two parties should fix upon three 
candidates, out of whom the other party was to 
make its choice. It fell to the French party to 

1 choose ; and they elected a Gascon *, Bertrand de 
Gott, archbishop of Bordeaux. Bertrand had pre- 
viously shown himself hostile to the king ; but he 
was known to love his own interest above all other 
things, and there was iitUe doubt of his being soon 
brought over. 

Philippe, informed of every thing by his cardi- 
nals, and fortified with their letters, gives a meet- 
ing to the future pope in a forest, near St. Jean 
D’Angely. Villani describes the particulars of 
this interview as if he had been present at it j his 
narrative is of cutting simplicity : — 

" They heard mass together, and mutually swore 
secresy. The king then began to parley with him 
in fair terms, in order to reconcile him with Charles 
of Valois. He went on to say, ‘ See, Archbishop, 
I have it in ray power to make thee pope, if I will, 
and it is for this that I have come to meet thee ; 
for if thou givest me thy word to do me six favours 
which I shall ask of thee, I will secure thee this 
dignity, and here are the proofs that I have the 
power.’ On this, he showed him the letters and 
missives from both colleges. The Gascon, fuUi of 
covetousness, seeing thus all of a sudden that it 
depended altogether on the king to make him 
pope, threw himself, out of his wi,s with joy, at 
Philippe’s feet, and said—* My lord, 1 now see that 
thou lovest me more than all others, and wishest 
to return me good for evil. It is thine to com- 
mand, mine to obey ; and thou idialt find me ever 
willing.’ The king raised him, kissed his mouth, 
and said — * The following are the six special 
ikvours I have to ask of thee : firstly, that thou 
wilt thoroughly reconcile me with the Church, and 
issue my pardon for my error in arresting pope 

* (Ai a ClJiioon. he was a subject of the king of ^England. 
He had been an ilh-t of fionlface’s.) TaAasi.ATOR. 


Boniface ; secondly, that thou wilt restore me and 
mine to the privilege of the communion table ; 
thirdly, that thou wilt grant me the tenths of the 
clergy of my kingdom for five years, to contribute 
towards the expenses I have been at in my war 
with Flanders ; fourthly, that thou wilt anathe- 
matize the memory of pope Boniface ; fifthly, that 
thou wilt restore to the dignity of cardinal master 
(messer) Jacobo and master Piero della Colonna, 
and fully reinstate them, and in the ci’eation of 
new cardinals remember certain friends of mine. 
As to the sixth favour and promise, I reserve it 
for another time and place, for it is a great and 
secret thing The archbishop bound himself to 
do all these things by an oath on the eucharist, 
and gave, moreoyer, his brother and two nephews 
as hostages. The king, on his side, promised and 
swore that he would get him elected pope 

Philippe-le-Bel’s pope, publicly admitting his 
|State of dependence, declared his intention of being 
(crowned at Lyons (Nov. 14, 1305). This corona- 
Uioii, with which the captivity of the Church began, 
[was fitly solemnized. A wall, covered with lookers 
on, falls down as the procession is passing, hurts 
the king and kills the duke of Brittany. The pope 
was thrown down, and the tiara fell from his head. 
Eight days afterwards, at a banquet given by the 
1 pope, a quarrel arises between his people and 
those of the cardinals, and a brother of his is 
slain. 

The disgraceful bargain became public, Clement 
Ipaid ready money. He paid in what was not his, 
jpy exacting tithes from the clergy : tithes for the 
king of France ; tithes for the count of Flanders, 
that he may redeem his engagements to the king ; 
tithes for Charles of Valois, to supply him with the 
means of a crusade against the Greek empire. A 
strajnge motive was advanced for this crusade : the 
poor empire, according to the pope, was weak and 
unable to secure Christendom against the infidels. 

Having paid, Clement thought he was quits, and 
had only to enjoy as purchaser and proprietor, to 
use and abuse. Just as a baron made progresses 
(faisait cfievauchee) round his domains, in order 
to keep in exercise his rights of lodging and pur- 
veyorship, Clement took a tour through the Church 
of France. From Lyons he bent his course towards 
Bordeaux ; but taking Ma 9 on, Bourges, and Limo- 
ges by his way, in order to plunder a larger extent 
of country. On he went, consuming and devouring, 
from bishopric to bishopric, with a whole army of 
familiars and servants. Wherever this swarm of 
locusts alighted, the place was left clear. With 
his rancorous feelings, as.>formerly archbishop of 

* (Dupuy positively refers this sixth condition to the 
condemnation of Boniface. Sismondi refers it to the elec- 
tion of Charles of Valois to the imperial crown. Others 
incline to make it relate to the suppression of the Templars.) 
Translator. 

t G. Villani, 1. vUI. c. 80, p. 417.— The feeling of the 
time is well represented in the burlesque verses quoted by 
Walsingham — 

Ecclesise navis titubst, regni quia clavis 

Errat. Rex, Papa, facti sunt unica cappa. 

Hoc faciunt, 4o, de$, Pilatus hie, alter Herodes. 

Walsingh. p. 456, ann. 1306. 

(The hark of the Church staggers, because the key of the 
kingdom wanders. King and pope are become one cap (or 
hood). They play at ‘ ca’ me, ‘ ca’ thee— the one, Pilate; the 
other, Herod.) 


_1 
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Bordeaux, he deprived Bourgeaof its primacy over 
the capital of Guyejme, and lodged himself with 
his enemy, the archbishop of Bourges, like a tax- 
gatherer’s bailitf or kitchen grub (comme un gar- 
nissaive; on mangeur d’oflBce) *. And here he 
lodged after such a sort, that he left him utterly 
ruined ; and the primate of tfic Aquitaines would 
have perished cf hunger, had he not come to the 
cathedral among his canons to receive his share of 
the Church’s allowance f. 

Of all Clement’s robberies, the largest share 
went to a woman who sacked the pope, as he did 
the Church. The lovely Brunissende Talleyrandi 
de Perigord was the true Jerusalem who absorbed 
the money intended for the crusade; and cost himJ 
it is said, more than the Holy Land. ^ 

Clement was soon to be cruelly disturbed fromt 
this pleasing enjoyment of the goods of the Church^ 
The tithes in pcrapective did not satisfy the actual 
wants of the royal treasury. The pope gained 
time by handing over the Jews to him, and autho- 
rizing him to seize them. Not one, it is said, es- 
caped. Not content with selling their goods, the 
king took it upon himself to pursxie their debtors, 
averring that their books were sufficient proofs of 
debt, and that a Jew’s hand writing was enough 
for him. 

The Jew not yielding enough, Philippe fell backi 
on the Christian. He again altered the coin, in-? 
creasing the nominal value, and diminishing thel 
weight — so with two livres, he paid eight. But® 
when he had to receive, he would only take a third 
of the sum in his own coin ; thus committing two 
bankruptcies in an inverse sense. All debtors 
profited by the occasion ; and innumerable quarrels 
arose out of this money of different values, though 
the .same denomination. It was a Babel, where 
none understood the other. The only thing infc 
which the people agreed (take notice, there is aa 
people now), was to revolt. The king look shelter! 
in the Temple. Here they would have followed him^ 
liad they not amused themselves by the way with\ 
plundering the house of Etienne Barbet, a financier ; 
who bore the odium of having recommended tlie*^ 
alteration of the coin. Here the revolt gtao|>ad 
and the king had some hundreds bl men hung oiil 
the trees boi’dering the roads round Paris. His* 
alarm led him to propitiate the nobles ; to whom 
he restored the privilege of judicial combat, or, in 
other words, the right of impunity. This was a 
blow to kingly authority. The king of the le|^ts 
renounced the law, in order to recognize the deci- 
sions of force : a sad and doubtful position in legis- 
lature as well as in finance. Driven from the 
church to the Jews, from the latter to the com- 
munes, from the Flemish communes he fell back 
on the clergy. 

The least used of all Philippe’s treasures, his 
patrimony to draw upon, the funds on which he 
could count, was his pope. If he had bought 
this pope, and had fattened him on theft wd rob- 
bery, it was not, not to make use of him, but to 

* These terms were synonymous in the lan^age of the 
day. 

t (In the original—" recevoir aux distributions ecclf sias- 
tiques la portion congrue." The " portion congrue ” was 
the allowance that the owner of the great tithes was obliged 
to give the parish priest for his subsistence.) TnANsnATon. 
— Contin. G. de Nangis, ad ann. 1305. 


turn hipi to account, to levy upon him, like the 
Jew, a pound of flesh from whatever part he ! 
chose. i 

He possessed an infallible instrument for press- 
ing and squeezing the pope, an all-powerful bug- 
bear, to wit, the condemnation of Boniface VIII., 
which was to ask the papacy to cut its own throat. 
If Boniface were a heretic and a mock pope, then 
all cardinals of his creation were mock cardinals, 
Benedict XI. and Clement, elected by them, were, 
in their turn, mock and illegal popes, and not only 
they, but all those whom they had appointed or con- 
firmed to ecclesiastical dignities, and not only these 
appointments of theirs, but their public acts of 
every kind. The Church would have been en- i 
meshed in interminable illegality. On tlie other 
hand, if Boniface were true pope, as such he was 
infallible ; his sentences would hold good, and 
Philippe-le-Bel would remain a condemned man. j 

Hardly was he enthi-oned before Clement had tOj 1 
hear the sharp and imperious requisition of Nogareti 
enjoining him to pursue the memory of his prede4 
cessor. Hardly was the bargain concluded, beforoj 
the devil demanded his payment. The servitudol 
of the sold man begun ; his soul, once fagoted by 
the bonds of injustice, and having received thei 
curb and bit, was to be wantonly ridden, even up 
to damnation. 

Rather than thus kill the papacy in point of 
Clemen t preferred delivering it up in point of 
fact. He cheated twelve cardinals devoted to the* 
king, in one batch : the two Colonnas, and t«>n{ 
Frenchmen or Gascons. These twelve, joined to 
those who remained of the twelve of the same 
party, whom Celestine had been surprized into | 
creating, secured the king the election of popes to j 
all futurity. fn|>mi?nt ^^|>us placed the J-htmey j 
P hilippe’s hands : an enormous concession, W’hich, 
however, did n^ suffice him. 

He thought to soften his master by going a sttjp 
further. He revoked Boniface’s bull Clericw ImcoSj 
which closed the purse of the clergy to the king* 
The bull Unam Sanctam contained the gloriousi 
and sublime expression of the Pontifical supremacy! 
Clement sacrificed it ; and this was not enough. ' 

He was at Poitiers, uneasy, and sick in body 
and in mind. Philippe-le*Bel visited him there ; 
and with fresh demands in his mouth. The king 
requii ifid.' a sweeping confeiiMJAUoo ; th^t of the 
riiwiest of the^jeligioii s orde rs^ the order of, tlic 
TCThDreI! .”T]ie~ pope, hemmed in between two dan- 
gers, endeavoured to divert him from his purpose, 
by heaping on him all the favours in the power of 
the holy see. He helped his son, Louis Hutin 
{<lie Quarrelsome), to establish himself in Navarre ; 
and appointed his brother, Charles of Valois, leader 
of the crusade. And, lastly, he endeavoured to 
secure hin^elf the protection bf the house of 
Anjou, by releasing the king of Naples from an 
enormous sum he was indebted in to the Church, 
canonizing one of his sons, and awarding the other 
the throne of Hungary* 

Philippe was ev(^ ready to receive : but did 
not relax his hold. He besieged ^he pope with 
charges agtunst the Temple; and even found in 
Clement’s own house a Templar to accuse his 
order. In 1306, the unhappy pope excuses him- 
self from receiving commissioners whom the king 
was about to despatch to him to bring him to a 
decision, on the following childish pretext: *^By 




Origin and rale of 
the Templars, 


THE TEMPLE. 


Their valour, zeal, and 
services. 


the advice of our pliysicians, we intend* in the i 
beginning of September to take some preparatory I 
drugs, and then a pur^e, which, according to the | 
said physicians, will, with God’s aid, be very use- 
ful to us 

He would have gone on for ever with these frivo- 
lous evasi>ns, had he not suddenly learnt that the 
king was an'esting Templars in every direction, 
and that hk confessor, a Dominican monk and 
grand inquisitor of France, was proceeding against 
them without waiting for h^. authorization. 

What, then, was the Temple — let us essay 
briefly to describe it. 

The T emplc T r.t 

.tihilllifippnpled gnailor, 

whj5dLMlIjgB£gJia^ namfi.t ; a ihkd of jh e 

P^aris of that oa v. In the shadow m the T^ple, 
nTitflinSerite powerful protection, lived a swarm 
of servitors, familiars, affiliated members, and also 
criminals — the houses of the order having the right 
of asylum : a right of which Philippe-le-Bel had 
himself taken advantage in 1306, when he was 
pursued by the revolted populace. There still 
remained at the epoch of the Revolution a memo- 
rial of this royal ingratitude, in the large tower 
with four turrets, built in 1222 ,* and which was 
the prison of Louis XVI. 

The Parts Temple wtis the centre of the order, 
its treasury ; and the chapters-general were held 
|there. All the provinces of the order were its 
Idepcndencies' — Portugal, Castile and Leon, Aragon, 
iMajorca, Germany, Italy, Apulia and Sicily, Eng- 
lland and Ireland. In the North, the Teutonic 
order was an offshoot of the Temple ; just as in 
Spain other military orders were formed out of its 
ruins. The large majority of the Templars werel 
French, particularly the grand masters ; and th^ 
knights went by their French designation of Fr^res 
du Temple (Brothers of the Temple), in several 
tongues, as Frieri dd Tempno, in Italy, in Greece, 
^plptot row TtfiirXovX' 

Like all the inilimry nrderB. thtti,n£.ilia,.TftninlPi 


derived its origin from Citeaux ; and 
the reformer of Citeaux, g%m^ the kmghts their 
enthusiastic and severe imewith the same pen 
with which he wrote his commentary on the Song 
of Songs. 

I b attle, ^vei^ wiffi pne to thr ee ; never to ask quarten 
or to give ransom, not so muok as a piece of wall m 
inch land. They had no rest to nope for ; an^ 
were not allowed to pass into less rigid orders §. 

" Go happy, go in peace,’’ said to 

them ; ** drive out with stout heart the enemies ol 
the cro^ of Christ, well assured that neither ij 
life nor in death ye will be beyond the love of God, 
in Christ Jesus* In the hour of danger, repeat to 


• Baluxe, Acta Vet. ad Pap. Av. p. 75, 76 Quae- 

dam pneparatoiia sumere, et poetmodum purgationem acei- 
pero, quae secundum praedietoram physicorum Judicium, 
auctore Domino, valde utilia nobis exit. 

i TKe Cotiifur# (inclosure?) of the Temple, contiguous to 
that of St. Gervris, compris^ almost the whole domain of 
tM Templars, whkh extended along the street of the Tern- 
rie, f^om the street St Croix, or from near the street de ia 
vtrrerie, to bejrond the walla, the fosses, and the gate of the 
Temple. Bauval, t i. p. 72. 

I Siamondi, Eep. Ital. t. Iv. p. 265. Pachymer, Hist. 
Aodronfe. h V. o. 12, t. xlll. p. 235. 

I Bupoy, Preuvet, p. 115. 


.yourselves the words, * dead, see.. axAjje 

Lord's .* .... Glorioua^aa. conquo unrsr hnppy ’V** 

1 marty rs 

Here is his rough sketch of the Templar : — 

" Locks close shorn, shaggy hair, begrimed with 
dust ; black with iron, weather-beaten, and sun- 
burnt They love fiery and swift chargers, 

'but not adorned, tricked out, caparisoned 

The pleasing feature in this crowd, in this torrent 
ever flowing towards the Holy Land, is that you 
see there only villains and reprobates. Christ 
erects his enemy into a champion ; of the pei’se- 

cuting Saul, he makes a holy Paul ” Then, 

in an eloquent itinerary, he leads the penitent 
warriors from Bethlehem to Calvary, from Naza- 
reth to the Holy Sepulchre +. 

k The soldier has glory, the monk rest : the Tem- 
lar abjured both. His life combined the hardest 
ortions of their lot — danger and abstinence. 
tThe grand business of the middle age was the 
iHoly War, the crusade : the ideal of the senti- 
ment seemed realized in the order of the Temple. 
It was the crusade become fixed and permanent ; 
the noble image of that spiritual crusade, of that 
mystic war which the Christian wages to the hour 
of his death with his internal foe. 

Associated with the Hospitallers in the defence 
(of the holy places, they differed from them in war’s 
^eing more particularly the object of their institu- 
ftion X- Both performed the greatest public services. 
What a blessing to the pilgrim who travelled on 
the dusty road from Jaffa to Jeinisalem, and who 
fancied every moment that the Arab brigands 
were upon him, to meet one of these knights and 
recognize the sign of succour in tlie red cross on 
the white cloak of the Templar. In battle, the two 
ordere took by turns the van and the rear — those 
who had newly taken the cross and were unaccus- 
tomed to Asiatic warfare, being stationed between 
them. The knights surrounded and protected 
them, as one of them proudly remarked, as a mother 
did her child §. Zeal was in general but badly 
requited by these temporary auxiliaries ; who were 
rather in the way of the knights than of use to 
them. Arriving full of pride and fervour, and 
certain of a miracle’s being wrought expressly in 
their favour, they were constantly breaking truces, 
dragging the knights into useless dangers, pro- 
voking battle, and would then take their departure, 
leaving them to bear the whole brunt of the war, 
and with complaints of having been badly sup- 
ported by them. The Templars composed the 
vanguard at Mansourah, when that young madman, 
the count of Artois, would continue the pursuit, 
against their advice, and enter the town : they 
followed him out of a sense of honour, and were all 
slain. 

It had been thought, and reasonably, that enough 
could never be done for so devoted and useful an 
order ; and the amplest privileges had been heaped 
upon them. First and foremost of these was their 
right to be judged by the pope alone. So distant a 
judge, and placed on so high an eminence, was 
seldom appe^ed to. Thus, the Templars became 


* S. Bernard, Exhort, ad Militea Tempi!, i. &U — 560. 
t ” Vita eat militia super terram" (Life is a warfare upon 
earth). 

t See, ftirther on, the letter of Jacques Molay. 
i Sicut mater infantem. Dnpny, Preuves, p. 179. 
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ITS DOCTRINES AND CEREMONIES. 


connected with 
the Temple. 


judges in iheir own causes. They were allowed, 
Iboo, to be 'witnesses in the same : so perfect was 
the trust reposed in their honour. They were 
prohibited firom muting their commandertes at 
the solicitation of king or noble ; and were exempt 
from all castomsy toll, and tribute. 

All were naturally desirous of participating in 
I such privileges. Innocent III. himself sought to 
be affiliated to the order : and Pliilippe-Ie'Bel 
asked it in vain. 

But, though the order had not possessed such 
' great and magnificent privileges, men would have 
; crowded to enter it. The Temple had an attraction 
; of mystery and of vague terror for the mind. The 
ceremony of reception took place in the churches 
of the order, at night, and with closed doors — the 
inferior brethren being carefully excluded. It was 
said that if the king of France had found his wayj 
i», he would never have found it out. 

The form of reception was borrowed from the 
fantastical dramatic rites, f rom the mystteripjt with 
which t he aneiep <^^ 5»lnirfth-di/i.nnl.fcar fn^opgalnpA 
ho ly th^i^g fl. The candidate was introduced as ^ 
sinner, a bad Christian, a renegade. He denied,* 
after the example of St. Peter ; and the denial, in 
this pantomime, was expressed by an act* — that of 
I spitting on the cross. The order charged itselb 
[ with reh.abilitatiDg this renegade, and raising himj 
j the higher in proportion to the depth of his 
Thus, in the festival of fools (Jatuorum), man 
offered the homage of his own imbecility and 
infamy to the Church which was to regenerate him. 
These sacred comedies, daily less understood, be- 
came, therefore, daily the more dangerous, and tlie 
more likely to scandalize a prosaic age, which saw 
only the letter, and bad forgotten the meaning of 
the symbol. 

Here was another danger. The pride of the 
Temple might suffer an impious equivoque to remain 
in these forms. The candidate might suppose that 
the order was about to reveal to him a higher 
religion than the Christianity of the multitude, and 
to open to him a sanctuary behind the sanctuary. 
The Temple was not a sacred name to Christians 
only. If it expressed to them the holy sepulchre, 
it suggested to Jews and Mussulmans the temple of 


• Further on, I explain my reoaons for comidering this 
point as beyonti doubt.— ProhaWy, the fburteenth centuiy 
saw only a suspicious singularity lu the adherence of the 
Templars to the idtcient symbptl^ traditions of the Cbur^ 
—for instance, in their predilection for the number three. 
The bad fltre# questions put to him before be was 

Introduced into the cb^ter. He asked three times for 
bread, water, and the fellowship of the order. made 
fAwevows. The knights observed <Aree grand fiists. They I 
took the sacrament lAree times a year. Alms were distri-f 
buted by all the houses of the order three times a week J 
They eat meat on tArse days of the week only. On faaf 
days, they were allowed to have three diffetent dished 
They womhipped the cross solemnly, three stated timet . 
year. Each swore not to turn h^ back on three enemtei . 
They flogged three times in full chapter, those who ha t 
deserved the chastisement, &c. *0* The same holds goo i 
of the charges brought against them. They were accuse 1 
of denying <Arw times, of spitting three &om on the cr« i 
{Ter abmegahant, et horriUH erudeHtate m in fheiem epm 
beatt ejue). Cireul. dc PhiihNhS'lb-Bri, du 14 fleptemlm 
isor. ‘*And they made him thrice deny the prophet, an t 
thrice spit upon the cMss.'* Instruct, de riaquisltetir Guif- 
laume de Paris. Bayn. p. 4. 


Solomon *. The idea of the Temple, higher and 
more general etili than tliat of the Clltirch, soared 
in some sort above all reli^ons. The Church had 
a date ; the Temple, none. Contempora^ wth all 
ages, it was as a symbol of the perpetuity of reli- 
rion. Even after the ruin of the Temolars, the 
Temple subsists, as a tradition at least, In the teach- 
ing of numeitius secret societies down to the Rosi- 
crucians and the Freemasons f. 

Tile Church is the house of Christ j the Temple, 
that of the Holy Ghost. The Gnostics diose for 
their grand festival, not Christmas or Easter, but 
Pentecost — the day of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. What remains may there have been of 
these ancient sects in the middle i^e ! Were the 
Templars affiliated to any of them! Questions 
such as these, notwithstanding the ingenious con- 
jectures of the modems, will ever remain obscure 
through want of data X- 

These esoteric doctrines of the Temple seem at 
once to covet the light, and concealment. W© 
fancy that we detect them either in the strange 
emblems sculptured on the fronts of some churches, 
or in the last epic cycle of the middle age, in those 
poems in which, chivalry, purified, is no mom than 
an Odj^ey — an heroic and pious voyage in search 
of the Graal § — the name given to the holy cup 
which received our Saviour’s blood, the mere sight 
of which prolongs life for five hundred years, which 
can be approached by children only without death’s 
being the consequerice, and round the Temple 
containing which, the Templiste, or knights of the 
Graal, watch all in arms. 

This more than ecclesiastical chivalry, tliis cold 
and too pure ideal which was the close of the 
middle age and its last reverie, was, by its very 
I loftiness, a stranger to the real, and inaccessible 
to the practical. Tlie Templist remained in the 
poems a figure shrouded in clouds, and approaohiug i 
the divine. The Templar buried himself in bru-l 
tality. V 

I would not be thought to ally myself with the 
persecutors of this great order. The enemy of the 
Templars, without wishing it, has washed themt 
white ; the tortures by which he wrung disgraeefulj 
cemfessions from them seem presumptive proofs ojf’ 
innocence. We are tempted to attach no credit big 
the self-accusations of wretches on the rack ; audl 
if there are stains, we are tempted to believe them” 
effaced by the flames of the fiery pile. 

Gi g»a . . fl O Bfo* s iA ii %> * 4 iOwever, 
obtained without the question or any torture. And 
even the veiy points which were not proved, ore 
not the less probable tb one who knows hnusan 

* Id some Englisli ntoaniDetits the order of the Tenqile 
is styled Mmtia Templi SalmmnU. MS, Biblioth. Cotto- 
nianee et BodleUba. Thdy are called Frairee HiUtia Sato-, 
menie in a charter of 1197. Buetmge, Rayn. p. 2. 

f PoMl^ly; the'Templani who escaped may have IbtiKided 
secret ao^ties. All these have disappeared in Scotland, 
with the exception of two. Now, it has h«^n observed that 
theuKMtt secret mysteries of freemasonry are believed to have 
emmiated firem Bcotlaod, and that the highest grades bear 
Scotch names. Bee Grouvelie, and the writers whom ho 
has followed, Hunter, Hotdenhawer, Nicolai, &c, 

X See Hammer, Htondre on Two Gnostic CofTers, p. i 
See, Hso, his Miinoire on the Hines of the East, with 
H. Raynouard'a reply. Michand, Hist, des Crohudes, ed. 
IS28, t. V. p. 57g. 

I Spe, above, p. 270. 
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310 SPIRITIJAL FALL OF THE TEMPLE. 


nftture, and who seriously revolves the situation of 1 
the order iu its latter days. j 

It was natural that relaxation from the severity 
of the rule should creep in among a body, half 
monks, half wari^rs, younger sons of the nobility, 
who sought adventures far from Christendom, often 
far from tne eyes of their chiefs, in the midst of the 
dangers of a war to the death, and of the tempta- 
tions of a burning climate, of a country of slaves, 
of the luxurious Syria. Pride and honour sup- 
ported them, as long as there was a hope of the 
Holy Land. Let us be gjrateful to them for having 
so protracted their resistance when their hopes so 
sadly vanished with each crusade, when every 
prediction was falsified, and the promised miracles 
were ever adioumed. Not a week passed without 
the bell of Jerusalem giving warning, that the 
Arabs were descried in the desolate plain j and it 
was always the Templars and Hospitallers who had 
to mount on horseback and sally forth from the 
walls .... At last, they lost Jerusalem : then, 
St. Jean d’ Acre. Worn-out soldiers, lost sentinels, 
can we wonder that in the evening of this battle, 
fought through two centuries, their arms dropped 
by their sides 1 

A fall, after great efforts, is ever a serious one. 

' The soul, which has soared so high in heroism and 
sanctity, falls heavily indeed on the earth .... 
Sick and fevered, it plunges into evil with a savage 
, hunger, as if to punish itself for having believed. 

Such would appear to have been the fall of the 
Temple. AdfiRufeggame 

. dn and st ^n. "Auer having soared from man to 
fG^jTtlurned from God to the beast Their pious 
love-feasts, and heroic fraternizations, covered 
filthy, monkish amours +. They concealed their 
infiuny, by plunging further into it. Pride found 
its account in this, too. A race, constantly repro- 
duced, without family or carnal generation, by 
election and the spirit, could make a show of its 
contempt for woman J — all suflRcient to itself, and 
loving nothing beyond itself. 

( As they did without women, so did they without 
priests ; sinning, and confessing among them- 
selves §. And they did, too, without God. They 


* Besides our popular saying of “ To drink like a Tem- 
plax,” tbe English had another—*' In his boyhood, the boys 
used to call out commonly and publicly to each other, ‘Take 
«m» of the Templar’s kiss.’ " Cone. Britann. p. 360. Evi- 
iAmte of the 34th witness. 


f The austere rule which the order received on its foun- 
dation, sounds on its fall like a fearful charge — “I,etnot 
the host’s house he without light, lest the enemy in the 

datk Let them sleep in their shirts and drawers. 

The brethren must never sleep without a light until the 
morning.” .... Actt of the Council of Troyes, 1128, Ap, 
Dup. Tempi. 92—102. 

f 8ee the Froeessus contra Templarios, MS. in the Bib- 
llothidue Boyale. What we dnd there in the Articles of 
the Exaininji^on with regard to their relations with women, 
ISiluwlMthemasIsrs mode frrothers and sisters of tho Tmpio 
.... Free. MS. folio 10, 11,) must be understood of its 
alRliieted members, who were of both sexes (see Oupny, 
29. 102) } but I do not rememher reading any confession 
point, even in the depositions moat liMtile to the 
Ofim. The confessions tare rather on a revolting crime. 

I The manner of holddtig a chapter and of tlm eetemony 
n|j||pejtdntiim* ABer the chapter, the meeter or whoever 
IMbl ifte ehnpfnr win say— My good lords and tnothere, 
li|i« jplvdett given by our chapter is on this wise : he Who 
luiv* taken the alms of the house wrongfully, or has 


tried eastern superstitions : Saracen magic. At 
first, symbolical, the denial became real. They 
abjured a god who did not give victory, treated 
him as a faithless ally who betrayed them, insulted 
him, spat upon the cross. 

The order itself, it would seem, became their 
god. They worshipped the Temple and the Tem- 
vplars, their chiefs, as living Temples ; and they 
symbolized by the filthiest and most disgusting 
ceremonies their blind devotion and complete aban- 
donment of will. The order, closing itself in on 
this wise, sank into a fierce worship of itself, into a 
The most eminently diabolical 
feature of the devil, is his worshipping himself. 

These, it will be said, are but conjectures. But, 
they proceed too naturally from numerous confes- 
sions obtained without recoui’se to torture ; parti- 
cularly, in England *. 

That this was the general character of the order, 
or that its statutes had become, in express terms, 
disgraceful and impious, I am far from affirming. 
Things of the kind are not committed to writing. 
Corruption invades an order by mutual and tacit 
connivance. The forms remain, but with a changed 
meaning, and perverted by a criminal interpreta- 
tion which no one openly acknowledges. 

But though all these infamous and impious things 
had been true of the whole order, this would not 
have been sufficient to have drawn down ruin 
upon it. The clergy would have screened and 
hushed up its abuses, ns they did so many other 
■ecclesiastical corruptions. The cause of the r uin 
oLthfr Temple^ jga£.Jhj&t it ^jwa 8 JiQ 0 .^h and" too 
Tliere was another andanStFSTESuse ; 
wTnch I will presently speak of. 

I In proportion as the furor of holy wars cooled 
Idown in Europe, and crusading became less popular, 
I greater gifts were showered on the Temple by way 
j[fof discharging the debt of conscience. The numbers 
affiliated to the order were numberless : a payment 
of two or three deniers yearly was all that was re- 
quired. Many made offering of all their property, 
and even of their persons. Two counts of Pro- 
vence made this wholesale offering of themselves. 
A king of Aragon (Alphonso-le-Batailleur-f', 1131- 
32,) left them liis Mngdom ; but the kingdom did 
not choose to be so willed away. 

The vast number of the Templars’ possessions 
may bo inferred from that of the estates, farms, 
and ruined strongholds, which still bear the name 
of Temple in our cities and provinces. They are 

kept back anything In his own name, shall have neither 
time nor pardon from our chapter. But all things that you 
shun to sa^/or thame of the flesh, or fear of the justice of the 
house, we pray God for his sweet mother’s sake to pardon 
you.” Conciles d’Angleterre, edit. 1787, U ii. p. 383,* 

* The filthiest evidence, and which would appear with 
most probability to have been dictated by torture, is that 
given by the English witnesses, who, however, were not 
subjected to it " After returning thanks, the chaplain of 
the order of the Temple would say to the brethren, ‘ Devil 
hum, you ’ (Diabolus comhmret Vos), or something of the 

kind And he saw the breeches down of one of Ihe 

brothers of the Temple, and him standing with his ikee to 
the west and his bank to the altar .... S59. And a 
crucifix was Slibwn him> and he was told that m he had 
before honoured, he should now revile and spit upon It; 
which he did. He was also tidd to let down his breeches 
and ttun his back on the amMfix ; which he did, with tears.” 
Ibhlem, m, col. 1 

t The Fighter. 
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said to have possessed more than nine thousand 
manors in Christendom ♦. In a single Siwtnish 
province, in the kingdom of Videntia, they had 
seventeen fortified places. They purchased the 
kingdom of Cyprus for ready money ; it is true, 
thw could not keep it. 

With such privileges, wealth, and possessions, it 
was very difticult to remain humble f. Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion said on his death-bed, “ I leave my 
avarice to the Cistercians, my luxury to the Gi'ey 
friars, and my pride to the Templars.^’ 

In default of Mussulmans, this restless and 
untameable militia waiTed on Christians. They 
warred on the king of Cyprus and the prince of 
Antioch. They dethroned the king of Jerusalem 
Henry II., and the duke of Cixiatia. They laic 
waste Thrace and Greece. All the talk of the 
crusaders who returned from Syria was of the 
treachery of the Templars and their league with 
the infidels They were notoriously in communi- 

cation with the Assassitis of Syria § ; and the shni-' 
larity of their costume witl^that of the Old Man of 
the Mountain was noticed with fear. They had 
received the Soidan in their houses, allowed the 
Mahommedans the exercise of their worship, and 
given the infidels warning of the arrival of Frede- 
rick II. 11. In their furious rivalries with the 
Hospitallers, they had even shot a flight of arrows 
into the Holy Sepulchre 51. It was said that they 
had slain a Mussulman chief who desired to turn 
Christian in order to escape from paying them 
tribute. 

The house of France, iu particular, thought itj 
had subject of complaint against the Templars.) 
They had slain Robert de Brienne at Athens ; had 
refused to contribute towai'ds the ransom of St. 
Louis ** ; and, lastly, they had declared for the 
house of Aragon against that of Anjou. , 

* Habent Templarii in Christianitate novein millia mane- 

riorum Math. Paris, p. 417. At a later period the 

1 Chronicle of Flanders gives them 10,500 manors. In the 
; seneschalship of Beaucaire, the order had bought, within 
forty years, to the value of 10,000 livres of yearly rental.— 
The priory of St Giles alone had fifty-four coinmanderies. 
Grouvelle, p. 196. 

t In their ancient statutes we read, Regula pauperum 
commilitonum Templi Salomonis (The rule of the poor fel- 
low-soldiers of the Temple of Solomon). Rayn. p 2. 

X “ And Acre, a city, they betrayed of their treachery.’* 
Chron. St. Denys, ap. Dupuy, p. 26, 

1 See Hammer, Hist, des Assassins. ! 

Dupuy, p, 5, 6. 

This animosity was pushed to such excess in the year 
1259, that a battle took place between them in which the 
Templars were hewn in pieces. Tlie writers of the time 
state that only one of them escaped. 

*♦ Joinville, p. 81, ap. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 163, 164. — 

*‘ Towards evening of the Sunday, the king’s servants, oc- 
cupied in payment of the ransom, sent him word they still 
wanted thirty thousand livres. .... I said to the king it 
would be much better to ask the commander and marshal 
of the Knights Templars to lend him the thirty thousand 
livres to make up the sum, than to risk his brother longer 
with such people. Father Stephen d’Outriconrt, master of 
the Temple, hearing the advice I gave the king, said to me, 

‘ Lord de JoiavRle, the counsel you give the king is wrong 
and unreasonable ; for you know we receive every Ikrtiiii^ 
on our oath ; and that we cannot make any payments but 
to those who give us their oaths in return.' the manhal 
of the Temple, thinking to satisfy the king, said, * give, 
don’t attend to the dispute and contentton of the lord de 
JoinviUe and eur commandeT. For it is, as he has said, we 

However, the Holy Laud had been definitively lost* 
in 1191, and the omsades were over. The knightal 

brought back into the heart of this drained 
kingdom, and under the eyes of a starving king, a 
monstrous treasure of a hundred and fifty uiousand 
golden florins, and ten mules* load of silveV*. 
What were they about to do in the midst of peace 
with such troops and such wealth i Would they 
not be tempted to create a kingdom for themselv^ 
in the West, as the Teutonic knights have done in 
Prussia, the Huspitaliers in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and the Jesuists in Pai’aguay f ? 
Had they joined the Hospitallers, no monarch in 
the world could have resisted them t . There was 
no state in which they did not possess forti’esses. 
They w'ere allied with all noble families, lu all, 
they were not, it is true, more thau fifteen thousand 
knights ; but they were experienced warriors in 
the midst of a population that, since the cessation 
of the wars of the barons with each other, had 
become disused to arms. They were admirable 
horsemen, who rivalled the Mamelukes, and were 
as intelligent, agile, and rapid, as the heavy feudal 
cavalry was cumbersome and inert. They w'ero 
seen proudly praiicing about in every direction on 
their beautiful Arab horses, each followed by a 
squire, a page, and an armed servitor, without 
counting black slaves. They could not vary their 
dress; hut they disjilayed costly weapons of eastoni 
manufacture, swords, of the finest temper, and 
gorgeously inlaid. 

They were conscious of their strength. The) 
English Templars had dared to say to Henry Ill.i 

You shall be king, as long as you shall be just 
a sjtying which, in their moutlis, was a threat. All 
this set Philippe- le-Bel on thinking. 

He bore a grudge to several of them for having) 
signed the appeal against Boniface only with re-l 
servation, sm6 protestationibug. They had refused 
to receive the king into their order ; and had sub- 
jected him both to refusal and to service on their part 
— a twofold humiliation. He owed them money | ; 

cannot dispose of any of the money entrusted to us, but for 
the means intended, without acting contrary to our oaths, 
and being perjured. Know, that the seneschal has ill- 
advised you to take by force, should we refuse you a loan ; 
but in this you will act according to your will. Should you, 
however, do so, we will make ourselves amends from the 
wealth you have in Acre.’ When I heard this menace flrom 
them to the king, 1 said to him, that if he pleased I would 
go and seek the sum, which he commanded me to do. I 
instantly went on board one of the galleys of the Templars, 
and, seeing a coffer of which they refused to give me the 
kefb, I was about to break it open with a wedge in the king’s 
name ; but the marshal, observing 1 was in earnest, ordered 
the keys to be given me.” JoinvUle, p. 182, 183, of Jolmes’i 
translation. 

♦ Audivit d«?j a Deiphlno praedicto quod cum magiater 
venit de ultra mare, portavit secum centum et quinquagln- 
ta millia florenorum aureorum et decern lummarlos onera- 
tos turronum grossorum. Arch, du Vatican, Rayn. p. fS, 

f These equally powerful orders were equrily a’tacked. 
The Livonian bishops brought fully as serious charges against 
the Teutonic knights. From the time of Jfohu XXII. to 
fliat of Innocent VI., the Hospitallers had to sustain simi- 
lar attacks. Tlie Jesuits were emshed by the like chaises, 
See Orouvelle, p. 220. 

i See further on.— In Spain, the Templars, Hospitallers, 
and knights of St. John had entered into a treaty of mutind 

1 protection against the king himself. Munter, p. 25. 
t 1 “ He haled the master of the order on account of bis 

- - .... ** _ 



TJi€ wealth of the order 
iempte Philip. 


CAUSES OF ITS RUIN. 


The Templars thrown otF their 
guard by their pride. 


tile Temple wae a kind of batik, just as the temples accidental cause of rivalry, must be added a fun- 
di antiquity often were * . . . . When, ill 1306, he damental cause of hate. The Templars we re 
ifoand an asylum with them against the fury of hb J the Dominicans, the li^endicants, were 


Ifound an asylum with them against the fury of hb j the Dominicans, the , 

insurgent people f, it no doubt gave him an oppor- imostly plebeians, although in their third order 
jtunity of adniirhig tlie treasures of the order. The |they reckoned illustrious laymen and even kings. 

Jknights were too confiding and too haughty to con- Among the Mendicants, as i— 

Waiany thing /rom him. PhiUppe-le-Bers counsellors, 1 


Among the Mendicants, as among the legists, 
PhiUppe-le-Bers counsellors, there existed a coni- 


It was a strong temptation for the king Hb mon feeling of malevolence, a leaven of levelling 
victory at Mons-eh-Puelle had ruined him. Already hate against the nobles, the men-at-arms, the 
compelled to surrender Guyenne, he had been also knights. The legists hated the Templars in their 
forced to let go his hold on Flembh Fbnders. ^b capacity of monks ; the Dominicans detested them 
pe cuniary dist r ess wi^ extr^ ne ; and yet he had to as men-at-arms, as worldly monks, in whom were 
rCpMTa tiuF agamsl^ wl^ Normandy had risen combined the profits of sanctity and the pride of 
up. So strong was the excitement of the people, military life. The order of St. Dominic, inquisi- 

( that -no--roceting of mor e than. ■h jta .pa i. wm a- was torial from its birth, might believe itself cousci- 
a UftWs d. The king~lindnnb other means of extri- eiitiously called upon to destroy in its rivals — 


So strong was the excitement of the people, 

( thai»JU»~-meciiiig„.of mor e than, ■fi jta. .pa i ; s<» n a ■ was 
ftUftwtrd. The king~lindnnb other means of extri- 


cating himself from this despemte state of afiairs, unbelievers, who were doubly dangerous from their 
than some sweeping confiscation. Now, having importing Saracen superstitions, and from their 
expelled. the Jews, the blow could only be struck connexion with the Western mystics who paid 
at the priests or the barons, or else at an order adoration to the Holy Ghost alone, 
appertaining to one or the other, but which for It has been erroneously affirmed that the blow 
this very reason, as belonging exclusively neither came unexpectedly *. *The Templars had ample 
to the one nor the other, would be defended by warning of it. But their pride destroyed them : 


appertaining to one or the other, but which for It has been erroneously affirmed that the blow 
this very reason, as belonging exclusively neither came unexpectedly *. *The Templars had ample 
to the one nor the other, would be defended by warning of it. But their pride destroyed them : 
neither. So far from it, indeed, the Templam were they always thought that it would not be dared, 
rather attacked by their natural defenders. The And, in fact, the king did hesitate. He had at 
monks peraecutod them. The barons, the greatest first tried indirect means. P’or instance, he liad 
nobles of France, gave in their written concurrence sought admission into the order. Had he been 


to the prosecution of the Templars. 

Philippe- le-Bel had been educated by a Domi- 
nican. His confessor was a Domiinean. The 
Dominicans had Jong .been on terms of friendship 


received, he would probably have made himself 
grand master, as Ferdinand the Catholic did of the 
military orders of Spain. He would have aj)plied 
the revenues of the Temple to his own uses, and 


with the Templara ; to sucli an extent, indeed, that the order would liave been preserved, 
theyliad bound themselves to solicit from every Since the loss of the Holy Land, and even before, 
dying person they should be called to confess, a the Templars had been given to underetand that 
legacy for the Temple §. But the two orders had it would be expedient for them to effect a union 
gradually become rivals. The Dominicans had a with the Hospitallers f. United with a more docile 
military order of their own, that of the Cktwlieri 
Ga^dinti II. which made iio great progress. To this y,,., 

fined to young men of family, who associated themselves by 
importunate solicitation of the money he had lent him for the style of Cavalteri Gaudmti — Les Freres Joypwjc— or the 


fined to young men of family, who associated themselves by 
importunate solicitation of the money he had lent him for the style of Cavalteri Gaudenli — Lee Frh-et Joyet/x^or the 
the marriage of his daughter, Isabella.” Thomas de la Joyous Brothers— for the defence of the injured, and the 
Moor, in Vita Eduard! II., ap. Baluze, Pap. Aven., not®, preservation of public tranquillity. They took vows of obe- 
p. 189.— The Temple had been used at various periods as a dience and conjugal chastity, and solemnly pledged them- 


place of security for the royal treasures. PhiHp-Augustus 
(a n. 1190) ordered that all his revenues, whilst he was 
beyond sea, should be taken to the Temple and locked in 
cofibrs, to which his agents were to have one key and the 


selves to the protection of' widows and orphans." Wad- 
dington. History of the Church, note to p. 387.) Trans- 


‘ They entertained gloomy presentiments. An English 


Templars another. Philip the Bold had all the public Templar, meeting a newly-admitted knight, accosted him 


savings deposited there. — The treasurer of the Templars 
. was styled Treasurer of the Temple and of the king, 
and even Treasurer of the king at the Temple. Sauval, ii 
87. 

• See Mltford’s History of Greece, 
t See, above, p. 313. 

t See, in Dupuy, a pamphlet probably addressed to 
Philip by his own orders, headed— Opinio cujusdam pruif^o- 


as follows ‘ Is our brother admitted into the ordeir?’ 
The latter replied in the affirmative. On which he went 
on to say, ‘ Should you sit on the top of the tower of St. 
Paul’s at London, you could not behold greater misery than 
will be your lot before you die.’ ” Concil. Brit. p. 387, 
col. 2. 

t This union had been proposed by the council of Saltz- 
bourg, held in 1272, and by several other ecclesiastical as- 


tis regi PhiUppo Ut regnum Hieros. et Cypri acquireret pro semblies. Bayn. p. 10. 

alteto flliorum suorum, ac de invasione regni JEgypti et de (The order of the Knights Templars was established in 
dispoaitione bonorum ordinis Templarioru||n (The counsel i! 118 by the patriarch of Jerusalem ; and originally consisted 
of a eertain wise man to king Philip to secure the king* ^f nine poor knights, who lived in community near the site 


dons of Jerusalem and of Cyprus for one of his sons, 
and respecting the invasion of the kingdom of Egypt and 


nrf the ancient Temple, and took on themselves the volun- 
tary obligation of watching the roads in the neighbourhood 


the disposal of the goods of the order of the Templars.) of the city, and of protecting the pilgrims from the insults 
—See, idso, Walsingham. — The Idea of applying their wealth of robbers and Infidels. 


*0 the service of the Holy Land was Raymond Lully’s. 
Balu«- 'hap. Avert. 

I Blitutes of the chapter-genfral of the Dominicans, in 
Grottvelle, p. 25. 

I See the history of this order by the Dominican Fede- 


Tlie order of St. John of Jemsalem, or the knights of the 
hospital, took its rise in the estiddishment of an HotpiUvm 
rr house of entertainment fbr pilgrims at Jerusalem, about 
he year 1048. This became a hospital annexed to a ehurcb, 
md when he took, lha.mt|: in 


fid, 1787. They profited, however, by the wealth of the 1 endowed R, erected R into a ztBgtoutjwdm, Jmd 


x many Templars went over to their order. Grou- 
velle, p. 116. 


(** Wiis order was founded about the year 1233, under the | duties. 


its confirmation, with a role for its dwervance flrom Rdiae. 
The brethren subsequently added military to their religious 


wards celebrated as 
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i order, the Temple would have offered little resist- 
ance to kingly power. 

They would not listen to the pn>po9ition. Jacques 
Molay, the grand master, a poor knight of Burt 
gundy, but an old and brave soldier, with bis laurels 
fresh from the last battles fought by the Christians 
in the East, replied, that it was true that St. Louis 
had formerly proposed a junction of “the two orders, 
but that the king of Spain had withheld his con- 
sent ; that for the Hospitallers to be received by 
the Templars they must largely reform themselves; 
that the Templars were more exclusively founded 
for purposes of war*. He concluded with these 
haughty words : — “ We find many desirous of de- 
priving the religious orders of their possessions, 
compared with those who seek to increase them. 
.... But if the proposed union of the two orders 
were to be effected, this i’eligion would become so 
strong and powerful that it would be able to defend 
its rights against the whole world f.’* 

Whilst the Templars were thus proudly resisting 
all concession, sinister rumours about them gained 
strength — partly, indeed, owing to their own im- 
prudence. One of the knights told Raoul de 
Presles, one of the most seriously- disposed men of 
the time — “ That in their chapter-general of the 
*order there was one thing so secret, that if for his 
misfortune any one saw it, were it the king of 
France, no fear of torments would prevent those 
forming the chapter from putting him to death, as 
they best might i:.” 

A newly-admitted Templar lodged a protest 
against the form of admission with the judge of the 
bishop’s court of Paris §. Another sought absolu- 
tion for it from a Franciscan friar, who enjoined 
him, as a penance, to fast every Friday for a year, \ 
without his shirt |1. A third, who belonged to the 
household of the pope, “ ingenuously confessed to ( 
him all the evil he had witnessed in his order, in 
presence of one of his cousins, a cardinal, who took 
down his deposition in writing on the spot^.” 

At the same time, ominous reports were spread 
of the terrible prisons into which the masters of tha 
order flung refractory members. One of th^ 
knights deposed, “ that an uncle of his had entered i 
the order healthy and light-hearted, with dogs and | 
falcons, and that in three days he was a corpse 
t he knights of Rhodes^ and then as the knights of Malta .) 
TaAjrstAToii. 

• Si unio fieret, multum oporteret quod Templarii laxa- 
rentur, vel Hospitalarii reatringerentur in plurihus. Et ex 

hoc possent animarum pericula provenire Religio 

hospi talar iorum super hospitalitate fundata est. Templarii 
veto super militia proprie sunt fundati. Dupuy, Preuves, 

p. 180. 

t Ibidem, p. 181. 

t Ibidem, p. 189.— Another said, “ Suppose that you were 
my Ihther and could be made grand master of the order, I 
would not have you enter it, seeing that we have three 
articles among ourselves, in our order (quia hahemus tree 
articulos inter nos, in nostro ordine), which none will ever 
know, save God, the devil, a»id we, brethren of the order." 
Evidence of the fifty- first witness, p. 361.— See the reports 
that were circulated of people who' had been put to death 
for having witnessed the secret ceremoniw of the Temple. 
CoQcil. Brit, it 361 . 

§ IJUpuy, Preuves, p. 207.— This is the first of the 1*0 
witnesses. Dupuy has mutilated the passage, flee the MS. 
in the Archives of the kingdom, K. 418. 

Ij Ihld. p. 241. f Dupuy, p. 13. 

Sanus et hilaris cum avibus et eanlbus, et tertla die 
sequeitG mortuus fuit. Cone. Brit. p. 36. 


These reports were greedily swallowed by the 
populace, who considered the Templars both too 
rich * and niggardly. Although the grand masterl 
in liis evidence boasts of the munificence of the 
order, one of the chaises against this wealthy 
corporation was, ** that it did not distribute fitting 
alms f.” 

Things were ripe. The..ldng invitej ihe-^randj| 
master and heads of the order to Paris ; cares sed^ 

them, loaded with favours, and lulleamemf 
to sleep. Tljs^^alked into tlie net ; like the Pro^ 
testants at the maiSicfe ofSCBariholomew, 

The king had just added to their privilege iJ:. i 
He had asked the grand master to stand godfathe^ \ 
to one of his children. On the 12th of October, 
Jacques Molay, together with twelve other personal I 
of high rank, had been named by him to hold the/ 
pall at the burial of his sister-in-law §. On thd 
13th he was arrested, together with the Imndreq 
and forty Templars who wei-e at Paris. Sixt^ 
were arrested, the same day, at Bcaucaire ; nndl 

then, a host of others throughout the kingdom. 
T he assen.t ofj LlifiJiaaDfe and of the univeraityJiaci 
hcpn..flfi<;.ured jl. On the day of arrest, the citizenS^ 
were summoned to the royal garden in the city, by 
their parishes and trades— and here monks held 
forth to them. The violence of their discourses 
may be infeiTed from that of the royal letter, which 
ran through all France : — A bitter thing, a 
deplorable thing, a thing horrible to think of, 
terrible to hear ! a thing execrable for wickedness, 
detestable for infamy 1 .... A mind endowed with 
reason, compassionates and suffera in its compas- 
sion, when beholding a nature which exiles itself 
beyond the bounds of nature, which forgets its 
principle, which does not recognize its dignity, 
which, proihgal of itself, makes itself like unto the 
senseless brutes — what do I say ? which exceeds 

the brutality of the brutes themselves *(1 !” 

One may judge of the terror and astonishment with 

* “ Tos/ots achetoient sans vend re .... 

Tant va pot & eau qu’il brise." 

Chron. en vers, quoted by Rayn. p. 7, 

(They were ever buying, never selling The pitcher 

that goes often to the well is at last broken.) 

t They were reproached in Scotland with want of hos- 
pitality as well as avarice : “ Likewise deponent salth that 
they did not willingly show hospitality to the poor, but, and 
that for fear, to the rich and powerful only ; and that they 
were insatiable in grasping by any means the property of 
others, for their own order.” Condi. Brit. Evidence of the 
fortieth Scotch witness, p. 882. 

% It is curious to observe with what prodigality of praises 
and of favours he invited them into France, in 1301 
“vhiUp, by the grace of God, king of the French— The 
works of mercy, the magnificent plenitude exerdsed by the 
holy order of the knights of the Temple, of Divine institu- 
tion, far and wide throughout the world .... deserve that 
we should extend the right hand of royal liberality to the 
aforesaid order of the Temple, and Hs brethren, whom We 
sincerely love, and towards whom we are pleased to show 
special favour,” &c. Rayn. p. 44. 

4 Baluze, F^. Aven. p. S96, 691. 

i llie king studiously nta^ it a sharer in both the 
inquiry into this affair and the responsibility. Nogaret 
read the indictment (acte d'accusation) to the assembly of 
the university, which met the day after the arrest; and the 
grand ‘master, and some others, were interrogated before 
another assembly of all the m»ters and scholars of each 
faculty, held in the Temple. They were examined a second 
time, in a third assembly. 

Ihtpuy, p. 196, 197. 
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Idol said to be adored 
by the Teniplan. 


THE KING SEIZES THE TEMPLE. 


whush such a letter was received by all Christen- 
dom. It sounded like the trump of the last day. 

The letter went on to give the heads of the 
cliarges— the denial and betrayal of Christianity to 
the proht of the infidels, the disgusting initiation, 
mutual prostitution, and, finally, height of horror, 
the spitting on the cros s • I 

''"‘TCSTpIara ves had denounced all these 

crimes. Two knights, a Gascon and an Italian, 
imprisoned for their misdeeds, were said to have 
revealed all the secrets of the order +. 

What made the deepest impression on men’s 
minds, were the strange reports abroad of an idol 
^liat the Templars worshipp^. The rumours were 
various. According to some, it was a head with a 
beard ; according to others, a head with three 
faces. Its eyes were said to sparkle. Some said 
it was a human skull : others made it out to be 
a cat 

* See the numerous articles of the indictment. Dup. 
It I# curious to compare it with another document of the 
same kind— Gregory the Ninth’s bull to the electors of 
Hlldeshelm, Lubeck, &c., against the Stadhingiens (Hay- 
nald, ann. 1234, xiil. p- 446, 447). With more coherence, it 
is precisely the indictment against the Templars. Will this 
conformity prove, as M. de Hammer seeks to establish, the 
affiliation of the Templars with these sectaries t 

t Baluze, Pap. Aven. p. 99, 100. 

t According to the majority of the witnesses, it was a 
frightful head with a long white beard and sparkling eyes 
(Rayn. p. 261), which they were charged with worshipping. 
In the instructions furnished by Guillaume de Paris to the 
provinces, he ordered inquiry to be made " but une ydole 
qui est en forme d’une teste d'homme k une grante barbe” 
(touching an idol in the form of a man’s head with a great 
beard). The indictment (acte d’accusation) published by 
the court of Romo set forth, art. 16, “ that in all the pro- 
vinces they had Idols, that is to say, heads, some of which 
had three faces, others but one ; sometimes, it was a human 
•kuU,”art. 47, &c. “That in their assemblies, and, espe- 
cially, in their grand chapters, they worshipped the idol as 
a god, as their saviour, saying that this head could save 
them, that it bestowed on the order all its wealth, made the 
trees flower, and the plants of the earth to sprout forth.” 
Rayn. p. 287. Numerous depositions of the Templars in 
Prance and Italy, and much Indirect evidence in England, 
bore on this count, with additional circumstances. The 
head was worshipped as that of a saviour — “ quoddam caput 
cum barbfi, quod adorant et vocant salvatorem suum.” 
(Rayn. p. 288.) Deodat Jaflet, admitted into the order at 
Pedenat, deposes that he who admitted him showed him a 
bead, or idol, which seemed to him to have three faces, 
telling him, “ This you must worship as your saviour, and 
the saviour of the Order of the Temple,” and that he, the 
witness, adored the idol, saying, “ Blessed be he who will 
save my soul.” (p. 247 and 293.) Cettus R4^[onis, admit('>d 
at Rome, in a room of the palace of the l.ateran, depones 
that he was told, when shown the Idol, “ Commend thyself 
to it, and pray it to bless thee with health.” (p. 295.) Ac- 
eordlng to the first of the Florentine witnessts, the brethren 
addressed it in the Christian formula, “ Deus, adjuva me” 
(O God, grant me thy aid); and he added that this adora- 
tion was a rite observed by the whole order, (p. 294.) And. 
indeed, in England, a Minim friar deponed to having heard 
from an English Templar that there were four principal 
idol#--K>ne in the sacristy of the Temple of London, one at 
Bristol, one at Birmingham, and the fourth beyond the 
Humbtr, (p. 2»7,) The second Florentine witness adds a 
new ©ircumstanoe ; he declares that in a chapter one brother 
iild to the rest, Worship this head ; it is your god and 
your Mahomet.” (p. 295.) Gauserand de Montpesan states 
it to have been made in the likeness of Baffomet ; and Ray- 
mond Rttbei depones that he was shown a wooden head, on 
Wliteh were painted the words Figvra BaphmueH, adding, 


Whether these reports were true or false, 
Philippe-le-Bel lost no time. On the very day of 
the arrest, he established himself personally in the 
Temple with his treasure and the archives of the 
kingdom (Tresor des Chartes), and with an army 
of lawyers to draw up warrants and inventories. 
This lucky seizure had made him a rich man all 
at once. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, A.D. 

1307-14. 

The pope’s astonishment was extreme when he 
learnt that the king had done without him in his 
proceedings against an order, of which the holy 

5 see was sole judge. In his wrath he forgot his 
ordinary servility, and his precarious and dependent 
position in the heart of the king’s dominions j and 

“Et illam adoravit obosculando sibi pedes, dicens yaUa, 
verbum Saracenorum ” (he worshipped it by kissing his 
feet and shouting yalla, a Saracen word). 

M. Raynouard (p. 301) considers the word Baphomet in 
these two depositions, as an alteration of that of Mahomet, 
mentioned by the first witness ; and sees in it a desire on 
the part of the examiners to confirm the charges of a good 
understanding with the Saracens, so generally reported of 
the Templars. In this case, we must admit that all these 
depositions are utterly false, and forced by torture only, 
since nothing can be more absurd than to make the Tem- 
plars more Mahometan than the Mahometans themselves, 
who do not worship Mahomet. But the depositions on the 
point are too numerous, and, at once, too unanimous and 
too different (Rayn. p. 232, 237, and 286—802), to suppose 
this. Besides, they are far from being damnatory of the 
order. The Templars admit nothing more serious than that 
they have felt alarm, that they have fancied they saw a 
devil’s head, a mauffe’i head (p. 290), that in these ceremo- 
nies they have seen the devil himself under the shape of a 
cat, or of a woman, (p. 293, 294.) Without wishing to see 
in the Templars, in all points, a sect of Gnostics, I would 
-rather, with M. de Hammer, trace in this the influence of 
these Eastern doctrines. Baphomet, in Greek (after, it is 
true, a very doubtful etymology), is the God who baptizes ; 
the Spirit, he of whom it is written, “ He shall baptize you 
With the Holy Ghost and with fire.” (St. Matthew, iii. 11.) 
He was to the Gnostics, the Paraclete, who descended on 
the Apostles in the shape of “cloven tongues like as of 
fire.” In fact, the Gnostic baptism was with fire. Perhaps, 
we must see an allusion to some ceremony of the kind in 
the reports spread among the people against the Templars, 
“ qu’un enfant nouveau engendr^ d’un Templier et d'une 
pucelle estoit cuit et rosty au feu, et toute la graisse ost^e 
et de celle estoit sacr^ et olnte leur idole” (that a new-born 
infant, begotten of a Templar and a maid, was cooked and 
roasted by the fire, and alt the grease roasted out, and their 
idol consecrated and anointed with it). Chron. de St. Denys, 
p. 28. Might not this pretended idol have been a represen- 
tation of the Paraclete, vdiose festival, that of Pentecost, 
was the highest solemnity of the Temple. It is true, these 
heads, one of which ought to have been found in each chap- 
ter, were not found, with the exception of one ; but it bore 
the number LIII. engraved upon it. The publicity and 
importance given to this count no doubt decided the Tem- 
plars to get rid quickly of every proof of it. As to the head 
seized in the chapter of Paris, they declared it to.be a relic, 
the head of one of the eleven thousand virgins. (Rayn..- 
p, 299.}— It had a large beard of silver. 
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^ liol"''} KECALCITRATION OF THE POPE. ““ 


he issued a bull, suspeuding the powers of the 
ordinary judges, of the archbishops and bishops, 
and even those of the inquisitors^ 

r^ply >« He writes to the 

pope, that Uod detests the lukewarm, that to make, 
delays of the kind is to connive at the crimes ofl 
the accused, that the pope ought rather to excitq 
the zeal of the bishops. “It would be a serious 
wrong to the prelates to deprive them of the 
ministry which they hold from God. They have 
not deserved this insult ; they will not support it ; 
the king could not allow it without violating his 

oath Holy father, what sacrilegious wretch 

will dare to counsel you to despise those whom 
Jesus Christ sends — or, rather, Jesus himself*! 
.... If the hiquisitors are suspended from their 
functions, the business will never be brought to an 
end. . . . The king has not taken it in hand as an 
accuser, but as a champion of the faitli and defender 
of the Church, for which he is accountable to 
God +.» 

Pliilippe let the pope believe that he was about, 
to place the prisoners in his hands ; and took upom 
himself only the guardianship of the property on 
the Temple in order to apply it to the service oq 
the Holy Land (December 25, a. d. 1307). His 
ob j e ct was Jto iQduce tho pope to yomnye hia 

awm. niclinpflL-ttn/l fha He 

sent off to him, to Poitiers, seventy-two Templars, 
and despatched the heads of the order from Paris; 
but no further on the road than to Chinon. With 
this the pope was fain to be contented, and heard 
the confessions of those sent to Poitiei*s. At the? 
same time, he took off the suspension from the 
ordinary judges, and only reserved to himself the 
trial of the heads of the order. 

This gentle way of proceeding could not satisfy 
the king. Should the matter be thus quietly in- 
quired into, and end with absolution, as in the 
confessional, it would be impossible to retain hold 
of the property. Thus, whilst the pope was imagin- 
ing that the whole was placed in his hands, the 
king carried on the trial at Paris, tlirough the 
instrumentality of his confessor, the inquisitor- 
general of France. A hundred and forty confes-j 
sions were quickly obtained by torture — in which' 
both fire and steel were employed X’ These con- 
fessions once made public, the pope had no means 
of hushing up the business. He sent two cardinals 
to Chinon to enquire of the heads and grand master 
of the order, whether all he heard were true. The 
cardinals persuaded them to acknowledge it, 

* Quis ergo sacrilegus vobis, Pater Sancte, praesumet 
consulere quod vos eos spernitis, imo potiue Jesum Chris- 
tum eos mittentem 7 Dupuy, p. 11. 

+ Dupuy does not give this letter entire ; probably it was 
not sent, but was made public for the sake of its effect on 
the people. On the other hand, we lisve one of the pope’s 
(dated Dec. 1, 1307), according to which the king had 
written to Clement that per»om connected with the pontifical 
court had given #w*»e of the kinjft people to undertland that 
the pope enjoined him to undertake the process ; that the 
king was eager to relieve his conscience from such a weight, 
and to entrust the whole business to the pope, who heartily 
thanks him for so doing. Clement V. seems to me to have 
intended this letter rather for the public than the king, and 
it is probable that it is in reply to some letter which was 
never written. 

I Archives du Boyaume, K. 413. These depositions are 
extant in a large roU of parcluncnt : they have been very 
carelessly extracted by Dupuy, p. 207 — 212. 


they submitted*. The pope, in fact, absolved 
thel4 and recommended them to the king. He 
thought that he had saved them. 

Philippe let him talk, and went on his own way. 
In the begiiming of the year 1308, he got Iris 
cousin, the king of Naples, to arrest all the Tem-| 
plars of Provence +. At Fpster, the states of th| 
kingdom met at Toure; when the king cause^ 
a dit>coui*8e to be addressed to him, in wliich the 
clergy were assailed with suigular violence*— “ The 
people of France earnestly supplicate their king. 
... To recal to mind that the prince of the sons 
of Israel, Moses, the friend of God, to whom the 
Lord spoke face to face, when he saw the apostacy 
of the worehippers of the golden calf, said, *Put 
every man his sword by liis side .... and slay 
every man his bx*other.’ . . . Nor did he ask for this 
the consent of his brother, Aaron, who was made 
high priest by God’s own order. . . . Wherefore, 
then, should nf>t the most Christian king proceed in 
like manner, even against all the dergy^ should they 
err similarly, or support those who err :J: ! 

In support of this address, twenty-six princes 
and lords constituted themselves accusers, and 
covenanted by letter of attorney to appear against 
the Templars before the pope and the king. The 
letter bears the signatures of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, of the counts of Flanders, 
Nevers, and Auvergne, of the viscount of Narbonne, 
and of the count Talleyrand de Perigord. Nogaret 
boldly affixes his signature between those of Lusig- 
nan and Coney §. 

Aimed with these adhesions, “ The king,” says 
Dupuy, “repaired to Poitiers, accompanied by a 
crowd of people (clerks ?) belonging to the attorneys 
whom he retained by his side to consult with on 
whatever difficulties might arise il.” 

On his arrival, he humbly kissed the pope’s feet; 
who soon saw that he would obtain nothing. 
Philippe could afford to listen to no punctilios or 
compromise. He was bound to treat their persons 
rigorously in order to keep their goods. The pope, 
beside himself, was eager to quit the town and 
escape from his tyrant — who knows whether he 
might not have fled out of France ? — but he was 
not the man to leave without his money. When 
he presented himself at the gates with his mules, 
baggage and money-bags, ho was not allowed to 
pttss, but found himself the king’s prisoner no less 
than the Templars. He renewed his attempts at 
escape, but always unsuccessfully. It would seem 
as if his all-powerful master took a pleasure in the 
torture of this poor wretch, vainly beating against 
the bars of his prison. 

^ So Clement remained, and appeared resigned. 

* “ He acknowledged the aforegald denial, and brought 
us to hear the confession of a certain serving brother and 
bis friend, who was with him" (Confessus est abnegaiionem 
prsedictam, nobis supplicans quatenus quemdam firatrem 
servientem et suum, quern secum habebat, 

volentem conftteri, audbremus). iktre des Cardlnaux, 
Dupuy, p. 241. 

t Charles the Lame sent sealed letters to his odEicers— 
“ On the day fixed, before dawn, rather whilst still night, 
you will unseal them, Jan. 13th, 1308." Dupuy; Preuves, 
p. 23.3. 

1 Quare non sic procedet rex et princepsChristianisstmus 
etiam contra totum clerum, si sic erraret vel errantes tua- 
tineret vel faveret f Ap. Baynouard, p. 42. 

) Dupuy, p. 235. tl Ib. p 31. 



3a CXEMENT ESCAPES TO AVIGNON. !>«•'> 


On the let of Augost, 1308, he published a bull, 
addressed to the archbishops and bishops. Contrary 
to th«f custom of the court of Rome, it is sin^larly 
brief and precise. The pope clearly writes on 
cbinpulsion : some one guides his hand. According 
to this bull, certain., bwhops had written that they 
knew not how to treat such of the accused as should 
persist in der}1ng the charges, or those who should 
retract their confessions. “ Tliese things,” observes 
the pope, ‘^hav# not been left unsettled by the 
written law, with which we know many of you to be 
well acquainted. We do not purpose at present, as 
regai’ds this affair, to enact any new law, and we 
will you to proceed as the lifcw requires,” 

There lurked in this a dangerous ambiguity. 
Was Jura Smipia (the written law) to be under- 
stood of the Homan law, or hi the canon law, or of 
the rules of the Inquisition 2 

The danger was the more real from the king’s ] 
failing to hand over the prisoners to the pope, as 
he had given him to expect. In interviews with 
him, he still beguiled him, and promised him the 
gpoM by way of consolation for not having the 
persons : the estates of the Templars were to be 
assigned as the pope should direct*. This was 
taking him by his weak side ; Clement was exceed- 
in|;ly uneasy about what was to become of these 
said goods f . 

The pope had restored (the 5 th of July, 1308), 
their temporarily-suspended powers to the ordinary 
judges, the archbishops, and the bishops. On the 
1st of August, he wrote that they might proceed 
by the common law. On the 12th, he referred the 
affair to a commission, who were to prosecute the 
trial in the province of Sens ; that is, at Paris, the 
bishopric of which depend^ on Sens. Other 
eommissioaers were named for the same purpose 
in other parts of Europe— for England, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; for Germany, those of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Trives. Judgment was to be 
pronounced at the end of two years in a general 
council, to be held out of France, at Vienne, in 
Banphiny, within the imperial territory. 

The president of the commission, which con- 
cdstod mostly of bishops was Gilles d’AisceUn, 

« Re had even written to the king of England, assuring 
him that Philip had made them over to the pootldcal agents, 
and inviting him to imitate so good an example. Puppy, 
p, S<H. Letter of the 4th of October, 1307. But the decree 
of ireplevy by which Philip put the pope’s delegates In pos- 
setftion of the Templars’ estates, is not dated till the 19th 
of January, 1300. And, moreover, with these delegates of 
the pope’s, he associated some agents of his own whp» 
watched over hit interests in France, and who, under the 
shadow ci the pontifical commission, encroached on the 
neighbouring domain. Vre leam this from a protest of the 
seneschal of GMCony's, who complains, in ihe name of 
Edward XI., of these aggressions on the part of the king of 
franee. Pupoy, p, 812. 

t Elsewhere he praises in glowing terms the disinterested- 
ness of his dear son, ** who is not Instigated by avarice, and 
has no wish to retaiii any of this property”.—** P^de veto 
To* «ul eadmn fUerant fSseiiuna nundata, non typo avarttise, 
mm de bonis Tmnplaitonun nihil tlht ap^prlare**— adding, 

** hdt rather hast llheratiy and devoutly entrusted it to us 
to admintater, govern, preserve, and guard. I2th 

of August, 1308. Id. p. 240. 

1 Xd. p. 240—242. The commission consisted of the 
archbishop oi Narbonne, of the bishops of Bayeux, Mende, j 
and XioHfes, of the three archdeacons of Rouen, Trente, and 
Magudonne, and of the provost of the church of Aix. The I 


archbishop of Naxhonne, a mild mao, of feeble 
character, deeply learned, but of little courage, and 
whom both the king and the pope set down for his 
own. The pope, thinking completely to do away 
with Philippe’s discontent, ansocia^ with the 
commission the king’s confessor, a Dominican and 
grand in(|uisitor of France, who had^ begun the 
process with such violence and audacity. 

Philippe made no opposition : he had need of 
tlie pope. The death of the emperor, Albert of 
Austria, offered a brilliant perspective to the 
house of France. Charles of Valois, Philippe’s 
brother, whose fate it was to seek every thing and j 
to miss every thing, stood candidate for the Empire. 
Had he succeeded, the pope would have become 
the perpetual servitor and serf of the house of 
France. Clement interested himself ostensibly in 
favour of Charles of Valois, but secretly opposed 
him. 

Henceforward, the pope was no longer secure 
fiwithin the French territory. He managed to effect 
mis escape from Poitiers to Avignon (March, ISK)9). 
'As he had bound himself not to quit France, he 
rather eluded than violated his promise by this 
step. Avignon was, and was not France. It was 
a border, a debateable land, a sort of asylum, such 
as Geneva was for Calvin, or Feniey for Voltaire. 
Avignon held of many sovereigns, and of none. 
It was an imperial possession; an ancient municipal 
city ; a republic under two kings. The king of 
Naples, as count of Provence — the king of France, 
as count of Toulouse — each had the lordship of one 
half of Avignon. But os the pope’s taking up his 
residence in this little city would bring it a consi- 
derable influx of wealth, he was about to become 
its king much more than they. 

Clement thought himself a freeman, but he 
dragged his chain after him. The process against 
the memory of Boniface was a fetter which he 
could not break. Hardly was he seated in Avig- 
non, before he learns that Philippe is bringing upon 
him a whole army of witnesses from beyond the 
Alps ; and at their head that captain of Ferentino, 
that Raynaldo di Supiuo who had been engaged in 
the affair of Anagni — ^Nogaret’s right arm. But 
when within some three leagues of Avignon, the 
witnesses fell into an ambuscade which had been 
laid for them. Raynaldo, with much diflBculty, 
escaped to Nimes ; where the king’s lawyers drew 
up his statement of this trick on the pope’s part *. 

The pope wrote at once to Charles of Valois, 
soliciting his good offices with his brother. To the 
king himself he wrote (the 23rd of August, 1309), 
that if the witnesses hi^ been delayed by the way 
it was not his fault, but that of the king’s people, 
who should have looked to their safety +. Philippe 
upbraided him wiUi indefinitely postponing the 
examination of the vtritnesses, who were old and 
infirm, and of waiting for their death ; stating 
reports that some of them bad been killed, or tor- 
tuzed by nartizans of Boniface, and that one had 
been found dead in his bed. The pope replies that 
be knows nothing of all this ; all that he knows % 
that during this long process tiie affairs of king^ 
prelates, and of the whole worid go to sleep ana 

Soathems, who’ were most in the pope's interests, were, we 
see, the majority. 

« Dupuy, Hist, da DUT. p. 288. 

t Ibid. p. 293—295. 




MUTUAL CONCESSIONS OF THE’POPE AND PHILIP. P”* gjgi 

wait ; tlmt one, too, of the witnesses said to have 
disappeared, happens to be in France, and with 
Nogaret » 

The king complained to the pope of certain in- 
jurious letters. The pope replies that both their 
lAtinity and orthography prove that they could 
not have emanated from the court of Rome, and 
that he has ordered them to be burnt : as to pur- 
suing their authors, reeetd experience has proved that, 
these sudden processes against important personages^ 
hme a sad ai^ dangerous isstu *. 

This letter of the pope’s was an humble and 
timid profession of independence of the king— a 
revolt, kneeling. Its concluding allusion to the 
Templars, indicated the hopes conceived by the 
pope from the troubles in which this process would 
involve Philippe. 

The pontihcal commission, assembled on the 7th 
August, 1309, at the bishop’s palace, Paris, had 
long b^n at a stand still. The king was no more 
desirous of seeing the Templars justified, than the 
pope of condemning Boniface. The witnesses for 
the prosecution in Boniface’s affair were maltreated 
at Avignon ; those for the defence in that of the 
Templars, were tortured at Paris. The bishops 
paid no attention to the orders of the pontifical 
commission, and would not send the prisoners to 
itf. Every day the commission was opened by 
hearing mass, and then fiat. A crier proclaimed at 
the door of the hall, ** Whoever has witness to 
bear on behalf of the knights of the Temple, may 
enter” — none presented themselves. The com- 
mission adjourned to the next day, when the same 
farce would be repeated. 

At last, the pope having issued a bull (I3th Sep- 
tember, 1309), authorizing the process against 
Boniface to he proceeded with, the king, the fol- 
lowinye November, allowed the grand master of 
the Temple to be produced before the commisl 
sioners J. The old knight showed at first great 

* Then, passing on to another matter, the pope declares 
that he had suppressed as useless a clause of the convention 
with the Flemings, which either through hurry of business 
or carelessness he had signed at Poitiers, to the effect that 
if the Flemings brought upon themselves the papal censure 
by violating the convention, they were only to be absolved 
on the king’s request— the Which clause might lead to 
inferences against the sound sense of the pope. Every 
excommunicated person who makes satisfaction, may be 
absolved, even without the consent of the adverse party. 
The pope cannot disseize himself of the power of granting 
absolution. 

t Processus contra Templarios, MS. The commissioners ; 
wrote another letter in which they siUd that, apparently, 
the prelates had thought that the commission was to pro- 
ceed against the order in general, and not against its mem- | 
hers; that it was not so: that the pope had deputed It to 
try the Templars. 

1 “ The same day, he being present (22nd Kovember), 
there came before the bishops one, in layman’s attire, who 
gave his name Jean de Melot (not Molay, as Raynouard 
and Dupuy have it), and stated himself to have been a 
Templar for ten years, and to have left the order, although 
he had, he said, seen no barm to it. He averred that he 
came to do and say whatever they desired (il dficlaralt venir 
pour fhirc et dire tout ce qu’on voudralt). The commis- 
sioners asked him if he wished to defend the order, that 
they were ready to give him patient hearing. He answered, 
that he had come for that only, but that be first wished to 
know what they wanted to do with the order, addtog, ‘ Do 
with me what you please, but let my needs be supplied, for 

I am very poor ’ (Ordonnez de mo! ce que vous voudrez ; 

.... ■ ■ ? 

fiimness. He said, that the order had received ] 
its privileges from the holy see, and that it was ; 
very surprising to him that the Roman Church J 
should seek its sudden destruction, when it badf 
suspended the deposition of the emperor Fraderick^ 
II. for two-and-thirty years. 

He also said, that he was ready to defend the 
order to tlie best of his ability ; that he should 
consider himself a wretch did he not defend an 
order which had so highly honoured hiraj butl 
that he feared that he had not wisdom or under-l 
standing for the task, that he had not four denierw 
to expend on the defence, and had no other coun-f 
sel than a serving-brother * ; that, to conclude, the 
truth would be made apparent, not only by the testi- 
mony of the Templars, but by that of kings, princes, 
prelates, dukes, counts, and barons, in all {Marts of 
the world. 

Should the grand master proceed to defend the 
order in this strain, he would greatly strengthen 
the defence, and undoubtedly compromise the king. 
The commissioners advised him to deliberate re- 
flection, and had his deposition before the cardinals 
read over to him. This deposition had not ema- 
nated directly from himself. From modesty, or 
some other reason, he had referred the cardinals 
to a serving-brother, whom he ordered to speak 
for him f . But when he was before the commis- 
sion, and the churchmen I'ead to him with loud 
voice the miserable avowals which had been set 
down, the old knight could not coolly hear such 
things repeated to his face. He crossed himself, 
and said, that if the lords commissioners of the 
pope X had not been who they wei^e, he would have 
had something to say to them. The commissioners 
answered, that they were not persons to take up a 
gauntlet thrown down by way of challenge. “ That 
is not what 1 mean,” said the grand master ; “ but 
would to God that in such things we followed the 
custom of the Saracens and Tartars, who cut off 
the heads of the wicked or saw them in two §.” 

^ This provoked the commissioners from their 
usual mild demeanour, and they answered with 
cold sternness, “ Those whom the Church finds to » 
be heretics, she condemns as heretics, and abandons | 
the obstinate to the secular tribunal.” ’ 

Philippe-le-Bel’s man, Plasian, was present, 
though uninvited, at this hearinjf. Jacques Molay, 
alarmed at the impression which his words had 
made on the priests, thought that he would do 
better to trust himself to a knight i|. He asked 

mais faltes-moi donner mea n£cessit£s, car je aute bfen 
pauvre).— The conunlasionera perceiving by his appe«nince, 
words, and gestures that he was a simple man, of weak 
intellect, went no further, but dismissed him to the bishop 
of Paris, who, they said, would receive him kindly, and 
supply bis wmts.” Processus, MS. folio 8. 

* . . . . l^i unum ftatrem servientem, cum quo con- 
silium habere posset. Pmdicti domtoi commisMrii dixe- 
runt praedicto Magistro, quod bene et plene deliberaret super 
dicta defensione ad quam se offisrebat. Ibid. p. 318. 
f Ibid. p. 242. 

t M. Raynouard says “the cardinals but incorrectly. 

1 Absetodunt caput perversis tovenUs, vel setodunt eos 
per medium. Dupuy, p. 3lfi. 

y “ Quum idem Maglster rogasset noMlem virum, doml- 
num Oufileltnuto de Plasiano .... qui ibidem venerot, 
sed non de mandato dletorum dominorum comroissariorum, 
secundum quod dixemnt . . . . et dictus dominus Gufilel- 
mus fuisset ad partem locutus cum eodem Magistro, (pmot, 
sicut assembat, diligebat et dilexemt, quia uterque mile# 
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nemiission to confer with Plasian, who advised 
Itilti AA a friend not to ruin himself, and persuaded 
him to solicit an adjoumment of the hearing till 
the following Friday ; a delay at once granted, 
and which the bishops would ha%e been heartily 
glad to have extended to a much longer period *. 
On Friday, Jacques Molay was again produced ; 

I hut an altered man. No doubt, X*!asian had 
worked upon him in his prison. When again 
asked whether ife undertook to defend the order, 
he submissively replied, that he was but a poor 
Illiterate knight ; that he had heard an apostolic 
I bull read, by which the ptqje reserved to himself 
Ithe trial of the heads of the order, and that at pre^ 
Wnt he asked nothing more. 

The question was expressly put to him — Did he 
wish to defend the order 1 He said. No ; he only 
begged that the commissioners would write to the 
pope to summon him as soon as possible to his 
presence, adding, with the sinipUeity of impatience 
and of fear, ** I am mortal, as others are ; the pre- 
sent moment only is ours 

k The abandonment of the defence by the grand 
aster deprived it of the unity and strength it 
iglit have received from him. He only asked to 
say three things in favour of the order. Firstly, 

I that in nb churches was divine service more 
I honourably performed than in those of the Tem- 
ijplara. Secondly, that he knew no religion in which 
Greater alms were bestowed than in that of the 
fTemple— alms being given thrice a week to all 
Who presented themselves. Lastly, that so far as 
he knew, no manner of people had shed so much 
l)lood for the Christian faith, or were more feared 
^y the inddels ; that at Mansourah, the count of 
Artois had stationed them in the vanguard, and 
that if he had hearkened to them .... 

Here a voice interrupted him ; “ Without faith, 
all this leads not to salvatitm.” 

Nogaret, who was present, also took up the 
word ; “ I have heard say, that in the chronicles, 
preserved in the abbey of St. Denys, it is written, 
that in the time of the sultan of Babylon, the 
master of that day, and the other heads of the 
order, did homage to Saladin ; and that the said 
Saladiii, when he heard of a great reverse sustained 
by the Templars, had publicly said that it had be- 
fallen them as a punishment for an infamous vice, 
and for their prevaricating with their law.” 

The grand master replied, that he had never 
heard tell of any such thing ; that he only knew 
that the grand master of that day had observed 
the truces, since, otherwise, he could not have re- 

I tainWl possession of certain castles. Jacques Mola^r 
concluded by humbly praying the commissioners, 
and the chancellor Nogaret, to allow him to hear 

erat.” Ibid. p. SI 9. (The same master requested the noble 
man, lord William de Plasian .... who had come thither, 
but not at the command of the said lords commissioners, as 
they gave out .... and the said lord William spoke apart 
with the same master, whom, as he asserted, he loved and 
had loved, because they were both soldiers.) 

* Quam dilationem concessenint eidem, majorem etiam 
SO dnturos asserentes, si ithi placeret et volehat. Ibid. 
p.m. 

f Roquirens eosdem, quod cum Ipse, sicut et alii homines, 
OlMtt mortalis, neo haberet de tempore nisi nunc, placeret 
dAdem dominit eommtssariis sig nidcure Domino Papse quod 
ipsum JKagistrum quam oitius posset ad q}iis puesentiam 
evocaret Ibid. 


^lass, and to have hio chapel and hie chaplains. This 
‘they promised him, commending hk piety. 

Thus the two proceqses of the Temple and of 
Boniface VIII. were begun at the j^ip e time ; 

between t hw lcinf|- The latter, con- 

s'trained by the king to pursue the memory of 
Boniface, was avenged by the depositions of the 
Templars for the barbarity with which the king’s 
servants had at first proceeded against them. TJi g, 
k inp -on at - dishopour on the papacy ; t j}e_prqic p n 
the If inp ha power Oil his 

side. He prevented the bishops from sending the 
imprisoned Templars to the pope’s commissioner, 
and, at the same time, he directed on Avignon 
swarms of witnesses who were picked up for him 
in Italy. The pope, in some sort besieged by them, 
was condemned to listen to the most fearful depo- 
sitions against the honour of the pontificate. 

Many of the witnesses confessed their own in- 
famy, and detailed at length the abominations in 
which they had shared with Boniface *. One of 
the least revolting of their confessions, one which 
admits of being translated, is, that Boniface had 
murdered bis predecessor. One of these wretches 
deposed that he had said to him, “ Come not again 
into my presence ’till thou hast slain Celestine f.” 
Another stated, that Boniface had held a mbat, and 
done sacrifice to the devil :J:. What is most proba- 
ble of the things related of this old Italian legist, 
this countryman of Aretine’s and Macliiavel’s, is, 
that he was sceptical, and often used impious and 
cynical expressions. . . . .On one occasion, when 
some were expressing their fears in a storm, and 
saying the end of the world had come, he is re- 
ported to have observed, “ The world ever has 
been, and ever will be.” When questioned as to 
the resurrection, he replied by asking, “ Did you 
ever see any one rise again 1” 

One who brought him figs from Sicily said to 
him, “Had I peidshed on my passage, Cbi'ist would 
have had mercy on me.” To this Boniface is said 
to have rejoined, “ Pooh, I am much more potent 
than your Christ, for I can give kingdoms §.” 

He spoke with fearful impiety of all the myste- 
ries of religion. He said of the Virgin, “ Non 
credo in Mariolk, Mariol4, MarioU” (I have no 
faith in her Maryship, Maryship, Maryship) ; and 
at another time, “We believe not in eitlier the 
she-ass or her foal |{.” 

There is no clear proof of these horrible buf- 
fooneries. What is better proved, and was, per- 
haps, more fatal to him, is his toleration. A Cala- 
brian inquisitor had once observed, “ 1 fancy the 
pope favours heretics, for be will not let us per- 
form the duties of our office At another time 
an abbot having been charged by his monks with 

• Ibid. p. 525. t Ibid. p. 580. { Ibid. p. 537. 

S This speech as reported at length is Vade, vade, ego 
plus possum quam Christus unquam potuerit, quia ego 
possum humUiare et depauperare reges et imperatores et 
principes, et possum de uno parvo milite facere iinum 
magnum Regem, et possum donate civitates et regna.” (Go, 
go, 1 can do more than Christ ever could, for I can humble 
and reduce to poverty kings, emperors, and princes, and of 
a poor soldier make a great king, and can bestow states and 
kingdoms.) Ibid. p. o6. 

II " Tace, miser, non credimus in asinam nec in pullum 
ejus.” Ibid. p. 6. 

^ Ibid. p. 546. 
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heresy, and found guilty by the Inquisition, the 
pope contemptuously said, “ You are idiots ; j-our 
abbot is a learned man, and of riper judgment than 
you : away, and believe as he believes 

After being nauseated with all this testimony, 
Qement V. had still to endure, face to face, the 
insolence of Nogaret (March I6th, 1310), who re- 
paired to Avignon, but accompanied by Pksian, 
and a trusty escort of men-at-arms. For this 
petty Luther of the fourteenth century, this was 
his triumph, his diet of Worms — with this differ- 
ence, that Nogaret, having the king and the sword 
with him, was the oppressor of his judge. 

We find the substance of what he probably said 
to the pope in the numerous factuma (memorials) 
which he had issued on the subject, and in which 
we find a mixture of humility and insolence, of 
monarchical servility, classic republicanism, pedan- 
tic erudition, and revolutionary audacity. I was 
in the wrong to compare him to Luther. The bit- 
terness of Nogaret does not recall the fine and 
simple bursts of wrath of the good man of Wittem- 
burg, in which were blended the child and the lion, 
but rather, the bitter and concocted bile of Calvin 
— that hatred raised to the fourth power. . . . 

In his first /ocfam, Nogai*et had declared that he 
would not let go his hold. The action for heresy, 
he said, is not voided by death, morte non extin- 
guitur. He required Boniface’s remains to be 
exhumed and burnt. 

He seeks to justify himself in 1310. A good 
mind ever fears having done wrong, even when 
there really is no fault, as did Job, the Apostle, 
and St. Augustin. . . . Then he knows pei*aons 
who, through ignorance, have been scandalised 
through him. He fears, should he not justify him- 
self, that such persons will be damned for their 
evil thoughts of him. Wherefore he beseeches, 
demands, postulates, and requires as a rights with 
tears and groans, clasped hands, bended knee. . . . 
In this humble posture he pronounces, under plea 
of self' justification, a fearful invective against 
Boniface. It contsiins no less than sixty distinct 
charges. 

Boniface, he goes on to say, having declined to 
submit to the judgment of a council, and refused to 
call one, was therefore to be considered contuma- 
cious and guilty. Nogaret had not a minute to lose 
in fulfilling his commission. In default of the eccle- 
siastical or civil law, it behoved that some Catholic 
should defend the body of the Church — every 
Catholic is bound to expose his life for the Church. 
I, then, William Nogaret, a private man, and not 
simply a private man, but a knight, bound by the 
duty of chivalry to defend the republic^ it was per- 
mitted me, it was imposed on me, to resist the 
said tyrant for the Lord’s truth. — Likewise, just as 
each is bound to defend his country, even to the 
deserving of a reoompence^ if in sum defence^ he 
^lould day his father -ir, it was lawful for me, — what 
do I say ? — it was obligatory upon me to defend 
my country, the kingdom of France, which had to 
fear ravage, the sword, &c. 

Since, then, Boniface raged against the Church 
and himself more furiosi (like a madman), it was 
necessary to bind fast hk hands and feet. Thus 
was not the act of an enemy, quite the contrarj'. . . . 

♦ Ibid. p. 6.^3. 

f Pro <jua defensione si pattern occidat, meritum habet, 
me poenas menstut. Dupuy, Diff. p- 309. 


Bnt tlje height of effrontery is to come it is 
Nogaret who saved Boniface’s life ; he saved^ too, 
that of a nephew of his. He only suffered people 
in whom he could confide to prepare the pope’s 
victuals. Boniface, on account of his deliverance, 
gave him absolution. And at Anagni itself, Boni- 
face had preached to a large multi tude> that all 
which had befallen him through Nogaret or bis 
people, had been the Lord’s doing. 

Meanwhile, tjnaLptocm^ ftf 

th &riiinH^Ster. the 23rd of March, 1310, 
the commissionera liad brought before them in the 
garden of the bisliop’s palace those knights who 
had expressed their willingness to defend me order 
— the hall would not have held them, for they 
w'ere no fewer than ^ five hundred am^ forty^aix . 
The counts of the indictroenTwero^ 

Latin ; but when they were about to read them in 
French, tlie knights cried out that it was quite 
enough to have heard them in Latin, and that they 
did not want to be disgusted with such vile slan- 
ders in the vulgar tongue *. Being so numerous, 
they were told, in order to avoid confusion, to ap- 
point attorneys, and choose some of themselves to i 
speak for the rest. All wanted to speak, so much 
had their courage revived : — “ You should, then,” | 
was their cry, “have tortured us by attorney f.” 

brother Raynaud de Pruin, a knight, and brother 
Pierre de Boulogne, a priest, the order’s notary in 
the pontifical court, with some othei's to act as 
assistants. 

The commissioners then caused to be takent 
down in every house at Paris used as a prison for | 
the Templars :}:, the depositions of those who under-a 
took the defence of the order. Fearful was thef 
light which penetrated the prisons of Philippe-le- 
Bel. There issued from them stnmge voices, some 
fierce and rude, others pious and exalted, many 
breathing a naive dolour. All that one of the 
knights would say, was, “ I, single as 1 am, cannot 
undertake to argue with the pope and the king of 
France §.” Some offer up, as all their deposition, 
a prayer to the Holy Virgin — “ Mar)', star of the 

seas, guide us into the harbour of safety j) ” 

But the most curious document is a protest in 
the vulgar tongue, in which, after maintaining the 
innocence of the order, the knights bring us ac- 
quainted with their humiliating misery, and the 
sad account of their expenses ^—strange details, 

* Quod content! erant de lectura facta in Latino, et quod 
j^on curabant quod tantee turpitudinea, quaa aaaeirebant 
^omnino ease falsas et non noniinandaa vulgariter, expone- 
rentur. Proc contra Tempi. MS. 

t Dicentes quod non peti^tur ab eis quandoponebantur 
In tormentivsi procuratores conatituere volebant. Ibidem. 

t Some were kept in the Temple, others in the church 
of St. Martln-des-Champs, others in the mansion of the 
count of Savoy, and in other private houses. Proc. MS. 

f Respondit quod nolebat liti|tare cum dominis papa et 
rege Prancte. Proc. MS. 1 1 verso. 

U Brother Elie, who drew up this aSheting document, 
ends by praying the notaries to correct whatever errors 
they may Snd in his Latin. MS. folio, 31, SS.—Others 
write a defence in the Romance language, largely corrupted 
and intermixed with northern French, folio, 36—38. 

f I give this document, os it was copied by the notaries, 
with all Its rude ortht^aphy : — “ A homes honerables et 
sages, ordente de per notre pere TApostelle pour le fet des 
TempUers 11 fferes, liquies sunt en priMon k Paris en la 
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ft^ming a patufu! contrast with the far celebrated 
liatlgh^eaa and wealth of the order 1 . . . These 
unhappy meUf out of their poor pay of twelve 
dotiiers a day, were obliged to pay for the boat 
wldoli bore them to uudergo their examinations in 
the City, and to pay besides the man who unloosed 
or rivetted their chains. 

At last the defender s ent§i^d u aolenm protest 
in the name of the order. In this singularly strong 
and bold ddcuimSafTtRey declare that they cannot 
undertake the defence without the grand master, 
or before any other tribunal than a general coun- 
cil* They maintain, “ that the religion of the 
iTemple is holy, pure, and immaculate before God 
lland his Father*. Regular institution, salutary 
/observance of the rule, have ever been, and stui 
jare kept up in it in pristine vigour. All the 
Ibretliren have but one profession of faith, which 
f*i|throughout the world has been, and is ever observed 
Wall, from its foundation to the present day. And | 
whoso says or believes otherwise, errs totally, sins 
Inortally.’* It was a bold affirmation, indeed, to 
maintain that all bad remained faithful to the rules 
of the primitive foundation ; that there had been 
W deviation, no corruption. Though “the just 

niasson de Tlron— lloneur et revcrencle. Comes votre 
comandemans feut a nos ce jeudi prochainenient pass^ et 
nos feut demand^ se nos volens defendre la Religion deu 
Temple desusdite, tuit disrent oil, et disons que ele eat 
bone et leal, et en tout sans mauvest^ et traison tout ceque 
nos Ten met sus, et somes prest de nous defendre chacun 
pour soy ou tons ensemble, an telle mani^re que droit et 
aante 'Ellies et vos an regardarons, come cil qui sunt en 
prisson an nois fr^s a cople ii. Et somes en neire fosse 
osoure toutes ks nults.— Item nos vos fessons ^ savir que 
les gages de xlt. deniers que nos avons ne nos soufbeent 
mie. Car nos convient paler nos lis, ill. denier par jour 
chascun lis. Loage du cuisine, napes, touales pour tenelles 
et autres choses, ii. sols vi. denier la semaigne. Item pour 
nos fergier et desferger, puisque nos somes devant les audi- 
tors, U. soL Item pour laver dras et robes, linges, chacun 
XV. jours xvili. denier. Item pour buche et candole chas- 
cun Jor iill. deniers. Item passer et repasser les dis fV^res, 
xvl deniers de asiles de Ndtre-Dame de I’altre part de Fiau. 
Proc. MS. folio, S9.” (To the honourable and wise men, 
appointed by our father the pope for the affair of the 
brothers Templars who are in prison, in Paris, in the house 
de Tiron— honour and reverence. When your notary was 
with us this Thursday last past, and asked us whether we 
would defend the religion of the aforesaid 'I'emple, all said 
yes, and we say that it is good and loyal, and altogether 
without malice and treason in all that is imputed to us, and 
are ready to defend ourselves, each himself singly, or all 
together, in such manner as law, the Holy Church, and you 
shall consider good, and as those may do who are exposed 
to every kind of misery.— Wk are kept in a black, gloomy 
fosse, all night.— Also, we give you to know that our allow^ 
ance of twelve deniers does not suffice us. For we have to 
pay for our bed, three deniers a day, each bed. The hiring 
of kitchen (cooking?), linen, towels, for pa^s and other 
things, two sous, six deniers the week. Also, for rivetting 
and unrivetting our irons, when we go before the auditors, 
two ioua, Also, for washing clothes, gowns, linen, we have 
each to pay eighteen deniers the fortnight. Also, for wood 
and candle, four deniers the day. Also, for the ferrying 
and ferrying back of the said brothers, from the asylums of 
Kdtre-Dame, on the other side of the water, sixteen 
deniers.) 

• . . . . Apud Deum et Patrem. . . . . Et hoc est omnium 
hAtrum Tempi! eommuniter una professio, qu® per univer- 
aum orbem aervatur et servata fUit per omnes fratres ejus- 
defn ordinla, a fundamento religionis usque ad diem pr«- 
aentem. Et qukumque aliud diclt vel aliter credit, errat 
totalttmr, peceat mortaliter Hup. p. 383. 


man sins seven times a day,” this haughty order 
found itself pure and without sin. Such excess of 
pride shucked idl. 

They did not stop here. They required that the ! 
apostate brothers should be placed under sure ’ 
guard, until it was made apparent whether they | 
had home true witness or not. 

They further required that no layman should be 
present at the examinations. No doubt the pre- 
sence of a Plasian or of a Nogaret intimidated both 
accused and judges. 

They conclude by saying that the pontifical com- 
mission can proceed no fm’ther ; — For, truly, we 
are not in place of safety ; being, and having been, 
in the power of those who suggest false things to 
the lord king. Every day, either of themselves or 
through others, either personally or by letters or 
messages, they warn us not to retract the false 
depositions which have been torn from us by fear ; 
that, otherwise, we shall be burnt *.” 

Some days afterwards they entered a new pro- 
test, but stronger still, and less apologetical than 
threatening and accusatory. “ This process,” they 
say, “has been sudden, violent, iniquitous, and 
unjust ; it is, altogether, atrocious violence, into- 
lerable error. . . . Many, many of us have died of 
imprisonment and torture ; others will remain 
maimed for life ; several have been constrained to 
belie themselves and their order. These violences 
and torments have altogether deprived them of 
free-will ; that is, of all the good that man can 
own. He who loses freedom of will, loses all that 
is valuable — knowledge, memory, and intellect f. 
.... To compel them to falsehood and false wit- 
ness, letters have been shown them with the king’s 
seal, guaranteeing them their limbs, life, and 
liberty ; promising carefully to allocate them a 
satisfactory revenue, and assuring them that the 
order would be condemned without help.” . . . 

Accustomed as the men of that day were to the 
violence of inquisitorial proceedings, and the immo- 
rality of the means commonly employed to extract 
evidence out of witnesses, words like these, never- 
theless, could not but move the heart to indigna- 
tion ! But what spoke more forcibly than all words, 
was the pitiable appearance of the prisoners, their 
meagre and emaciated countenances, and the hide- 
ous marks of the tortures they had undergone. 

t . . . . One of them, Humbert Dupuy, the four- 
teenth witness, had been tortured three times, and 
kept thirty-six weeks in the pit of an infectious 
tower on bread and water. Another bad been 
suspended by his privy parts. The knight Bernard 
Dagu^ (de Vado), whose feet had been held before 
fa blazing fire, showed two pieces of bone which 
' had exfoliated from his heels t- 


* . . . . Quia Bi recesserunt, prout dicunt, comburentur 
omnino. Ibid. p. 334. 

t . . . . Liberum arbitrium, quod est quidquid boni potest 
homo babere; unde qui caret libero arbitrio, caret omni 
bono, Bcientid, memori^, et intellectu. Ibidem, p. 340. — 
Admirable revival of justice and morality. The Templars, 
who required from their adepts so complete a sacrifice 
of free-will, here acknowledge that, without it, man is 
nothing. In like manner we see further on Nogaret asking 
the pardon— either really, or at least feigning so to do— of 
his victim; asking absolution firom a pope to whom he 
denied the name of pope. 

' t Ostendens duo ossa, quod dicebat ilia esse qu® redde- 
runt de tails. Proc. ap. Rsyn. p. 73. 




ipuhtf feeling turns in 
behuf of the order. 


AND OF BONIFACE VIIL 


Cowardice of the pontldcal 
commission. 


I These were cruel sights. Even the judges, 
legists as they were, and cased in the dry robe of 
the priest, were moved, and felt the spectacle. 
How much more the people, who daily saw these 
unhappy men crossing the river in their boats to 
the City, to the bishop’s palace, in which the com- 
mission sat ! The popular indignation increased 
against the accusers, the apostate Templars. One 
day, four of these appear before the commission, 
still wearing their beards, but carrying their cloaks 
in their hands. Throwing themselves at the feet 
of the assembled bishops, they declare that they 
renounce the dress of the Temple ; but the judges 
I regarded them with disgust, and told them that 
[ out of that presence they might do as they liked •. 

[ The process was taking a troublesome turn for 
; those who had begun it so precipitately and vio- 
lently. Gradually the accusers sank into the place 
of the accused ; whose depositions daily revealed 
the barbarities and turpitude of the early stage of 
the proceedings. The intent of the process be- 
came apparent. One of the accused had been put 
to the torture to compel him to state the amount 
of the treasure brought from the Holy Land. Was 
a treasure a crime ; a ground for indictment I 

When we remember the number of affiliated 
members the Temple had among the people, and 
the relations of the knights with the nobility, out 
of whose bosom they all issued, we cannot doubt 
that the king was alarmed at having gone so far. 
The shameful end, the atrocious means — all had 
been unmasked. Would not the people, troubled 
and disturbed in their faith since the tragedy of 
Boniface VIIL, rise up 1 In the revolt that tot)k> 
place on account of the alteration of the coin, the 
Temple had been strong enough to protect Philippe- 
le-Bei ; now, all the friends of the Temple were/ 
against him. . . . 

The danger, too, was aggravated by the decislonsi 
of the councils in the other countries of Europe f] 

I having been favourable to the Templars. They 
were declared innocent on June 17th, 1310, at 
Ravenna ; on July 1st, at Mentz ; on October 21st, 
at Salamanca. By the beginning of the year, these 
judgments, and the dangerous reaction which would 
follow at Paris could be foreseen. To anticipate 
it was of the last consequence, and • safety was to 
be snatched from daring ; the process was, at all 
risks, to be grappled with, hurried on, and ended. 

By February of the same year (1310), the king 
had completed his arrangements with the pope. 
He agreed to defer the judgment of Boniface to 
him t ; but in April required in return, that Cle- 
ment should nominate to the archbishopric of Sens 
the young Marigni, brother of the famous En- , 
guerrand Marigni, the tnie king of France under 
Philippe-le-Bel. On the 10th of May, the new 
archbishop summons a provincial council at Paris, 
and cites the Templars before it. Here we have 

* Sed diet! domini eommlssaiii dixerunt eis, quod eos non j 
dimitterent ibi, ncc de eomm mandato seu consilio, wd 
extra facerent quidquid veUent, Dupuy, p. 838. 

t The king of England at first expressed himself loudly 
in favour of the order; and, whether from a feeling of Jus- 
tice, or in opposition to Philip, he srrote, on the 4th of 
IJecember, 1307, to the kings of Portugal, Castile, Aragon, 
and Sicily, on behalf of the Templars, praying them not to 
credit the accasstions raised against them In France. Du- 
puy, p. 326 — ^238. 

t Hist, du DiC Pteuves, p. 296-299. 


two tribunals judging the same parties at the same 
time^ in virtue of two bulls of the pope’s. The 
commission appealed to the buH^empowering it to 
try the case * ; the council to the preceding bull, 
which had restored their powers to the ordinary 
judges f. No act of this council is extant : nothing 
remains save the list of those who composed it, 
and the number of those they condemnea to the 
stake. 

Sunday, May 10th, being a day on vhich the 
commission sat, the defenders of the order ap-j 
peared before the archbishop of Narbonn© and thol 
other pontifical commissioners, and presen^d an 
appeal. The archbishop replied, that the appeal’ 
concerned neither himself nor his colleagues, and 
that they could take no notice of it, since it was 
not an appeal from their tribunal ; but that if the 
knights chose to speak in defence of the order, 
they would willingly hear them. 

The poor kni^its prayed they would at least 
manage them an audience with the council, to pre- 
sent their appeal to it, and provide them with two 
notaries to draw up an authentic notice of it — ad- 
dressing not only the commission, but even the 
notaries who were present. They then read their 
appeal, in which they placed themselves under the 
protection of the pope, in the most pathetic terms : 
— “We beseech the holy Apostles, we beseech 
them over and over again, with earnestness of en- 
treaty we beseech them Tlie unhappy victims 
already felt the flames, and clung to the altar which 
could not protect them. 

All the aid secured them by this pope on whom 
they relied, and to whom they commended them- 
selves as if to God, was a timid and cowardly opinion, 
in which he had endeavoured beforehand to inter- 
pret the word relapeed^ should it be applied to those 
who had retracted their confessions ; — It seems 
in a manner contrary to reason to account such 
men relapsed. ... In doubtful things of the kind, 
punishments should be restricted and modified 

This opinion the pontifical commissioners lacked 
the courage to enforce. They replied, on the even- 
ing of the same Sunday, that, th^y felt great com- 
passion for the defenders ' of the order, and the 
other brothers, but that the proceedings of the 
archbishop of Sens and his suffragans were alto- 
gether unconnected with theirs; that they knew 
not what was transacting in the council ; that if 
the commission were authorized by the holy s- e, 
the archbishop of Sens was so likewise ; that the 
one had no authority over the other ; that M ike 
jint ^nce they saw nothing to object to as concerned 
the archbishop of Sens ; that, however, they would 
^consider the matter j|. 

• According to Dupuy (p. 45), the pope's comnitstioners 
replied to the appeal of the ^fendants, ** Titat councils 
passed judgment on individ\ials, and they on the afihir as a 
whole.”— -The commission said just the reverse. 

f Dupuy, note at p. 44. 

t Petimus Apostolof, et iterum petimus, et cum Instan- 
tifi tnaxiind petimus. Ihid. p. 846. 

f Videtur quasi contrarium rationi tales judicare relapses. 
.... In talibus dubits restringendte sunt poens. Uayii. 
p. 106. I 

I Quodlipst nesciebant quid in dkto concQlo agebatur 
. . . . et quod skut f|mt .... erant Apostolicfi auctoritate 
deputati .... propter quod non videbatur dktis commis* ! 
sariis primi /oeJe, ut dixerunt, quod haberent aliqtut inhi- 
bere dkto domino archiepiscopo Senonensi .... adinic , 
tamen delibcrarcnt. Dnp. p, 346. ! 
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^ WMlst they were considering, they learnt that 
fi%»foar Templars were going to be burnt. One 
lday*s eaaminatiuii had been ample for the enlight- 
^enment of the archbishop of Sens and his suffra- 
gans, Let us follow, step by step, the narrative of 
the notaries to the * pontifical commission in its 
terrible simplicity. 

** On Tuesday the 12th, during the examination 
of the brother Jean Bertaud*, the commissioners 
were apprized that fifty-four Templars were about 
to be burnt *!•. They instructed the provost of the 
church of Poitiers and the archdeacon of Orleans, 
the kipg’s chaplain, to tell tlie archbibhop of Sens 
and his suffragans to deliberate ripely and to ad- 
journ, seeing that the brothers who had died in 
prison protested, it was said, on the peril of their 
souls, ^at they were falsely accused. If such 
execution took place, it would hinder the commis- 
sioners from proceeding with their duty, the ac- 
cused being so terrified that they seemed out of 
their senses L In addition, one of the commis- 
sioners charged them to intimate to the archbishop 
that brothers Eaynaud de Pruin and Pierre de Bou- 
logne, priests, Guillaume de Chambonnet and Ber- 
trjmd de Sartiges, knights, had intromitted an 
appeal to the commissioners.” 

jfjere was involved a grave question as to right 
of jurisdiction. If the council and the archbishop 
of Sens rt cognized the validity of an appeal brought 
before tlie papal commission, they acknowledged 
the superiority of that tribunal, and the liberties 
of the Gallican Church were compromised. Be- 
sides, undoubtedly the king’s orders were impera- 
tive } and the young Marigni, created archbishop 
for the purpose, had no tune for wrangling. He 
absented himself in order to avoid receiving the 
envoys of the commission ; and then some one (it 
is not known who) raised a doubt as to their hav- 
ing spoken in the name of the commission. Ma- 
rigni joinqd in the doubt, and they proceeded as 
before §. 

Tile Templars, who had been brought before 
the council on the Sunday, were sentenced on the 
Monday. Those who had made confession, were 
set at liberty ; those who had been constant in 
their denial of the charges, were imprisoned for 
life ; those who had retracted their confessions, 
.were pronounced relapsed. These last, fifty-four 
un number, were degraded on the same day % the 
{jbisliop of Paris, and handed over to the secular 
uim, On the Tuesday they were burnt at the 
\Porte St Antoine. These unhappy men had pre- 

) varioated in prison, but they were constant and 
consistent in the fiames, and protested their inno-^ 

* The name li almost illegible in the manuscript The 
hand clearly trembles. Higher up, the notary writes plainly 
— Bertaldl. * 

t tluod Lilli, ex Templarils .... erant dict& die com- 
hurendi. .... Proc. MS. folio 72. (Half the page tom 
off.) 

I Adeo exterriti .... non videbantur in pleno sensu 
itio thMem. 

I .... A quodam fuisse dictum coram domino archi- 
epiieopo Senonensi, ejus suffraganeis et concilio «... quod 
dkiti pracpositua .... etarchidiaconus .... in diets 
die Mactis .... pixemissa inthnasse dicebantur, et ipsi 
iidSin hoe attestabantur, suffinfaneis dominl archiepinoopi 
BeSonenaia .... tune ab»«nie 4ieto tiomino arcMepiecopo 
Semnenti) pawedieta no* tiffni0eapere»t 4e nmndute eorum- 
dem domlnoruni oommisaarloTum. Ibidem, 71 verso. 


tcence to the last. The crowd was mute, and as if 
stupified with astonishment *. 

I Who can believe that the pontifical commission 
had the heart to assemble the next day, to con- 
tinue their useless proceedings, and to go on ex- 
amining whilst the council was Imrning I 

“ Tuesday, May 12tb, brother Aimeri, of Villars- 
le-Duc, was brought befoi'e the commissioners, his 
beard shaven off, and without the cloak or dress of 
the Temple, aged, as he said, fifty, and having been 
about eight years in the order as serving-brother, 
and twenty as kniglit. The lords commissioners ex- 
plained to him the counts on which they were about 
to question him. But the said witness, pale and all 
scared f, appealing to his oath and his hopes of 
salvation, praying, if he lied, to be struck suddenly 
dead, and to be engulphed soul and body in hell 
before the very eyes of the commission, beating 
his bosom with clenched hands, bending his knees 
and raising his hands to the altar, protested that 
all the crimes charged on the order were utterly 
false, although, in the agonies of the torture to 
which he had been put by Guillaume de Marcillac 
and Hugues de Celles, knights belonging to the 
king, he had admitted some of the accusations. 
He added, however, that having seenfjly-four brothens 
of the order borne off on carts to the stake, who would 
not admit the truth of the said charges, and hav- 
ing HEARD SAY THAT THEY HAD BEEN BURNT, aS he 

feared that he had not strength and fortitude to 
bear such a punishment, he was ready, in his fear, 
to acknowledge on oath, before the commissioners 
or others, all the crimes imputed to the order, and j 
even to say, if they so desired, that he had killed our 

Lord He supplicated and conjured the said 

commissioners and us, the notaries present, not to 
reveal to the king’s people what he had said, lest, 
he said, if they should know of it, he should be 
delivered up to the same punishment as the fifty- 

four Templars The commissioners, seeing 

the danger to which the witnesses were exposed, 
should the examinations be continued whilst this 
reign of terror J prevailed, and moved as well by 
other causes, resolved to adjourn for the present.” 

The commission would seem to have been affected 
by this terrible scene ; and although weakened by 
the desertion of its president, the archbishop of 
Narbonne, and by that of the bishop of Bayeux, 
both of whom had ceased to attend its sittings, it 
es-sayed to save, if there w-ere still time, the three 
principal defendants. 

“ On Monday, 18th May, the pontifical commis- 
sioners deputed the provost of the church of 

* Constanter et perseveranter in abnegatione commani 
perstitenint .... non absque mulu admiratione stupore- 
que vehementi. Contin. Guil. Nang in Spicil. D’Achery, 
iii. ann. 1310. 

t Pallidus et multum exterritus .... impetrando sibi 
ipsi, si mentiebatur in hoc, mortem subitaneam, et quod 
statim in anim& et corpore in prassentiS dominorum com- 
missarioram absorberetur in infemum, tondendo sibi pectus 
cum pugnls, et elevando manus suas versus altare ad 
majorem assertionem, dectendo genua .... cum ipse tes- 
tis viditset .... duei •» quadrigis xmi fratrea dicti 
ordinis ad mmburendum . . . . et Atrnivissx xos foisse 
combustor; quod ipse qu! dubitabat quod non posset 
habere boitam patientiam si combureretur, timore mortis 
confiteretur .... omoes errores . ... H qutdam etiam 

inferfeeiue JOowtnwm, si peteretur ab eo Process. 

MS. 70 verso. 

I Durante terrore prsdicto. Ibidem, folio 71. 



A. D. > The pontifical commissioners 
1311.) desert their post. 


AND OF BONIFACE VIII. 


Futther cnwltles peri>etrateil 
on the order. 




Poitiera and the archdeacon of Orleans to wait, 
from them, on the venerable father in God, the 
lord archbishop of* Sens and his suffragans, to 
claim for the defendants, Pierre de Boulogne, 
Guillaume de Chambonnet,. and Bertrand de Sar- 
tiges, that they might he brought up under good 
guard as often as they should require to conduct 
the defence of the order.” The commissioners 
took care to add, “ that they did not seek to throw 
any hinderance in the way of the archbishop of 
Sena and his council, but only to relieve their con- 
science V’ ... *> 

“In the evening, the commissioners met at St. 
Genevieve’s, in St. Eloi’s chapel, to receive a depu- 
tation of canons from the archbishop of Sens; 
whose answer was, that the process had been going 
on for two years + against the afore-mentioned 
knights, as private members of the order ; that he 
desired to bring it to an end according to the form 
of the Apostolic rescript ; and that it was far from 
his thoughts to interfere with the commissioners 
in the discharge of their duty J.” Dreadful 
mockery ! 

“ The deputies having withdrawn, Raynaud de 
Pruin, Chambonnet, and Sartiges wei'e brought 
before the commissioners, whom they informed 
that Pierre de Boulogne had been taken from them 
without their knowing wherefore, adding, that they 
were simple, inexperienced men, and, moreover, so 
stupified and disturbed in mind, that they could 
neither direct nor dictate any thing for the defence 
of the order, without the advice of the said Pierre. 
For which reason they besought the commissioners 
to have him produced, to afford him a hearing, 
and to inquire how and why he had been separated 
from them, and whether he chose to continue his 
defence of the order, or to throw it up. The com- 
missioners directed the provost of Poitiers and 
Jehan de Teinville to produce the said brother 
before them on the following morning §.” 

We do not find that Pierre de Boulogne did ap- 
pear the following morning ; but numbers of Tem- 
plars came, and made ^own their intention of 
discontinuing the defence. On the Saturday fol- 
lowing, the commissioners, deserted by another of 
its members, adjourned to the 3rd November. 

When they reassembled, the commissioners were 
still fewer in number, being reduced to three. The 
archbishop of Narbonne had left Paris on the Idng^s 
$ermee. The bishop of Bayeux was on a mimon 
from the king to the pope. The archdeacon of 
Maguelone was ill. The bishop of Limoges had 
set out to join the commission, bnt va$ met by a 
m^ioe from the ifei»^,that its adjournment had better 

* Non intendentes .... aliquam inhibitionem focete. 
.... Ibidem. 

t Biennium erat elapsum. Ibidem. 

I Non erat intentionis .... in aliquo impedire offictum. 
.... Ibidem. 

“ It being a»«erted that the provost of the church of 
Poitiers and the archdeacon of Orleans had not spoken on 
the authoritf of the commissioners, the latter charged the 
envoys of the archbishop of Sens to acquaint hbn that the 
provost and archdeacon had really spoken in their name. 
Moreover, they told them to inform the archbishop that 
^rre de Boulogne, Chambonnet, and Sartiges, had appesded 
fimn the archbishop and from his council, m Sunday, leth 
of May, and that this appeal ought to have been announced 
to the eouneit on Tuesday by the ptovMt mid wcbdeacon.” 
Process. MS. Ibidem. 

I Ibidem, 71 Verso. 


be prolonged till the next parliament *. The three 
commissioners present, however, hade tlie orier 
ask as usual at the door of the hail, whether there 
were any one desirous of speaking on behalf of the 
Temple. None presented themselves. 

On the 27th December the commissioners re- 
sumed their examinations, and demanded the pro- 
duction of the two principal defenders of the order. 
But the first, Pierre de Boulogne, had disappeared: 
his colleague, Rnyiiaud de Pruin, it was said, 
could no longer go on with the defence, liaving 
been degraded by the archbishop of Sens. Twenty- 
six knights, who had been already sworn previously 
to giving in their depositions, were detained by the 
roynl officers and could not appear. 

It is worthy of all admiration that, surrounded 
as they were by violence and peril, there should 
have been found knights to maintain the innocence 
of the order; but such courage was rare. The 
greater number were under the impression of a 
profound terror f. 

Thfi dnatrufition of the TeniBlaw..wajy[suig^ 
qilessl y prosecut^ Jb yjaiUbSLJ^^ 

Exa-\ 

roinations took place in the midst of the terror in-i 
spired by execution.s. The process was stifled with 1 

the faggot The commission continued its 

sittings until June 11th, 1311; and the result of 
its labours is recorded in a register, which ends 
with these words “ As an additional precaution 
we have deposited the said proetd/ure (copy of the 
proceedings), formally drawn up and attested by 
the notaries, in the treasury of N6tTe*Dame de 
Paris, to be shown td no one save on the authority 
of letters special from your holiness §,” 


* Intellecto per Utteras regias quod non expediebat. 
Ibidem, 72 ver»o. 

t This is clearly inferrible from the deposition of Jean de 
Pollencourt, the thirty-seventh witness. At first, he declues 
that he will abide by his first confessions. The commis- 
sioners, seeing him all pale end frightened, tell him tothink of 
saying the truth only and of saving his soul ; that he runs 
no risk in telling the truth to them ; that neither they, nor 
the notaries present, will repeat his words. On this, he 
revokes his deposition, and declares that he had sought 
absolution for it from a younger brother of the order, who 
enjoined him never again to bcu false witness. 

By the councils of Sens, Senlis, Reims, Rouen, &c., 
and after examination by the bishops of Amiens, Cavaillon, 
Clermont, Chartres, hlmoges, Puy, Mans, Macon, Mague- 
lonne, Nevers, Orleans, P^rigord, Poitiera, Rhodes, Saintes, 
Soissons, Toul, Tours, &c. Raynouard, p 138. 

J This register, to which I have *0 often referred, is in 
the Bibliothdque Royale (fonds Hulay, no. 329). It records 
^the proceedings before the pope’s commissioners at Paris— 
Proceuu* contra Templariot. It was deposited In the 
treasury of Ndtre-Dame, but got, how is unknown, into Jthe 
libruy of the president Brisson, then came into the posses- 
sion of the^vocate-general, M. Servin, and lastly, passed 
into the library of the Harlays, whose armorial bearings it 
stUl displays. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
M. de Harlay, scrupling, probably, to keep possession of a 
roanuseript of such Importance, bequeathed it to tbe libruy 
of the abbey of St. Germain-des-Pr^s. 'Jhis library was 
burnt in 1783, but the manuscript was saved and trans- 
ferred to tbe Biblioth^ue RoyMe (the loyal libruy). A 
duplicate of it is preserved in the uchives of the Vatican. 
See the Appendix to M. Raynouud’s work, p. 3()8.^Most 
of the doeuments relative to tbe process of the Templars 
are in the National Arehtves. Ihe meet eurioos of these 
are, Ist, the first SMomimtion 0 / a Bnndred cmd Fortg 
Templari, arrested at Puls {filling a luge roll of pateh- 



SUPPRESSION OF THE ORDER OF THE TEMPLE.^vS!' {feS. 

Tfi® order wiie suppressed as useless or danger- iTbeir mildness was blamed by th® pop®, who re** 
oi^ilip Injattthostat:^ of Christeudom; their monarchs fproaehed the kings of ij^ngland, Castile, Aragon, 
eithlir seizing its property, or bestowing it on other Wd Portugal, for their not having had recourse to 
mfdSW* But th® pwons of the Templars were lorture. Philippe had hardened him, ^ther by 
respected there. The severest treatment they ex- giving him a share of the spoil, or resigning to him 
perieneed was Imprispnment in monasteries ; and the judgment in the ease of Boniface. The French 
often in those which had belonged to themselves, king had made up his mind to give way a little on 
was the only punishment to which those heads the latter point. He perceived all around him 
o| the order in England, Whd persisted in denying symptoms of general movement. The states over 
the allegations agulnst it, were aubjected. which he had extended his influence seemed on 

In Lombardy and in Tuscany the Templars were the point of escaping from it. The English barons 
condemned ; acquitted at Eavenna and Bologna ♦. were striving to unseat Edwai^i the Second’s fa- 


in Ciwtile they were adjudged to be innocent. The 
Ara|one8C Templars offered Iresistance, and threw 
themselves into their stronglwjlds, mostly into their 
famous fort of Hon^onf. These forts were at- 
tacked and carried by the king of Aragon. But 
they were not the worse treiirted for their attempt, 
and entered in crowds into the order of Monteza 
which was then created. It was not in Spain, in 
presence of the Moors, and on the classic ground 
of crusade, that the thought could be entei*tained 
of proscribing the old defenders of Christendom 
I The conduct of other princes with regard to the 
I Templars was a satire on that of Philippe-le-Bel. 

ment), fVom which Dapuy has given some extracts in a 
very negligent manner; 2nd, several examinaUoiu, in other 
cities; 3rd, the minute of the articles on which they were 
interrogated, to which is prefixed a minute of a letter, with- 
out a date, from the ktng to the pope, a sort of ihetum evi- 
dently designed to be spread abroad among the people. 
These minutes are written on paper made of cotton. This 
frail and predous rag, covered with a very difiicult hand- 
writing, has been decyphered and transcribed by one of my 
predecessors, the learned M. Pavillet. It is full of correc- 
tions, which have been carefully noted by M. Raynouaid 
(p 5®), and which must have been due to the hand of one 
of Philip's ministers, to Marigni, Plasian, or Nogaret. Ihe 
pope has docilely copied the articles In the parchment in 
the Vatican. The letter, alluded to above, is written with 
remarkable animation and vigour .—In Dei nomine, Amen. 
Christus vincit. Christus regnat. Christus imperat. Post 
iUam universalem victoriam quam ipse Dominus fecit in 
ligno*crucis contra hostem antiquum . . . . Ita miram et 
magnam et strenuam, ita utilem et necessariam .... fecit 
novissimis his dlehus per inquisitores .... in perfidorum 

Templarlorum negocio Horrenda fUit domino regi 

.... propter conditionem personarum denunciantium, 
guia parvi stahBn erant homines ad tam grande promoven- 
dum negotium, &c. (“ In the name of God, Amen. Christ 
is victorious. Christ reigns. Christ governs. Since tliat 
universal triumph of our Lord's on the cross of wood over 
the old enemy . ... so wonderful, and great, and strenuous, 
so useful and necessary .... has not been wrought save 
in these lost days by the inquisitors .... in the affair of 

the perfidioiu Templars Our sovereign king felt 

alarm .... on account of the rank of the accusers, Occaose 
iheif were of mean eomfition to bring forward so great a 
matter," &c.) Archives, Section Historique, J. 413. 

* At Menta, July 1st; Ravenna, June I7thts^^nnc% 
2)st Oember, 1310. The (Jerman templars justified them- 
selves after the manner of the Westphalian free-Judges. 
They appeared in arms before the archbishops of Mentz and 
Treves, affirmed their innocence, turned their backs on the 
tribunal, and went their way in peace. See my Symbolique 
dnMit. 

f JlfongpondH— the Mountain of Joy. 

I Colleetio Conciliorum Hispanise, Episto|«rum, Decre- 
iMthtn, Jos. Saen. de Aguiire, Bened. Hisp. Mag. 

Gontnitii et Gardlnalis. Romse, 1694, c. iii. p. 548. ‘'AH 
and occb were declared acquitted of all crimes and errors by 
the eouneil of Tiurraccmensls, 1812."— See, also, Monarchia 
Lutiiaiin, pan A L. 10> 


vourites, whose governing their country bumbled 
them in the sight of France. The Ghibeliiies of 
Italy were inviting the new emperor, Henry ®f 
Luxembou^, to deuirone Charles of Anjou’s grand- 
son, king Robert, a great clerk but sorry king, 
whose only skill was in astrology. The house of 
France was on the verge of losing its ascendancy 
in Christendom ; and the empire, which had been 
thought defunct, threatened to rear its head again. 
This state of things toucjiing Philippe’s fears, he 
allowed Clement to clear Boniface’s memory from 
the charge of heresy *, with the qualification that 
the king had acted without malice prepense, that 
rather, like another Shem, he would have sought 

to conceal the paternal shame and nudity 

Nogaret himself is acquitted on condition that he 
will proceed to the crusade (should there be a cru- 
sade), and serve therein all his life in the Holy 
Land ; meanwhile, he is to make such or such pil- 
grimage. The continuator of Nangis maliciously 
adds another condition, namely, that Nogaret shall 
make the pope his heir f . 

A compromise was thus effected. The king gave 
way with regard to Boniface, and the pope aban- 
doned the Templars to him. He yielded up the 
living to save a corpse. But that corpse was the 
papacy itself. 

It remained to procure the sanction of the 
Church for these family arrangements. The council 
of Vienne was opened on the 16th October, 1312 ; 
an oecumenie council, at which more than three 
hundred bishops assisted, but rendered still more 
i«>lemn by the importance of the subjects brought 
before it than by the number of those present. 

The first subject submitted to its notice was, the 
deliverance of tile holy places, of which every 
council talked, while all princes took the cross, 
and all remained at home. The theme had dege- 
nerated into a mere expedient for raising money 

* This timid and incomplete reparation does not satisfy 
Vlllani, who adds, no doubt to render the matter more 
dramatic and more disgraceful to the French, that two 
Catalan knights threw down their gauntlets, and offered to 
prove Boniface's innocence in the lists. Villani, 1. ix. c. 22, 
p. 454. 

t Contin. Guil. de Nang, ad ann. 1311. 

2 The following document, discovered in the abbey of 
the ladies of Longchamp, is a specimen of the marvellous 
tales with which it was attempted to reanimate the popular 
zeal for the crusade .— ** To the very holy lady, of the royal 
line of the French, Jane (Jehenne) queen of Jerusalem and 
of Sicily, our very honourable cousin— Hugh (Hue) king of 
Cyprus, wishes happy fulfilment of ail her best desires. 
Rejoice and exult with us, and with the other Christians 
bearing the sign of the cross, who, through reverence of 
God and to avenge the sweetest Jesus Christ— who, for our 
salvation, chooses to be iacrifleed at the altar of ihe cross 
(qui pour nous sauver voult estre en I'autel de la erois 
sacrefiex)— fight agidnst the unhelieving Turks. Raise to 
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theeouncil. 


the council of VtENEa 


UnjrsUcb. 


. Two affiura of hi|^ importettoo had to be setUed 
by thia cotmcU— Ae prooesa rektive to Bo; 

; heaven fmt loudest 8 G 0 laim« lift year vdh^e8 together, anH 

; caai on sll to join you in retunitiig thanhs and inalses un- 
ceasingly to the blessed Trinity, and to She very glorious 
Virgin Mary for so solemn, great, and singular a Wewlng as 
to this hour was never hewd of, and which I now give you 
to know. For, on the 23rd day of Jade, we. with the other 
Christians signed with the sign of the cross, were assembled 
in a plain between Smyrna and the high ground, where was 
the host and the very strong and very powerful assembly of 
the Turks, amounting to nearly twelve hundred thousand, 
and we, Christians, about two hundred thousand in number, 
moved and animated by Divine grace began to light so 
vigorously, and to put such great numbers of Turks to 
death, that towards vespers we were so worn out and so 
exhausted that we could no more. But we were all expect- 
ing death and the wages of martyrdom, since there Were 
numbers of the Turks who had not yet fought or gone 
through any toil, and these were coming against us as 
desirous of drinking our blood, as dogs are desirous of drink- 
ing the blood of hares. And drunk it they would, had it not 
been otherwise provided for by the very great mercy of 
Heaven. But when Jesus Chnst’s knights saw that they 
were come to this strait, they began in chorus crying out 
together, with voices made hoarse by their very great labour 
and very great weakness — ‘ O very sweet son of the very 
sweet Virgin Mary, who chose to be crucified in order to 
redeem us, grant us firm hope, and vouchsafe so to 
strengthen our hearts in you, that we may be sustained by 
the love of thy glorious name to receive the wages of mar- 
tyrdom, since we can no longer defend ourselves ftom 
these unbelieving dogs.’ And as we were thus in prayer 
with weeping and tears, and crying out with wearied hoarse 
voices, and expecting very bitter death, of a sudden there 
appeared before our tents upon a very white horse, so very 
tall that there is no beast of such great height, a man, 
bearing a banner in his hand, on which was blazoned, on a 
field whiter than any thing ever was, a vermeil cross redder 
than blood, and clad in camel's hair, and with a very great 
and very long beard, and of thin, clear countenance, shining 
like the sun, who exclaimed with clear and loud voice—' O, 
followers of Jesus Christ, doubt not. See, the Divine 
majesty has opened the heavens for you, and sends you 
invisible aid. Rise up, and hearten yourselves, and take i 
meat, and come fight vigorously with me, doubting nothing. | 
For you shall gain the day over the Turks, and few of you 
shalLdie, and those of you who die shall have life everlast- 
ing.’ And then we all rose up, so heartened; and as if we 
had never fought, and suddenly we assailed the Turks right 
oheerfhlly, and we fought all night, and yet we cannot truly 
say night, for the moon shone not like a moon but like the 
sun. And when day came, the surviving Turks fied so 
that we saw no more of them, and thus, by God’s aid, we 
gained the day. and in the morning we felt ourselves 
Stronger than we were at the beginning ol the first battle. 
So we caused a mass to be sung in honour of the blessed 
Trinity and the blessed Virgin Mary, and devoutly prayed 
God that He would deign to grant us grace to distinguish 
the bodies of the holy martyrs ftom those of the unbelievers. 
And then he who had before appeared to us said, ' Yon 
shall hare what you have asked, and God will work a greater 
vroric for you If you persevere firmly in the true faith.’ 
Then with our own mouth we asked him, * Sir, tell us who 
thou art who hast done such great things for us, in order 
that we may make known thy name to the Christian people ' 
And he answered, ' I am he who said, Behold the Lamb of 
God, behold him who taketh away the sins of the world— 
he whose festival you this day celebrate ’ And this said, 
we »aw him no more, hut he left behind so powevftil and 
sweet a smell, that all the day and the night following we 
were perfecriy su«tained, refreshed and fed by It without 
any other support of corporal food. And thus supported as 
we were, we gave orders to seek and to number the bodies 
^ the holy marlyvs, and when we came to the spot we found 
at the head of each Christian corpse a long wand, without 


Mi mm 

knlgbte tiimtofhea before th^ meemUm 

blshope, bravely ofTerinj^ to usdertalte dho defouee 
of the oraer, and deckni^, that from tHecdi huit^ 
dred to two ttioosaad of tlieir brethiw were m 
Lyom and the morning ^ nomel 

to their euppopt, AlaiTBiedl al th^ deefeadon, on 
irather at the IntereBt awakeiieil by tim devotion ofl 
the nine, the pope threw then* Into pi&on * 

From this time he feared to reassemble Ute 
council ; and he kept the bishops idle tlie whole of 
the winter in this foreign cityt far from tliidr 
dlocea^ and duties, no doubt hoping to tire thilt 
out, and trying to win tlrem over separatoty. 

Another object which tlie eouncU had in view 

was, t he repr^i nn nf the mptioa, nf 
h^ffhar d^ and Fraocisfia as. It was a sad sight id 
see on his knees betore Bertrand de Gott,Philippe| 
le-Bel’s pope, the pious and enthusiastic U^ertinm 
the first kno^ author of an I njiitjetjo n ef Jesus 
COaHMli'*” favouFwlircTriie a8ke1['fr>FliTtir- 

branches, with a very white flower, round as a conse- 
crated host (consecrated waier), flowering at the top, and 
written therein in letters of gold, ' 1 am a Christian.^ And 
then we separated them from the bodies of the unbelievers, 
returning thanks to our Sovereign lord. And thus as we 
were about to repeat the burial service over their bodies, as 
Christians are wont to do, numberless voices from heaven 
sounded forth and raised a chant of such very sweet melody, 
that each of us thought tliat he had entered into the enjoyment 
of life everlasting, and thrice they sang the veme, * Venite, 
benedicti patris mei,” wtc. (Come, ye blessed of my father, 
and take possession of the kingdom which has been pre- 
pared for you ftom the beginning of the world) And then 
we buried the bodies, to wit, three thousand and fifty and 
two, near the city of Thebais, which was heretofore a re- 
nowned (singulifere) city, which, with the country tltoreahout, 
we hold for ourselves and for loyal Christians. And this 
country is so pleasant and delectable, and abundant, that 
no good Christian there can doubt of his being able fo live 
well and support himself. And the carrion bodies of un- 
believers, as far as we could number them, were above 
seventy-three thousand. So have we hope that the time is 
now come, that the saying of the Gospel will be verified 
which says, that there shall be one fold and one shepherd, 
that is to say, that all manner of people shall be of one 
faith, assembled together In the house and in obedience to 
holy Church, whose shepherd shall be Jesus Christ,' * ftui 
est benediotus in secula seculorum, Amen* (Who ishletited 
for ever and ever, Amen).” And this salj miracle came fo 
pass in the year of grace 1347. Archives, flection Historlgue. 
M. 105. 

♦ See the letter of Clement V. to the king of France, dated 
Nov. n, ISil, in Raynouard, p. 177. 

t Nihil in hoc libro Intendit nbi Jesus-Christi nolicia et 
dftectio viscerosa et imitaioria vita ("The author’s design 
in this work is solely the knowledge, and heartfelt love, and 
imitable life of Jesus Christ”). Arbor Vltm Crucifi.xi JefU, 
Prolog. 1. Many passages breathe an ekMted love i—'* 0 
my soul, melt TOd resolve thyself all into teats, tofleetklg 
on the hardships undergone by the dear little Jesus mtd the 
tender Virgin his mother. , See how they are crucified, both 
by their mutuM pity, and that which they feel for ut. Ah 1 ' 
couldst thou make of thyself a bed fos worn-out Jesus who 
lies on the bare ground. .... Couldst thou with phm- 
teous tears make them a tofteahing beverage; toltaty pil- 
grims, they find nothing to drink. . . , . hove has two 
savours ; one, so sweet in mesetiee of thp beloved <d)rj«t, 
such as Jesus gave hts mother to enjoy whilst she was with 
him, and clasped and kissed him. The other savour Is 
bitter, felt in absence and topet. The soul loses itself, and 
passes into it (the beloved object) ; it wanders around, seek- 
ing the (fojeet of ito love, and miking help of oil (so did the 
Virgin seek the little Jesus, whilst He was teaching in Ih# 
a a 


\ w denunciation op the mystics. to”* {».”■. 

\lBelf and his brethren, the reformed Franciscans, 1 aurora of the age of charity, one should keep 
was, that they should not be compelled to enter 1 nothing for oneself ; and they undertook to estab- 
monasteries in which the rule had become too re- 1 hsh on a mountain ♦—in Italy, where the imagina- 
1 laxed, or which were too rich, and in which they i tton is impatient, in Piedmont, an energetic land— 

1 could* not find poor enough to their liking. 1 the first truly fraternal city. Here they sustained 

1 Imitation of Christ, in the mind of these mystics, \ a siege under their chief, the brave and eloquent 1 
\ w as y A pQv ertv. In the most popular wDulcino. Undoubtedly there was something in | 

llbook of this day— the Golden Legend — a saint \jthiB man. When he was taken, and torn in pieces 
Irives away all he has, even his shirt ; he only |with burning pincers, his beautiful Margareta re- 
ikeeps his evangel; but, agmu applied to for relief, pused all the knights who wislied to save her by 
jhe gives his eyaugel. ... In this bold legend, re- jmarrying her, and preferred sharing his fearful 
uigion seems immolated to works, faith to cha- (punishment +. 


pty *. 

of charity, was the passion and 
the ideal of the Franc iKcanfi^ thej^; 
iheir aspuration was, have nothing. But this is 
not as easy as is supposed^ They begged, they re- 
ceived : is not the gift of one’s daily bread a pos- 


of religion at this perio d. The great saints are 
women — fit. r;QiKoT.m^ 

wnmen In 1310 and 
in 1315, we find women from Germany or the Low 
Countries teaching that the soul, annihilated in the 


session I And when food had become assimilated love of the Creator, may leave the body to do as it 
to, blended with their flesh, could it be said that pleases, without a thought J. Already (a. d. 1300) 

I the food was not theira ? . . . . Many persisted in had an Englishwoman visited France, who was 
denying it t- A fantastic effort to escape living on persuaded that she was the Holy Ghost incarnate, 


khe conditions of life, to emancipate oneself from 
iservitude to matter, to conquer and to anticipate 
Ihere below, the independence of pure spirit. 

The aim might appear sublime or ridiculous j 
but at the first glance, the danger was unseen. 
Yet, was injt the erection of absolute poverty into 
the law of* man, the condemnation of property! 


precisely as at the same period the doctrines of mortifications 1 


for the redemption of woman ; and as she was 
beautiful and sweet-spoken, she found but too 
ready believers §. 

I Whatever were the good intentions of these 
[preaching women, th erajBiaa...jienBuality iti a 11 
But, is love only dangeroulTunder a voluptuous 
form 1 Is it not quite as much so in the midst of 


ideal fraternity and illimitable love were making 
I marriage, that bther basis of society, null and 
void. 


cis cm is, too, w^„ ,.^'|rc^ le ss alarmin g /TKe 
pope, the defender of the CHurch7 ^riociety, and 
of common sense, had perforce to condemn their 


I In proportion as authority was being lost, and sublime, but too vigorous and absurd logic, their 
the pri©8t was sinking in the estimation of the charity, their absolute poverty. The ideal had to 
people, religion, no longer bounded by forms, dif- be condemned, the ideal of Christian virtues ! 
fus^ itself in mysticism §. Christianity was bom Hard and odious thing to say t How much more 
of love, and in its hour of weakness, it seemed sick shocking still, when the condemnation proceeded 
of love. from the lips of a Clement V. or of a John XXII. 

The LUUe Bx'cthm (fraticelli) had goods and 

wives in common. They maintained that in the * since called Mount Gazari. Many assumed the cross 

against It from Verceil, Novara, from the whole of Lom- 
bardy, from Vienne, Savoy, Provence, and France. The 
women subscribed, and sent five hundred balistarU (cross- 


Temple). Uhert. de Casali, Arbor Vitae Crucifixi Jesu, 1. v. bardy, from Vienne, Savoy, Provence, and France. The 
0 . 6—8, in 4to.~rAe Imitation of Jesus Christ is the subject women subscribed, and sent five hundred balistarU (cross- 
of heaps of boohs In the fourteenth century. The beautiful bow men) against these heretics. Benv. d’lmola, ap. Mn- 
work, so entitled, with which we are best acquainted (that ratori, Ant. It. t. i, p. 1120. 


of Thomas k Kempls), is the latest of all, and is the wisest 
and most rational, but not perhaps the most eloquent or 
the most profound. The writer has judiciously extracted 


t Ibidem. 

J Cont. G. de Nangis, ap. Spicileg. iii. 63. 

§ Venit de Anglia Virgo decora vatde pariterque fkcunda, 


the true Christian manna from the bold philosophy and dicens Spiritum Sanctum incarnatum in redemptionera 


luxuriant poetry in which the mystics had buried it. 


mulierum. “She baptized women,” continues the anna- 


• According to some, “the Passion was better represented list, “in the name of the Father and of his Son.” Annal. 


by alms than in the sacrifice of the altar”— -Quod opus 
miserieordte plus placet Beo, quam sacrifieium altaris. 


Dominican. Colmar, ap. Urstitium. P. 2, fol. 33. 

0 They, too, preached that the age of love had begun. 


Quod in eleemosyna magis reprsesentatur Passio Chrl^j I From the coming of Christ to his return, seven ages were to 


quam in sacrificio Christi. Erreurs Condamn^ a Tarra- 
gone, ap.,D’A*gentr6, i. 271. 

f Dante has sung the marriage of poverty and of St. 


pass. “The sixth was the age of evangelical renovation 
and of the extirpation of the antichristian sect, by the vo- 
luntsury poor who possessed nothing in this life. This age 


Francis. Ubertino, In his simplicity, gave Uvterance to this began with St. Francis, the seraphic man, the angel of the 
profound saying— “ The lamp of faith is poverty.” Proba- sixth seal of the Apocalypse (Quod erat angelus sexti 


tiones contra Ubert. de Casali. Baluae, MisceU. iL 276. 


I sigmujuli, et quod ad literam de ipso et ejua statu et ordine 


t Bee Uhertiao de Casali iu his chapter, J 0 sus pro mbi* evangelista Joannes intellexit. Uhertin. v. o. 3), whom 
imfiptns (Jesus, in want, on our account) Hahentes diclt perfect Jesus, after the image of his own life, In the lihe- 
(apostolus) non quantum ad proprietatem dominil, sed quan- ness of his conversation, in the perfect observance of the 


turn ad facultatem utendi, per quem modum dicimur esse 
quod uthnut, etiamsi non ait nobis proprium, sed gratis 


Gospel . . . . perfect figured (quem perfectus Jesus ad 
imaginem vitae suae, in similitudine oonversationis suae, in 


aUunde Gollatum. Dbert. dc Casali, Arbor Vitse, 1. li. e. 11. perfbeta observantia evangelii .... perfectissime figura- 

I Those named the “praying” (highards), went so far vtt. Ibid.)." It appeared that he was, as it were, a new 

as to denounce prayer as useless “ Where the spirit is,” incarnation of Jesus (Jesus Franciscum generans. “ Jesus 

said they, “there is liberty. Hence that they were Inde- be^tting Francis”), and his rule, a new Gospel .... 

pendent of human rule, and unfettered by the precepts of (Defendunt quod regula fbatnun minorum est vere et pio- 

the church.” Clementin. 1. v. tit. 3, o. S. D'Argentre, pile idem quod evangeltum). Prbbat. contra Dhert. de 

i> m. Casali, ap. Baluze, Hiscell. ii. 276. 


A<]lk V313«) fitraia gftfflg resOftM ^ ^ ^ ^ 

iw. ; to by the pope. END OP THE PROCESS OF BONIFACE. MS 


However dead might be the conscience of these 
popes, must th^ not have been inwardly troubled 
when they found themselves required to judge 
and proscribe these unfortunate sectaries, this m^ 1 
sanctity, all whose criminality consisted in a wish i 
to be poor, to fast, to weep through love, to goj 
barefoot through the world, to play, innocent 
comedians, the touching drama of Jesus * ! 

I n jibe spwn g, -tfaf) prnnftaH nf fha Templaj;^ ^ aa 

T h a . Jdng laid hia band .on T.ynna, thpi r 
^ymm . The citizens had called him in to oppose 
their archbishop. This imperial city was wearied 
of the empire, and was too convenient to the king, 
not only as the knot of the Sadne and the Rhdue, 
the extreme eastern point of France, and command- 
ing the road to the Alps or to Provence, but above 
all, as the asylum for malcontents and nest of 
heretics. Philippe held an assembly of notables 
there. Next, he came to the council with his 
sons, his princes, and a powerful escort of men-at- 
arms. He sat by the pope’s side — somewhat below 
him. 

Up to this time the bishops had shown them-! 
selves any thing but docile, and had persisted in 
demanding to hear what defence the Templars had 
to offer. The Italian prelates, one alone excepted; 
those of Spain, Germany, and Denmark ; those of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; even the French 
bishops, Philippe’s own subjects (excepting thq 
archbishops of Reims, of Sens, and of Rouen) +, 
declared that they could not condemn without 
hearing. 

The pope behoved then, after having assembled 
the council, to do without it. He assembled those 
bishops on whom he could most surely rely, with a 
few cardinals, and in this consistory he abolished 
the order, of hia own pontifical authority J . The abo- 
lition was afterwards solemnly pronounced in pre- 
sence of the king and the coimcil. None raised 
their voices in protest. 

It must be acknowledged that this process is 
not one of those on which we can pass judgment. 
It embraced all Europe. The depositions were by 
thousands, the documents innumerable, the forms , 
of trial had differed in the different kingdoms. 
The only thing certain is, that the order had be- 
come useless and dangerous too. However little 
his secret motives may have been to his honour, 
the pope acted sensibly. He declares in his ex- 

• Ubertino, in his de«ire to the Gospel, asserts 

that he had entered into, and spiritually put on all its per- 
sonages, figuring himself to he, sometimes, the servant or 
the brother of the Saviour ; sometimes, the ox, the ass, or 
the hay ; sometimes, the little Jesus. He assisted at the ; 
crncifixion, believing himself the sinful Magdalen ; then he 
became Jesus on the cross, ciy'ing out to his Father ; lastly, 
the spirit caught him up into the glory of the Ascension, j 
Arbor Vitae Crucilixi Jesu. Prolog. 

t In hoc cottvenerunt, ut dent Templarils sudientiaim 
sive defensionent. In hac sententid concordant. .... 
PrsBter .... Walsing. Vit. Qem. V- auctore Ptolem. 
Eayn. p. 187. 

I Multis vocatis prelatis cum cardinalibus in privato 
consistorio, ordinem Templarionira cassavit, TertiS autem 
die Aprilis, 1312, fuit secunda sessio concilil, et prsdicta 
caaeatio coram omnibus publicata est (Quint. Vita Clem. V.) ; 
.... prsesente rege Francim Philippo cum tribus filiis 
suis, cui negotium erat cordi. (Tert. Vita Clem. V.) Most 
liistorians have believed that it was the council which pro- 
nounced sentence on the order. The bull, abolishing it, 
was first printed thrra centuries after the act, in 1606. 


planatory bull, that the judicial examinations 
not to be implicitly depended on, that he has not 
the right to judge, but that the order is suspected 
— ordinem suspectum^ Clement XIV. (Gan- 

ganelli) pursued exactly the like course with re- 
gard to the Jesuits. 

Clement V. endeavonred to save the honour of 
the Church on this fashion. He secretly falsified 
Boniface’s registers f ; but he onl^jr invoked one of 
his bulls in the council, the bulFioferioi# lorcoe, one 
which did not touch upon doctrine, but which hin- 
dered the king from taking their money from the 
clergy. 

And so these great quarrels of ideas and princi-| 
pies, dwindled down to questions of money. The| 
possessions of the Temple were to be devoted toi 
the deliverance of the Holy Land, and given to the! 
Hospitallere X i which order was even accused of • 
having bought the abolition of the Temple. If it 
did, it cheated itself. One historian asserts, that 
it was rather impoverished than benefitted. John 
XXII. complained, in 1316, that the king paid 
himself for the keep of the Templars by seizing 
the revenues of the Hospitallers §. The year fol- 
lowing, they were too happy to give the royal ad- 
ministrators a final discharge for the property of 
the Temple. In 1309, the pope bewailed that he 
had only yet received a few of the moveables, not 
even enough to cover kis erpemes. But, finally, he 
had no reason for complaint (|. 

There remained a s^ portion of this inheritance 
of the Temple, and. the most embarmeffiing — the 
prisoners whom the king detained at Paris, parti- 
cularly the grand master. Let us listen to the de- 
scription given of this tragic event by the anony- 
mous historian, the continuator of Guillaume de 
Nangis : — 

“ The grand master of the ci-devant order of the 
Temple and three other Templars, the visitor of 
France, the masters of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
the right of pronouncing definitive judgment on 

• Quod ips» confessionee ordinem valde suspeclum red- 
debant .... non per modum definitivae sententite, cum 
tarn super hoc, secundum inquisitiones et processus prae- 
dictos, non possemus ferre de jure, sed per viam provision is 

et ordinationis apostolicte Reg. annl vii. Dom. Clem. 

V , Rayn. 195. However, it cannot be denied that the pope 
displayed great complaisance and servility towards the 

French Mag. This was the feeling at the time 

"And as I have heard from one who sat on the trial and 
examined the witnesses, the order was destroyed against all 
Justice. And he told me that Clement himself declared, 

‘ If it cannot be destroyed on Just grounds, let it be de* 
flroyed for expediency's sake (si non per viam justithe 
potest destrul, destruatur tamen per viiun expedientisS), 
that our dear son, the king of France, be not scrnidaUxcd.’** 
Albericus a lysate. 

t These registers still *how the blanks where the writing 
has been very cleverly erased. Haynouard, p. PO. 

I However, in Aragon; John XXII. lU the king’s request, 
confers the revenues of the Tmnpie, not on the Hospitallers, 
but on the new order of Monteza (a fnrtlfied monasteiy of 
the kingdom of Valentia, a dependency on Calatrava). 

{ Per captionem bonorum quondam ordinis templi Jam 
mhKnmt per omnes domos ipsius Hospitalis certos execu- 
tores qul vendunt et distrahunt pro libito Imna Hospitalis. 
.... Letter of John XXII., xv. Kal. Jun. 1316, Rayn- 2.5. 

g Modiea bona mobflia .... quae ad sumptus et expen- 
sas . . . . suticere mioimt potuerunt. Avignon, 2 Hon. 
Mail, 1309. Yet Charles 11., the king of Haples, had given 
him up half of the moveables posimssed by the Templars in 
Provence. Grouvelle, p. 214. 
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aw EXECDTION OF JACQUES MOl-AY. 


The charge of the denial of 



whom the pope had reserred to himself % ap- 
petfed before the archbishop of Sens, and an as- 
eetnbly of other prelates and doctors of divine and 
canon law, convened for this special purpose at 
Paris, on the popels orders, by the bishop of 
Albano, and two other cardinals, legates. The 
four above-naiJ|ed, having publicly and solemnly 
acknowledged the crime* of Which they were ac- 
cused, and having persevered in the confession, and 
appeared to desire to persevere in it to the end, 

■ after ripe deliberation of the council, on the Place 
du Parvis de N6tre-Dame| the Monday after 
St. Gregory’s day, were condemned to perpetual 
close imprisonment But when the cardinals thought 
that they had concluded this business, lo and be- 
hold, all of a sudden, so that no one could have 
anticipated it, two of the Condemned, the master 
from beycmd the sea (d’Outremer) and the master 
of Normandy, obstinately defending themselves 
against the cardinal, who had just spoken, and 
against the archbishop of Sens, turn round to deny 
their confession and all their preceding avowals, 
totally and unreservedly, to the great astonish- 
ment of all. The cardinals committed them to 
the custody jof the provost of Paris who hap- 
pened to be present, to guard them until they had 
more fully deliberated the matter the following 
day. But as soon as the report of these things 
came to the ears of the king, who was at the time 
in his royal palace, after communicating with his 
l^ouncUlors, vMhout mmmoning the clerks (prelates), 
fpy a prudent decision, towards the evening of the 
IWne day, he had both of them burnt on the same 
ipile, on a small island of the Seine, between the 
royal garden and the church of the hermit bro- 
thel* of St. Augustin. They seemed to endure the 
flames with so much firmness and resolution, that 
the constancy of their death and their final denials 
struck the multitude with admiration and stupor. 
The two others were imprisoned, according to the 
sentence pronounced upon them + 

Their execution, without the privity of the judges, 
was clearly an assassination. The king, who in 
1 1310 bad at leaat called a council in order to make 
I away with the fifty-four, here disdained all appear- 
I ance of right, and employed force alone. Here he 
had not even the excuse of danger, the reason of 
state, the excuse of the Saltts powdi which he had 
inscribed on his coin 4;* No, he considered the 
denial of the grand master as a personal affront, 
an insult to the monarchy so deeply compromised 

* . . , . Pertouas reservatas lit nosti .... vivea vocis 

oraoulo a. n. ISIO, H Kal. Nov. Archives, J. 417f 

No. 20. 

t Cont. G. de Nangis, p. 67# An authentic deed is still 
extant which indirectly proves this execution^in a register 
of the parliament for the year 1813 — “ 'Whereas, lately, at 
Paris, in an island lying in the river Seine, near the angle of 
our garden, between this our said garden on one side of the 
said river, and the house of the brotherhood of the order of 
St. Augustin at Paris on the opposite side of the said river, 
on execution took place of two men who had been formerly 
Templarr, thep Aavinff been bnrnt on the aforesaid island; 
Wd ’WhanM the abbot and chapter (conventua) of St. Ger- 
tetn des Pr^s at Paris, claiming to be in seisin of high and 
Ww |u8tice of every kind on the aforesidd island .... We 
enact . . . that the rights of the said abbot and chatter .... 
shhQ austain no prejudice therefrom.” Oiiin* Parliam. iii. 
fhlio exlvi., 18th March, 1318 (ISH). 

I CiMiui of Philip's axe extant with the impress of the 
ingeUc aalutafiou and the legend, “ sains popnli.” 


jin this business. He struck him the fatal blow, no 
fdonbt as rema Icesas mo^estaUs (guilty of high 
treason) 

And, now, how explain the prevarications of the 
grand master and hiS* final denial ? Does it not 
seem as if through chivalrous fidelity and military 
pride, he saved at all risks the honour of the order ; 
that the haugUinm of the Temple awakened at the 
last moment ; that the old knight, left in the breach 
as its last defender, chose, at the peril of his soul, 
to render it impossible for futurity ever to come to 
a judgment on this obscure question. 

It may also be urged that the crimes charged on 
the order were peculiar to such or such a province 
of the Temple, or such and such a preceptory, but 
that the order was innocent of them ; that Jacques 
Molay, after confessing as an individual, and 
through humility, might deny as grand master. 

But something more remains to be said. The 
principal charge, the denial of the Saviour*!*, 
rested on an equivocation. The Templars might 
confess to the denial, without having been in 
reality apostates. Many averred that it was a 
symbolical denial, in imitation of St. Peter’s — one 
of those pious comedies in which the antique 
Church enveloped the most serious acts of reli- 
gion t ; hut whose traditional meaning was begin- 

♦ How shall we qualify the strange words with which 
Dupuy commences his Histoire de la Condemnation des 
Templiers “ The finest and noblest acts of great princes 
have this unaccountable fatality attending them, that they 
are for the most part misinterpreted by such as are igno- 
rant of the cause of the acts, and who have had an interest 
in the parties : powerful enemies of truth, who impute to 
them vicious motives and ends ; whereas sseal on behalf of 
virtue ordinarily sees the favourable side of the question.” 

f This denial reminds one of a much more serious saying 
than is apparent on the surface — “ Offer up your unbelief to 
God.” — See, above, notes at pp. 126. 135. and 143, on the 
grotesque ceremonies of the Church and the feast of fools, 
/atworttOT— “ The people lifted their voice : not the fictitious 
people who speak in the choir, but the true people, rushing 
from without tumultuously and innumerably through all 
the vomitories of the cathedral, with their loud confused 
Toice— a giant child, like the St. Christopher of the legend, 
brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile, imploring initiation, 
and praying to bear Christ on their colossal shoulders. 
They entered, dragging into the Church the hideous dragon 
of sin, gorged with victuals, to the Saviour’s feet, to wait 
the stroke of the prayer which was to immolate it. At 
times, also, recognizing that the animalism was within 
themselves, they exi>osed in symbolical extravagances their 
miseries and infirmity. This was called the festival of 
idiots, fatmrum; and this imitation of the pagan orgies, 
tolerated by Christianity as man’s farewell to the sensualism 
which he abjured, was repeated at the festivals of the 
Nativity, the Circumcision, Epiphany, the murder of the 
Innocents, and likewise on those days on which mankind, 
saved from the devil, fell into the intoxication of joy-^at 
Christmas and Easter.” 

In all initiatory ceremonies, the candidate is represented 
as a worthless person, in order that bis initiation may have 
the credit of his moral regeneration. See the Initiatory 
Ceremony of the Coopers of Germany (Notes to my Intro- 
duction d PSutoife Universelle, p. 102, first edition): ** Just 
now,” says the apprentice’s godfather, " 1 brought you a goat 
skin, a murdierer of hoops, a spoil- wood, an idler, a traitor to 
masters and journeymen (traitie aux maitres et aux com- 
pagnons) ; henceforward, I hope,” Ac. 

{ One of the witnesses deposes that when he refused to 
deny God and to spitnpoii the cross, Raynaud de Brignolles, 
who was oMciatiitg, said to him Jaughingly, “Compose 
yourself, it is only a farce,” (Non cures, quia non est nisi 



W14.} CAUSE OF THE RUIN OF THE TEMPLE. I>eii»y of the eywiholical. SSfi j 

nmg to be lost in the fourteenth century. S»y 
that this ceremony was sometimes performed witl^ 
culpable levity, or even with impious mockery, 3' 
was the crime of some, and not the rule of tlfi 
order. 

However, it is this charge which wrought the 
ruin of the Temple. It was not the ipfamy of 
their manners — which was not general to the order 
—otherwise, how suppose that tliey would have 
induced their nearest relatives to become Tem- 
plars ? Let us not do injustice to human nature by 
the supposition. It was not heresy, or tlie taint of 
Gnosticism ; most likely, the knights cared little 
for doctrinal points. The true cause of their ruin, 
which set the whole of the lower orders against 
them, and which did not leave them a defender 

quaedam trufa). Rayn. p. 303. In the important deposition 
of the preceptor of Aquitaine, of which I proceed to give a 
part, we have the details of a ceremony of the kind, together 
with an explanation of its origin 
“The knight who initiated the candidate, having first 
invested him with the cloak of the order, presented him 
a crucifix on a mass book, and told him to deny Christ 
nailed to the cross. When, in great terror, he refused, 
crying out, ‘ Alas! my God, why should I do so? I will on 
no wise do it.’ — ‘ Do it, without fear,’ replied the other. ‘ I 
swear by my soul that you shall sustain no injury either in 
soul or conscience, for it is a ceremony of the order’s, intro- 
duced by a wicked grand master, who, being taken prisoner 
by a soldan, could obtain his liberty only by taking his 
oath to make all future candidates for admission into the 
order abjure Christ on this fashion ; which has been done ‘ 
ever since, and so you may well do it.’ And, then, deponent 
would not do it, but resisted tlm more, and asked for his 
uncle and the other worthy persons who had brought him 
there. But the other replied, ‘ They are gone, and you 
must do what I order you.' And still he would not. Seeing 
his determination, the knight then said to him, ‘ If you will 
take your oatli on God’s holy Gospel tlxat you will tell all 
the brothers of the order that you have done all that I have 
directed, I will dispense with your going through the cere- 
mony.' And the deponent gave his promise and oath. 
And then he dispensed with liis going through the cere- 
mony, saving that, covering the crucifix with his hand, he 

made him spit upon his hand Being asked, if he had 

ordained any brothers, he said that he had entered few 
himself on account of this irreverent act, which was essen- 
tial to their reception However, he said that he had 

made five knights. And asked whether he had made them 
abjure Christ, he swore that he had spkred them in the 
same way that he had been spared himself. .... And one 
day that he was in the chapel, hearing mass .... brother 
Bernard said to him, ‘ Sir, a certain plot is hatching against 
you; a paper had ^ready been drawn up, informing the 
grand master and the rest that in receiving brethren into 
the order, you do not observe the forms which you are 
bound to observe.’. . . . And deponent thinks that this was 

for his having spared the feelings of these knights 

Adjured to tell the origin of this strange blindness in deny- 
ing Christ and ^spitting on the cross, he answered, on his 
oath~Some of the order attribute it to the commands of the 
grand master made prisoner by the soldan, as above stated. 
Others say, that it is one of the evil customs and statutes 
introduced by brother Porcelin, formerly grand master ; 
others make it out to be one of the detestable statutes and 
doctrines of brother Thomas Bernaurd, heretofore grand mas- 
ter ; others assert it to be in imitation and in remembrance of 
St. Peter, who thrice denied Chrut,** Dupuy, p. 314-S16.--If 
the absence of torture and the endeavours of the deponent to 
lessen the heinousttess of the fact, establish the fact beyond 
dispute — his scruples, his precautions, and the different 
traditions cited by him before he comes to its symbolical 
origin, prove not less surely, that the meaning of the 
symbol had become altr^ether forgotten. 

i 

J among the iiiime3:t>us noMe huniltea with which 
thejr were connected, was the monstrous charge of 
having denied and 8t>at u|>on the cross, and this 
charge is precisely the one which was admitted by 
the majority. The simple enunciation of the fact 
kept all aloof from them. Every one crossed him- 
self, and would hear no more. 

Thus, the order which was the most expressiv^ 
type of the symbolical genius of the middle agoi 
died of a symbol no longer understood. This ca(a^ 
trophe is but an episode of the eternal war wagcdi 
betw^n the spirit and the letter, poetry and pros^ 
Nothing is so cruel and uufi^toful as prose, wbenl 
she shuts her eyes on the old and venerable poetbl 
foivns in w’hicli she has been brought up. 

The occult and suspicious symbolism of the 
Temple had nothing to hope from the moment that 
the pontifical symbolism, hitherto revered by the 
whole world, was itself powerless. The grand 
mystic poetry of the llnam Sanctum which 
would have made all tremble throughout the 
twelfth centm*y, was meaningless to the contempo- 
raries of Pien*e Flotte and of Nogaret. Nor dove, 
nor ark, nor coat without seam, none of these inno- 
cent symbols could longer defend the papacy*. 
The spiritual sword was blunted. A coL^ gnH 

prnftaiV in^ whi/.h itS edge 

The most tragical part of ail this is, that the^ 
ia Alain Boniface is lessT^ 

wounded hy Colouna’s gauntlet, than by the adhe. 
sion of the French lashops to Philippc-k-Rei’s 
appeM. The Temple, , proceeded against by the 
inquisitors, is abolished by the pope. The gravest^ 
evidence against the Templam is that tendered by ) 
priests No doubty the arrogation of the power 
of absolution by the heads of the order had made 
the Churchmen their irreconcilable enemies §. 

* Una est columba mea, perfecta i»ea, una e«t matri 
BusB .... Una nemp« fuit diluvii tempore area Noli .... 
Hiec est tunica ilia Domini inconsutilis .... Dicentibu* 
ApostolU : Kece gladii duo hie ... . (One is my dove, my 
perfect one, its mother’s only one .... one was It at the 
fiood, in Noah’s ark .... This is the tunic of the Uord, 
without seam .... "Wlxen the Apostles said, “ Lo, here are 
two swords.” . . .) Preuves du Different, p. 55. 

f Quelle est forte cette Eglise, et que redoutable est le 
glaive . . . (How strong is this Church, how formidable 
her glaive . . .} Bossuet, Qraison Funebre de Le TeUIer. 

J And, likewise, in my belief, that of the serving brothers. 
The majority of the two hundred witnesses interrogated by 
the pontifical commission, are denominated tervientes (serv- 
ing brothers). Rayn, 155. 

§ This is one of the facts which the united testimony of 

1 ^ the English witnesses places in the category of “ indis- 
putable points” (articuli qui videbantur probati}. Some- 
times, the heads of the order referred the brethren for 
absolution to the brother chaplain, who gave It without ecn- 
fessing them.C(Praecepit fratri capellano eum absolvere 4 
peccatis suis quamvis frater capeilanus earn confessionem 
non audierat. p. 377, coL 2, 367.) Sometimes, although 
laj'men, the heads of the orto, grand masters, visitors, and 
preceptors, administered absoiutW themselves. . . . (Quod 
et cr^bant et dicebatur els, quod magnus minister ordinis 
poterat eos absolvere a peccatis sub. Item quod vlsitator. 
Item quod preeceptores, quorum multi erant laic{.*p. 358, 
22nd witness. Quod .... templarU laid suos homines 
absolvebant. Coneil. Brit ii 360. 

Five witnesses (p. 258, col. 1,) depose “that the grand 
master grants a general absedution for the sins which the 
brethren are unwilling to confess through fi^hly shame 
.... that It was their belief that it was not needful to 
confess to the priest those things which were recognized is 
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impresBiua made upon the men of that day 
I by this great suicide of the Church, is plainly 
irevealed m the inconsolable sorrowings of Dante. 
\aU in which man had believed, or which he revered, 
I — papacy, chivalry, crusade, seemed on the verge 
of dissolution. Already is the middle age a second 
world of antiquity, which, with Dante, we must 
seeic among the dead. The last poet of the age of 
symbolism lives lw»g enough to read the prosaic 
allegory of the Romance of the Rose. ARegory 
kills the symbolical ; prOse, poetry. 


dispute the possession of man. One would suppose 
oneself present at the drama of Bartolo — man 
brought before Jesus, the devil being plaintiff, and 
the Virgin defendant. The devil claims man as 
his property, aUeging hk long possession. The Virgin 
proves that he has no prescriptive rigUf and shows 
his abuse^of texts *. 

The Virgin holds a stoong hand at this period. 
The devil himself belongs to the age, combining 
its marked character and evil ways of livelihood, 
smacking of Jew and alchemist, of the soholastie 
and the legist. 

' Henceforward, duMerk had little to learn, but 
was soon erected into a science. Jiemyp pln gy 


CHAPTER V. ^ 

continuation of the B.EIGN OF PHILIP THE FAIR. 
HIS THREE SONS, A.D. 1314-1328.— PROCESSES. — 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The end of tbe process of the Temple was the 
beginning of twenty others. The first years of the 
fourteenth century are only one long process. These, 
hideous tragedies had distempered men’s fancies 
and brutalized their souls. Crimes had become 
epidemical. Obscene, atrocious punishments, which 
were in themselves crimes, were at once their 
penalty and their provocation. 

But had crimes been wanting, this government 
of the long robe, of judgers, could not easily stop, 
once it was in its full speed of judging. The mili- 
tant disposition of the king’s councillors, so terribly 
awakened by their campaigns against Boniface and 
the Temple, could no longer do without war ; and 
their war, their passion, was a great prosecution, a 
grand and terrible prosecution of frightful and 
strange crimes, fitly punished by great punish- 
ments. The scene was complete, if the accused 
were a person of distinction. The populace then 
learnt to revere the robe ; the citizen taught his 
children to doff their cap to Messires, and to stand 
aside to let their mule pass when they returned 
late of an evening through the small streets of the 
m some famous trial *. 
had no reason to complain, accusations 
in — ^poisonings, adulteries, forgery, aud, 
i above aU, ; which, indeed, 

I entered as an ingredient into all cases, forming 
* their attraction and their horror. The judge shud- 
I dcrod on the judgment-seat, when the proofs were 
I brought before him in the shape of philters, amn- 
I lets, frogs, black cats, waxen images stuck full of 
I needles .... Violent curiosity was blended in 
these trials, with the fierce joy of vengeance and ar. 
cast of fear. The public mind could not be satiated 
|wi^ them j the more there were burnt, the more 
I were brought to be hnmt, ^ 

One would be tempted to think this period the 
reign of the devil, were it not for the fine ordi- 
nances which come out at intervals, and play, as it 
were, God’s part .... The two powers violently 

ftltiS hr tbe ehapter, and for wMeh it granted absoluUon 
.... tRat mortil aina were only to be confessed in chapter, 
apd venial to tbe priest only.*’ p, 358, col. 1. 

The evidence of tbe Scotch Templars on this point is tbe 
same — Inferior clerks, or laymen, can give absolution to 
the brothers below them ” (Inferiores elerici vel laid possnnt 
absolvere fratres stbi snbditos). p. 381. col. 1, first witness. 
Likewise, the ilst witness. ConcU. Brit. 14, p. 382. 

* See the death of the president Minart. 


■ Dw to make them sub- 
Hit hertpj the^objpc t 

>f Tnabmg fViAm npp*>ni« 

hes, sorcerers, demon- 
11 number. Each clan 
lily in France and Ger- 
ual had one of these 
the secret wishes one 
ind the thoughts which 

/shunned the ear .... They were eveiy where 
Their flight of bats almost darkened God’s own 
light and day. They had been seen to carry off in 
open day a man who had just received the com- 
Amuuion, and who was watched by a circle of friends 
Iwith lighted tapers §. 

The first of these disgusting prosecutions for 
witchcraft, in which, however, the parties were 
equally worthless, is that of Guichai^, bishop of 
Troyes, charged with having compassed the death 
of Philippe-le-Bel’s wife. This bad woman, who 
exhorted to the slaughter of the Flemish women, 
is said, according to a tradition more known than 
certain, to have had students brought to her by 
night at the Tour de Nesle, and to have had them 

* Nothing is more common in hagiographa than this 
struggle for the converted soul, or rather, this imitation 
of a lawsuit, in which tbe devil appears, in spite of himself, 
to bear witness to the eillcacy of repentance. The famous 
legend of Dagobert is well known. A similar story of a 
converted usurer, is quoted by Caesar d'Hesterbach. Whe- 
ther the suit was conducted visibly or not, the story ever 
ran to the same tune Si quis decedat contritus et 
confessus, licet non satisfeoerit de peccatis confessis, tamen 
boni angeli confortant ipsum contra incursum dcemonum, 
dicentes .... Quibus malign! spiritus .... Mox advenit 
, Virgo Maria alloquens daemones .... &c.” . (If any one 
decease, contrite and confessed, albeit he has not atoned for 
tbe sins which be has confessed, yet good angels fortify him' 
against the attack of the demons, saying .... to whom 
the evil spirits .... Presently appears the Virgin Mary 
addressing the demons.) Herm. Com* Cbf. ap. Bccard. 
M. .ffivi, t. ii. p. 11. 

t Agnei, lucifugi, &C. M. Psellus, p. 39 and p. 69. This 
Byzantine writer belongs to the eleventh century. £did. 
Oaubninus, 1613, in Hhno.—Bodin, in his book Be Prm- 
stigiis, printed at Bgle in 1578, has drawn up a catali^ue of 
the diabolical kingdom, with the names and surnames of 72 
princes, and 7,405,926 devils. Bodin, p. 218. 

t Many were accused of selling devils in bottles. “Would 
to God,” says Leioyer seriouriy, “provisions of the kind 
entered less commonly into traffic,” (Plht k Dieu, que eette 
denr5e flit ipnins commune dans le commerce!) Leioyer, 
P..108andp. 217. 

§ M^m. de Luther, t. lit* 


U14.} AND WITCHCRAFT. JB7 

thrown into the river when they h&d served her 
turn. In her own right, queen of Navarre, and 
countess of Champagne, she here a grudge to the 
bishop for having, on a financial account, saved a 
man whom she hated. She did her best to ruin 
Guicbard. First, she had him expelled the council 
board, and forced to reside in Champagne*. Then, 
she swore she would lose her county of Cham- 
pagne, OP he his bishopric. She pursued him 
thus inveterately to compel him to unexplained 
restitution. Guiclyd applied to a soroereaH^ at 
first, to win him tlie *queen’8„ good-will ; ^en to 
bring^^jfttJtex death. He was said to have gone; 
by night to a hermit, to get him to bewitch the 
queen and enchanthev. With the help of a midwife^ 
f^bey mj^a a waxen omagfi .oLtfee qu^« baptized 
ifcJLsnaj., giving it godfather aptigodinother, and 
then prickad it full of nesidlea. I&erthfiless, thej 
real Jauf^t Tift* More than once did thej 

bishop repair to the hermitage, in hopes of better'^ 
success. The hermit took fright, fled and con- 
fessed all. Shortly afterwards, the queen died f. 
Butf whether they could prove nothing, or that] 
Guicbard hrfd too many friends at court, the proy 
cess languished, and he was kept in prison J. 

Among other trades, the devil pUed that of Sir 
Pandarus.” A monk was said, by his aid, to have 
managed to defile Philippe-le-BePs whole family. 
His three daughters-in-law, the wives of his three 
sons, were denounced and seized § ; and, at the 
same time, two Nonnan knights, in the service of 
these princesses, were arrested. Put on the rack, 
these unhappy men confessed that they had sinned 
with their young mistresses for three years, ** even 
on the holiest days)!.’^ The pious confidence of 
the middle age, which did not mistrust the immur- 
ing of a great lady along with her knights in the 
precincts of a castle, of a narrow tower — the vas- 
salage which imposed on young men as a feudal 
duty the sweetest cares, was a dangerous trial for 
human nature, when the ties of religion were weak- 
ened The poem of Petit Jehan de Saiutre, that 

tale or history of Charles the Sixth’s time, tells all 
this but too well. 

Whether criminal or not, the punishment was 
atrocious. The two knights, brought out on the 
place du Martroif near St. Gervais’ elm, were 
flayed alive, castrated, decapitated, and hung up 

* Archives, Section Histor. J. 438. 

f *' At length I have got rid Of the devil who sought to 
destroy all mankind." Ibidem. 

t The accusadon had been the more favourably enter- 
tained from Ouichard’s being commonly believed to be the 
son of a demon, of an incubus. Ibidem. 

$ Margaret, daughter of the duke of Burgundy ; Jane 
and Blanche, daughters of the count of Burgundy (Franche- 
Comt6). Mulierculis .... adhuc setate juvenculis (All 
three .... vity young women). Contin. G. de Nangis, in 
SpicU. D’Acheiy, iii. 68. 

)j Pluribus 1<^ et temporitms sacrosasetis. Ibidem. 

f Jean de Meung Clopinel. who is said to have length- 
en^, by command of Fhilippe-le-Bel, the already too long 
Roman de la Bose, the addition ot eighteen thousand 

verses, expresses Ms thoughts of the ladies of the period in 
the most brutal terms; and the story runs that, to avenge 
their reputation honour and modesty, they laid in wait 

for the poet, rods in hand, anxious to scourge him. He 
escaped by asking as the only favour that sba who felt faer- 
sdf most outraged would strike the first.—" Modest women, 
by St. Denys, they eqnal in number the Ph®nlx,"&c. Yet 
had he adduced their jusUficatum in the doctrine which he 

by the armpits. In like manner as the priests 
imught out, to avenge God, infinite punishments, 
the king, this new of the world, conceived no 

tortures great enough to mtisfy his wounded 
majesty. Two victims did not content him 5 and 
ac^mplices were diligently enquired after* %'hey 
laid bands on an usher of the paiacS) and then 
on numerous others, men and women, noble and 
plebeian ; some of these were dung into tim Seine^ 
others put to death in secret* 

Of the three princesses, only one escaped. 
Philippe-le-Long, her husband, took car© not to 
find her guilty : he would have had to have re- 
stored Franeho-Comtd, which she had Inrought 
him as her dower. The two otliers. Marguerite 
and Blanche, the wives of Louis Hutin and of 
Charles-le-Bel,Jiad.JheitJheada8ba*neftd||yjhaven, 
and were thrown into a strong castle. Louie, on 
his accession to the throne, ordered his own to be 
strangled (15tli April, 1316), in order that he 
might marry again. Blanche, left alone id prison, 
was mooh naore to be pitied *. 

, Once in this full swing of crime and the impulse 
given to the imagination, all deaths are ascribed to ^ 
poison, or to witchcraft. The king’s wife is poi- 
soned } so, too, his sister. The emperor, Henry VII., 
will have poison given him in a consecrated wafer. 
The count of Flanders narrowly escapes being 
poisoned by his son. Philippe-le-Bel is poisoned, 
it is said, by his ministers — by those who were the 
greatest losers by his death ; and not only Philippe, 
but his father, who died thirty years before him. 

preaches in his book, being neither more nor less than a 
community of women — 

" Car nature n’est pas s! sotte 

Alns V 0 U 8 a fait, beau fils, n’en doubtea, 

Toutes pour tons, ct tous pour toutes, 

Chascune pour chascun commune 

Et chascun commun pour chascune." 

Roman de )a Rose, v. 14,633. Ed. U38-7. 

(For nature is not so foolish .... Rather has she made 
you, fair son, doubt it nothing, all women for all men, and 
all men for all women, each woman common to each man, 
and each man common to each woman.) 

This insipid work, whose sole recommendation ii the 
jargon of the gallantry of the time and the obscenity of Its 
end, seems the profession of faith of the gross sensualism 
that prevriled in the fourteenth century. Jean Molinet has 
moralized it, and turned it into prose. 

* " She was got with child,” is the brutal expression of 
the monkish historian, " by her gaoler, or by some others," 

— (Biancha verb carcere remanens, A servienle quodana «|us 
eustodisB deputato dicehatur imprtegnnta fuisse qukm A 
pioprio Comite diceretur, vel ab aliis litipr»gnata. Cont. 

6. de Nangis, p. 70.) He goes on to other matters with 
muel carelessness ; perhaps, he durst not say any more of 
the subject. Prom what we know of the princes of that 
time, we may infer that this hapless woman, whose first 
error was by^o means substantiated, was placed at the 
mercy of some wretch deputed to degrade her. 

It is probable that this horrible tale of PhUippe-le-Bel’s 
dmighter-in-law, gave rise, through some misunderstand- 
ing, to the tradition relative to his wife, Jeanne of Navarre, 
and the tower de Neale (see, above, p. 336), a tradition unsup- 
ported by any ancient testimony. See Bayle, under the 
wordBuridan. And the tradition woold be less probable still, 

: if, with Bayle, we referred it to one of the king's daughters- 
in-law. Young as these princesses were, they needed not 
to have recourse to sueh means for lovers: However this 
be, Jane of Navarre appears to have been of bard an4 

1 sanguiBary character (see, above, p. 362). fihe was queen 

1 in her own right, mtd might be the less regardftil of her 
husband. 




338 DEATH OF PHILIP THE FAIR. {fsH. 


ITltey would willingly have traced further back to 
ftud crimes *. 

AIL-i hftHe riiTi ; ij j;n) jy terrified the peopl e ; who 
i sought to appease God^auS' do pelSnw. Amongst 
j famines and bankruptcies of the coin (depreciations 
’ of thfe currency},, aifaongst the devil’s harassings 
> and the king’s punishments, they paraded through 
'ithe cities, weeping and howling, as filthy proccs- 
Isions of naked penitents, of obscene flagellants : 
*evil devotions, which but led to sin 'I*. 

Such was the sad state of the world when Philippe 
and his pope took their departure for the other, to 
meet with their judgment. j^afigufiS-MoIay, it is 
said, had theul from th6^>aJkftlft,apftear 

Clement departed first. 
A little before his death he had seen in a dream 
his palace on fire. ‘‘From that time,” says his 
i biographer, “he lost his spirits, and his health 
! declined J.” 4 

Seven mouths afterwards, it was Phi| jppe’fl turn. 

\ He is buried by the 

[ side of Monaldeschi, in the little church of Avon. 

Some ascribe his death to being gored by a wild 
boar hunting. Dante, in his high vein of hatred, 
can find no terms base enough to describe his 
death in — “ He will die from the gash of a tusk, 
the false coiner §.” 

But the contemporary French historian makes 
; no mention of this accident. He says that Philippe 
wasted away, without fever or any perceptible 
ailment, to the great astonishment of his physi- 
cians II . There had been no reason to suppose 
that he would die so soon ; he was only forty-six 
years of age. In the midst of so many striking 
events this fine and mute figure had appeared im- 
passible. Did he secretly suffer from the belief 
that the curse of Boniface or of the grand master 
was upon him t Or, which is the more probable, 
was he not depressed b^ the confederation into 
which the nobility of bis kingdom bad entered 
against him the very year he died 1 His barons 
and nobles had followed him blindly against the 
pope ; and they had not opened their lips in behalf 
of their brothers, the cadets of noble houses, I 
mean the Templars. But the attacks on their 

• Contin. G. de Nangis, ann. 1S04. 1308. 1313. 1315. 
1320. p. 58. 61. 67, 68. 70. 77, 78. 

t Totifl nudis corporibus procesaionaliter .... Idem, 
ann. 1313, p. 70. 

I No sooner was the breath out of his body, than his 
Gascon servants utterly neglected their master's corpse to 
pillage his efibets— Gascones qui cum eo steterant, intent! 
circa sarcinas, videbantur de scpultura corporis non curare, 
quia diu remaiisit insepultum. Baluz. Vita Pap. Aven. H 
p. 22. 

( ** There shall be read the woe, that he doth work 
With his adulterate money on the Sein(', 

Who by the tusk will perish.” 

Dante, Paradiso, c. xix. 

According to several authorities, he met his death in a 
stag-hunt. ** Seeing the stag turning upon him, he drew hJs 
sword, mrd spurred his horse, seeking to strike the stag ; but 
his horse bore him against a tree with such violence that the 
good king was thrown, and severely hurt in the heart, and 
tocflrne to Corbeil. There, he grew worse.” . . . Chronique, 
Trad. Sauvage, p. no, Dyon, 1572, fol. 

K Diuturai detentus intlrmitate, cujus causa medicis 
erat incognita, non solum ipsis, sed et aliia multis multi 
stoporis matexiam eC admirationis induxit ; praesertim cum 
inilTraltatis aut mortis periculum nec pulsus ostenderet nec 
urina. Contiu. G. de Nangis, fol. 69. 


rights of administering justice and of coining 
money, were too much for their patience.. In 
reality, the king of legists, the enemy of feudality, 
had no other military force to oppose to it than 
feudal force. He was in a vicious circle from 
which he could not extricate himself; but from 
which death relieved him. 

It is impossible to define the share he had in 
the great events of his reign ; only, we find him 
incessantly traversing the kingdom, in which tliere 
takes place nothing great for good or evil without 
his having assisted at it personally ; as, at Courtrai 
and Mons-en-Puelle (a.d. 1302. 1304), at St. Jean- 
d’Angely, at Lyons (a.d. 1305), and at Poitiers 
and at Vienne (a. d, 1308. 1313). 

This prince appears to have been methodical 
and regular in hii^ habits. We find no trace of 
vprivate expenses. He accounted with his trea- 
surer every five-and-twenty days. 

The son of a Spanish woman, educated by the 
Dominican Egidio of Rome, of the house of Colonna, 
he had evidently a tinge of the sombre spirit of St. 
Dominic, as St. Louis had of the mystic sweetness 
of the order of St* Francis. Egidio wrote for his 
pupil’s instruction, a work De Hegimtne Principumj 
and he had no trouble in impressing on his mind 
the doctrine of the illimitable power of kings *. 

, Boethius’s De Consolationei the books of Vege- 
tius on the Art Military, and the letters of Abelard 
and Heloise fj were translated by Philippe’s orders. 
The misfortunes of the celebrated professor, so 


* y. S. Algidii Romani, Archiep. Bituricensis qusestio 
De utraque potestate, edidit Goldastus, Monarchia, ii. 95. 
A Colouna could not but inspire his pupil with a hatred of 
popes. 

t The author (continuer ?) of the Roman de la Rose, Jean 
de Meung, translated these for him. In the preliminary 
epistle prefixed to his Boethius, he gives us the list of his 
literary honours “ To thy royal majesty, very noble 
prince by the grace of God, king of the French, Fhillp the 
Fourth, 1, Jehan de Meung, who erst added to the Romance 
of the Rose, putting Jealousy in the prison Welcome, teach- 
ing the way to take the castle, and gather the Rose, (qui 
Jadis au Roman de la Rose, puisque Jalousie ot mis eu 
prison Bel-acueil, ay enseign§ la maniere du Chastel prendre, 
et de la Rose cueillir), and translated from Latin into 
French Vegetius’s work, on Chivalry, and the book of the 
wonders of Hixlande ? and the book of the Epistles ol Peter 
Abelard and of Ueloise his wife, and Aclred’s book v>n spi- 
ritual friendship, now send you Boethius on Consolation, 
which 1 have translated into French, although you under- 
stand Latin right well.” 

The king’s confidence in him did not hinder him from 
tracing in the Roman de la Rose the following rude picture 
of primitive royalty : — 

“ Ung grant villain entre eulx esleurent, 

Le plus corsu de quanqu’ils furent, 

Le plus ossu, et le greigneur, 

Et le firent prince et seigneur. 

Cil jura que droit leur tiendroit, 

Se chacun en droit soy luy livre 
Des biens dont U «e puisse vivre .... 

De lA Vint le commencement 
Aux roys et princes terriens 
Selon les livres anciens.” 

Rom. de la Rose, v. 1064. 

(They elected a great clown from among themselves, the 
shapeliest of all of them, the boniest and tallest, and chose 
him prince and lord. He swore to observe their rights, if all 
would give him a right to take wherewithal from his goods 
to support him. Hence, according to ancient books, was 
the beginning of kings and earthly princes.) 



Increase of the university. 
The jioor scholars or tappets. 


HIS POLICY. 


The reign of Philip the FiOf^ 
the era of civU orhec. 


m 


UUreated by the priests, both as regarded the 
university and his love* were a popular theme in 
the midst of this great war of the king with the i 
clergy, Philippe-le-Bel placed his dependance oni 
the univereity of Paris *, ajad caressed this turbu>| 
lent republic, which, in its turn, supported hitnj 
Whilst Boniface sought to attach the Mendicants! 
to him t, the university persecuted them through! 
its^ famous doctor Jean Pi^w~A.ne^ (Pungens-! 
Asinum {{:, “ Prick- Ass,”) the king’s champion' 
against the pope. When the Templars were ar^ 
rested, Nogaret assembled the whole population of 
the university at the Temple, masters and scholars, 
theologians and artlds^ to read them the indict- 
ment. To have such a body, and in the capital, 
on one’s side, was to have an army. Therefore, the 
king would not allow Clement V. to raise the 
schools of Orleans into a university, and create a 
rival to his university of Paris §. 

This reign ftonatitutes an epoch in thniiisto:^ of 

the yjoivi^ity, more eollegea hei^ fo unded in it 

and these, the moat celebraJtedLU. Philippe-le-Bel’s 
wife, maugre her evil reputation, founds the college 
of Navarre (a. d. 1304), that seminary of Gallicans 
from which issued d’Ailly, Gerson, and Bossuet. 
His coui^llors, who, likewise, had much to expiate, 
almost all endow similar foundations. Archbishop 
Gilles d’ Aiscelin, the weak and servile judge of the 
Templars, founded that terrible college, the poorest 
and most democratic of the schools of the univer- 
sity, that Mont- Aigu, where mind and teeth, as th^, 
proverb ran, were equally sharp There aroseJ 
under the inspiration of famine, the poor scholars,! 
the jDoor masters**, who made the name of oappets'ff\ 

* Bulsus, Hist. Univ. iii, anno 1285. — “ In this year 
there arose a great dissension between the rector, masters, 
and scholars of the university of Paris, and the provost of 
the said place ; for that the said provost had ordered a clerk 
of the said university to be hung. Whereupon all the 
faculties gave up their lectures until the said provost made 
amends and great reparatiou for the otfence ; and, among 
other things, the said provost was condemned to the 

body and kiss it. And it was agreed that the said provost 
should go to the pope to Avignon, to seek absolution.” 
Nicolas Gilles, ap. Bulaeum, iv. 73. 

t Bulseus, hi. 511, 516, 595. 

t Id. iv. 70. See, in Goldast (il. 108,) John of Paris's 
Tractatus de Potestate regia et papali. 

§ Ord. i. 502. The king declares that it shall have no 
professors of theology. See, also, Bolaeus, iv. 101 — 107. 

II To the college of Navarre and of Mont-Aign, we must 
add the college of Harcourt {a. d. 1280) ; the cardinal’s 
hoyse {la mauon du cardinal), 1303 ; the college of Bayeux, 
1308.— In 1314, the college of Laon; 1317, that of Narbomie; 
1319, that of Trfeguier; 1317—1321, the coUege of Comou- 
ahles (Cornwall); 1326, that of Plessis, and the Scotch 
coUege (college des Ecossais) ; 1329, the college of Marmou- 
tiers ; 1332, a new college of Narbonne, founded, by will, by 
Jane of Burgundy; 1334, the coUege of Lombards; 1334, 
the college of Tours; 1336, the college of L&ieux; 1337, the 
college of Autun, &c. 

f Mods acutus, dentes acutl* ingenkim acutum- 

»♦ The master shall be elected from among the poor 
scholars and by them .... He shaO be called the minister 
of the poor. In the rules of the foundation, it is stated that 
there are 84 poor scholarships in honour of the 12 apostles 
and 72 disciples. 

ft Their dress was a cape, close in front, such as was 
worn by the masters of arts of the street de Fouarre ; and a 
hood also closed before and behind, whence their name of 
cappets. Parents could not threaten their children with 


famous. Their commons were sorry, their privi- 
leges ample ; since, in regard to the article of con- 
fession, they were independent, not only of tiie 
bishop of Paris, but of the pope *. 

Whether or no Philippe-le-Bel were a wicked ' 
man or a bad king* § there is no mistaking |iiJ»igil 
aa.t6a.i ar an d" <w M fc . i of i ff f mm. 

toe,^ SL-Lonie ‘i^lidll 

a feudal tong. The advance from the one tome 
other, may Be measured by a single word, SU 
Louis called together the deputies of the eiftss oh 
the South ; Philippe-le-Bel tn<^ of tlie stofos oi| 
France. The first drew up establiriunents for hir 
domains ; the second promulgated ordinances for 
the kingdom. St. Imuis laid down as a principle the 
supremacy of justice administered in the king’s 
name, over the jurisdiction exercised by the lords; in 
short, the final appeal to the monarch ; and endea- 
voured to restrain their private wars by the truce 
of forty days and the gi^g of security {la qmran^ 
taine et VassuremetU). In FhiUppe-le- Bel’s 
the appeal to the king is so firmly estabUshed, ^at\ 
the most independent of the great feudatories, the ' 
duke of Brittany, asks, as a singular favour, to be 
exempted from it f. The parliament of Paris writes 
in the king’s name to the most distant of the barons, 
to the count of Comminges, that petty monarch of 
the Upper Pyrenees, in the following strain, which, 
a century earlier, would have been beyond the 
comprehension of the receiver : — “ Throughout the 
kingdom, cognizance and condemnation of illegal 
wearing of arms belong to us solely :J:.” 

The tendency to a new order of things is stroi^ly 
marked from the beginning of this reign. 'Bie 
king seeks to exclude priests from the administra- 
tion of justice, and from municipal offices §. He 
protects Jews i| and heretics ; increases the royal 
tax on amortizements, and the acquisition of im- 
moveable property by the* churches H ; and pro- 
hibits private wars and tournaments. This prohi< 
bition, grounded on the king’s want of his subjects 
for the Flanders’ war, fo often repeated ** ; andi 
once, the king goes so far as to dix^t his provostm 
to arrest all who repair to tournaments ff. Each^ 


greater punishment than to make them cappets. Felibien, 
i. 526 sqq. 

* Ibidem. f Ord. i. p. 329. 

t Olira. Parliamenti, iiL, folio cxxxfv. Archives, Section 
Judiciaire. 

§ “ Let all who enjoy limited jurisdiction (temperatam 
Jurisdictionem) in France, appoint laymen, and by no means 
clerks, to be their baiiiff, overseer, and servants (servientes), 
so that in case of delinquency, they may be punished by 
^ their superiors ; and all clerks, holding odices of the kind, 
be removed.” Ord. i p. 316. Ann. 1287-1288. 

|] ‘*They are not to be seized and imprisoned on the 
warrant of of the fathers or brothers of any order, or of 
any others, whatever be their station.” Ord. 1. p. 317. 

7 Ord. i. p. 322. A distinction is drawn between royal 
fiefs, mesne fiefs, and freeholds (aleux.) in all cases, the 
Toyri tax on acquiritions by contract (acquisitions h titre 
onereux), is double that on acquisitions by free gift (i titre 
gratuit). Purchases were more feared than gifts. 

•• “ After the example of St. Louis, the illustrious con- 
fessor .... we expressly prohibit .... feuds (guetras) 
.... wars (bella) .... challenges .... whilst our own 
wan are a-foot.” Ord. L p. 380. Conf. p. 328. Ann. 1296, 
p- 344. Ann. 1802, p. 549. Ann. 1314, July, 
tt Quateitut omnes et tinguloa nobiles .... caplaii et 
arrestes, capique et arrcstarl facias, et tarodlu in arresto 
teneri, donee a nobis mandatum. Ord. p. 424 (Ann. 1304), 




Hii hostttity to feudaliim and the priests : ■Tr'V' rk-c* 

contradictions arising therefrom. rULlt-x UJ? 


Daring stretch of monarchical 
power. 


campaigti he was obliged to have recourse to ii»- 
pm$mentf and to bring together m its own despite 
th# indolent chivalry which recked little of the 
need of either king or kingdom •, 

!0at this government, hostile alike to feudalism 
and to priests, had no other military force than the 
barons, and but little money except through the 
Church ; whenbe arose many contradictions, and 
more than one retrograde movement. 

In 1287) the king allows the nobles to seize their 

t itive serfs in the cities. Perhaps it was re- 
site to check the great influx of the people 
> the towns, and prevent the desertion of the 
ntry f ; since the touhis would soon have 
absorbed all, and the land have been left a desert, 
las it happened in the Roman empire. 

I In 1290, the clergy forced from the king an 
exorbitant charter, which could not have been 
I carried into execution wi||]iout causing the death 
of the monarchy. The leading articles enacted, 
that the bishops tkoidd be the wdgee in cases relatiiie 
jto ieUis, le^focies, and dowri€ 9 ; that the king’s bailiffs 
and officers should not live on church lands ; that 
churchmen were to be arrested at the instance 
|of the bishops only ; that clerks should not be 
brought into the lay courts in personal actions, even 
though required so to do by letters royal (thus 
securing impunity to priests); that prelates should 
make no payment for property acquired by their 
churdies ; and that the local judges should not 
have cognizance in cases of tithe — that is to say, 
that the clergy should be sole judge of the fiscal 
abuses of the clergy I. 

i In 1291, Philippe-le-Bel violently combated the 
1 tyranny of the Inquisition in the South §. In 
1298, at the commencement of his struggle with 
the pope, he seconds the intolerance of the bishops, 
and orders his barons and the royal judges to hand 
over all heretics to them, to condemn and pxmish 
them without appeal ||. The year following, he 


* In ISOS, the bailiff of Amiens is ordered to send to the 
llemish war all worth above 100 Uvres in moveables, and 
200 in immoveables : those worth less were to be spared. 
Ord. i. p. 346. But in the following year (May 29th), an 
ordinance came out, that every roturier worth fifty livres in 
moveables or twenty in immoveables, should contribute 
either his person or his money. Ord. i. p. 373. 

t Formalities were enacted similar to those Imposed to 
tlihs day on foreigners seeking to be admitted French citi- 
zens— >as authority from the provost or mayor, settlement 
established by the purchase, '* Pour ridson de la boui^eoisie 
d'nne maison dedenz an etjour, de la value de soixante 
sols padsis au moins; signification an seigneur dessoubs , 
cui 9 jtert partis " (for right of citizenship, of a house, dwelt* 
in for a year and a day, of the value of sixty sous of Paris 
at the least, and notice ^ven to the lord of whom he holds) 
—obligatory residence from AU Saints' day fio St. John’s 
day, &c. Ord. i. p. 314. 

I Ord. i. p. . . . . Quod hona mobilia clerlcorum 
oapi vel iustiolmrl n<m possint .... per justiciam secu- 
Isrem .... Causm ordinada pralatorum in parlamentis 
tantummodo agitentur .... nec ad senescallos aut baU- 
Uvos .... ikmt appellare .... Non impediantur i 
talliis .... Ac. 

$ Hist, do tang. 1. xxvlU. e. 22, p. 72. 

I BaiUivis .... injunglmus .... diooesanis episcopis, 
ft toquMtorlbUS .... pareant, et Intendant in hsercti- 
conUn ittvestljl^tlone, captione .... condenmatos sibi 
tolktoa statim recipiaiit, indilate animadversione debits 
puuiondos .... non obstantibus appellationibus. Ord. t 
|i.380,aaii.im 


promises that his bailiffs shall no more haraiis the 
churches with forcible seizures, that they shall 
seize but one manor at once, &c. * 

The nobles, too, had to be propitiated. ' H© 
granted them an o^mpice against their creditors, 
against the Jew usurers f. He guaranteed their 
rights of chase. The king’s collectors are no more 
to fasten upon the inheritance of bastards and of 
aliens in the domains of barons having the right of 
high justice — ^ Uidm" prudently adds the king, 
be proved by a compeitent wUnesSf whom we shall 
specieMy depute for the purpose, thm we are fully 
entitled to take possession X” 

In 1302, after his defeat at Courtrai, the king 
struck a daring stroke. He seized, for his mint, 
half of all silver plate § (his own bailiffs and officers 
/were to give up the whole of theirs) ; he seized 
the temporalities of the bishops who had repaired 
to Rome |1 ; finally he taxed the barons, defeated 
land humbled at Courtrai ; the hour was favourable 
Tor making them pay 

In 1303, during the crisis, when Nogaret had 
accused Boniface (March the I2th), and when 
excommunication mi^ht at any moment fall on the 
king’s head, he promised all that was wished. In 
his reforming ordinance (the close of the same 
montli) he pledged himself to his nobles ^nd pre- 
lates to make no acquisition in their lands ** j yet, 

* Mandate addressed to the baillffk of Touraine and 
Maine, enjoining them to respect the clergy. Letters 
rgranted to the bishops of Normandy against the oppressions 
of bailiffs, viscounts, &c. Ord. i. p. 331. 334. A similar 
ordinance was promulgated in favour of the churches of 
Languedoc, May the 8th, 1302. Ibid. p. 340. 

t “Against the whirlpool of usury .... we will that 
the sum originally borrowed be discharged, but remit all 
beyond.” (Contra usurarum voraginem .... volumus ut 
debita quantum ad sortem primariam plenarie persolvantur, 
quod veto ultra sortem fuerit legaliter penitus remitt^ndo.) 
Ord. i. p. 834. 

t Nisi priua per aliquem idoneum virum guem ad hoe 
specialiter deputaverimus .... constiterit, quod nos sumus 
in bona saisina percipiendi .... Ord. i. p. 338, 339. 

§ “ Make known to all, by general proclamation, with- 
out specifying prelates or barons, to wit, that all manner 
of people shall bring half of their silver plate,” (signifiez k 
tous, par cri g4n6ral, satis faire mention de prelats ni de 
barons, c’est k savoirque toutes mani^res de gens apportent 
la moiti6 de leur. vaissellement d’argent blanc.) Ord. i. 
p. 338, 339. 

]{ “ Certain prelates, abbots, and priors .... having left 
the kingdom .... in contempt of our prohibition .... 
we, being unwilling that through their personal absence 
their substance should be wasted, but rather desiring to 
preserve it .... do decree," &c. Ord. i. p. 349. The in- 
dignation against these priests seems to have been great, 
for the king is obliged to prohibit the Normans from crying 
“ Haro on the clerks'' Ord. i. p. 348. 

(Haro— horau — ^harol, derived from ha and RaotU or Hollo, 
first duke of Normandy, and equivalent to "“Away with 
toem,” or “ On them,” or “ Down with them.”) Txans- 

nXTOR. 

Ord. i. p. 330— end of the year 1302. 

** The king declares, that in reforming his kingdom he 
takes the churches under his protection, and Intends securing 
them the enjoyment of their franchtees or privileges, just as 
in the time of his grandfather, St. Louis. Consequently, if 
he have to order any seizure to be made on a priest, his 
bailiff is noC to proceed therein until after ripe inquiry, and 
the seizure is never to exceed the mnount of the fine. 
Inquiry is to be made throughout the kingdom for the good 
customs existing in the time of St. Louis, with a view to 
their re-efitablishment If prelates or barons have any 




His subsequent 
concessions. 


PHILIP THE FAIR. 


InetHUHmt t»i»ii«iing witii 
tbtt cobiiige. 


here he introduced a r^nration nullifyina the 
whole — Save in «ms affieding mr royal V* 
The same ordinance contained a regulation respect- 
ing the parliament, setting forth among their privi- 
leges the organization of tlte body which was to 
destroy privilege and privileged f. 

The following year, he suffers the bishops to 
re-enter parliament. Toulouse recovors its rights 
of municipal Justice ; the nobility of Auvergne 
obtain the concession tliat their own judges are 
to he respected, the king’s officers retrained, 
&c. Finally, in 1306, when the revolt on account 
of alteration of the coinage compels the king to 
seek shelter in the Temple, having no longer confi- 
dence in the burgesses, he restores to the barons 
the wager of battle, the proof by duel, in default 
of witnesses 1. 


business to transact in parliament, they shall be treated 
kindly, and their affairs be quickly expedited, Ord. I. 
p. 357. 

* Nisi in casu pertinente ad jus nostrum regium . . . . ; 
However, he added, that he would disseize himself, after 
holding it for a year and a day of the fief, so acquired by 
forfeiture, in favour of any suitable person who would un- 
dertake the duties of the fief, but reserving to himself this 
alternative«if Or we will make the owner of the fief sufli- 
cient and reasonable recompense.” Ibid. p. 358. 

The greater part of this reforming ordinance concerns the 
bailiffs and other royal officers, and tends to prevent the 
abuses of power. Nominated by the grand council (14), they 
are not to he members of this assembly (16). They are not ^ 
to choose their kindred or connexions for their provosts or 
lieutenants, or to hold office in their native district (27), or 
to attach themselves by marriage or purchase of immoveables 
to the district over which they have jurisdiction— a precau- 
tionary measure imitated from the Romans, but extended 
to the children, sisters, nieces, and nephews of the royal 
officers (50-51). The ordinance regulated the time of their 
assizes (26), at the conclusion of each of which, the time of 
holding the next was to be specified ; it defined the limits of 
their respective provinces (60), of their authority as regarded 
the bishops’ and barons' justices, and their powers over 
those amenable to their jurisdictions. They could detain 
no one in prison for debt, except detention of his body 
[eonirointe par corps) were ordered by letters under the 
royal seal (52). The same ordinance prohibited their accept- 
ing presents under the guise of gift or loan (40 — 43), either 
for them selves or children— they are not to accept wine save in 
barrels, bottles, or pots (nisi in barillis, sen boutellis vel potis), 
or to dispose of the surplus ; and they are neither to make 
presents to the members of the grand council, their Judges 
(44), nor to receive them from the sub-bailiffis, who are 
responsible to them (48). They were to nominate to these 
offices with the greatest precautions (56) , and the king not 
only continues to exclude clerks from them, but places 
them in very bad company, with usurers, infamous persons, 
and oppressors of the lieges— “ Non clerici, non usuraiii, 
non infames, nec suspecti circa oppressiones subjectorum ” 
(19). Ord. i. p. 357—367. 

i No doubt the parliament may be traced ftirther back. 
We find the first mention of it in the ordinance, called the 
testament of Phllippe-Auguste (a. n. 1196). See M. KUm- 
rath’s important memoir, Sur les Olim et sttr U Parlement, 
See, also, a dissertation, in manuscript, on the Origin of the 
Pariiament(j4r<;A*«>«* du Ropa»me). The anonymous author, 
who, perhaps, wrote under the chancellor Maupeou, is of 
the same opinion as M. Klimrath. However, considering 
the new degree of importance which the parliament assumed 
in the reign of Philippe-le-Bel, we need not be surprised at 
his being stated to be its founder by the majority of his- 
torians. 

I Ann. 1364. Ord. i. p. 547. This appears to be an 
ordinance for carrying into execution the 62iid article of the 


The g^t affair of the Te|nplars ^a. o, 1308-9), 
forced him onoe more to relax hw hold. He 
rejlteated his promises of 1303, laid down regulations 
for the responsibility of the bailiffs, hound himself 
to discontinue taxing the farmers (censiers) on the 
lands of the nobles, restrained the violence of the 
barons, promised the Parisians to exercise wiffi 
moderation his rights of pi^zage (de iMriM) and 
purveyorship, the Bretons that he would coin good 
mtmey, and the Puitevins that he would rase to 
tlie ^ound the workshops of the false coimm* He 
confirmed the privileges of Rouen. All of a sudden 
turning charitable and an almsgiver, he devoted 
the fines due on renewals to portioning off poor 
maidens of noble birth ; and he liberally bestowed 
on the hospitals the nmhes with w^\h the royal 
apartments were strewed in his joume;^ 

In nothing is the hypocrisy of his administration 
rooro remarkable than in regard to the coinage. 
It is curious to trace ffom year to year the lies 
and tergiversations of the royal false coiner. In 
1^5, be apprises his people that he is about to 
make an issue, “ in which, perhaps, the quality 
(titre) and the weight may be somewhat dehclent, 
but that he will maemulfy all who shall take it, his 
dear wife, queen Jane of Navaire, being pleased 
that the revenues of Normandy should be attached 
to this end*.” In 1306, he causes proclamation 
to be made through the streets by sound of trumpet, 
that his new ct>in is as good as that of St. Louis f . 
Several times he laid strict injunedotm on the 
minters to keep tlie adulteration secret. After- 
wards, he gives it out that the coin Ima been 
altered by others, an'd orders the mints where the 
adulterate money had been ztrwdb to be destroyedX, 
In 1310 and 1311, dreacBng comparison with 
foreign coins, he prohibits their importation}. 
In 1311, he forbids the weighing or the assaying 
of the royal coin I). 

; No doubt in aU this the khig was convinced 
that he was only exercising his nght, imd that he 
considered the privilege of raising ^ will the value 
of his money, an attribute of his soverrign powd’. 
The laughable part of the business is to see this 
sovereign power, this divinity, obliged to tomporiam 
with the mistrust of the people. The nascent 
religion of royalty already has its unbelievers. 

At last, royalty seems to entertain doubts of 
itself. This haughty power, having exhausted 
force and craft, implicitly avows its w«^nees and 
appeals to liberty. We have seen the bold words 
in which the king caused himself to be addressed 
both in the famous Suppliqm dm pudk de if ranee 
(petition of the French people), and in the discourse 
^of the deputi<« of the states in 1308 ; but nothing 
is more remarkable than the terms of the ordi- 
nance by which he confirms the enfranchisement 
of the serib of the Valois, granted by his brotimr : 
— Seeing that every human creature who is made 

edict wlhiclt we have jUit amdyeed ; It is the sdmlnlitmtive 
complement of the law, 

« Nos autem Johanna impertimus assensum. Oxd. i 
p. 326. 

4 Id, p. 429. % Id, p. 451. 

t Ord. U p. 481. May I6tb, 1311. 

g Que ztul ne lacbace, ne rechacier, ne trehucher, ne 
requeore nuUe montioye quele qu’ela soit de nostre mlog. 
(Let none refine, nor cause to be refined, nor turn the 
balance against, nor alter mj coin whatever of our mintiog.) 
Jan. 20th, 1310. Ord. I p. 475. 
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ia the image of our Lord, ought generally to he 
free by natural right, and that in no country this 
. natural Uberty or freedom should be so effaced or 
obscured by the hateful yoke o£ servitude, that the 
pen and women who dwell in the aforesaid places 
and countries* iu their lifetime are regarded as if 
dead, and at pe end of their dolorous and wretched 
existence ale so fast bound up and strictly treated, 
that the goodts which Ood has lent them in this 
world, they cannot by their last wkihes dispose of 
and order , . . . . 

These words must have sounded harshly in 
feudal ears. They seemed a protest against slavery, 
against baronial tyranny. The stifled feeling 
which had never dared to murmur, not even in a 
whisper, now^burst forth and descended from royal 
lips like a judgment. Having* overcome all his 
enemies hy the aid of his barons, the king ceased 
to observe any terms with the latter ; and, on the 
I3th of June, 1313, he prohibited them from coining 
except with his express authurization +. 

The ordinance to this effect filled the cup to 
overflowing. , Despite the terror the king^s name 
must have inspired since the overthrow of' the 
Temple, the barons resolved on running every risk 
and taking decided steps. Most of the lords of the 
north and of the east (Picardy, Artois, i^Ponthieu, 
Burgundy, and Forez), entered into a confederacy 
against the king : — “ To all those who shall see or 
tear of these present letters, the nobles and the 
eommom of Champagne, for us, for the countries of 
Yermandois, and for our allm and adjuncts within , 
the borders of the kingdom of France — greeting. 
Know all, that as the very excellent and very 
powerful prince, our very dear and redoubted sire, 
Philippe, by the grace of God, king of France, has 
enacted and raised many taxes, aids, and imposts 
contrary to right, has altered the coin, and done 
many other things by which the nobles and corn* 
mous have been much aggrieved and impoverished. 
.... And it does not appear that they have been 
turned to the honour or profit of the king, or of the 
kingdom, or to the defence of the commonweal. 
For which mefs we have several times humbly 
and devotooly besought and supplicated the said 
lord our king, to be pleased to repeal and give up 
these thin^ ; which he has in nowise done. And 
again in tins present year current, this year 1314, 
our said lord the king has laid undue impositions 
on the nobles and the commons of the kingdonl, 
and aids which he has endeavoured to raise ; thle 
which we cannot conscientiously’ suffer or ^low, 
for so we should lose our honours, franchises, and 
liberties ; both we and those who shall come aftei^i 
US, .... We have sworn and covenanted on oath, 
loyally and in good faith, for ourselves and our 
heirs to the countsliips of Auxerre and of Tomierre 
—to the nobles and the commons of tbe'%aid count- 
ships, their allies and adjuncts, that we, with 
regaH to the aid demanded the present year, and 
all other griefs and novelties not duly done and to 
Ibe done, in time present and to come, which the 
Icing of Fiance, our lord or others, shall desire to 
exact of uiem, will aid and succour them at our 
proper cost and expense.” , , , 

• Ord. xii. p, S87, ann. 1811. 

t (Jid. i p- 4— 22. art. 14. 

j Tbe ordinal l« as follows A tons ceux qni verront, 

orront ces priisentes lettres, 11 nobles et li commMmde Cham- 


This document would seem to be a reply to the 
dangerous words of the king touching slavery* The 
king denounced the lords ; the latter, the king. 
The two powers which had combined to despoil 
the Church, now accused each other in presence of 
the people, who as yet had no existence as people, 
and who could make no rejoinder. 

The king, defenceless against this confederacy, 
addressed himself to the towns. He summoned 
their deputies to come and consult with him in the 
matter of the coinage (a.d. 1314). Docile to royal 
influence, these deputies demanded that the king 
would prohibit the barons from coining for el&cm ymrsy 
in order that he might mint good money, on which 
he would gain nothing *. 

ACCESSION OF LOUIS X. 

In the midst of this crisisy-Bhilippe-leTBel dies 

( x.p, 131 4). With the access ion of his son , Louis 
well sumaraed jRTtttJiir'I^disorHer^^ 
comesT a violent reaBtOrrtJf the feudal, local, pro- 
vincial spirit, which seeks to dash in pieces the 
still feeble fabric of unity, demands dismember- 
ment, and claims chaos 

The duke of Brittany arrogates the right of 
judgment without appeal j so does thw tixchequer 

pj^e, pour nous, pour les pays de VeTAiandois cipour nos 
aliids et adjoints 6tant dedans les points du royaume de 
France; salut. Sachent tuts que comine tr^s-excellent et tr^s- 
puissant prince, notre trfes-cher et redoute sire, PhUippe, 
par la gr&ce de Dieu, roi de France, ait fait et relevt plu- 
sieurs tallies, subventions, exactions non deus, changement 
de monnoyes, et plusieurs aultres choses qui ont 6t^ faites, 
par quoi li nobles et li communs ont 6t6 moult grfev^s, 
appauvris. . . . £t il n’apert pas qu’ils soient toumez en 
I’honneur et proufit du roy ne dou royalme, ne en deffension 
dou proufit comroun. Desquels griefs nous avons plusieurs 
fois requis et supplife humblement et d6votement ledit sire 
li roy, que ces choses voulist d6faire et d^laisser ; de quoy 
rien n’en ha fiait. Et encore en cette pr^sente ann6e cou- 
rant, par I’an 1314, lidit nos sire le roy ha fait impositions 
non deuement, sur li nobles et li communs du royalme, et 
subventions lesquelles il s’est efforc6 de lever; laquelle 
chose ne pouvons souffrir ne soOtenir en bonne conscience, 
car ainsi perdrions nos honneurs, franchises et libert^s ; et 
nous et cis qui aprfes nous verront [viendront.) . . . Avons 
jur6 et promis par nos serments, leaument et en bonne foy, 
par {pour) nous et nos hoirs aux comt^s d'Auxerre et de 
Tonnerre, aux nobles et aux communs desdits comt^s, leurs 
allies et adjoints, que nos, en la subvention de la pr^sente 
ann6e, et tous autres griefs et novellet^s non deuement 
faites et & faire, au temps present et avenir, que li roi de 
France, nos sires, ou aultre, lor voudront faire, lot aiderions, 
et secourerons 4 nos propos coustes et despens. .... 
Boulainvilliers, Lettres sur les Anoiens Farlements, t. iii. 
p. 29. 81, 

* ** Que le Roi pourphace par devers ses barons que ils se 
sueffrent de faire ouvrer jusques i onze ans.” “ Other- 
wise,” the ordinance goes on to say, “ the king cannot supply 
his people, or his kingdom, with good money. And they 
were agreed that the king should give such full weight of 
gold and silver as to gain nothing thereon ” (et fuerent h 
accort que li Rois doint tant en or, en argent que il n'y 
preigne nul profit). Ord. i. p. 448-549. However, such was 
the opposition offered by the barons and prelates, interested 
in the matter, that he was obliged to be contented with 
prescribing the alloy, weight, and stamp of these coins. 
Leblanc, p. 229. 

t See how the contlnuatcnr of Nangis suddenly changes 
his language, how bold he becomes, and how he elevates 
his voice. Fol. 69-7(f. 



1S16.} RETROCESSION TO FEUDALISM. 

of Rouen. Amiens will not have the king*s sen- 
g^nts Bubpcnna before the barons, or hia provosts 
remove any prisoner from the town’s juri^iotion. 
Burgundy and Nevers require the king to respect 
the privileges of feudal justice, and to discontinue 
fixing his scutcheons on the towers and barriers of 
the nobles*. 

^ The common demand of the barons is that the 
king shall renounce all intermeddling with their men. 
The nobles of Burgundy take the punishment or 
their own officers on themselves ; and Champagne^ 
and the Vermandois forbid the king’s citing the^ 
inferior vassals before his tribunals f. 

Provinces, the most distant from each other, a^^’ 
Perigord, Nimes, and Champagne, are of onfl 
accord in denouncing the king’s attempts to tajtf 
the farmers holding of the nobles n 

Amiens desires that the royal bailiffs neithei*^ 
imprison nor make seizure till after judgment t 
passed. Burgundy, Amiens, and Champagne una> ^ 
nimously demand the restoration of the wager by ; 
battle, of the judicial combat §. j 

The king is no more to acquire fief or patronage j 
on the domains of the barons in Burgundy, Tours, «, 
and Nevers, any more than in Campague (save in 
cases of succession or confiscation ii ). 

The yanjeg monarch grants and sigu^^all ; there 
are demurs and 

which he seeks to defer. The Burgundian barons 
contest with him the jurisdiction over the rtDeni 
roadSf and consecrated places. The nobles of ChamI 
pagne doubt the king’s right to lead them to war * 
out of their own province. Those of Amiens, witl| 
true Picard impetuosity, require without any cir-l 
cumlocution, that all genUftnen upppi jacm 

otli^ and not en^riiilo securities, but riSe, go, comej; 
ank le armed for war, and pay forfeit tg one another, 

. . r . The king’s reply to these absurd and insolent 
demands is merely : “ We wUl order examination of 
the registers of my lord St. Louis, and give to the said 
nobles two trustworthy persons, to be nominated by our 
council, to rerify and inquire diligently into truth 

of the said artike.” . , . 

The reply was adroit enough. The general cry 
was for a return to the good customs of Louis : it 
being forgotten that St. Louis had done his utmost 
to put a stop to private wars. But by thus invoke 
ing the name of St. Louis they meant to express 
their wish for the old feudal independence — for the 
opposite of the qnasi-lej^l, the venal, and petti- 
fogging government of Pnilippe-le-Bel. 

the changes mtrndnced by But they 

♦ Ord. i. p. iS51 and 592, 561—567, and 625, 572. 

t Id. p. 559, 8°; 574, 5®; 554, 2?. 

J Id. p. 562, 2®. 

$ Nous Vf^ona et octroyona que en cas de mnrtre, 
de larreciij, fle rapt, de tr»lii«on, et de roberie, gage de 
Mtaille aoit ouvert, ae lea cas ne pouvoient eatre proves par 
tesmoings.” (We will and grant that in eases of murder, 
larceny, rape, treason, and robbery, the wager of battle He 
open, if there be not sufficient evidence to prove the fact.) 
Ord. i. p. 507. ** Et quant an gage de bataille, nous vouHons 
que it en useut, si come Ten fbsoit anciennement.” (And, as 
to wager of battle, we will that it be had recourse to, accord* 
ing to ancient usage.) Ibid. p. 558. 

ii Item, que le Roy n’aeguiere, ne ne s’aecroieee e$ baron- 
nie$ et ebastelleuies, ea fiez et riere-Jiez desdite nobles et 
ie n'est de leur PoloniS, nous teur oetroyonel’ 

4 th article. 

f Ord. L p. 572 (31); p- 576 (15) ; p. 664 (6). 

could not believe him dead so long as there sur* 
vived of Uie 

his reign, had been coad^ttor rmtor of tAe | 

kingdom, and who had allowed his statue to be 
Prised in die Palace by the side of the kiug’s. His 
real name was Le Portier ; but alon|^ with the 
estates he bought the name of Marigny. This 
Nonnan, a graoims and cauHosu • indmdua], but,, 
apparently, not less silent than his roaster, has left 
no public pai>er of his own on record— he would i 
seem neither to have written nor spoken. He had I 
the Templars condemned by his brother, whom h©| 
made archbishop of Sens for the purpose, Un-4 
doubtodly, he bore the princi]>al share in the king’s 
transactions with the popes; but he manned 
matters so well that Clement’s escape from Poi- 
tiers was set down to him f , and the pope, pro- 
bably, felt himself indebted to him. On the other 
hand, he might have persuaded the king that the 
pop© would be more useful to him at Avignon, in 
apparent independence, than in a state of durance 
which must have shocked the Christian woHd 

It was in the Temple, in the very spot where 
Marigny liad installed his master for the spoliation 
of tho Templars, that the young king Louis req 
paired to hear the solemn accusation broughfl 
against him §. ^fi^, accuser was PhiUppede-Bel’i^ 
brother, the violent a busy man, 

of mediocre abilities, who put himself at the bead 
of the barons. Though in such near proximity to 
the throne of France, he had traversed all Chris- 
tendom to find another, the while a petty Norman/ 
knight reigned side by side with Philippe-le-Beli 

It is not surprising that he was mad with envy. » 

Marigiiy would nave had no difficulty in defend- 
ing himself, could he have procured a hearing. 
He had done nothing, except being the thoughi 
and conscience of Philippe-le-Bel. To the youn^ 
king, it was as if he were sitting in judgment on 
his father’s soul ; and so he desired simply to 
xemove Marigny, banish him to the island of 
Cyprus, and recall him after a time. Therefore, to 
effect his destruction, Charles of Yalois had recourse 
to the grand accusation of the day, which none 
could surmount. It was discovered, or presumed, | 
that Marigny’s wife or sister, in order to effect his* 
acquittal, or bewitch the king, had caused one,f 
Jacques de Lor, to make certain small figures y 
** The said Jacques, thrown into prison, hangs 
himself in despair, and then his wife, and Enguer- 
rand’s sistera are thrown into prison, and Enguer- 
rand himself, condemned before the knights (jngC 
•en presence des chevaliers) is hung at Paris on toe 
thieves’ gibbet. However, he ro^e no cmifemum 
as to the said witchcrafts, but only observed that 
with regar;^ to exactions, aid alterations of coin, he 

* Gratiosus, cantos, et sapiens. Cent. G. de Kaaifis, p.69. 
See, also, Dopuy, Pnmves do tMC p. iS; and Bern. 
OoMonis Vita Clem. V. Baluze, p. 82. 

t His enemies laid aceusafion to hto charge. See 

Panlus .£milius.-— He was also said to have been bribed by 
the count of Flanders to proeuxe a truce. Oudegbecst, ann. 
13(3, fol. 239. 

t This rendnds us of Ihb manuer in which Themtstocles 
managed the two part^S befOre the battle of Salawls. See 
Herodotus. 

§ Conthi. G. de IfftMeis, p- 69. Modem writers have 
added many circumstaneOs i^pecting the rupture between 
Cbaries of Valois and Marigny, the He given, a blow, Ike. ‘ 





* had lotofc tHsen the sole mover in those matters. 
/ . , . . Wherefore his death, the causes of which 


j^ere a mystery to most, was a subject of great 
admiration and surprise.” 

Pierre de Latijjy, bishop of ChMons, to whom 
the deaths of Philippe, king of France, and of his 
predecessor were ascribed, was by the king’s order 
detained ik prison, in the name of the archbishop 
of Reims* Jtaonf de IVesles, advocate-gener^ 
(advoeatus praecipuus) to the parliament, equally 
suspected, and detained in prison on the like suspi- 
cion, was confined in the prison of St. Genevieve 
at Paris, and put to vatious kinds of torture. As 
no confession of the drixnes with which he was 
charged could be forced from him, although he 
was subjected to the most difiFerent and most pain- 
ful torments, he was at last set at liberty — ^the 
greater part of his property, movable or immov- 
able, having been either given away, or lost, or 
pillaged 

All bootless was it to have hung Marigny, impri- 
scmed Raoul de Presles, and, as they subsequently 
did, to have ruined Nogaret. The legist had more 
of life in him than the barons suppos^. Marigny 
springs into being with each reign, and is ever 
fruitlessly put to death. The ancient system, top- 
pling down with repeated shocks, crushes at each 
fall, an enemy : it is not the stronger for it. The 
whole history of this period is the death-struggle 
betwixt the legist and the baron. 

With each accession we have a restoration of the 
ffood (M uses of St IfOuis, as if in expiation of the 
preceding reign. The new king, the companion 
and friend of the princes and l^rons, commences 
in his capacity of first of the barons, as a good and 
rvdsjuiUoer, to hang the best servants of his pre- 
decessor. A grand gibbet is erected, and tlie 
people follow to it with bootings the man of the 
I people, the man of the king, the poor plebeian king, 
whose lot it is to bear in each reign tne sins of the 
crown. After the death of St. Louis, falls the 
barber La Brosse ; after that of Philippe-le-Bel, 
Marigny ; after Philippe-le-Loiig’s death, GCri^d 
Gueete j and, after Charles-le-Bers, the treasurer 
B4my He perishes illegally, but not un- 

justly. He dies sullied with the violences of an 
imperfect system, the evil of which is greater than 
the good. But in dying, he bequeaths to the crown 
which strihes him its instruments of power, and to 
the people that curse him, institutions of order and 
of peace. 

A few years slipped away, and the body of 
Marigny was respectfully taken dowrf from Mont- 
fkucon to receive Christian burial. Louis-le-Uutin^ 
left ten thousand livres to his sons. Charles of 
Valois, in his last sickness, believed it essential to 

* There were three Raoul de Preslee. The first, who 
gave evidence in 1^09 against the Templars, was implicated 
in the af&ir of Pierre de l*atilly, and recovered his liberty 
with the lews of his property. Louis Huttn felt remorse at 
this, and, in his will, ordered every thing to he restored to 
lUm, as a thing of right {mmme de raimn). Philippe-)e-Long 
andCharles-lo*B«l ennobled him for his good services.— The 
second Raoul Is only noted for forgery, and, also, for having 
had a natural son during his Imprisonment, who became 
the moat iUuStrtons of the name. He introduced himself to 
the nertice of Charles V. in 1865, hy an allegory, entitled ta 
JtfUit. He was charged by this prince to translate the City 
of (3nd» ngd would appear to have had a share in the com- 
posittan of the Songe du Vergier. 


the safety of his soul, to restore the memory of his , 
victim, and caused liberal alms to be distributed 
with the recommendation to the receivers^" Pray 
to God for my lord Bnguerrand de Marigny, and for 
my lord Cliarles de v^ois 

Marigny’s best vengeance was that the crown, 
so strong in his care, sank after him into the most 
deplorable weakness. Louis-le-Hutin, needing 
money for the Flemish war, treated as equal with 
equal, with the city of Paris. The nobles of Cham- 
pagne and Picardy hastened to take advantage of 
tire right of private war which they had just re- 
acquired, and made war on the countess of Artois, 
without troubling themselves about the judgment 
rendered by the king who had awarded this fief to 
her. All the barons had resumed the privilege <^f 
coining ; Charles of Valois, the king’s uncle, setting 
them the example. But instead of coining for their 
own domains only, conformably to the ordinances 
of Philippe-le-H ardi and Philippe-le-Bel, they 
minted adulterate coin by wholesale, and gave it 
currency throughout the kingdom “j*. 

On this, the king had perforce to arouse himself, 
and return to the administration of Marigny and of 
Philippe-le-Bel. He denounced the coinage of the 
barons (November the 19th, 1315) ; ordained that 
it should pass current on their own lajid^ only X ; 
and fixed the value of the royal coin ^latively to 
thirteen different coinages, which thirty-one bishops 
or barons had the right of minting on their own 
territories §. In St. Louis’s time, eighty nobles 
had enjoyed this right. 

The young feud^ king, humanized by the want 
of money, did not disdain to treat with serfs and 
with Jews. The famouSiprdinance of Louis Hutin 
for the enfranchisement of the serfs of his domains, 
is exactly similar to that of Philippe-le-Bel for the 
Valois, already quoted : — As according to the 
right (law) of nature each ought to be born free, 
and through ancient usages and customs which 
from time long ^ast have been introduced and 
observed in our kingdom hitherto, and perchance 
for the misdeed of their predecessors, many of our 
common people have fallen into bond of servitude 
and of diverse conditions, which is exceedingly 
displeasing to us — We, considering that our king- 
dom is called and named the ^ngdom of the 
Franks (freemen), and desiring that the reality 
accord with the name, and that the condition of 
the people be amended by us and by the advent 

• Contin. G» de Nangis, aan. 1325, p. 84. Orate pro 
Domluo Ingeranno 

t Et cucurrit Costin. G. de Nangis, p. 71. 

•J Nous qui avous ole la grande complavnte de nostre 
pueble du royamne de France, qui nous a montre cominent 
par les monoies faites hors de nostre royaume et contre- 
faites k nos coings, et aus coings de nos barons, et par les 
monoies aussi de nos dits barons lesquelles monoies toutes 
ne sont pas du poids de la loy ne du coing anciens, ne con- 
venablesi nos subgiea et nostre pueble sont domagies en 

moult de manieres et de ceuz souvent grossement 

Ord^sons, &c. (We, having heard great complaint from 
our people of the kingdom of France, who have shown us 
how — through moneycolned out of our kingdom in imita- 
tion of our coin, and of that of our barons ; and, likewise, 
through the coinage of our said barons, which is not alto- 
gether of the weight prescribed by law, or like the ancient 
and just coin— our subjects and our people ate injured in 

many ways, and often grossly by toe latter Ordain, 

&C.) Ord. 1. p. 606— 609. 

i Ord. i. p. 615, et aeq. 
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of oor new government— by deliberation of our 
graitd council, have ordained and do ordain, that 
generally throughout our kingdom, m long as it 
may belong to us and to our succ^ors, such servi- 
tudes be restored to fran\^is^, and that to all 
those^ who, by origin, or antiquity, or newly, by 
roarrijfge, or by residence of place in servile condi- 
tion, have fallen or may fall into bond of servitude, 
frmtchise be given on good and suitable con- 
ditions 

It is curious to see the son of Philippe-le-Bel 
admitting serfs to liberty : but it is trouble lost. 
The merchant vainly swells his voice and enlarges 
on the worth of his merchandize ; the poor serfs 
will have none of it. Had they buried in the 
ground some bad piece of money, they took care 
not to dig it up to buy a bit of parchment. In 
vain does the king wax wroth at seeing them dull 
to the value of the boon offered. At last, he directs 
the commissioners deputed to superintend the 
enfranchisement, to value the property of such 
serfs as preferi'ed “remaining in the sorriness 
(chetivet^) of slavery,” and to tax them “ as suffi- 
ciently and to such extent as the condition and 
wealth of the in|lividuals may conveniently allow, 
and as the necessity of our war requires.” 

But all this it is a grand spectacle to see 
proclama^ft made from the throne itself of the 
imprescriptible right of every man to liberty. The 
serfs do not buy this right, but they will remember 
both the royal lesson, and the dangerous appeal to 
which it instigates against the barons i*. i 

ACCESSION OF PHILIP THE TALL. 

• 

The short and obscure reign of Philippe-le-Long 
is scarcely less important as regards the public 
law of France, than even that of Philippe-le-Bel. 

In the ffrst place,, his accession to the throne 
decides a great question. As Louis Hutin left his 


* Comme selon le droit de nature cliacun doit naietre 
franc; et pax aucuns ueag-es et coustumes, qui de grant 
anciennet6 ont estk entroduites et gardes Juaques cy en 
nostre royaume, et pax avanture poqr le meffet de leurs pri- 
decesseurs, moult de personnea de nostre commun pueple, 
soient encheues en lieu de servitudea et de diveraea con- 
ditiona, qui moult nous desplatt : Nona consideranta que 
nostre royaume eat dit, et nomm^ le royaume dea France, 
et Toullants que la chose en v4rit6 soit accordant au nom, 
et que la condition dea gents amende de nous et la venue 
de nostre nouvel gouvemement; par deifb^ration de nostre 
grant conseil avons ordend et ordienons, que generaument, 
par tout nostre royaume, de tant comme U peut appartenir 
k nous et A nos auccesseura, telles servitudes soient 
ramen^es k franchises, et k tous ceus qui de origine, oa 
andennetA, ou de nouvel par mariage, ou par residence 
de lieua de serve condition, sont encheues, ou pourroient 
eschoir ou lieu de servitudes, franchise soit doon^e k bonnes 
et convenablea conditions. Ord i. p. 583. 

+ At the close of this brief reign of his, Louis seems to 
have become the enemy of the barons. Philippe- le- Bel 
never returned them a drier, or, it would seem, more de- 
risory answer than that of his son to the nobles of Cham- 
pagne (December the lat, 1315). Th8yhad called for an 
explanation of the vague term Ca$ Bojfom (crown cases), 
by virtue of which the king’s Judges dalmed for their own 
courts whatever cases they desired. The king replies:—* 
*' We have enlightened them on this wise, to wit, that a 
crown case is understood to be whatever case right, of 
by ancient usage, may and ought to come before the sove- 
reign, and no other.” Ord. 1. p. 606. 


t^ueen pregnant, bis brother Philippe in regent and 
guardian of the future infant. This child dies soon 
after its birth and Philippe proclaims himseli 
king to the prejudice of a daughter of his brother’s; 
a step which was thdT more surprising from the 
fact that Philip{ie-le-Bel had maintauie^ the right 
of female succesabn in regard to Franishe-Ccantd 
and Artois. The barons were desirous that 
daughters should be excluded from inheriting fleh), 
but that they should succeed to the throne of 
France ; and Uieir chief, Charles of Valois, favoured 
his gmod-uiece against his nephew Philippe f. 

Philippe assembled the States, and gain^ his 
cause, which, at bottom, was good, by absurd 
reasons. He alleged in his favour the old Gertnim 
law of the Franks, which excluded daughters fivm 
the Salk land ; and maintained that the crown of 
Fmnoe was too noble a hef to fall into hands used, 
to the distaff (“jpour tomber en qummMe 
feudal argument, the effect of which was to rum 
feudality. Whilst the progress of civil equity and 
the inti^uction of the Eoman law opened Die 
right of inheritance to daughters, whilst fiefs 
becoming feminine and passing from one family 
into anomer, the crown, immoveable in the midst ol 
universal nobili^, did not go out of the same himse. 
The house of France received from without the 
moveable and variable element — woman, but pre- 
served in the succession of the males the fixed 
element of the family, the identity of the Pater- 
famUiae, The woman changes her name and 
penates. The man, inhabiting the abode of hie 
ancestors, and reproducing their name, is led to 
follow in their track. This invariable trana- 
mission of the crown in the male line has imparted 
stedfastness to the policy of our kings, and usefiiUy 
counterpoised the fickleness of our forgetful natiou. 

By thus rejecting the right of the daughters at 
the very moment it was gradnally triumphing over 
the fiefs, the crown acquired its character of 
receiving always without ever^ving ; and a bold 
revocation, at this same time, of sll donatjons made 
since St. Louis’s day Xt seems to contain the prin- 
ciple of the inalienableness of the royal domain. 
Unfortunately, the feudal Sipirit which resumed 
strength under the Valois m favour of private 
wars, led to fatal creations of appanages, and 
founded, to the advantoge of the different bninebes 
of the royal family, a princely feudality as embar- 
rassing to Charles VI. and Louis XI., as the other 
had been to Philippe-le-Bel. 

This contested succession and disaffection of the 
barons force' Philippe-ie-Long into the paths of 
^hilippe*le-BeL He fiatters the citira, Paris, and, 
above all, the university, — the gmid power of Paris. 

* (This cfa0d was named John, and i« not counted among 
the kings of France. Contemporary writers cautiously style 
him the royal hifimt, who, if he had lived. wmUd kmt keen 
king. Siaiaondi, t. ix. ^ 345.) TaAniLATom 

t Contitt. G. de Nangii. p. 72.—** Mol to Paris 

unto a month after lb# demh of Lonls X., be found bis 
uncle, the count de Valois, at the held of a jwrty rofidy to 
dispute the regency with him. The dtlaeits of Paris took 
up srms under the direction of Gautier de ChStflloTi, and 
drove out the count de Valtds’ soldlMTS, who had akeady 
seized the Louvre.” Felilden, Hist, de Paris, t. i p. 535, 
quoting the Chronique de Fbmdre. 

I In pariiOttlar, the king revokes the gifts bestowed on 
Guillaaiae Flotte, Mogaret, Plmnan, and some otbers. 
Ord, L p- 067. 




1 VIGOUR OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

He oauses his barons to take tbe oath of fidelity to 
him, t» pretmce cf the mantetv of the univemty, and 
mtk their djpproral *. He wishes his good cities to 
be provided wUh amouries ; their citizens to keep 
theSx arms in sure place ;*Kad appoints them a 
captain in eaeh^Uimck or district ( March the I2th, 
1316 1) — ^naming, in pardcular, Senlis, Amiens, and 
the Vemiandois, Caen, Rouen, Gisors, the Cotentin, 
and the country of Caux, Orleans, Sens, and Troyes. 

PhiHppe-le'Long was desirous (in a fiscal point 
of view, it is true) of' establishing a uniform 
system of weights and measures; but it was too 
early for this great step 3 :, 

lie made some efforts to establish order and 
responsibility in the public accounts. The receivers, 
all expenses being paid, were to send the residue 
into the king’s treasury, but secretly, «o that no one 
^ould know the hour or the .day. The bailiffs and 
seneschals are to come np to Paris yearly, to settle 
their accounts. The treasurers are to balance 
tlieirs, twice a year. Notice will be given in what 
money the payments are to be made. Theyuc^fer^of 

t^p accounts will then pass them And the 

king knm how much he has to receive §. 

Among his financial regulations we find this 
article AU payments for castles not on the 

frontier, are to ae<m entirely from this time for- 
ward i|.’* A great fact is contained in these words. 
France begins to eiyoy internal peace ; at least, 
until the English wars. 

The security for this internal peace, is the 
organization of a strong judicial power. The par- 
liament is constituted ; and the proportion of cler- 
gymen and of laymen who are to compose it, is 
regulated by an ordinance which secures the majo- 
rity to the latter^. As regards counsellors, 
foreign to the bod^, and temporarily called in, 
Philippe-le*Long reiterates the s^mtence of exclu- 
sion already pronounced against the bishops by 
Philippede-^1 : — “ No prelate shall be returned 
to pa^ament, ftr Ung makes it a case of 

consoieHce not to diaurh tketn in the ca/re of tlmr 
tpirkucdUi^ ♦*.*’ 

To know with what vigour the parliament of 

* universitatis civitatis ipsias boo Ipsum un- 

aaJhniter appKobsn^^boB. Condn. G. de Nangls, p. 79. 

t Old. 1. p. 635, et seq. 

t *'Tbe king bad begun to lay down regulations, that 
throughout his kingdom but one uniform measure should 
be used for wfoe, com, and all merchandise; but be was 
jtfevented by illness from carrying his work through. The 
said king Mfb proposed, that all the coin throughout the 
kingdom should be reduced to one uniform standard ; and, 
as the execution of so great a project would have been very 
expensive, be was said to have resolved, seduced hy false ^ 
councils, to have extorted the filth part of their goods from 
his subjects. He despatched deputies on this business into 
the different districts ; but the bishops and barrns, who had 
long enjoyed the right. n£-coining, according to difference of 
place and the wante of the people, as well as the communi- 
ties of the good cities of the kingdom (ainai qua les com- 
munaufos des bonnes villes du royaume), having withheld 
fibeir consent from the project, the deputies returned to 

IhOir mi^er Without having suooeeded in foeir negotiatinm.’' 
0mOxi. 6. de Hang. p. 79. 

} ord. i. p. 713, 714. 629. 659. 

" 1 Tout popes de ekostioaic qnl ne sont en fnmti^, c«- 

seal du tout des-oree-en-avant. Old. i. p. 660 (27). 

y Ibid. p. 729—731. 

♦* 11 n'aora nula Pr61 a deputes en parlement, cor le Hoy 
|kil eomdene* de sue empesehier on gouvernemen* de leurs 
i^merUmmmr Ibid. p. 762. 

Pfurifi proceeiied to act, we must read in the Con- 
tinnator of Nangis, the history of Jordan de Lille, 
“a Gascon lord famed for his high birth, but 
ignoble through his robberies.” . . . Nevertheless, 
he had managed to get the pope’s niece to wife, 
and through the pope, the king’s pardon. He 
made use of these advantages only, “ to extend his 
crimes, murders, apd rapes, supporting bands of 
assassins, the friend of robbers, a rebel to the king. 
He might yet, perhaps, have escaped. One of the 
king’s men had come to seize him ; he slew him 
with the very staff on which were the royal arms, 
the ensign of his office. Summoned to trial, he 
came to Paris attended hy a brilliant escort of the 
noblest counte and barons of Aquitaine. . . . This 
did not save him from being thrown into the prison 
of the Chdtelet,' condemned to death by the master 
of the parliament, and the evening before Trinity 
day, being dragged at horse’s tail and hung on the 
common gibbet 

The parliament, which thus vigorously defends 
the honour of the king, is itself a true king in a 
judicial point of view. Its members wear the royal 
habit — the long robe, purple, and ermine. It is not, 
apparently, the shadow and effigy, of the monarch, 
but rather, his thought, his constant, immutable, 
and truly royal will. The king wishf^ justice 
to pursue her course, notwithstandTiig all con- 
cessions, ordinances, and letters-royal to the con- 
trary.” Thus, the monarch distrusts the monarch, 
and recognizes himself better in his parliament 
^han in himself. He distinguishes within himself 
a double character. He feels himself both king 
and man, and the kin^ orders the man to be dis- 
obeyed — a fine confessio^foof the twofold Homo, a 
to be respected and truly human inconsistency, 
which contains tlie whole mystery of our old 
monarchy. 

Many texts of ordinances, inteipreted in this 
sense, do honour to the w'isdom of the councillors 
who dictated them. The monarch seeks to raise 
a barrier against his own liberality. He expresses 
a fear that excessive gifts may be tom from his 
weakness, or carelessness ; that whilst he sleeps or 
reposes, privilege and usurpation may be but too 
awake f . • 

And so, in 1318, with regard to certain feudal 
rights he says — . . . . “ the which are frequently 
asked of us, and are of greater value than we bdieve, 
we must take counsel when any one asks them 
from us 

At another time, he recommends the receivers 
to apprize no one of extraordinary receipts, or 
** unexpected sums which may fall in to us, in order 
that we may not he required to give them §.” 

These confessions of weakness and of ignorance 
which the king’s counsellors caused him to make, 
naive as they are, are not the less respectable. It 
seems as if the new government, become all of a 
sudden th6 providence of the people, felt the dispro- 
portion between its means and its duties. This 
contnist is whunEucally marked In the ordinance of 

* Contin. G. de Nangis, ann. 1S23, p. 80. 

t Bee, in xny Symliolique du Droit {p. 79, 80), the king’s 
Nooning (la Meridienne du Roi). 

I . . . . Lesquels -on nous 'dexnande souvent, et sont de 
plus grande valeur gtie nous ne croyons, nous devons Otre 
avis^ si quelqu’un nous les demande. Ord. i p. 661 (36). 

1 . . . . Ou sventures qui nous 6choiront, d ee gne nous 
ne pttissioM etre reqak de let donner. Ibid. p. 7 13 (9). 
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PhiUp|»e-]erLong — hqp govexutnent of his hotel 

(ordennf of his psIiMse) and the good ^ his king- 
doin. He b^ns by laying it down in a noble 
pxeamble, that Messire God has appointed kings on 
earth, in order that well-ordered in their persons, 
they may fitly order and govern their langdom. 
He next announces that he hears T oas s every 
mcfming, and prohibits his being interrupted during 
the ceremony by the presentation of petitions. No 
one must address him in chapel, “ Except our con- 
fessor, who will speak to us of things touching our 
conscience He then provides for the safety of 
his royal person — “ No unknown person, or servant 
of low estate, must enter our wardrobe, nor touch 
any part of it, nor assist at the bed-making, and 
no bed-clothes except our own must be allowed to 
be used f,** Dread of poisoning and of sorcery is a 
feature of this period. 

To these household details succeed regulations 
for the council, the treasury, the royal demesnes, 
&c. In all this the state looks like a simple royal 
appanage, and the kingdom like an appendage of the 
Aoiei (ae rhMdX \ — Throughout the whole, we 
detect the small wisdom of the Sink’s people (gens 
du rul) ; that civic honesty which is exact and 
scrupulous in the petty, flexible in the great. No 
doubt thisia».. iliuance presents us with the ideal of 
royalty, in the estimate of the lawyers— the model 
which they held up to the feudal king, in order to 
make up a real king after their own mind. 

These praiseworthy beginnings of order and of 
government brought no relief to the sufferings of 
the people. Durmg the reign of Louis Hutm, a 
horrible mortality had swept off, it was said, the 
third of the population *of the North §. The 
Flemish war had exhausted the last resources of 
the country ; and, in 1320, it was fo\md expedient 
to bring this war to a close. France had enough 
to occupy her at home. Men’s imaginations 
ooming excited, a great movement took place 
among the ^ople. As, in the days of St. Louis, a 
multitude of poor people, of peasants, of shepherds 
or pastouream, as they were called, flock together 
and say that they seek to go beyond the sea, that 
they are destined to recover the Holy Land. Their 
leaders were a degraded priest and an apostete 
‘monk. They enticed along with them crowds of 
simple-minded persons, even down to children who 
ran away foom their homes |1. At first, they 
begged ; then, they took. Some were thrown into 
prison ; but their comrades broke into the prisons 
and released them. At Uie Chktelet, they threw the 
provost who was for turning them from the gates 

• Ibid. p. 669. 

t Qtae nulle personne mescongue, ne gar^on de petit estat, 
ne entre en notre garde-robe, ne mettent main, ne soient i 
nostre lit fSire, et qu’on n’i some mettre draps estrangers. 
Ibid. 

t " Through the excesaive {mfragent) gifts made by our 
predecessors In times past, the domain of the kingdom has 
been greatly lessened {moult We, who anxioosly 

desire the increase and the good estate of our kingdom, and 
<Hf our suldects, intend henceforward to retain such gifts, a« 
Ihr as we fairly can (au plus qm nous pourrons 
and prohUdt all ftom dtuing to petition us for glhs in per- 
petuity (dwns i heritage), except in the presence of oar 
grand eoancfl." Ibid. p. 670 ^). 

I Contin. 0. dt Nang. p. 71. 

V ^^mth only waUet and staff, and penniless, leaving 
th^ i^eep and swtne In the ields, they flocked after them 
thcs Sheep.” fkmtln. G. de Nangh, p. 77. 


from the top of the steps ) thw then flrew up in 
order of battle in the Prd-aux-Qercs, and quietiy 
quitted Paris, tlie citiasens taking good care to 
make no opposition to the moyement. Next, they 
wended their way towards the South, every where 
massacreing the Jews*; whom the king’s oflicers 
vainly tried to protect. At last, troops were got 
together at Toulouse, who fell upon the Pastou- 
reaux, and hanging them up by twenties and 
thirties, the rest dispersed i*. 

These strange emi^tiuns of the pe^le did not 
so much indicate fanaticism, as suffering and 
misery. The barons, ruined by the deteriorations 
of the coinage, and pressed down by usury, fell 
back on the peasant. The latter had not yet 
arrived at the time of tlie Jacquerie ; he had not 
yet summoned daring to turn against his lord. 
He took to flight, and massacred the Jews, who 
were so detested, that many were scandalixed to 
see the king’s officers undertaking their defence. 
The commercial cities of the South were fiercely 
jealous of them. This was precisely the period in 
which, as financiei^, collectors, and tax-gatherers, 
they were beginning to domineer over Spain. 
Loved by the monarchs for their address and 
servility, they ^ew bolder daily, and at last, even 
assumed the tiuo of Don. As early as the time of 
Louis the DAonnaire, bishop Agobart had written 
a treatise, ** De insolentid Judeeurum” (of the In- 
solence of the Jews) ; and, in Philippe-Auguste’s 
day, men saw with astonishment a Jew, the king’s 
» bailiff. In 1267, the pope was obliged to launch a 
bull against Christians who Judaized:!:. 

Expelled by Philippe-le-Bel, they had quietly 
returned. Louis Hutin had ^aranteed them a 
safe residence in his dominions for twelve years. 
According to the terras of his ordinance, their pri- 
vileges, if they could be found, were to be restored 
to mem, as well as their books, synagogues, and 
burial-places — if not, the king will reimburse them 
for the loss. Two auditors are nominated to enquire 
into the possessions sold at half their value by the 
Jews in the hurry of their flight. The king makes 
himself a partner with them in the recovery of 
their debts, of which he was to have two-thirds §. 
— The noble debtors who had interest to obtain an 
ordinance from Philippe-le-Bel, interdicting all 
suit on debts due to Jews, found themselves again 
at their mercy. The accounts of the Jews were 
held valid in the courts of law, and they could 
glut the treasury with victims at their pleasure, 
mnkling from innumerable injuria, the Jew could 
now take vengeance — in the king’s name. 

The "ancient grudge” against their race being 
uius irritated and exasperated by fear, men were 
ready to go to any extreme against them. In the 
midst of me grievous mortal% produced hy misery, 
the report % suddenly spread that the Jews and 
lepers have poisoned the sprini^. The lord of 
Pardienay writes word to the Giat 4 

* ** They (the Jew*) flung down beatnl and etonee with- 
out number, and even their own ehfldten, and ao deflthded 
themselves manfUUy but inhumanely Finding es- 

cape hopeless .... they hired one of their own men ... 
to cut their throats.'* Ibidem. 

f lUic vii^ti, filto triginta secundum plus et minus tus- 
pendens in patibulis el arborlbus. Ibid, 

I See M. fi^eugnot’a Ifemoir on the lews of the Weet, 
and on the grwit hikUny eff lost. 

|Ord.J.p-W. 
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Runiourdd compsct between Ritual for the sequestration 

840 the Jews and lepers. FhiKbJJiCU 1 lUIN Uh of the leprous. 

*, arrested on his territory, has confessed that 
a rich Jew had given him money, and supplied 
him with drugs. These drugs were compounded 
of human blood, of lirine, and of the body of Christ 
f the consecrated wafer), and the whole, after having 
been dried and pounded, was put into a bag with a 
weight, and thrown mto the springs or wells f. 
Sereral lepers had alr^y been provisionally burnt 
in Gascony, ahi the kih^, alarmed at the new 
movement which was originating, hastily returned 
from Poitou to Franc^ and issued an ordinance 
for the general arrest of thp lepers. 

Not a doubt was entertained by any one of this 
horrible compact between the lepers and the Jews. 
“We ourselves,” says a chronicler of the day, 

“ have seen with our own eyes one of these bags 
in Poitou, in a burgh of, our own vassalage. A 
leprous woman, afraid of being taken, threw behind 
her a piece of rag tied up, which was directly 
brought to the antnorities, and we found there an 
adder’s head, the limbs of a frog, and what resem- 
bled a woman’s hair steeped in a black and fetid 
liquor — a thing horrible to seejmd to smell. The 
whole being thrown into a lai^e fire would not 
bum ;• a sure proof that it was a violent poison 
.... The rumours and opinions were various. 
The most probable was, that the king of the Moors 
of Grenada, grieving over his frequent defeats, 
bethought himself of taking vengeance, by plotting 
with the Jews the destruction of the Christians. 
But, already too suspected, the Jews applied to the 

lepers These, at tho devil’s instigation,*^ 

suffered themselves to be persuaded by the Jews. 
The principal lepers held four councils, if I may 
BO term them ; and the devil, through the medium 
of the Jews, gave them to understand, that since 
the lepers were accoimted such abject and worth- 
less beings, it would he advisable to effect the 
death of all Christians, or to infect them with 
leprosy §. The suggestion pleased all ; and each, 
on his return home, told it again to the rest. . . . 
A great number, lured by false promises of king- 
doms, countships, and other temporal possessions, 
said and believed firmly that the thing could be 
accomplished.” 

The vengeance of the king of Grenada is evi- 
dently fahnlons. The culpability of the Jews is 
improbable ; they were at the time favouxod by 
^e king, and usury gave them the means of a 
mom useful vengeance. As regards the lepers, 
the tale is not so strange as modem historians 
have concluded. The depressed spirits of these 
lonely beings might easily lead them to indulge in 
foolish and guilty imaginings. At any rate, the 
accusation was a specious one. The Jews and the 

* Setipsisae eenfemionem .... xnagni cujusdam le- 
proil. Coot. 0. de Kang. aan. 1S81, p. fS. f* 

t MSlMutt de sanguine humane et urln& de triOus herbis 
.... ponebatur etiam corpus Christl, et cum essent omnia 
desteeata, usque ad pulverem terebantur, quae missa in 
•aceuiis enm ahquo pmtdeloBO .... in puteis .... jae- 
tahantur. Ibidem. 

1 Inventum eit in panne caput coluhiri, pedes bufbnis, : 
et capiUi quasi mtdie^, inteti quodam Uquece nigerrime 
.... quod totum in Ifpieuk ceptosum .... projeetum, 
ntflie tnedo conthurl potuit, hablto manUeatc expcaimento, 
^ Itoe itidera esse veoenum fortissimum. Ibidem. 

$ ttaadente diidwlo per ministeiittm Judaeorum .... 
ut ^CSbflstiani omues morerentur, tSI omnes untfonniter 
lepmial eHloerentiar, et alo, cum omnes esaent unifonnes, 
uttUus ad> alio desplectetur. Ibidem. 

lepers had one trait in common between them — 
their filth and their secluded life. The 'house of 
the leper was no less mysterious aUd infamous than 
that of the Jew*. ^The suspicious spirit of the 
time was startled at all mysteryj like a child who 
is frightened by night, and who strikes all the 
harder at whatever meets his hand. 

The people viewed with feelings of ill-will the 
institution of leper-houses, lazar-houses, and laza- 
rettos — the foul residuum of the emsades — ^jnst as 
. they had done the order of the Temple, from the 
moment it could no longer do any thing for the 
Holy Land. The lepers themselves, no doubt, 
neglected from the same moment, must have lost 
the religions resignation which, in preceding ages, 
empowered them to overlook the anticipated death 
•to which they were condemned here below. 

Indeed, the rituals for the sequestration of the 
leprous, differed little from the burial-service. 
After the leper had been sprinkled with holy 
water, the priest conducted him into the church, 
the leper singing the psalm “ Libera me Domine,” 
and the crucifix and l^arer going before. In the 
church a black clith was stretched over two tres- 
tles in front of the altar, and the leper, kneeling by 
ite side, devoutly heard mass. The priest, taking up 
a little earth in his cloak, threw iUce?. one of the 
leper’s feet *1-, and put him out of the church, i/ it 
did not rain too Ammly, took him to his hut in the 
midst of the fields, and then uttered the prohibi- 
tions — “ I forbid your entering the church .... 
or entering the company of others. I forbid your 
quitting your house without your leper’s dress J,” 
&c. He continued, “ Take this dress, and wear it 
in token of humility .... take these gloves .... 
take this diqueUe § as a sign that you are forbidden 
to speak to any one, &c. You are not to be in- 
dignant at being thus separated from others. . . . 
And, as to your little wants, good people will pro- 
vide for them, and God will not desert you 1) . . . 

We still read in an old ritual these melancholy 
words : “ When it shall come to pass, that the 
leper {le meed) shall pass out of this world, he is to 
be buried in lus hnt, and not in the*bhurchyard 

* For information concerning the lepers, consult the dic- 
tionaries of Bouchel and Brion, and, especially, Belamar- 
re’s Dictionnaire de Police, i. p. 603. See, also, the OUm of 
the Parliament, iv. f. Ixxvi. 3ro. 

(Consult, also, some admirable papera, entitled *'Anti- 
qtiarian Notices of Leprosy and Leper Hospitals, in Scotland 
and England,” read by £hr. J. Y. Simpson, Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Edinburgh, tefore the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of that city, and published in the Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journal, Nos. 149 — 151.) Thanslatoe. 

t Leprosum aqug benedictft respersum ducat ad eccle- 
Siam cruoe procedente .... cantando “Libera me, Do- 
mine.” .... In ecclesifi, ante altare, pannus niger. Pres- 
byter cum palll terram super qnemlibet ^um q)us per- 
ducit dicendo:— “Sis mortuus mundo, vivens Herum Deo.” 
Rituel du Berri, Martene, ii. p. 1010. At a later period, 
these mournful ceremonies were forbidden by many rituals, 
u those of Angers and Reims. Ibid. p. 1005, 1006. 

I Rituel d’ Angers. Ibidem, p. 1006. 

$ (Clappers— «n instrument consisting of two 
bone, or wood, with which the leper gave intimation of his 
approach.) TEANSXJ^ioai. 

1 Ibidem, p. 1008 . 1009. 

Y Ibidem, p. 1006. This was not, however, a mark of 
reprobation. Dead to the world, the leper seemed to go 
through his purgatory here below; and, in some places, the 
eonfbssional servtee wm read ovor him : “ Os Juiti medita- 
bitur sapientiam.” Ibid, lOlO. 
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At first, there was a doubt whether wires should 
follow their husbands who had become leprous, or 
remain in the world and marry again. The Church 
decided that the mariiage-tje was indissoluble, and 
awarded th^ unhappy beings this immense source 
of consolation. But then, what became of the 
imaged death, what was the meaning of the bier f 
The leper lived, loved, perpetuated his kind, and 
the lepers formed a community .... a wretched 
community, it Ts true, envying and yet envied. .... 
Idle and useless, they appeared a burthen, whether 
they begged, or lived in enjo 3 rment of the rich 
foundations of the preceding century. 

^ The people readily believed them guilty. The 
king order^ all found guilty to be burnt, with the 
exception of those female lepers who happened to 
be pregnant. The other lepers were to be con- 
fined to their lazarettos. 

As to the Jews, they were burnt indiscrimi- 
nately, especially in the South. “ At Chinon they 
dug in one day a large pit, which they filled with 
fire, and burnt a hundred and sixty, men and 
women, pell-mell ; and numbers of these jumped 
into the pit, singing as if it was their wedding *. 
Many a widow threw her child into it before herself, 
in her dread that it should be taken from her and 
baptize(H<»« t,iAt Paris, the guilty alone were burnt, 
and the rest condemned to perpetual exile, some of 
the richer being detained until the extent of their 
obligations were known, and they could be claimed 
for the royal treasury, together with the rest of 
their property. The king got about a hundred • 
and fifty thousand livres. 

“ It is asserted, that at Vitry forty Jews, in the 
king’s prison, seeing that they were sure to die, 
mid desirous to escape from falling into the hands 
of the uncircumciaed, unanimously agreed to get : 
one of their old men, who passed for a good and ; 
holy person, and whom they called their father Xf 
to put them out of the world. He would not con- 
sent, except upon condition of a young man’s being 
associated with him in the task. When all were 
killed, and these two alone remained, each sought 
to die by the other’s hand. The old man gained 
the point, and by his prayers persuaded the young 
one to put him to death. The young man, seeing 
himself left alone, collected the gold and silver 
which he found on the corpses, made himself a 
rope out of their dresses, and let himself down 
from the top of the tower. But the irope being too 
short, and the weight of gold too hwy, he broke 
his leg, was taken, oonfesi^ all, and met an igim- 
minious death §.” 

Philippe-le-Long did not enjoy the spoil of the 
lepers and of the Jews, any longer than his father 
had done that of the Templars. He was seized 
with fever in the course of the same rear (a. n. 
1321 ), in the month of August, without his physi- 

• Jud»i .... sme difcrentiH eombustl .... iaetSi 
quadam fovei |iennaxhn&, Ignc copioto in cam injecto, octias 
Tiginti sexies promlacui aunt combusti; unde et multi 
illorum et illarum eantantei quasique invitati ad nuptiaa, 
in foveam aaliebant. Coat. 0. de Nangis, p. 78. 

t Nc ad baptismum raperentur. Ibid. 

t Uniua antiqui .... aanctior et melior vMebatur; 
imde et ob ejua bonitatem et antiqultatem pater voeabatur. 
Ibid. p. 79. 

} Cum flmla eaaet brevier .... dimittens ae deorsum 
oadere, tlbiam aibi fifegit, aurl et argenti pr« maxlmo p«m- 
deie gravafeua. I^em. 


cians being able to guess its c&use. He languished 
five months, and died. “ Some suspect it to have 
been a visitation from Heaven, brought on his head 
by the maledictions of his people for so many 
unheard-of extortions, not to mention tliose he was 
meditatini;. Daring his illness, the exactions 
abated, without ceaeang entirely.*^ 

ACCESSION OF CHARLRS TUB HANDSOWB. 

His brother Charles succeeded him, without be- 
stowing a thou^t more on the rights of Pliilipira*s 
daughter, than Philippe had done to those of Louis’s 
daughter. 

The period of Charles’s reign is as barren of 
facts with regard to France, as it is rich in them 
respecting Grermany, England, and Flanders* The 
Flemings imprison their count. The Grermans are 
divided betwixt Frederick of Austria and Lewis of 
Bavaria, who takes his rival prisoner at Muhldorf. 
In the midst of the universal divisions, France 
seems strong from the . circumstance of its being 
one. Charles-le-Bel interferes in favour of the 
count of Flanders. He attempts, with the pope’s 
aid, to make himself emperor ; and his sister* 

I Isabella, makes herself actual queen of England 
I by the murder of Edward II. 

I A fearful history is that of Philippe-le-Bel’s 
! children I His eldest son puts his wife to death. 
His daughter murders her husband. 

The king of England, Edward II., bom in the 
midst of his father’s triumphs, and presented to the 
Welsh as about to become the realization of their 
Arihur, was, nevertheless, ever beaten. In France, 
he allowed Guyenne to he encroached upon, and 
promised to pay homa|^ for it. In England, he 
was ill-used by Robert Bruce ; but he prosecuted 
him in the papal court. ' He bad inquired of the 
pope whether he might, without sin, rub his body 
with a marvellous oil, which inspired courage. 
His wife drapised him ; but be loved not women, 
and consoled himself for his mishaps with hand- 
some youths. By way of reprisal, the queen threw 
herself into the arms of the earl of Mortimer. 
His barons, who detested their king’s minions, 
first put out of the way the brilliant Gaveaton, a 
bold Gascon and skilful knight, who amused him- 
self with unhorsing in tourneys the most dignified 
lords and noblest barons. Spencer, Gaveston’s 
successor, was no less bated. 

As England found itself disarmed by these dis- 
sensions, the king of France took advantage of the 
opportunity, and eeized the Agenois*. Isabel 
t 

* See Le DU%rent entre U Fnmce et rAngleteire sous 
Charlee-le-Bel, par M. de Brequlgny. The quarrel* which 
first aroae a^put the potiession of a petty fortreea* quickly 
became a moct serious matter throutk Edward’s own weak- 
neaa and the audacity of hit officers. Whilst Edward makes 
excuses tm his delay in doing bomafe, and begs the french 
king to stay the French incurskma on his demaint, the 
English officers in Guyanne dismantle the disputed fortress, 
and hold to ransom the gruid master of the cross-bowmen 
of France, who had sought satJafisetlon for the insult. Edward 
hastened to disavow these acts to Charles ; and, at the same 
time, ordered all persons to assist Raoul Basset, the author 
of the insifit to the Freftebking. But he soon shrank from 
the prospect of wsar, and dsgraded RamiL His officer^ left 
without snpport, were to give satisfaction to Charles-le- 
Bel, who did not stop on so fair a road. Edward's ambas- 
sadors wrote him word, that it was openly said in the 
B b 2 
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e&me over to France, with her young son, to enter 
her protest^ she said ; but it was a;^inst her hus- 
band* that she protested. Chanes-le-Bel, not 
tlihoosing to embark in her name in so hazardous 
a business as an invasion of England, forbade his 
knights to espouse her party • ; and even gave out 
that he intaided to arrest her and send her back 
to her husband m true son of Philippevle- 

Bel’s, he did^^ot give h^ an army ; but he gave 
her money to get one. -This money was supplied 
by the Baidi, bankers of Florence. On the other 
hand, the French monarch sent troops into Guyenne, 
to put down, he said, sOlEne Gascon adventurers. 

The count of Hainanlt gave his daughter in 
marriage to Isabella’s young son ; and the count^s 
brother took upon himself to head the small troop 
which she had raised. A great force Would but 
have injured her causO, hy alarming the English. 
Edward was disarmed, and given up beforehand. 
He sent his fleet against her, which took care to 
avoid a meeting. He despatched Robert de Watte- 
ville with troops, who went over to her. He 
implored the men of London, who prudently replied, 

“ That it was their privilege not to leave their city 
for war ; that they would not admit strangers, but 
should welcome the king, the queen, and the prince 
royal.’* Not less prudently did the churchmen 
deport themselves towards the queeu^ on her 
arrival. The archbishop of Canterbury preached 
on the text, “ The people’s voice is God’s voice f.” 
The bishop of Hereford took for his, ** Caput mmm 
ddeo ” (It is my head pains me §) ; whilst he of 
Oxford chose the text from Genesis, “ I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman. She shall 
crush thy head : ’* a homicidal prophecy, which 
was verihed. 

Meanwhile, the queen was advancing with her 

French court, ** That they would no longer put up with 
parchment and lip service only, as before.” Edward, who 
at first had applied to the pope and made some preparations, 
grew alarmed at the storm which threatened to disturb his 
pleasures. He gave full powers to arrange the business, and 
despatched to Charles a Frenchman, named Sully, tXmg 
with his plenipotentiary. The king hearkened to the 
Frenchman, dismissed the Englishman, and marched his 
troops into Guyenne. Agen, after having waited for suc- 
cours in vain flrom the earl of Kent, opened its gates to him. 
Hew ambassadors arrived Arom England. All the answer 
they received was, “That they should allow the king of 
France to take possession of the rest of Gascony, without 
opposition, and that Edward should present himself before 
him. Then, if he (Edward) sought Justice ftom him, he 
Should have good Justice and speedy ; if he sought favour 
at his hands, he (Charles) would do as seemed good ton 
him/* 

.... and said tiiat gold and silver had come in great 
quantities firom England." Froissart, ed. HacOr, i. 26. 

t “He (Robert of Artois) was s2ae informed, that the 
king was not averse to the seiaure of the persons of the 
queen, her son Edward, the earl of Kent, and Sir Roger 
Mortimer, and to their being delivered into the hands of 
the king of England and Sir Hugh Spencer. He therefore 
came in the middle of the night, to inform the queen of the 
peril she was in." Froissart, h. I. e. viii. 

(Wherever il Is not signified to the eontrary, the reffer- 
ences to Froissart are made to the edition, in 2 vols. 8vo* 
published hy William Smith, Plei&t-atreet.) TiUNsnaToa. 

t yox popul), vox Dei. Walslngham, H. Angl. p. 126. 

1 Thmn. de la Moor. The oonduaion arrived at was, that 
Hit only means of curing the ho^ was cutting off the 
head^ 

son, and her small band. She came in the cha- 
racter of an unfortunate wife, who only Seeks to 
separate her husband from the evil councillors who 
are hurrying him to .min. Her grief and woe- 
begone appearance inspired universal pity, and all 
took her side. She soon had Edward and Spencer 
in her grasp. When this man, whom she hated 
with such deadly hate, was brought before her, she 
feasted her eyes on the sight ; and then had him 
undergo, before the window of her palace, obscene 
mutilations previously to his execution *. 

At the moment, she durst not go further. She 
took alarm, felt the pulse of the people, and cajoled 
her husband. She wept, but acted whilst weeping. 
Nothing seemed to be done by her, but by the 
hand of justice, and in regular form. The crown 
still sat on Edward’s head — this stopped all. Three 
counts, two barons, two bishops, and the clerk to 
the parliament, William Trussel, repaired to the 
castle of Kenilworth, and gave the prisoner to 
understand that if he did not quickly resign the 
crown, he would gain nothing hy it, but rather-i:^ 
his son’s losing the throne, as the people might pr^ 
ceed to choose a king out of the royal family.^ 
Edward wept, fainted away, and ended by resign- . 
ing. Then, the clerk drew up and ^/ibnounced tl^ 
formula, which has been preserved as>nf gond p^- 
cedent : — I, William Trussel, clerk to the parlia- 
ment, in the name of all the people of England, 
resume the homage which 1 had paid to thee, 
Edward. From this time forward, I defy thee, 
and deprive thee of all royal power Hereafter, I 
no longer obey thee as king f.” 

Edward thought that he was sure of life at least; 
no king had yet been murdered. His wife still 
kept up her cajolements. She wrote tenderly to 
him, and sent him rich dresses However, a 

deposed king is very embarrassing. At any moment 
he might be released from confinement. In their 
anxiety, Isabella and Mortimer consulted the 
bishop of Hereford, but could draw from him only 
the equivocal reply — “ Edwardum occidere nolite 
timere bonum est §.” This was an answer, and no 
answer at all. According to the placing of the 
comma, this doubtful oracle might be so read as to 
signify life or death. Their interpretation was, 
death. Fear was killing the queen, so long as her 
husband lived. A new governor was set over the 
king’s prison — John Maltravers, a sinister name ; 
but its owner 'was worse. 

Maltravers made his prisoner long taste the 
terrors of death ; mocking him for some days, 
perhaps in the hope that he would kill himself. 
He was shaved with cold water, crowned with 
straw ; and, finally, as he persisted to live, they 
threw him down under a heavy door, and keeping 
him forcibly in this position ipipaled him with a 
red-hot spit. The iron was said to have been 

* See the revolting detatle in Froissart, b. L c. IS. 

t Walsingham, p. 126. Thom, de k Moor, p. 660, 601. 

t Misit indumenta delleataet Utteras bkndientes. Wal- 
singham adds, “ She appeared almost distracted (when seen 
of others) at the news (>f her husband's dejection. . . ; . At| 
the same time so large a dowry was assigned her, tbat*^ 
scarce a third of the kingdom remained tor her royifi son." 
p. 126, m. 

{ (like the Delphic reaponses, fhk toay be read two ways, 
since it may either signi^ **Tk good to fear skying 
Edward,” or, “ Fear not, to sky Edws^ is good.") Taans- 
nATon. 
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pafised into his bowels through a funnel of horn, so 
as to leave no external marks. The corpse was 
laid out for public inspection, honourably buried, 
and a mass founded for the repose of his soul. 
There was no trace of violence ; but his cries had 
been heard, and the contraction of his face de- 
nounced the horrible invention of his assassins * ** . 


Charles-le-Bel did not profit bpr this revolution. 
He died almost at the same time as Edward, 
leaving only a daughter ; so that be was succeeded 
by a cousin of his. All that fine family of flrinces 
who had sat near tbeir father at the council of 
Vienne was extinct. In the popular belief, the 
curses of Boniface had taken effect. 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 



ENGLA.ND. PHILIP OF VALOIS, A. D. 1328—1349. 

This memorable epoch, which depresses England 
so low, and, in proportion, raises Franco so high, 
presents, nevertheless, in the two countries two 
analogous events. In England, the barons have 
overthrown Edward II. In France, the feudal 
party places on the throne the feudal branch of tlie 
Valois. 

The king of England, Philippe-le-Bcl’s 

grandson by his mother’s side, fii-st entering a 
protest, proceeds to do homage at Amiens. But 
humbled England, nevertheless, contains within 
herself those elements of success, which are soon 
to give her the superiority over France. ^ 

Intimately connected with Flanders, the new 
English government holds out a welcome to 
foreigners, and renews the commercial* privileges 
which Edwai'd I. had granted to merchants of all 
countries. On the contrary, France can take no 
share in the new movement of commerce. One 
word as to this great revolution, which, alone, 
explains the succeeding events. The secret of the 
battles of Cr^ci and of Poitiers lies in the counting- 
houses of the merchants of London, Bordeaux, and 
Bruges, 

In 1291 the Holy Land is lost, the age of the 
crusades over. In 1298, the Venetian, Marco 
Paolo, the Christopher Columbus of Asia +, dictates 
the relation of his travels, and of a twenty years’ 
sojourn in China and Japan For the first time, 
Europe learns that twelve months’ journey beyond 
Jerusalem, there exist kingdoms and well-ordered 
cities. Jerusalem is no longer the centre of the 
Ayorld, or of human thought. Europe loses the 
Holy Laud, but sees the earth. 

lu 1321, there appears the first work on political 
and commercial economy, the Secreta Fiddiuff^ 
Crucw § of the Venetian Sauuto — an old title, but 

* Ipso prwtrato et sub ostlo ponderoso detento ne »ur- 
geret, dum tortores imponefent cornu, et per foramen Im- 
initterent ignitum veru in viscera sua. Ibid. 

t Like Columbus, he had his gabisayers; but Columbus’s 
return put an end to all doubts, whilst they began with Paolo's 
return. His Latin translator appeals in confirmation of his 
veracity to Paolo’s lather and uncle, the companions of his 
travels. 

% Marco Paolo, when a prisoner at Genoa, dictated to the 
countrymen of Columbus the work which, fired him to his 
great enterprise. 

$ The Smk of <*e Secret* of the Faifkfui o/ the Croe*. 

**In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, Amen. In the 
ftm 1321, 1 had an aodtence of our lord the pope, and pre- 


new idea. The author proposes, not a crusade, 
but rather a commercial and maritime blockade of 
Egypt. The subject is fantastically treated *, and 
the transition from religious ideas to those of trade 
awkwardly managed. The Venetian, whose aim, 
perhaps, was to restore to Venice the traffic she had 
lost by the return of the Greeks to Constantinople, 
begins by accumulating all the sacred texts which 
stimulate the good Christian to the recovery of 
Jerusalem ; theu gives a regular list of the spices, 
as pepper. Incense, ginger, of which the Holy Land 
is the entrepdf^i names the provisions, and quotes 
them article by article ; and calculates with admi- 
rable precision the expenses of transport f, See. 

sented him two books on the recovery of the Holy 
and safety of the faithful ; one bound in red, the other in 
yellow. At the tame time I brought under hie notice four 
geographical map», orie of the Mediterranean fiea, another 
of the land and eea, the third of the Holy Land, the fourth 
of Egypt.” At the end of Bongan, Geata Del per Francos. 

* The reason which he gives for his dividing his book into 
three parts in honour of the Holy I’rinity is, that there are 
three principal things to be looked to for the re-establish- 
ment of the health of the body— the preparatory syrup, the 
medicine, and good regimen : — “ Partitur autem totale opus 
ad honorem Sanctae Tcinitatls In tres libros. Nam slcut 
infirmanti corpori .... tria impertlri curamus; primo, 
syrupum ad praeviam dispositionem ; .... secundo, con- 
gruam medicinam qute morbura expellat; .... tertio, aH 

conservaudam sanitatem debitum vltse regimen Wc 

conformiter continet lllier primus dispositionem quasi syru- 
pum,” etc. Secreta Fidelium Cruets, apud Bongars, p. 8, 
t He demonstrates the superiority of the route by Egypt 
over that by Syria. Then he proposes against the soldan of 
Egypt, not a crusade, but a simple blockade. Ten galleys 
will be BUtficient. lie determines, with a foresight alto- 
gether modern, the men, money, and provisions requisite. 
The fleet is to be got ready at Venice. He says, that the 
Venetian seamen alone ran safely navigate the low shores 
of Egypt, which resemble their own lagunes (p. 35, 8#5). He 
does not stipulate for a Venetian admiral, but contents him- 
self with Saying, that lie ought to be on good terms with the 
Venetians, in order to act in concert with them fp. »5). 
The biock^e will effect the ruin of the soldan, and, conse- 
quently, or the Mabommedan world, of which Is the 

heart. ” It is essential,” he plainly says, either that ail 
access to Egypt be completely prevented, or that it be 
thrown so thoroughly open thM all may go, return, and 
trade fVeely through the soldan’s territories , and, on the 
latter alternative, that the thought of recovering the Holy 
Land be entirely given up.”— “ But, tt may be said, if the 
soldan should divert the Nile firom the Mediterranean into 
the Red flea? The thing is impossible ; and, if it could be 
effected, Egypt would be ruined and be^me a desert. , . . 
The soldan reduced, the fortresses on the Egyptian coast 
win become a sure asylum for the Christian nations, just as 
the lagunes of the Adriatic were for the Venetians, which, 
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The world, in fact, i» eommencing a great cru- 
eade, but nf a thoroughly new kind. Less poetic 
than the fiyid, it does not go in quest of the Holy 
Land, 6f the Oraal, or of the empire of Trebizond, 

H we stop a vessel at sea, we shall no longer find a 
younger son of France who seeks a kingdom *, but 
rather some Geapese or Venetian, who will willingly 
sell us sugar and cinnamon. Such is the hero of 
the moderq worldU;po less heroical than the other: 
he will risk for gain a sequin as much as 
Richard Coeussde-Lion for St. Jean d’ Acre, The 
crusader of commerce performs his crusade in 
every sense of the wtad, and has his Jerusalem 
every where. 

The now reh'gion, thalbf wealth — faith in gold — 
has its pilgrims, its monks, its martyrs, who dare, 
and who suffer, just as the others dared and suf- 
fered. They watch, fast, practise self-denial. They 
pass their heat years on dangerous I’oadsjin distant 
countries, at Tyre, London, Novogorod. Alone, 
unmarried, shut up in fortified quarters, they sleep 
aitned in their counters, surrounded by their enor- 
mous dogs f ; almost always plundered when out 
of cities, and often massacred in them. 

To carry on commerce was no easy matter in 
those days. The merchant who had made a pros- 
perous voyage from Alexandria to Venice without 
unlucky accident, had yet done uotning. To sell to 
good advantage, he was obliged to plunge into the 
north. He had to carry his merchandise through 
the Tyrol, and by the rugged banks of the Danube, 
to Augsburg or Vienna; he had to transport it 
safely through the midst of the gloomy forests and 
gloomy castles of the Rhine, and to take it on to 
Cologne, the holy city. It was here the merchant 
i^tumed thanks to God $. Here, the North and 
South met, and the merchants of the Hanse towns 
bargained with those of the Venetians. — Or, else, 
he deflected to the left. He penetrated into Fiwnce, 
on the assurance of the good count of Champagne. 
He unpacked his hales at the old fairs of Troyes, 
and at those of Lagny, Bar*-sur-Aube, and Frovin8§. 
Thence, in a few days* journey, though not without 
risk, he could reach Bruges, the grand emporium 
ol the Low Countries, the city of the seventeen 
nations ||. 

But this French route was no longer possible 
when Philippe-le-Bel, who had become through his 
wife master of Champagne, directed his ordinances 
against the Lombards, embroiled the coinage, and 
interfered to regulate the interest paid at the 
fairs *[[. Then came Louis Hutin, who laid duties 

tbrougbout the tempests of the Gallic, African, and Lom- 
bard invasions, and that of Attila, have remained inviolate.” 
(Part iii. c. 2.) The alluaion in these last words is to the 
reoent fears, with which the Mongol invasions had inspired 
all Christendom. 

* As in the fbnrth crusade, Baldwin, count ^ Flanders, 
cou&in to Philip-Augustus. Bee, above, p. 224. **’ 
t Bee Sartoritti, Hist, de la Hanse, and the abridgment 
of it by Mallet. 

t Ulmann, Stttdtw. i. p. 337. 368. 386. 397. 

§ Grosley, Epbemerides, p. 104. 
i ** Merchants from seventeen hingdoms bad their settled 
domkilles at Bruges, besides stratigars from almost unknown 
countries, who repaired thither,** Hallam's Middle Ages, 
vol, ill. p. 876. Mr. Hallam quotes for the flict Meyer, fol. 
SOB, ad ann. 1383. 

f The Airs of Champagne were more ancient than the 
ermnty itself. They are mentioned as early as the year 427, 
in a Mtet from ftidonius Apollinaris to St. Loup. They 


on all goods sold and bought. This was sufficient 
to shut up the counters of Troyes : he had no need 
to interdict, as he did, all traffic ** with the Flemings, 
the Genoese, the Italians, and the Provencals.” 

At a later moment, the Ffeni^h king perceived 
that he had killed his goose wMch laid the golden 
eggs. He reduced the duties, recalled the mer- 
chants *. But he had himself taught them to take 
another route. They reached Flanders hence- 
forward either by way of Germany or by sea. The 
emergency taught Venice a bolder navigation, which 
j brought it into direct communication with the 
Flemings and English, across the ocean. 

I' France, throughout its ‘length and breadth, 
remained almost impenetrable to commerce. The 
roads were too dangerous, the tolls too numerous. 

The barons did not pillage to the same extent as 
formerly ; but the king’s agents plundered in their 
; stead, il^bbed like a merchant became a pro- 
verb +. The royal hand reached over all ; hut it 
was seldom felt, save as represented by the paw 
i of the treasury. When the order came, it was for 
1 universal seizure : salt, water, air, rivers, forests, 
fords, defiles, nothing escaped fiscal ubiquity. 

Whilst the coinage was constantly tampered with 
in France, it underwent little alteration in England. 
The French king had failed in his attempt to esta- 
blish a uniformity of measures. One jp^ thr prin- 
cipal articles of the charter granted by the king of 
England to foreigners related to this point. After 
setting forth his ^reat care for the merchants who 
visit or reside m England — Germans, French, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Navarrese, Lombards, Tus- 
cans, Proven 9 als, Catalans, Gascons, Toulousans, 
Cahorcins, Flemings, Brabauters, and others — he 
guarantees* them protection, good and prompt jus- 
tice, good weight, and good measure. The judges 
who shall wrong a merchant shall bo punished, 
even after having indemnified him. There shall 
be a judge in London for foreigners, to render 
them summary justice. In cases in which they 
shall he interested, the jury shall consist half of 
Englishmen, the other half of men of the same 
country as the stranger concerned {. 

went on and flourished, without any one’s interfering with 
them. Philip’s ordinance is the most ancient royal docu- 
ment that relates to them. Grosley, Ephemerides, p. 102-4. 

• See the ordinances of Charles-le-Bel and Philippe-de- 
Valois. It was the rivalry of Lyons which completed the. 
ruin of the fairs of Champagne. When to fiscal annoyances 
were added the alarm and losses of internal war; i'royes 
was deserted, and Lyons opened her gates as an asylum for 
commerce. To revive the fhirs of Champagne, it was found 
necessary to abolish the fairs of Lyons. In 1486, two of the 
four fairs of Lyons were transferred to Bourges, and two to 
*irroyes; but they declined the moment Lyons was allowed 
to re-open her markets. Ibid. p. 107 — 109. 

t ** Qu’ils en Assent leur profit comme d’un marchand” 
(They might make their profit of it, as out of a merchant). 
Comines, 1. ii. c. 10. * 

I The king sets forth that he grants them for ever, both 
in bis own name and in that of his successors; Ist, safe 
residence under the royal protection, and exemption from 
certain specified duties (He muragiot ponh^io, et pamgio 
tib€ri et guwti — ‘’from city- wall, bridge, and grazing duties) 

2dly, liberty to sell wholesale to whom they chose, and etreti . 
to retail merceries and spices ; 3rdly, the i%ht of importhig * 
and exporting, on payment of the duties, Ml articles except 
wme, which is not to be exported without the king's special 
license: 4aily, security from seizure of their merchandise; 
5thly, good justice, since, if wronged by a judge, he shall 
be punished, even though he have indemnified them; 6thly, 
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Even before this charter, foreigners flocked to 
England. Looking at the impetns acqnir^ by 
commerce in the thirteenth century, one cannot be 
much surprised that an English merchant should 
have invited and feasted five kin^ in the four* 
teeuth The historians of the middle age speak 
of English commerce in the same terms that one 
might use in the present day. 

England, could the vessels of Tarshish, so 
vaunted in Scripture, compare with thine ! . . . . 
Aromatics come to thee from the four climates of the 
world, Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians, bring thee 
the sapphire and emerald, rolled down by the rivers 
of Paradise. Asia humbly ministereth to thee purple, 
Africa balm, Spain gold, Germany silver. Flan- 
ders, thy weaver, weaves for thee costly garments 
out of thy wool. Gascony pours thee out its wines. 
The islands, from Ursa to the Hyades, minister to 
thee .... More happy, however, art thou, through 
thy own fecundity ; tne ribs of all people through- 
out the world bless thee, kept warm by the fleeces 
of thy sheep + !’* 

Wool and meat are the primitive elements of 
England and of the English race. Before England 
was the great manufactory of ironware and woollens, 
for the whole world, she was a manufactory of meat. 
From time immemorial her people have been a 
cattie-brettili^ sheep -rearing race ; a race fed on 
flesh. Hence, their freshness of complexion, beauty, 
strength. Their greatest man, Shakespeare, was 
at first a butcher. 

May I be here allowed to describe my personal 
impressions. • 

I had seen London, and great part of England 
and Scotland ; 1 had admired rather than under- 
I stood. It w<i8 only on my return, as L was going 
from York to Manchester, acr<>88 the island, that I 
felt a distinct perception of what England is. It 
was morning, with a cold fog. The land seemed to 
me no longer suiTOunded only, but covered, drowned 
by the ocean. Tlie landscape was but half revealed 
I by a pale sun. The red bricks of the new houses 
I would have contrasted harshly with the green turf, 
j had not the tints been harmonized by ^e floating 

in all trials In which they are interested, on&-ha)f of the Jury 
I to consist of their countrymen; 7thly, but one weight and 
measure throughout the kingdom, and in each town or seat 
of a fair there is to be a royal weight, the balance to be 
thoroughly empty, and the weigher is not to turn it with 
his hands; 8th ly, a judge at London, to render them speedy 
justice; 9thly, for all these privileges they are to pay a 
penny more on every tun imported, ant’ forty dealers more 
I on every bag of wool, &c. ; lOthly, but, these duties once 
paid, they are free to trade throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. Shortly afterwards, the privileges 
of those towns which would have interfered with tHfs free 
trade are declared null and void. The king and barons did 
not trouble themselves about the competition of the foreigners 
injuring the English. Rymer, ii. 747. Last edition. 

* “ In 1363, Picard, who had been lord mayor some years 
before, entert^ned Edward III. and the Black Prince, the 
kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, with many of the 
nobility, at his own house in the Vintry, and presented them 
with handsome gifts.” Haliam’s Middle Ages, voi. iii. 

386. Mr. Hallam cites Macpherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, p. 415 (who quotes Stow). 

t . . . . Tibi de tua materia vestes pretiosas tua textrix 
Flandda texnit. Tibi vlntim tua Vasoonia ministravii. 

Tibi servierunt omnes insulffi Tibi per orbem bene- 

dixerunt omnduin latera nationum, de tuis ovlum veUeribus 
catetocta. Matth. Westm. p. 340. 841. 


must. Above the pastures, covered with sheep, 
flamed the red chimneys of the Pas- 

turage, tillage, manufiaeturing industry, were all 
here within a narrow space, one on the other, one 
nourished by the other — the grass liviiig on the 
fog, the sheep on the grass, man on blood. 

Under this absoHiing climate, man, ever a hun- 
gered, can only live by labour. Nature compels 
him to it. He pays her baiii lrlth interest, miwes 
her work hersmf, subdues by lire and steel. All 
England pants with stroggk. Man seems scared 
by his efforts. Mark that fsd faoe, that strange 
air — one would think him diTunk. But his bead 
and hand are steady ; he is only drunk with blood 
and strength. He treats himself like hiS steam- 
engine, which he fills and feeds to excess, to obtain 
&om it its uUnost power and velocity. 

The Englishman of the middle age wM almost 
what he now is, too highly fed, too prone to action, 
and warlike for want of employment. 

England, already agricultural, was not yet manu - 1 
facturing. She supplied the material, which others^ 
wrought. The wool was on one side of the strait, t 
the workman on the other. The English butcher' 
and the Flemish draper were united, in the midst 
of the quarrels of princes, by an indissoluble alli- 
ance, which Fn^nce wished to break, a wish that 
cost it a hundred years of war. The king had at 
stake his succession to the French throne ; his 
people, liberty of commerce, and free trade for their 
wool. Assembled round the woolsack, the com- 
mons demurred less to the king’s demands and 
willingly voted him armies. 

The mixture of the spirit of trade with that of 
chivalry imparts a fantastical aspect to all this 
period of history. The haughty Edward 111., who 
gieore by the heron^ at the round table, that he would 
conquer France * — the gravely silly knights, who, 

• Par devant la rolne, Robert s’agenouilla, 

£t dist que le hairon par tempa d^partira, 

M^s que chou ait vou6 que le cuer li dira, 

** Vassa!, dist la roine, or ne rae paries ja ; 

Dame ne peut vouer, puis qu’elle seigneurs, 

Car s’elle veue riena, son marl pooir a, 

Que bien puet rapeller chou qu’elte voueca ; 

£t honnia aoit U corps que jasi pensera, 

Devant que mes chlers sires command^ le m'ara.” 

Et dist le roy : “ Vou^s, mes cors I’aquittera. 

Mes que finer en puiaae, mes cora s’en peneraj 
Vou^s hardiement, et Dieux vous aidera.” 

Adonc, dit la roine, je sai bien, que piecha, 

Que 8ul grosse d’enfant, que mon corps sent! U, 

Encore n'a il gairea, qu’en mon corps se tourna^ 

Et Je voue, et prometh a Dieu, qul me er5a, 

Qui nasqui de la Vierge, que ses corps n’enptra, 

Et qui mourut en erois, on le crucifli^ 

Que jk li fruis de moi, de mon corps n’istera, 

8i m'en aria mente ou pais par deli, 

PourAvanchler le veu que vo corps voui at 
Et s’il en voelh i»ir, qu»it besoliia n'en sera, 

D’un grand coutel d’achier 11 miens corps s’ochira; 

Semi m’aame perdue, et U fruis p^rira.” i 

Et quant li rois I'entent, moult fonnent Ven pensa ; i 
Et dist ; ** CeriaiiLeinent nuls plus ne vouera.” < 

Li halront fu partis, la roine en mcngna. 

Adonc, quant che fu fdit, li rots s’^^areiUa, 

£t fit gamir les n^, la rolne 1 entra, 

Et maint franc chevalier aveoques lul mena. 

De iUoc en Anvers, li tois ne s'arrfita. 

Quant outre sont venu, la dame dMlvra ; 

D'un blau fils gracieux la dame s’acouka, 

Lyon Anvers ot non, quant on le baptlsa. * 



864 spirit of THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

in <Miise^u^(3e <jf ft vow, keep one eye covered 
With red cloth *, are not quite such fools as to serve 
at their own charge. The pious amplicity of the ' 
drusades does not belong to this age. These knights, 
at bottom, are the hireling agents, the “commercial 
travellers ” (comnris-voyageurs) of the London and 
Ghent merchants. Edward must learn humanity, 
lay aside his pride, seek to please the clothiers 
aiid weavers, give his hand to his gossip, the 
brewer Artafeld, and harangue the populace from 
a butcher’s dresser f. 

The noble tragedies of the fourteenth century 
have their comic part. In the haughtiest knights, 
there is something of , the Falstaff. In France, 
Italy, Spain, and the fine climates of the South, the 
English showed themselves no less gluttonous than 
brave. It is the Hercvdea boupJuxgos (ox-eating). 
They come literally to devour the land. 'But, in 
return, they are conquered by the fruits and wines. 
Their princes die of indigestion ; their armies of 
dysentery. 

Head, after this, Froissart, that Walter Scott of 
the middle age ; follow him in his never-ending 
tales of adventures and feats of arms. Gaze in our 

Ensl le tVanque Dame le slen veu aquitta ; 

Ainsque soient tout fait, main preudomme en morra, 

£t inaint bon chevalier dolent s’en clamera, 

Et mainte preude femme pour laase s’en tenra. 

Adonc parti li cours des Engles par delil. 

Chifinent leus veus du Aairon.—Ce petit poeme »e 
trouve a ja fin du t. i. de Froissart, ed. Dacier-Buchon, 
p. 420. 

(Robert anelt before the queen, and said that the heron 
would depart by and by, but that the heart must tell her 
what to vow. “ Vassal,” said the queen, “ speak not so to 
me; a wife cannot make a vow since she has a lord, for if 
she vow any thing, her husiand has power to revoke what- 
ever she shall vow •, and shame to tlie body of her who shall 
think of it, before my dear lord shall have commanded me.” 
And the king said, “ Vow ; my heart will see you through 
it ; my heart will labour to accomplish it : vow boldly, and 
God will be your aid.” “ Then,” said the queen, “ I well ' 
know that for some time I have been big with child, which 

1 feel here, and but this moment it turned in my body ; and 

I vow and promise to God who created me, who was born 
of the Virgin, whose body perished not, and who died on the 
cross, — he vfM crucified, —that my fruit shall not leave my 
body until you have taken me into the land beyond, to fulfil 
the vow that your body hath vowed ; and if you wish to 
leave whilst there shall be need of you, a dagger of steel 
shall slay my body ; 1 shall lose my soul, and the fruit of my 
womb will perish.” And when the king heard her, he 
mui^d Intently; and said, “Certes, none can vow more 
deeply.” The hen>n was divided, the queen eat of it. 
Then, when it was done, the king made preparations, and 
fitted out ships, and the queen embarked, and took many a 
brave knight with her. The king stopped not thence to 
Antwerp. When they had crossed the sea, the lady was^ 
brought to bed ; the l^y was delivered of a fine lovely boy, 
Aioit of Antwerp his name when he was baptized. Thus 
the brave damelblflUed her vow. For all to done, many 
a brave man shall die, and miiny a good knight shall call 
out dool, and many a. worthy woman hold herself unfortu- 
nate. Then the English court went on beyond.) 

* « There were among them many young knights bache- 
lors, who had one of their eye# covered with a piece of 
Cloth, so that they could not see with It. It was aald they 
had made a vow to some ladies In their country, that they 
would never use but one eye until they had personally per- 
Ibrmed some deeds of arms in France; nor would they 
make any reply to whatever questions were asked them ; so 
that all marveUed at their strange demeanour.*' Froissart, 
vol. i c. 28. 

^ t Froissart, od. Buchon, 1. 1. p. 2)4. 

musemns on the heavy and brilliant suits of armour 
of the fourteenth century. .... Do they not look 
tike the spoils of Beuaud or of Roland 1 .... 
However, these strong corselets, these moving for- 
tresses of steel, do most honour to the prudence of 

those who muffled themselves up in them 

Whenever war becomes a trade and trafflc, the 
weight of defensive arms ever thus increases. The 
merchants of Carthage and of Palmyra went into 
battle similarly equipped *. 

Such is the strange character of this period ; at 
once warlike and mercantile. Its history is 
epopee and tale — a romance of Arthur and farce of 
^aramouch. The whole epoch is double, and 
squinting. Contrasts prevail : prose and poetry 
in all directions give one another the lie, and rally 
each other. The two centuries which intervene 
betwixt the dreams of Dante and those of Shakes- 
peare, themselves produce the effect of a dream. 

It is A Midsummer Dreamy in which the 

poet brings together at pleasure handicraftsmen 
and heroes, and where the noble Theseus figures 
by the side of joiner Bottom, whose fine ass’s ears 
turn Titania’s head. 

Whilst the young Edward makes a sorry begin- 
ning of his reigu by doing homage to France, 
Philippe of Valois commences his with a flourish of 
trumpets. Feudal liimself, son of the {ewdid Charles 
of Valois, and springing from the branch of the royal 
house, friendly to the barohs, he is supported by 
them. Yet had these very barons and Charles of 
Valois himself maintained woman’s right to the 
» succession on the death of Louis Hutin, and had 
wished the crown, treated as a feminine fief, to pass 
by marriage into diffei*ent families, and so remain 
weak. They forgot this policy when the claim of 
males to the succession placed on the throne one of 
themselves, the son of their leader, Charles of 
Valois. They relied on his correcting the unjust 
and violent acts of the preceding reigns ; for in- 
stance, on his restoring Franche-Comt^ and Artois 
to those who had so long vainly laid claim to them. 
Robert of Artois, thinking his cause gained, contri- 
buted powerfully to the elevation of Philippe. 

At first, the new king displayed great complai- 
sance towards the barons. He began by freeing 
them from the obligation of paying their debts f . In 
token of a gracious accessiou and of good justice, 
he strung up his predecessor’s treasurer on an 
entirely new gibbet J. It was, as we have said, 
the custom of the day. But since a monarch, truly 
a justicer, is the natural protector of the weak and 
afflicted, Philippe welcomed the count of Flanders, 
ill-entreated by the men of Bruges, just after the 
fashion that Charles-le-Bel had comforted the good 
queen Isabella. 

It was quite a festival to handsel the new acces- 
sion by a wax with these citizens. The nobility 

* For Carthage, see, in particular, Plutarch's Life of 
Timoleon. For Palmyra, see the authorities quoted in my 
Life of Zenobia, in the Biographie Univers. de MM. 
Michaud. 

t They pretended that there was a conspiracy among men 
of mean condition to ruin the Frehch nobility, and so ob- 
tained at once an order from the kingibr the imprisonment 
of all their creditors, and sequestration of their property ; 
there followed tlie ordinance, which reduced their debts by 
a fourth, and allowed four months’ grace, without Interest. 
Contin. G. de Nangis, p. M. Ord. t. it p. 59. 

y Pierre Remy. Contin. G. de Nsng. p. 87. 
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eagerly attended the king. However, the men of 
Bruges imd of Ypres, though deserted by those of 
Ghent, did not distress themselves. They advanced 
to meet him, welharmed and in good order, as &r 
as Cassel, which they desired to protect (August 
23rd). The insulting device on their banners was 
a cock, with this bantering motto : — 

“ Quand ce coq icy chanters 
Le Roy trouve cy entrera 

It was not for lack of heart that they failed to 
realize this vaunt, but want of endurance and 
patience. Tip^ilst the two armies were in presence 
and watching each other, the Flemings felt that 
their affairs were going ill, that the looms of Ypres 
were still, and their bales unopened in the markets 
of Bruges. The manufacturers had left their souls 
in their counting-houses. Each day, as they saw 
their villages iu flames, they calculated both what 
they lost, and what they missed gaining. They could 
hold out no longer, and would put an end to this 
by an engagement. Their leader, Zanekiu (Little/ 
John), disguising himself as a dealer in fish, visits) 
the French camp. None there bestowed a thoughtj 
on the enemy. The nobles, richly attired, spent! 
their time in gossiping, feasting, and visiting eacW 
other. The Flemings burst into the camp just ad 
the king dining, bear down all before them, ajn| 
force theii^ ' way to the royal tent f. Once more, 
the scene of precipitation on the part of the Flem- 
ings, and of carelessness on the part of the French, 
is repeated ^ and the event was no better for the 
first. These bulky Flemings, whether throng^ 
brutal pride in their bodily strength, whether j 
through shop-keeping prudence, or the ostentation, 
of wealth, had taken it into their heads to wear,^, 
though on foot, the heavy corslets of knights. It is 
true, they were well protected, but they could ’ 
hai-dly budge. They were stifled by their armour. 
Tliirtcen thousand of them strewed the earth, and 
their count, re-entering his states, put to death ten 
thousand more within three days 

• “ When this same cock shall crow, 

The foundling king shall enter here.” 

Calling the said king Philip, the rot/ trouvi (the foundling 
king). Oudegherst. fol. 257. 

+ Oneques en I’ost du roy ne felt on gUet ; et les grands 
seigneurs alferent d’une tente en I’autre, pour eux dfcduire, 
en leurs belles robes. . . . Froissart describes the attack 
.as follows “ Those that were in the garrison at Cassel set 
*out one day, about vespers, with a design to defeat the king 
and all his army. They marched very quietly without noise 
in three divisions ; the first of which advanced straight to 
the tents of the king, and was near surprising him, as he 
was seated at supper, as well as his whole household. The 
second went to the tents of the king of Bohemia, and almost 
found him in the same situation. The third division at- 
tacked the quarters of the count of liainault, and nearly 
surprised him ; . . . . they would all have been slain, if it 
had not been, as it were, a miracle of God; but, by hb 
grace, each of these lords defeated their enemies, and so 
completely, that, in the space of an hour, out of twelve 
thousand Flemings, not one escaped. Their captain was 
also kflled. Nor did any of these ciqitalns receive emy 
intelligence of the other until the business was finished. 
Of all the Flemings not one turned his back ; but they were 
all slaughtered on the spot, and lay in three large heaps, one 
uprni the other. This battle happened In the y«ir of grace 
1828, on St, Bartholomew's day." B. J. c, 22. 

J Contln. G. de Nangis, p. 90. Oudegherst, c. 151, f, 2$9- 
—I regret not having seen M- Warnkoenig 's important work 
before my deseriptiem of the battle ofConrtrai was in prist. 


Indisputably, th^ king of Franca was at this 
moment a great king. He had just reinstated Flan- 
dera m its state Of riej^endence on him. The king of 
England had done him homage for his French pro- 
vinces. His cousins reigned at Naples and in Hun- 
gary. He was protector of the king of Scotland. He 
was surrounded by a court of kings — by those of 
Navarre, Majorca, Bohemia; and the l^ottish 
monarch was often one of tlie circle. The &mous 
John of Bohemia, of the house of Luxembourg, and j 
father to the emperor Charles IV., declared that 
he could not live out of Paris, th e * 1 ^ e^t^ro ut 1 
r mdenoe «a th^ m dd. He fluttered 1 

butever retun»ed to the court of Urn great king of 
France—where was kept up one constant festival, 
where jousts and tournaments ever went on, and/ 
the romances of chivalry, king Artliur and the 
round table, were realized. 

To have an idea of the royal state of the time, 
you must see Yiucennes, the. Windsor, ofilio VxJois. 
You must see it, not as it now is, half razed to the 
ground; but as it was when its four towers vomited 
forth to the four winds *, plumed and blazoned 
squadrons, large feudal armies, when four kings 
descending into the lists, jousted before the most 
Chrbtian king ; when this noble scene was set iu a 
majestic forest, whoso oaks, centuries old, reared 
their heads as high as the battlements, and stags 
“belled” all night at the foot of the towers, until 
day, and the huntsman’s honi drove them into its 
bosky depths .... Vincennes is now nothing ; and 
yet, not to sfieak of its donjon keep, I see from 
where I am now writing its little clock tower, witli 
no less than eleven tiers of ogives. 

In the midst of this feudal pomp, which delighted 
the barons, they had stnin reason to snnnise that 
the sou of their friend, Charles of Valois, would be 
no otherwise king than were the sons of Fhilippe- 
le-Bel. The first act of this chivalrous reign waa 
an ignoble process ; and the royal castle sootJ 
became 'a record-office where handwritings were) 
compared and forgeries detected. This process 
aimed at no less than the ruin and dishonour of 
one of the great bai'ons, of a prince of the blood, of 
the very man who had most rontributod to 
Philippe’s elevation, of his cousin and brother'in- 
law, Robert of Artois. This process revealed 
what was most of all humiliating to the great barons, 
i one of their number a forger and sorcerer : two 
crimes which characterize the age. But, until 
; now, they had not been attached to the name of 
knight, or been detected in one of his rank. 

l^bert complained that for twenty-six years he 
had been supplanted in the possession of Artois by 
Mahaut (Ma^da), his father’s youngest sister, and 
wife of the count of Burgundy. Philippc-l^Bel 
had supported the claim f of Mahaut and of her 

—Bee, L’Astoire de la Flandre et de leslfnetitutioan C^vilee 
et Politiques, Ju«qu’& I'annCe 1303, par M. Waimkopiiig, 
traoBlated from the German by M. Gboeldorf, 1835. I would 
refer, particularly, «o pa|;e« 305 and SOS td the first Volume, 
for aome intereeting elr^matancea which complete my ac- 
count. 

• Like the churches of the middle age and the cities of 
antiquity, the castles were, 1 am of opinion, in pneral set* 
towards the east (orimti$). See my Histoire Bomalne, and 
my Symbolique du Grolt. 

t A decree of thf court of Prance, delivwed in hill par- 
liament, rejected the olatms of Robert and of his successors 
for ever, and directed, “ That the said Robert should lore 
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two dfUighteiTA, the wives of his sons, and who had 
brought theiu the magnificent dowers of Artois 
and Franche-Comt^. On the demise of Louis 
Hatin, Robert, taking advantage of the reaction in 
favour of feudalism, threw himself upon Artois. 
33ut he was compelled to let go his hold. Phili^pe- 
til^^Ug marched against him. He therefore waited 
mml all Philippe-le-BeFs sons should be dead, and 
a son of (paries of Valob mount the throne ; in 
which last event Qone had a greater share than ! 
Robert*. Infiis gratitude, PhiUppe of Valois gave 
him the command of the vanguard in the Flemish 
compaign, and erected his county of Beaumont-le* 
Roger into a peerage. , His wife was the king’s 
eis^r, Jane of Valois, irho could not be content 
with being countess of Beaumont, and hoped that 
her brother would restore Artois to her husband. 
She maintained that the king would do justice to 
Robert, if he could produce any new document in 
his favour, no matter how mall f . 

Warned of the danger, the countess Mahaut 
hastened to Paris, but died almost on her arrival. 
Her rights devolved on her daughter, Philippe>le> 
Long’s widow. She too died, three months after 
her mother The only competitor now left to 
contest the prize with Robert, was the duke of 
Burgundy, the husband of Jane, Philippe-le- Long’s 
daughter, and grand-daughter of Mahaut. The 
duke himself was the king’s wife’s brother. He 
was allowed to take possession of the county by 
Philippe, who, however, reserved to Robert the 
right of bringing forward his claims §. 

Robert lacked neither documents nor witnesses. 
The countess Mahaut’s chief counsellor had been 
the bishop of Arras. He died, leaving lai^e pro- 
perty ; and the countess brought an action of 
recovery against the bishop’s mistress, a certain 
dame Divion, whose husband was a knight (i, and 
with whom she fled to Paris. Scarcely had she 
arrived before Jane of Valois, who knew her to be 
acquainted with all the bishop’s secrets, pressed 
her to deliver up whatever papers she might have 

the countess as his dear aunt, and the said countess should 
love the said Robert as her good nephew.” 

• The ancient Chronicle of Flanders went so far os to 
give him all the honour of it “ And the batons were not 
agreed to make him king ; but, however, the affairs were so 
managed by the efforts of Messire Robert d’ Artois, that 
Messire Philippe .... was elected king of Prance. Chron. 
0 . 37, p. 131. M4m. Ac. Insc. x. 592. 

t Que se il U eii peut monstrer lettre, Ja si petite ne sera, 
que il li d61ivrers la Comtd. Ibid. 600. 

I The common report was, that Mahaut had been poi- 
soned (enAeri^e). As to Jane, her daughter, “ One n^ht 
she was disporting with her ladies, and they took a fancy to 
drink ciarey” (wine mixed with honey and spices, and 
strained till it is clear), “ and she had a butler named Hup- 
pin, who had lived with the countess, her mother. .... 
As soon as the Ween (la xoyne) was in her bed, she was 
seined with the i^gs of death, and quickly g&Ve up the 
ghost, and the poison gushed out of her eyes, her mouth, 
her nose, her ears ; and her body was covered with white and 
black spots.” Chim. de Flandre, Ibid. p. 605. 

I “ Having been given to understand, that at the treaty 
of marriage between Philippe of Artois and Blanche of Brit- 
tony .... of the which treaty there were two letters latl- 
• M by Philip the Fair .... and registered in our register 
oUcti the which letters, since the said count'k decease, have 
been abstracted by our dear cousin, Mahault d’ Artois, &:o.” 
1319. Ibid. p. 601. 

({ Qusedam mulier nobUis et fmmosa, qum fuerat M. 
Theodorksi concublna. Gest. Episc. Leod. p. 406. 


in her possession — and she even inserted that the 
princess threatened her with drowning or burning *. 
Having no papers,* she fabricated some : j^rst, a 
letter m>m the bj^op asking Robert’s forgiveness 
for his having p^ci^ed the title-deeds ; and then, 
a charter of Robert’s grandfather, securing Artois 
to his father. These, and other documents to back 

them, were hastily forged by a clerk of Divion’s, 
and she attached old seals to themf. She had 
taken care to get from the abbey of St. Denys the 
names of the peers at the time of the supposititious 
deeds X ; hut with this exception, but few precau- 
tions were taken. The documents preserved in the 
TrCsor des Charles are plainly false § ; at this 
epoch of calligraphy, important deeds were written 
with far different pains ||. 

In support of these deeds, Robert produced fifty- 
five witnesses^. Several deposed that Enguerrand 
de Marigny, whilst in the cart, on his way to the 
gibbet, confessed his having been an accomplice of 
the bishop’s in the abstraction of the title-deeds. 

This romance was but ill-supported by Robert. 
When called on by the king’s attorney, in the royal 
presence, to declare whether he meant to rely on 
these equivocal documents, he first said, “ Y es,” 

then, “ No **,” Dame Divion confessed the whole, 

• The princess, she stated, even tbreateqsA htr in the 
name of the king — “I have sought to excuse you, she said, 
by representing to him that you have none of the said letters, 
but he answered that he would have you burnt if you do 
not give him some.” Ibid. p. 600. 

t La Divion had been despatched to Artois expressly to 
procure the count’s seal. After some search she found one 
in the hands of Ourson-le-Borgne (Orson the squint-eyed), 
named (nicknamed?) the handsome Parisian. He asked 
three hundred livres for it. Not having the sum, she 
offered him as security a black horse, on which her husband 
had jousted at Arras. Ourson refused j and then, with her 
husband’s leave, she placed in his hands jewels, to wit, two ! 
crowns, three chaplets, two agraffs, and two rings, all of ! 
gold, and valued at seven hundred and twenty-four livres 
Parisis. Ibid. p. 609, 610. — “ Then she took a seal from a 
letter which bad been sealed by the said bishop Thierry, I 
and by a cunning trick (par barat engigneui) removed it ^ 
&om this old letter and placed it on the new. And Jeanne 
and Marie, servants of the said Divion, witnessed this, 
Marie holding the candle, and Jeanne assisting.” Ibid, 
p. S98. Evidence of Martin de Neusport. — La Divion 
averred that she, and the lady of Beaumont, and Jeanne, 

'* were the only three who had to do with the seal.” Ibid. 

p. 611. 

% Moreover, “ since king Philippe was wont to write his* 
letters in Latin,” they got a chaplain named Thibaulx, of 
Meaux, to furnish them with the beginning and end of a 
letter of conUrmation (of a warrant?) in this language, which 
be was told was for the marriage of Jean d’Artoia with the 
(Demoiselle de Leuze. Ibid. p. 612. 

$ Archives, Section Hist. J., 439. 

g However, La Divion seems to have attached great im- 
portance to her performance. She sent the documents, as 
she forged them, to Robert of Artois, “ Saying these words, 

* Sir, see here the copy of the letters which we have ; look if 
it is good i’ and he miswered, * If 1 have It like this, it will 
do.”' At 0rst, she was for submitting them to the inspec- 
tion of skilled writers (A des experts). M4m. Acad. x. 
Ibid. 

IT Archives, Sect Hist. J., 489, No. 2.— *They took care to 
pave the way for these witnesses, by preparatory written 
proof in the forged letter of the bishop of Anas Of the 
which letters 1 have one; the others, containing the treaty 
of marriage of Madame the queen Jane, were thrown by 
one of our great lords into the fire.” .... Ibid. p. 597. 

“And swore to the king, with hands uplifted to 
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as did the witnesses * ; and their confesuons are 
extremely naive and oircumstanti||tl. Among other 
things, she states that she went to the Palais de 
Justice to know if seals coiild be counterfeited, Uiat 
she had paid a hundred muwns to a burgess for 
the deed which supplied the seals, and tW the 
deeds were written in her hotel, place Baudoyer, 
by a clerk who was in a great fright, and who, in 
order to disguise his hand, madp use of a brass 
pen, &C.+ . The wretched woman vainly repeated 
that she had been forced to the act by Madame 
Jeanne de Valois : she was burnt all the same 
in the pig-market, near the gate . St. Honors J. 
Robert, who was further accused of having poi- 
soned Mahaut and her daughter, did not wait to 
stand his trial §, but made his escape to Brussels}}, 

the saints, that a man clothed In black just like the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, had given him the said letters of con- 
firmation.” This was his confessor; to whom Robert had 
given the letters, in order that he might safely swear, when 
he had them returned, that he had received them from him. 
Ibid. p. 610. 

* Jacques Roudelle admitted that he was told if he would 
give evidence, “it should be worth a journey to St. James 
in Gallicia to him.” Gerard de Juvigny, “ that he had 
borne false witness at the request of the said Monsieur 
Robert, who came so often to him that he was quite tired out.” 
.... Ib^. p. 599. 

t La Divioh*^' deposition “ Likewise she confesses 

that her said clerk, Prot, wrote by her orders all the said 
false letters, and wrote that to which hangs the seal of the 
said late countess, with a braas pen, to disguise his hand. 
.... Likewise she says, that Mons. Robert immediately 
afterwards sent the said Prot she knows not where, to whato 
place, or to what part ; that she had said to Mons. Robert, 

‘ Sir, 1 don’t know what we should do with this clerk, I 
greatly doubt his demeanour, for he is timorous beyond 
every thing ; and whatever noise he hears in the night, he 
says— Alas! my lady, alas! Jane,- the officers are seeking 
me, muttering to himself, What I suffer, what I suffer (Je 
eii ay trop grant paour). And to myself he has talked all 
day long of his great fear, and that should he be taken and 
thrown into prison, he would say all without sparing any 
thing.’ And said, that the said Mons. Robert answered 
her, ‘ We will look well to it.’ But she does not know 
where he is, but believes him to be in some lodging in the 
territory of the said Mons. Robert.” Archives, Section Jhfit- 
ior, T. 440, No. 11. “Likewise she says, that the said 
Dame Marie has repeatedly knelt to her, praying and im- 
ploring her vrith clasped hands, saying, ‘ Por God’s sake, 
lady, let Monseigneur have the letters you wot of, as he 
needs them Ibr his right to the county of Artoys ; and 1 
know that you can do it if you like, for it were great pity 
he should be disinherited for want of letters, and he wants 
but a very little one. The king has told Madame that if he 
can show never so little a letter, that he will give him the 
county ; and so, for God’s sake, think of U, and relieve Mon- 
seigneur and Madame from the state of uneasiness they axe 
now in. For they are so overwhelmed with sorrow that 
they cannot drink, eat, sleep, or rest night or day.” 
Archives, Section Histor. J., 440, No. 11. 

% Four years afterwards, Jeannette, her servant, under- 
went the same punishment there. As for the false wit- 
nesses, the principal were exposed in the pillory, In shirte 
covered with red tongues. Archives, Ibid. No. 43. 

$ M^. de l'Acad6mie, x. 616—621. 

H . . : . He remained for some time ha Brabant. The 
duke had advised him to leave Brussels for Louvain, and 
had promised in the marriOge contract of his son with 
Marie of France, that Robert should quit hU dominions. 
However, he remained for some time on the frontiers, going 
from castle to caatle, “ and the duke of Brabant knew it 
well.” The patron {avoui) of Huy had given him his chap- 
lain, brother Henri, to guide him, and “to go on his errands 
in this wild country.” Taking refuge in the castle of 


whence he repaired to London and the 
court. His wife, the king*e sister, underwit a 
kind of banishment to Normandy. His sister, the 
countess of Foix, was accused of impudicity, and 
her son, Gaston, was authorised to imprison her in 
the castle of Orthez. The king believed that he 
had every thing to fear from thk famUy. Indeed, 
Robert had commissioned assassins to mnider the 
duke of Burgundy, the chancellor, the grand trea- 
surer, and other enemies of his*. There were 
means of guarding against assassination ; hut where 
was there security against sorcery f Robert 
attempted to kill the queen and her son by th# 
agency of waxen images +. * 

The king’s furious persecution of one of the first 

# 

Argentesu, and being forced to quit it “ for the ribaldry 
(nbanderie) of hia servant,” he repaired to N«nur, and had 
to negotiate a long time before he was received there, having 
to wait in a poor house, as his cousin, the count, was absent 
with the king of Bohemia. Ibid. p. 621 — 623. 

• “The assassins went as fkr as Reims, where they 
thought to find the count of Bar, at a festival he was to bold 
in honour of the ladies.” But they found they were tracked, 
and had to return. This failing, Robert determined on 
visiting Prance himself. He stayed a fortnight ; and re- 
turned, impressed by his wife witli the conviction, that if 
he were to kill the king, all Paris would declare for him 
Ibid. p. 625, 626. 

t Between the feast of St. Remy, and All Saints’ Day of 
the same year, 1333, Robert sent for brother Henry, and, 
after many kind words {caresses), began by again confiden- 
tially telling him a falsehood, saying, “ that his friends had 
sent him from France a volt or vousi, which the queen had 
had made for his destruction. Brother Henry inquired, 

‘ What is a voustf ’ * It lb an image of wax,' replied Robert, 
'which one has baptised, to annoy (grever) those one wishes 
to annoy.' * We do not call them voulz in this country,’ 
replied the monk, ' we call them mantes,”* Robert did not 
keep up the impositiou long, but confessed to brother Henry 
that w'hst he had Just told him about the queen was not 
true, but tliat he had an important secret to impart to him, 
which he wovild not reveal until he had sworn to him that 
he would receive it under the seal of confession. The monk 
swore, “his hand on the pix.” Then Robert opened a small 
casket, and took out of it “ an image of wax, wrapp^ up in 
a kerchief of crape, which image was after the fsshion of the 
figure of a young man, mid was, he thinks, about a foot and 
a half long, and he saw it very clearly through the kerchief, 
which was very loose, and around Its head was hair such 
as a young man wears.” The monk wanted to touch it. 
“ ‘ Don’t touch it, brother Henry,' said Robert to him, ‘ it is 
quite finished, this is baptised, and has been sent me from 
France quite finished and baptized ; there is nothing more 
to be done to this, which is made against John of France, 
and in his name, and to grieve (grever) him : This 1 tell 
you in confession. But 1 want another, and 1 want to have 
it baptized.' ' And for whom Is it T said brother Henry. * J t is 
b against a she-devil,’ said Robert, ‘ it is against the queen, not 
queen, but she-devil ; and as long as she lives, she will do no 
good but only grieve me, and whilst she lives 1 shall have 
no peace t but were she tad her eon dead, 1 should at once 
be reconcUHl with the king, and do with him all that 1 
liked, i doubt nothing : so pray you to baptize it Ibr me, aa 
it 1* sdl ready and only wants baptism ; 1 have the godliXb^ 
and godmothera ready, and all that la required except bap- 
tism .... it must be done exactly aa you baptize a child, and 
a name be given to it.’ The monk rMused to lend hia aid in 
such a matter, and showed that it was Bl-dene to put frith 
in it, and that it did not befit ao greata man aa he was—' You 
wish to practise H on the king and queen, who are the very 
persons in the world who have it in their power to reinstate 
you honourably.’ Monsieur Robert repUeA ' I would rather 
strangle the devil, than let the devil strangle me.’” Ibid, 
p. 627. 
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borons of the kingdom, and his loading him with an 
opprobrium which reflected on the whole baronage, 
could not but weaken the friendly dispositions of 
the nobility towards the son of Charles of Yalois. 
The buigesses and merchants must have been still 
more discontented. The king had ordered his 
bailiffs to tax provisions and wages {sedaires) in the 

( markets, ao as to lower them by one-half. He thus 
chose to Yay for eveiy thing half-price, whilst he 
doubled the; duties: all payment for which he 
refused except in money of full vreight *. 

One of the subjects of the king of France, and 
I who, perhaps, suffered the most, was the pope, 
fwhom he treated lessvlike a subject than a slave. 
iHe had threatened Jobn XXII. to have him pre- 
sented as a heretic by the university of Paris, 
^is conduct towards the emperor was singularly 
Machiavelian. Whilst negotiating with him, he 
compelled the pope to make a war of bulls on'him. 
I He would have liked to have made himself emperor. 

I Benedict XII, confessed to the imperial ambassa- 
• dors with tears, that the king of France had threat- 
I ened to use him worse than Boniface VIII. had 
been +, if he granted the emperor absolution ; and 
he had great difficulty in resisting a new demand 
of Philippe^s, which would have secured at once 
the omnipotence of the latter, and the complete 
degradation of the papacy. He wished the pope to 
grant him for three years the disposal of all the 
benefices in France, and for ten, the right of levy- 
ing tenths for the crusade throughout Chris- 
tendom Once become collector of this universal 
tax, Philippe would have scattered his agents 
abroad in every direction, and, perhaps, have 
enmeshed Europe in the net of French financial 
administration. 

In a few years, Philippe de Valois had contrived 
I to offend every one — the barons by the affair of 
I Robert of Artois, the burgesses and merchants by 
I his maximum and his coinage, the pope by his 
f threats, and all Christendom by his duplicity with 
regard to the emperor and his demand of levying 
in all kingdoms the tenths for the crusade. 

Whilst this great power was thus undermining 
itself, England vsras starting up. The young Edward 
III. had avenged his father by the death of Mor- 
timer and the imprisonment of his mother, Isabella. 
He had welcomed Robert of Artois, and refused to 
give him up. He began to ^ibble with regard to 
ms having done homage to France. At first, the 
two powers came into collision in Scotland. Philippe 
sent succours to the Scotch, who were, nevertheless, 

• Nov. 1380. Ord. ii. p. 49, 50, 58. 
t In surem nuntiis, quasi dens conquerebatur, quod ad 
principem esset inclinatus, et quod rex Franciae sibi scrip- 
serit certls litteris, si Bavarum sine ejus voluntate absol- 
veret, pejora sibi derent, quam papae Bonifacio d suis prae- 
decessoribua assent facta. Albertus Argent, p. 127. 

I He annexed twenty-seven conditions to ihis departure 
for the crusade ; among others, the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of Arles in favour of his son, the concession of the 
crown of Italy to Charles, count of Alenpon, his brother, 
and the uncontrolled disposal of the famous treasure of 
John XXII. He postponed his departure for three years, 
and as some obstacle might arise in the interval, which 
would force him to renounce the expedition, the power of 
deciding on the validity of his reasons for such renunciation, 
was to be conlhrred on two of the French bishops. Villoni. 
I. X. 0. 198, p. 719. Sism. t, X. p. 89. AAet long n^otia- 
tlon, the pope granted him the tithes of the kingdom of 
France for six years. 


defeated. In Guyenne, the attack was more direct ; 
and the French k^’s seneschal drove the English 
out.of the disputed territory. 

But the grand movement originated in Flan deiw^ 

the city GViput. T?he Flemings happened to 
have a count, who wa& wholly French — Louis de 
Nevers, who was only count through the battle of 
Gissel aud the humiliation of his country, and who 
resided at Paris, pt the court of Philippe de Valois. 
Without consulting his subjects, he ordered a 
general arrest of all the English throughout Flan- 
ders ; on which Edward had all the Flemings in 
England arrested •, The commerce, which was 
tfthe life-blood of each country, was thus suddenly 
'broken off. 

I To attack the English through Guyenne and Flan- 
[ders, was to wound them in their most sensible 
parts, to deprive them of cloth and wine. They 
sold their wool at Bruges, in order to buy wine at 
.Bordeaux. On the other hand, without English 
iwool, the Flemings were at a stand-still. Edward 
prohibited the exportation of wool +, reduced Fian- 
mers to despair, and forced her to fling herself 
mito his arms J . 

At first, a ^rnwil f>^ wn rkn^ep epii grated 

iglilkJEngland, whither they were allured at any 
cost §, and by every kind of flattery and caress. It 
is curious to see how low from this forward 
this haughty nation will condescend, when the 
occasion and its interest require. “ Their dress 
sha^ be beautiful,” wrote the English to Flanders, 
“ their bedfellows still more beautiful H.” I take it 
that the English character has been seriously modi- 
fied by these emigrations, which went on during 
the whole of the fourteenth century. Previously, 
we find no indications of that patient industry 
which now distinguishes the English, endea - 

* But at the same time he wrote to the count and to the 
burgomasters of the three great cities, complaining of tliis 
act of violence. Oudegherst, c. 156, fol. 262. Meyer, fol. 
136, ap. Sism. t. x, p, 103. 

t Statutum fuit quod nulla lana crescens in Anglia exeat, 
sed quod ex ea fierent panni in Anglik. Walsiugh. Hist. 
Angl. 

t “Then might you have seen throughout Flanders 
weavers, fullers, and others living by the woollen manu- 
facture, either begging, or ashamed of this, or driven by 
debt, tilling the soil.” Meyer, p. 137. 

5 “ All workers in cloths (operatores pannorum) coming 
into England had fit places assigned them, with many liber- 
ties and privileges." .... To force them to emigrate, not 
only was the exportation of wool forbidden, but all importa- 
tion of their fabrics prohibited. .... “Likewise it was 
enacted, that no one shoiUd use cloth made out of England.” 
Walsingham, ann. 1335, 1336.— See Rymer, passim, and 
Anderson’s History of Commerce, See. 

9 However, 'VV^singham says that they were debarred 
admission into England before the expiry of three years, 
“ that the pride of the Flemings might be checked, who 
worshipped money-bags more than they respected English- 
men” <qui plus saceos quam Anglos venerabantm). Ann. 
1337. 

(The original of the passage quoted in the text seems to 
be the following — “ Here they should feed on fat beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their fulness should stint their 
stomachs ; their beds should be good, and their bedfellows 
better, seeing the richest yeomen in X^gland would not dis- 
dain to marry their daughters unto them, and such the 
English beauties, that the most envious foreigners could 
not but commend them.” Fuller's Church History, quoted 
in Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk.— See Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, vol. iU. note at p. 379.) TxamS^Xxob. 
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Youring to septate 

FrfimA king only i».miffra.tin n^ [ 

a nd IMd foundation of -Engli^id^s qianttfiiiitttBatL > 
Meanwhile, Flanders did not resign herself. The 
towns burst out into insurrection. They had long! 
hated the count, either because he supported the 
country against the monopoly of the towns*, or 
because he admitted the foreigners, the French- 
men, to a share of their commerce f. 

The men of Ghent, who undoubtedly repented of 
having withheld their lud from those of Ypres 
and of Bruges at the battle of Cassel, chose, in 
1337 , as their leader, the brewer, Jacquemart 
Artaveld, Su pporte d b y the guil ds, and, in parti- 
cular, by the fulleri"ancr!iT^hie^ Artaveld orga- 
nised a vigorous tyranny J. He assembled at Ghent 

* Meyer, p. 125, ann. 1322. 

t “ He gave a licence to the merchants, St. Jean d'Angely 
and of Rochelle, to import merchandise of all kinds into 
Sluys, and appointed Damme as a staple for their wines 
.... and forbade all monopoly of the trade.” Meyer, p. 135. 

t “ There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a 
brewer of Metheglin, called Jacob von Artaveld, who had 
gained so much popular favour and power over the Flemings, 
that every thing was done according to his will. He com- 
manded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, with 
such authority, that no one dared to contradict his orders. 
Whenevlf he<^ent out into the city of Ghent, he was 
attended by three or four score armed men on foot, among 
whom were two or three that were in his secrets ; if he met 
any man whom he hated or suspected, he was instantly 
killed ; for he had ordered those who were in his conddence 
to remark whenever he should make a particular sign on 
meeting any person, and to murder him directly without* 
fail, or waiting further orders, of whatever rank he might 
be. This happened very frequently; so that many principal 
men were killed ; and he was so dreaded, that no one dared 
to speak against his actions, or scarce to contradict him, 
but all were forced to entertain him handsomely. 

“ When his companions before mentioned had conducted 
him to his hotel, each went home to his dinner, and im- 
mediately after returned to the street before his house, 
where they remained making a noise and brawling, until he 
pleased to come out and go round the town, to pass his 
time and amuse himself; and thus was he escorted until 
he chose to go to supper. Each of these soldiers had four 
Flemish groats a-day as wages, and for his expenses, which 
he had paid to him very regularly every week. He had 
also in every town and castlewick through Flanders, ser- 
geants and soldiers in his pay, to execute his orders, and 
serve him as spies, to find out if any were incUned to rebel 
against him, and to give him information. The instant he 
knew of any such being in a town, he was banished or 
killed without delay, and none were so great as to be 
exempted, for so early did he take such measunes to guard 
himself. At the same time he banished ail the most power- 
ful knights and esquires from Flanders, and snch citisens 
from the principal towns a« h« thought Were in the least^ 
favourable to the earl ; seixed one-half of their rents, giving 
the other moiety for the dower of their wives and support 
of their children. Those that were banished, of which the 
number were very considerable, resided for the most part at 
St. Omer, and were caUed let uvolez. To apeak the truth, 
there never whs in Flanders, or in any other country, count, 
duke, or prince, who bad such perfiset command as Jacob 
von Artaveld. He collected the rents, the duties on wines, 
and other taxes belonging to the earl, though they were the 
earl’s lawful revenue, in Whatever part oi the county irf 
Flanders he might reside; he raised also extraordinary 
subsidies, which he spent and gave away, without rendering 
account to any one. ‘When he said he was in want of money, 
he was hnmediatidy believed j and well it was for them who 
did beHeve him— for it was perilous to contradict him; and 
if he wished to borrow money of any of citteeni, there 
waa no one th** dared to lefhse him." Froissart, b. L e. 


the men of the three great eities, ** and ahowe^ 
them that they could not Kve without the king of 
England ; for all Flanders depended on cloth| 
making, and, without wool, one could not mak^ 
cloth ; therefore, he recommended them to keej| 
the English king tlieir friend 
Edward was a very little prince to oppose to this i 
great power, Philippe of Valois ; but he had on his 
side the good wishes of Flanders, and tlie unani- 1 
mous zeal of his English subjects. The barons' 
who sold the wool, and the merchants who traded 
in it, equally demanded war. To render it mora 
popular still, he sent a circular to bo read in all the 
parishes, informing the people of the wroim done 
him by Philippe, and of his fruitless efforts to 
preserve peace f . « 

It is curious to compare the administrati on of ^ 
thfe„tFQ„ kings at the beginning of this wafr From 
this period, the proclamations of the king of Eng- 
land become exceedingly numerous. He orders/ 
every man between sixteen and sixty to take um 
armst- To protect the country from FreneW 
fleets and Scottish invasions, he establishes a systeni 
of signals on all the coasts §. Ue.takfia..Wei8hinQn 
into his pa y , and gives them a uniform }|. Procuring 
artillery *1[, he is the first to take advantage of this 
grand and fearful Invention. Ho provides for the 
fleet, and for the provisioning of his forces. He 
writes menaces to the earls who are to make pre- 
paration for his transport, and to the archbishop of 
Canterbury words of comfort, and of flattery for 
the people ; — “ We acknowledge with grief that 
the people of our kingdom have hitherto been 
oppressed by various 'burdens, tallages, and imposi- 
tions. The necessity of our affairs hinders us from 
relieving them. Let your grace, then, preserve 
this people in benignity, humility, patience,’* 

T Hk'"g far fiy .ni Inudna many 

detaUs to attend to. 

toBfoqss. The barons of the Soutn obtain from! 
fliin restitution of the right of private war, and al 
promise to respect their justices ft* But, at the^ 
same time, the nobles desire to be paid for serving 
the king. These haughty barons hold out their 
hands for bounty-money. The knieht banneret is^i 
to have twenty sous a day, the knignt, ten, &c* 

This was the ‘worst of systenw, a system 
fopfial mprceiiaj- v. and which united the ineon- 1 , 
vend ees of Doth" 

Whilst the English Wng renews the commercial 
charter which secures liberty of trade to foreign 
merchants, the French monarch orders the Lom-J 


* Sauvage, p. US. “The chief initigstora to thii il- 
llance were Jacob Artaveld, and Siger of Courtray, a ino«t 
noble Flemiah knight, who wm beheaded at Btiigea by 
Philip’* order*.’’ Meyer, p. US. Comp. FroI»*art, e. l!». 

t BytneB t. iv. p. S04.— In the lame manner, htfori the 
campaign which ended in the battle of Crecy, he wrote to 
the two head* of the Dominican* lod of the Augustins, 
popular preacher*, “to explain all, both to derfcs and to the 
people, and to animate «id encourage them.’* Eymer, 
Acta Public, V, *96. 
t Eymer, t. U. p. 91«, ed. 1S2I. 
i Si^a per i^em. Xhld. p* f M — campanw, Ihfd. 

p. 1066. 

I Dna lecta vetttth IMd. p. 093. 

^ Ibld.t.lLp. 916, ed* 1821. 

*• IhM. p* 1925, ann. 1338. 

ft Ord. it p. 61, ann. 1330; p. 95, ann. 1333. 

tt Old* ii. p. 120-136^ ann. 1338. 


Bdward 111. made 
imperial vkax. 


ENGLISH INVASION OF FRANCE. 


0reat meeting 
at Arques. 


iMirds to 0oine to hia fairs in Champagne, and takes 
it m»n him to trace the route they are to follow *. 
The English set out full of hope (a.d. 1338). 

I They felt themselves to he summoned by all Ghris- 
ten^m. Their friends in Flanders promised them 
powerful assistence. The barons were well-inclined 
towards them/and Artaveld answered for the three 
great oilm The English, who have always he- 
fieved that money can do every thing, displayed 
their magnhicence and profusion from the moment 
they arrived. “ They were as lavish of gold and 
of silver, as if money rained on them from the 
clouds, giving handsome jewels to the lords, ladies, 
and demoiselles, to llpquire their good-will and 
favour ; and their behaviour was such, that they 
were beloved by those of both sexes, and even by 
the common people, to* whom they gave nothing, 
but who were please^ with their state and magni- 
hcenee f.” 

Whatever might be the admiration felt by the 
Flemings for their great English friends, Edward 
found mem more hesitating t^n he expected. At 
first, the barons professed their readiness to second 
him, hut ailej^ that it was only fair that the most 
powerful among them, the duke of Brabant, should 
be the first to declare himself. The duke asked 
for time, and at last consented. Then, they stated 
that they waited for only one thing more in order 
to declare themselves — namely, that the emperor 
should defy the king of France, since, they said, 
we are in reality subjects of the empire. And, 
indeed, the emperor had only too good cause for 
war, Philippe having invaded the Oamhresis, a fief 
of the empire:]:. 

Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, had other, and 
‘more personal motives for declaring himself. Per- 
secuted by the French popes, he talked of nothing 
less than of proceeding to Avignon with an army, 
’to force the pope to grant him absolution. Edward 
sought conference with him at the diet Cnblent a. 
fq ihifl gTft at aa^ipblyi where were preseiit three 
archbiriiops, four’dulc^, thirty-seven counts, and a 
crowd of barons, the Englishman learnt to his cost 
what German pride and slowness were. At first, 
the emperor was d^irous of granting him the 
favour of kissing his feet. Before this supreme 
judge, the king of England presented himself as the 
aoiniser of Philippe of Valois. The emperor, the 
globe in one hand, the scem^ in the other, whilst 
a Imight held over his heaa a naked sword, defied 
the king of France, declared him to have forfeited 
the protection of the empire, and graciously con- 
ferred on ftd 

m thtt hank This wss all that the 

phgll^hmaai could get out of him ; for the empenxr 
^ndered, Mt rumples, and instead of involving 
* hiniself in a hasardous war with France, turned his 
steps towards Italy. Here, however, H^jilippe of 


* By way of Aiguei'Moiteii, uid then thxough Carcas- 
KMine, Beaocahe, Macon. IhIA p. SOS. 
t Froiosarti h. I. c. 8*. 

(Onrefertaice to the edifioit specified In the note at p. StO, 
dMneuoea will occasionally he noticed between Johnes’s 
tlWltalanon and that given in the text. These arise from 
#IE0raioee In the text of Ftoisaait dbosMi by M. Ki- 
Chelett and that which was adopted by Mr. JMmes} sad 
tiMi tnoslstor course adheres to M. Mldielef t readings.) 

TaxasnAToa. 
t FroiMSurt, b. i. c. SS. 


Valois had the passage of the Alps barred against 
him by a son of the kmg of Bohemia *. 

Returning with his di^oma, the English king 
^inquired of the duke of Bmb^t where he could 
[show it to the barons of the Low Countries. The 
Wke fixed upon the little town of Herck ( Arques), 
on the frontiers of Brabant, as the place of meet- 
ing. “When all were met, know that the town 
was filled to crowding with lords, knights, squires, 
I'and all manner of people ; and the town-hall, 

I where were sold bread and flesh, of little worth, 
’was hung with rich and fine cloths, like to the 
ipresence-chamber of the king ; and the English 
'^ing was seated, with a rich and noble crown of 
-gold on his head, five feet higher than the rest of 
the company, on a butcher’s bench, where he used 
;to cut and sell his meat. Never had such a hall 
so great honour f ! ’* 

Whilst all the lords were doing homage on this 
butcher’s bench to the new vicar imperial, the 
duke of Brabant had the king of France entreated 
to believe nothing that might be said against him. 
When Edward defied Philippe in his name, and in 
I the name of the barons, the duke declared that he 
preferred sending his defiance apart ; and, in short, 
when Edward prayed him to follow him to Cambrai, 
he confined himself to promising that ^ seon as be 
should hear that Edward had sat down before that 
city, he would join him with twelve hundred good 
lances. 

During winter, the German and Low Country 
^barons were tampered with by French gold ; and 
they became the more inactive. Edward could not 
put them in motion until the September of the year 
following (a.d. 1339). Cambrai was better de- 
fended than had been supposed. The season was 
advanced ; Edward raised the siege, and entered 
France, But, when on the frontier, the count of 
Hainault declared that he could not follow him 
beyond it ; that holding fiefs both of the empire 
and of France, he would willingly serve on the 
imperial territory ; but that as soon as he was on 
the French soil, he must obey the king as his suze- 
rain, and that he should straightway go and join 
him against the English ;]:. 

Amidst these tribulations, Edward advanced 
^lowly towards the Oise, ravaging the whole 
Rountry, and keeping together with difficulty his 
Miseontented and starving allies. He required 
a victory to indemnify him for so much expense 
and so many disgusts'; and, for a moment, thought 
that he was on the point of coming to a pitched 
battle. French king appeared in person, near 
La Capelle, at the head of a fine army : — “ There 
‘ were eleven score and sevmi banners,’* says Frois- 
sart, “ five hundred and sixty penno^ four kings, 
six dukes, thirty-rax earls, upwards of four thou- 
sand knights, and more than sixty thopsand com- 
mon men. With Philippe de Valois, king of France, 
were the kings of ]^heims, of Navair^ and of 
S<x>tluid ; IIr dukes of Normandy, !&ittaiiy, Bur- 
gundy, Bourbon, Ziorraine, and A^eiaa ; the earls 
of Alei^n (the king*s hrothmr),. of Flanders, Hai- i 
nault, IBlois, Bar, Forets, Foix, Armagnac, the earl 
dauphin of Auvergne^ &c., and frion Gas^y and 
Lai^guedoe so many earfo and viseounhs that it' 
wouM take up too nmch time to name them. It 

• Scbmidt, Hl»t. fi«s Altom. t. iv. 3, yii. c. vil. p. 515. 

I FrdMsrt, Tol. i. e. 84. t Ibid. e. 58. 
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Philip declines 
battle. 


BATTLE OF SLUYS. 




the king of j aaiaoa. 


m 


was a fine sight to see the bsnners and pennons 
fl^ng,in the plain, the barbed horses, the knights 
and esquires richly armed*” The French king 
himself demanded battle ; and Edward had only to 
fix, for the 2nd of October; on the ground — a fine 
plain, without wood, marsh, or river to advantage 
either party. 

On the' day fixed, when Edward, already 
“mounted on an ambling palfrey, and attended 
only by Sir Robert d’ Artois, Sir Reginald Cobham, 
and Sir Walter Manny, rode along the lino of his 
army, and right sweetly entreated the lords and 
their companions, that they would aid him to pre- 
serve his honour” — the French l>ethought them- 
selves, says the chronicler of St. Denys *, that it 
was Friday, and then that there was some unfa- 
vourable ground to be got over between the two 
armies. According to Froissart, “ the French werel 
of contrary opinions among themselves, and ea^ 
spoke out his thoughts. Some said it would be 
a great shame, and very blameable, if the king did 
not give battle when he saw his enemies so near 
him, and drawn up in his own kingdom in battle 
array, in carder to fight with him according to his 
promise : others said it would exhibit a singular 
instance of madness to fight, as they were not cer- 
tain that e;ome treachery was not intended ; be- 
sides, if fo^ne should be unfavourable, the king 
would run a great risk of losing his kingdom ; and 
if he should conquer his enemies, he would not be 
the nearer to gain possession of England, or of the 
land of the allies. Thus the day passed until neag 
twelve o’clock in disputoa and debates. About 
noon a hare was started in the plain, and ran 
among the French ai*my, who began to make a 
great shouting and noise, which caused those in the 
rear to imagine the combat was begun in the front, 
and many put on their helmets, and made ready 
their swords. Several new knights were made, 
especially by the earl of Hainault, who knighted 
fourteen, and they were ever after called kni^B of 

the hare In the midst of the debates of the 

council of the king of France, letters were brought 
to the king from Robert king of Sicily, a very great 
astrologer .... he had often cast the nativities of 
the kings of France and England, and had found, 
by his astrology and the influence of the stars, that, 
if the king of France fought with the king of 
England in person, he would surely be defeated ; 
in consequence of which, he, as a wise kinj[^, and 
much fearing the danger and peril of his cousin the 
king of France, had sent long before letters, most 
earnestly to request king Philippe and his councill 
never to give battle to the English when kuigl 
Edward should be there in person f.” •! 

Th is unlu'^ ky exp**^**^*^ 

fi nancat ; and he was advised by his friends, who 
wefe exceedingly disheartened, to apply to those 
rich communes of Flanders^ which coidd do more 
for him, of themselves ^one, than tiie whole 
empire. After tiJdng a long time to delibmate, 
the Flemings answered that their conscience would 
not allow mem to declare war against the French 
king, thdir suzerain, and their scrtaple was the 
payinw natitral, as they had engaged to forfeit two 
of fiorins to the pop^ ^ they attack^ the 
Umy efFmme* For tins, AititveM foiind a remedy. 


* cairon. de St. Denys, e. xviL 

t Id. ftld. 


Frriissrt, vol. t e. 4t. 


lln order to set them at easey hotii as regarded their 
jconscience and their money, he bethought himself! 


Edward, who had Jnst accepted the title of Imperial 
Vicar, in order to gain over the barons of the Low 
Countries, sufibred himself to be made king of 
France, in order to quiet the oonscieiices of the 
commons of Flanders. Philippe de Valois had anl 
interdict laid on their priests by the pope j butl 
Edwari sent them English priests to confess them! 
and give them absolution f , 

The war l^eame ^reg t. Both parties fitted out 
large tfieTneToguard, the other to force the 

straits. The French fleet^strmiirthiiiMiad JhiLPanaftita 
gallevn, it 

and forty large vessels, which bqre forty thousand 
men ; the whole commanded by a knight, and by 
the treasurer Bahuchet, “ who only knew how to 
keep his books.” This singular admiral, who had 
a horror of the sea, kept his whole fieet closely 
moored in the lo "^ain did theri 

Genoese BarbanexCjfBlackhei^ ) remonstrate upW 
the want of sea-room, and strive to make him comJl 
prebend that it was neceasary to stand out fronc^ 
shore in order to allow freedom of manoeuvring. 
The English came upon them before theyattemptedk 
to move, threw out grappling irons, and, from the] 
continuous stage of decks their close order pre-i 
sented, * t he eng agem ent resembled «. i 

In six hours, the English archers gave Edward the 
victory. The appearance of the Flemings, who 
presented themselves in force on the shore, took 
away all hope from, the conquered. Barhanera’s 
division, which had stood out to wa in good time, 
alone escaped. T he Ereni^ h ^ost thirty thiniBii.nd 
iBfiP* ThQ,Mnlttcky Bahttnh«t-jKaa*.liim^*QiiAhe 
iniyii qtMaiUKaLship Already did the English- 
man, who styled himself king of France, treat his 
enemy as rebels. France might find other thirty l 
thousand men ; but the roonu result of this battle I 
was not less fatal than that of the battle of La|{ 
Ho gtt e, or^of 

%.gei3itarieaj« 

At last, a4i se^ed to favour Artaveld, 

had brought Sixty thouaandy Flemings, in hW 
absence, to the assistance of his ally, the count ofl 
Hainau lt ||, and this large army inspired him with \ 
the hope of striking some decisive blow. He ]s^ 
this world of Eng fiahu Fleming8,.iU>d.BrA]Nl!lten'> 

^ ^ This cradle of 


the mohai^y has been more than once its boule- 
vard; and Charles VII. acknowledged the oft- 

• M. vol. I. c. 45. 

♦ Meyer, 1. xii. fol. 141. 

t Froissart, vol. 1. c. ]2(1--122, p. 553, ed. Bttclion, 

{ (The ranvenient ministry of a Joiter was «inpl<nred to 
acqiudnt niilip with this great defeat, which no eotutler 
was willing to hasard his fkvoor hy communicating ; and 
the king was accordingly invited to |oin his ImIhW in 
rMling at ** the cowardly EnglUb,” who durst not leiq) into 
the sea alter the manner of hti hnnire Homums. IFalsbig- 
ham, aa Quoted In the Eev. E. Bmedley** HIstmy of France, 
pohlished in tiie lihtary of Usefid Knowledge, p. 175.) 
TaAxsZATon. 

I After leaving Edward, whom he served i» the M^tre, 
to defend FhEippe in ike, this young lord, lititsted 
the ravages which ^ French king had allowed to he 
committed fu his tertiiories, sent his defiance to hhn, and 
again ranged hfanttif under Edward. Froissart, «. 101, 
p. 281, ed. Burium. 




THE BRETONS AND SCOTCH COMPARED. {-’’iM!.*’ 

I^Ted dfiTotiott of ibis city by giving it foir sjrxiis 

vbyal j^ms of France. 

Ywlniw ramo. to-ito relief. The town 
lieta only* and Hie siege Was protracted. M^nwhile 
Hie FiemSnge^ not knowing what to do, went to 
plunder Arqa0s towards St. Omer*. Suddenly, 
however, the garrison of this town fell upon them, 
lance ii* rbst, boumers nnfnrled, and with loud cries. 
The Flemings tried to escape by throwing away 
their booty | but they were chased for two leagues, 
lost eighteen hundred men, and communicated their 
alarm to the rest of the army. ** Now, there fell 
) out a strange hap . . , . About midnight, as th^e 

1 Flemings were asleep .in their tents, so sadden an 
{ alarm and fright came upon them, that they all got 

and could notjmake sufficient haste to decamp. 
iThey directly pulled down their tents and pa\ilions, 
'flung them into the baggage-waggons, and took 
to their heels ; without waiting for any one, or 
keeping any order or regular road. When the two 
eonimanders, Messire Robert d’ Artois and Henry 
of Flanders, heard of this, they got up in the 
greatest haste, and ordered large fires and torches 
to be lighted : th^ mounted their horses, and gal- 
ioping after the Fleming, said to them, * Sirs, tell 
ns what has ailed you, that you fly thus, when no 
one pursues you ; you ought to think yourselves 
Hrery secure, and yet you are still going on. Return 
back, for God’s sake : you are exceedingly to blame, 
to run away without being pursued.’ But, notwith- 
ibtanding all their entreati^ they would not stop, 
;and each took the nearest way he could And to his 
own home. These lords, perceiving they could not 
iprevail with them, ordered their baggage to be 
ip^ked up in the waggons, and came to &e siege of 
fTounmy, where th^ related to the chiefs what had 
Ihappened to the Flemings, which surprised all ; 
Isotne said, they must have been bewitched 

The Englishman laboured in vain. This great 
war of the Low Countri^ with which he sought to 
overwhelm France, came to nothing in his hands. 

. With the exception of occasional fits of brutal rage, 
the Flemings were not naturally warlike ; all their 
desire was, to have nothing to pay. But their 
barons wanted to be paid into the bargain ; they 
look pay on both sides, and remained at home. 

Luckily for Edward, at the very moment Flan- 
del* went tcwk fire ±. This was a 

limd that would Bm^into*flamM in a far different 

♦ They were led by Robert of Artois—*' On a Wednesday 
morning he sent for all the captains of bis host, and said to 
them, ' Sirs, 1 have been sent for to go to St. Omer, «id 
am promised that it shall soon be given up to me.’ Without 
delay they ran to arm themselves, and sidd to one another 
— * Be qidek, comrade, we shall i«ain drink to-day those 
food wines of 8t. Omer.’ " Chronicle quoted by Sauvage in 
his edition of Rroissart, p. I5S. 

t Froissarti b. i. c. f2. 

t Count de Uontfort repaired to England, and did 
homage to Edward at Windsor. " The king of England, 
considering that his war agaiiist France would be strength- 
ened by this means,— that he could not have a better entry 
into that country than trough Brittany,— that the Germans 
and Brnbanteys had done nothing for him but cost him 
large Bums,— and that the Imds of the empire had led him 
Up mad down, taking his money, without making any return 
iin it, was very happy to comply with the earl’s request, 
and received his honuge for the duchy. ....** Fndssart, 
h 1. a. The letters by which Lewis of Bavaria recalls 

his grant to Edward the title of Imperial Ykar, are dated 
June Sd, 1341* 

f^kLiaJ>eja£pieaefi.iTf fihe middtowage. When they 
vwere not fighting at home, they Were hired to fight 
Abroad. In Philippe-le-^^l’s day, and up to the 
battle of Caseel, they willingly followed the armies 
of our kings into Finders, to plunder and feed on 
the fat of the land. But when France, on the con- 
trary, was broken in upon by Edward; and when 
the Bretons would only have come in for a poor 
war, they remained at home and fought with each 
other., 

This war is the pendant to the Scottish wars. 
iJust as Philippe-le-Bel had encouraged Wallace 
land Robert Bruce against Edward I., the third 

1 Edward supported Montfort against Philippe de 
vValois. And this is not an historical analogy alone. 
As all know, there is both affinity of race and 
tongue, and a geographical resemblance between 
the two countiies. In Scotland, as in Brittany, the 
remotest districts are inhabited by a Celtic people, 
and the borders by a mixed population charged 
with defending the country. Our landes of Maine 
and of Anjou, and our forests of Ille and Vilaine 
answer to the gloomy Scotch border. But this 
border is still more desert. You may travel whole 
hours at the rapid pace of an English stage-coach, 
without meeting tree or house ; only a ft^ nooks 
of land, where the small NorthumbriSli sheep pick 
up a stanty existence. All seems to have been 
burnt up under Hotspur’s horse*. . . . Whilst 
traversing this land of song and ballad, one wonders 
where writer or singer could have come from. 
But little is required for poetry to grow out of. 

It needs not the oleanders of the Eurotas ; a patch 
of Breton heath, or the thistle, the national emblem, 
at meeting which Bums turned aside his plough- 
share, b enough f , 

England found in thb thin but warlike popula- 
tion, an invincible outlaw, a never-dying Robin 
^ood. .... The borderers lived sumptuously on 
their neighbour’s goods. When nothing was left of 
the plunder of the lost foray, the mistress of the 
house served up to her husband for dinner, on a 
dish, a pair of spurs, and he started off on another 
expedition with alacrity . These were strange 

wars; the difficulty for both parties was to find one 
another. In thb great Scottish expedition, Edward 
III. advanced several days, the rain constantly 
falling, and through briars and thickets, without 
descrying any other army than herds of deer § ; 
and was obliged to offer a large sum to whoever 

• See Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 

t “ The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 

^ Amidst the braided bear, 

The weeder-clips 1 turned aside, 

■ And spared the symbol dear.” 

See the Introduction to Soott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

t " Ride, Andrew, hough’s 1' th' pot.” Ibid, 

S “ In the course of the day there were frequent cries of 
alarm, as if the ihremost ranks were engaged with the 
enemy; which t|||lte behind believing to be true, aey 
hurried forward as Ikst as possible, over rooks and moun- 
tains, sword in band, with their helmets and shields pre- 
pared for fighting, without waiting for father, brother, or 
friend. When they had hasteni^ about hifif a league 
towards the place from which the noise came, they found 
themselves disappointed, as the cries proceeded from some 
herds of doer or other wild beasts. Which abounded in these 
heaths and desert places, and whteh fied before the banners, 
pursued by the shouts of the army, which made them 
imagine It was something else.” Froissart, h. i. c. 13. 
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would find out tho enomy for him •, The Seoteb, 
collectmg and dbpersing with the ease of spirits, 
entered England when twy would. They had few 
horses f , and no baggage. Evety man carried his 
small bag of meal, and a brlak (iron-plate!) to bake 
it on. 

They did not content themselves with carrying 
war into England, but willingly adventured to 
distant parts. All know the story of the Douglas, 
who, charged by his dying monarch to bear his 
heart to Jerusalem, bent his course thither through 
Spain, and launched the heart in battle against the 
Moors But their national crusading ground was 
France ; that is, they could there do most harm to 
the English, A Douglas became count of Touraine; 
and Douglas is a name said to be still found in 
la Bresse §. 

Our Brittanv had itJi border like Scntlan/i ; and, 
mo doubt, ita-ballads as well li. Perhaps the life of 
the mercenaiy soldier, which was long the purauit 
of the Bretons in the middle age, stifled this poetic 
genius. 

But the Juatftty of Brittany So 

diversified and obstinate a struggle has not been 
handed down. This race of rams have ever been 
butting, without finding any thing harder than 
themsE^es. They have made head in turn against 
France, an^the enemies of France. Brittan y.^ 
under Nom^^no^ and Montfort, repui^ our kin gs 
under Allan Barbetorte, she repulsecfthe Northmen ; 
and, under Duguesclin, the English. 

It was on the Breton border, In the lande^ 
of Anjou, that Robert-le*Fort was slain by the 
Northmen, and gained the throne for the Capets. 
There, too, the future kings of England took the 

* “ There was another proclamation made, that whoever 
chose to take pains and find out where the Scots were, and 
should bring certain intelligence of it to the king, the 
messenger of such news should have one hundred pounds 
a year In land, and be made a knight by the king himself.” 
Ibid. In Rymer is an order for Thomas de Rokesby to 
receive half-yearly, at Michaelmas and Easter, one hundred 
pounds at the Exchequer, until he was provided with one 
hundred pounds in land for his life. Signed by the king at 
Lincoln, September 28, 1827. 

t (“ Ils svaient peu de eavalerie, raids point de bagages.^ 
This is a singular slip of tlie pen ; especially with Froissart 
lying open before our author— who expressly says, *' They 
are all on horseback, except the carap-ibllowers, who are on 
foot. The knights and esquires are well mounted on large 
bay horses, the common people on little galloways.*’ B. i. 
c. 17.) TRawsuatoh. 

J the Moorish cavalry flea. Douglas with his 

computions eagerly pursued the Saracens. Taking the 
casket from his neck which contained the heart of Bruce,f 
he threw it before him and cried, ‘ Now pm thou onward, a* 
thou wa$i wont, and Dongla* will follow ihte, or diet* The 
fugitives rallied— surrounded and overpowered by superior 
numbers, DtJ-uglas fell, while attempting to rescue WlUtam 
St. Claw, of Roslin, who shared his fate. Robert and 
Walter Logan, both of fh«m knighittt 
DougUi. .... His few suiviviiig «||i|^ioiM found life 
body In the field, together wfeh the casket, and reverefitly 
ro-oonveyed them to Seotlaiid. The remains of Douglas 
were interred In the sepulchre of hfe fether, in the idviircdi 
Of Douglas, and the heart of Bruce was deposited at Meb 
rose,** Uw4 Annals df Seofiand. anu. 1330.) T*a»a- 

UATOn. 

f Michaud’s Biographic Dnlvmrene, art. Douglas. 

I There are no uic^t ones eatant. See, emongst othmr 
works, M. Emile SoavestrC's charming book— Let Demien 
Bretons. 


name of Plante-Deolte (Fkntageneta*), T^eoe 
heaths, like that of Macbeth, haiMl both kingfiome, 

The long tale of the Breton wars which %ht op 
{reidmmnent), so well the Chxoniolasi of FrtMfesaxit, 
those adventures of iJl kinds, intermingled with 
romantic incidents, remind one of some of the 
abrupt landsca^ of the emmtey wilh their sudden 
eontraste, poor, stony, and the rookd sprinkled 
with sad looking flowers. But there is knore than 
one part of its history, whose savage horror is not 
imaged ij» the elegant and eMvalroiw ehronicler. 
The itfrtOry of Brittany can only be tlioroughly 
felt and comprehended on the theatre of thoevmits 
themselves ; by the rocks of Auray, the shores of 
Q,aiberon, and those of St. Miche]-en*Grdve^ where 
the fratricide duke met the black monk 

The fine Amazonian adventures in which Frols* 
sart delights, those feats of Jane of Montfort’s, 
had a man*$ emra^ md liou'r hearty those brave 
sfieechee of Jane of CUsson’s and Jane of Blois^ 
do not tell the whole of the war of Brittany ; this 
war is likewise that of Clisson tiu hutcher, ana of the 
devout and conscientiously cruel Charles of Blois. 

puke Jean HI. (of Brittany), dying without 
children, left a niece and a brother. Tne niece, 
daughter of his elder brother, Louis, was married to 
Charles of Blois, a prince of the blood. The king 
favoured her claim to the succession ; and the 
barons of French Brittany were mostly on her 
side §. Montfort, the younger brother, was sup- 
ported in his claim by the British Bretons, and 
called in the English ||. The king of England, who 
in France maintained the right of the female line, 
in Brittany espoused that of male ; whilst the king 
of France was just as inconsistent in the opposite 
direction. 

A singular destiny was tliat of the Moniforts, as, 
indeed, we have already observed If. It was a 
Montfort who advised Louis-le-6ros to arm the w 
French communes. It was a Montfort who headed 
the crusade against the Albigeois, and annihilated 
the liberties of the cities of the South. It was a 
Montfort who introduced into the English parlia- 
ment the representatives of the commons. And 
now we find another, in. the fourteenth eentnry* 
whose name is the rallying cry of the Bretom 
against the French. 

Montfort’s competitor, Charles of Blois, was 
nmhing less than a saint — the second famished by 
the house of France. He confessed himself mom-\ 
in^ and evening, and beard mats four or five timeel 
dimy. He wodd not travel without an ahnoner,! 

* Fbmta-genfets, the heath or broom. 

t ’* Entrerons en la grand matiire et hfetolre de Bre- 
tagne, qul graodemeut renlumine ce livre pour lire beaux 
falte d’annre qui y tout ramentuie.” (!.et us eutre o» fiw 
great subject and history of Brittany, whleh greafly Rghta 
up thfe fliok by the fine deeds of arms teoounled hi ft.) 
Ftolsi. b p. 403-fi, e<t Buchon. 

} (For thfe legend, see Hies Costello’e Saae^m umt fee 
Ffere.) Tuaxsuitoa, 

I Aecetding to Freisnut, Chariee of Bhds alm^s had ou 
hfe sidejire out seres. 

I «’1^e cmistShle first repaired to British Brittany 
{SreUifftu hrefesuoftill, heeaaee he waa aware that It ever 
hmihrel moce to duke Jehau de ICmttfert, than nench 
Brittany iSmapita jwlfet).” Frofeeirt, t. L ed. BuObon. 

— ’’The eountesi m Mmtffort held many ISartressre ifi 
Bretagne Imetounailt'* *• The count de Hontfert Was buried 
at (hiimpereorewtiiti** ed. Bauvage, p. 173. 

% Bee, aihove, p. BA. 

c c 
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who biwl to earry io a pan bread, wine, water, and | 
fire, in order to ®ay mass by the way *. Did he 
meet a priest, down he flung himself from his 
; horse upon- his knees in the mud. He repeatedly 
■ performed the pilgrimage to St. Yves, the great 
! saint bf Brittany, barefooted over the snow. He 
i put pebbles m his shoes, would not have his sack- 
f doth. nf YtflTPlin fj nnd was girdled with 

^ three ropes wfaooe tbtek and frequent knots wore 
their. way into his flesh, so that, says a witness, 
you mre wrung with pity. When he prayed, he 
) smote his breast with such violence, as to turn it 
■from vMte to green 

One day, he hahw within a stone’s throw of the 
enemy, and exposed to great danger, in order to 
hear mass. At the siege of Quimper, when the tide 
had nearly surprised* his soldiers, he exclaimed, 
“ If God so wills, t|ie tide will do us no harm 
and, indeed, the town was carried, and numbers of 
the inhabitants put to the sword. He hastened at 
once to the cathedral to return thanks to God for 
his success ; then stopped the massacre. 

This terrible saint had no pity either on himself, 
lor on others. He believed himself compelled to 
jpunish his adversaries as rebels. When he began 
'the wars by besieging Montfort in Nantes (a. d. 
1342), he threw over the walls to him the heads of 
j thirty knights. Montfort .saCTendered? was deli- 
vered up to the king, and, in violation of the terms 
on which he capitulated, imprisoned in the tower of 
the Louvre §. 

** The countess of Montfort, who possessed the 
' 'courage of a man and the heart of a lion, was in 
the city of Rennes when she heard of the seizure 
of her lord ; and, notwithstanding the great grief 
she had at heart, as may well be supposed, for she 
had rather her lord Had been killed than in prison, 
she did not behave like a distressed woman, hut 
like a bold and proud man, and did all she could to 
comfort and reanimate her friends and soldiers. 

; Showing them a young child, called John, after his 
father, she said, * Oh, gentlemen, do not be cast 
down by what we have suffered through the loss of 
my lord ; he was but one man ; look at my little 
child here : if it please God, he shall be his 
restorer (avenger), and shall do you much ser- 
vice. I have plenty of wealth, which I will distri- 
bute among you, and will seek out for such a leader, 
as may give you a proper confidence ||.” Being be- 
sieged in Hennebon by Charles of Blois, she headed 

• See the Proc^s-verbal, and evidence concerning the 
life and miracles of Charles, duke of Brittany, of the house 
of France, 3co. MS. de la Bibl. du Eoi, 2 vols. in fol. 
No. fiSSl.'*'!). Morice (Preuves, t. ii. p. 1) gives an extract 
firom another manuscript. 

t The twenty* fourth witness, Yves le Clerc, t. i. p. 14?, 
depones—** lie did not change his sackcloth, although full 
of lice to a wonder ; and when his groom of the chambers 
WM about to clean the said sackcloth of them, the lord 
Charles said, < Let be ; remove not a single louse and said 
that they did him no harm, and when they stung him 
(Ipsum pungebant) he remembered his God.” 

I In tantum quod adstantibus videbatur quod a sensu 
aiUmatus erat, et color vultus ipsius mutahatur de mdurali 
colore in virldem. The seventeenth witness, Pagan de 
Qasjlei), t. i. p. 87. 

* % Thes Chronicle in verse by Guillaume de Saint- Andr4, 
councfllor, ambassador, and secretary to duke Jean IV., 
and apoftoJlcal «id imperial notary, leaves no doubt of the 
duplicity practised towards him. Roujoiix, iil. p. 178. 

B Froissart, h. i. c. 72. 


I a sortie, burned the tents of the French, and, not 
j being able to regain the town, made for the castle 
Auray (Brest ?) ; where she soon collected five 
hundred men-at-arms, and, at their head, again 
rode past the French <cam^ and re-entered Hen« 
nebon, “ with great triumph and sound of trumpets 
Jand nakirs.” It was tinle for her to arrive. The 
/Breton lords had begun to talk of capitulation 
[openly, when she saw approaching the succours 
[Which she had so long expected from England. 

The countess of Montfort came down from the 
icastle to meet them, and with a most cheerful 

E ' untenance, kissed Sir Walter Manny, and all his 
rapaiiions, one after the other, like a noble and 
.liant dame 

The English monarch came himself, about the 
close of the year, to succour Brittany ; and the 
king of France drawing nigh with his army, it 
seemed as if this petty war of Brittany was about 
to become a gi*eat one. However, nothing important 
took place. The wants of both kings compelled 
them to a truce, in which their allies were com- 
prehended — the Bretons alone remaining free to 
make war. 

Montfort’s captivity strengthened his party ; and 
Philippe of Valois managed to strengthen it still 
more by putting to death fifteen Breton lords whom 
he believed to favour the English. ^ One of them, 
Clisson, when prisoner in England, had been most 
j kindly treated ; and it is said that the earl of Salis- 
bury out of revenge on Edward, who had debauched 
I fhis beautiful countess, informed the French king of 
! /the secret treaty concluded between his master and 
1 1 Clisson f. Philippe invited the Bretons to a tour- 
Iney, when they were seized, and put to death 
'without trial. The brother of one of them, who 
jwas a priest, was not included in the same punish- 
/ment ; but he was exposed on a ladder, where the 
people stoned him. 

Shortly afterwards, Philippe had three Norman 
barons executed, without trial. He sought, too, to 
get the count of Harcourt in his power ; but the 
count escaped, and was no less serviceable to the 
English than Robert of Artois. 

Hitherto, the barons had been little scrupulous 
jabout treating with the foreigner. The feudal m an 
/still coqsid ered himself a species of sovereign, who 
I ^gEtliegotiate^bn hiiTbwn account. TEelaear con- 
nexions between the French and English nobility, 
and community of tongue, (the English nobles still 
spoke French,) favoured inthnacies of the kind. 
Clisson’s death rabed a baxrier between the two 
kingdoms. 

, Inoneiuid the same year, the Englishman lost 
iMontfort and Artaveld. The letter had become 
altogether Eaglish. Feeling FWders escaping out 

* Id. ibid. c. 81. 

t Chionique dO FlSndre, p. 178, 174.— FroisiBMt, b. 1, 
c. 77, ind c. 90. 

(This story of Clisson's being betrayed by tbe earl of Salis- 
bury, is not in Froisaart, but may be found in the Hist, de 
Bretagne, vol. i. p. 268.— Lo^ Hailes observes of the whole 
expedition, into hla account of which Froissart interweaves 
his beautiful romance of Sklward’s passioa for the countess 
of Salisbury—** All this seems to be fi^nlous, and to have 
been invented by some person who meant to impose on the 
inquisitive credulity of Froissart. It cannot be reconciled 
with known historical dates, with (he characters and condi- 
tions of the persons theKdn mentioned, or with the general 
tenour of authenticated events.” Aanala of Scotland, vol. il. 
p. 211.) TnAHSI.ATO&. 
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of his grasp, lie sought to hand it over to the 
pmuce of Wales. Edward was already at Sluys, 
presenting his son to thp burgomasters of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres, when Artaveld was slain. 

With all his popularity^ this king of Flanders 
was at bottom only the chief of the large cities, th^ i 
defender of their monopoly. They prohibited the 
smaller ones from engaging in the woollen manu* ** 
facture. A revolt from this cause had taken place 
in one of them, which was put down by Artaveld ; | 
and he had killed a man with his own hand. Evein 
within Ghent, the two gupds of clothiers made wai^ 
with each other^ The mllers r^uired a r^ of 

who refused, and a furious combat was the conse- 
quence. There was no means of separating these 
bull-dogs ; and the priests vainly exposed the hostj 
in the public place. The weavers, supported by< 
Artaveld, crushed the fullers (a. d. 1346 *). 

Artaveld, who trusted to neither, was anxious to|i 
escape from his dangerous position, to resign what! 
he could not ke^, or else to reign under a masterv 
who needed ^hu would support him. Recalling 
the French was not to be dreamed of. He there- 
fore invited the English, and went over to Bruges 
and Ypres, to harangue and negotiate. In toe 
interinji Ghent slipped from his hands. 

On his retorn, he found the populace already up. 
The rumour ran that through him, Flemish gold 
was finding its way to England. No one greeted 
him. He hurried to his hotel, and, from hisl 
window, in vain endeavoured to convince the mul- 
titude. The doors were forced ; and Artaveld wa^ 
slain precisely as the tribune Rienzi was, two years t 
afterwards at Rome f . 


• M^aluS dies lun« (Den quaden maendach) .... 
pugnabant textores contra fUllones oc parvum gu^tium. 
Dux textorum Gerardus erat, quibua et Artevelda aecessit, 
(On a black Monday .... the weavers fought against the 
fullers and poor workmen. Gerard was the leader of the | 
weavers, with whom Artaveld sided.) Meyer, p. 146. *' Who, 
having slain more than fifteen hundred fhllers, drove the 
rest of the said trade out of the city, and reduced the trade 
of the fullers to nothing, as it remains to this day." Oudegh. 
f. 271. 

t “ When on his return he tame to Ghent about mid-day, 
-the townsmen, who were informed of the hour he was 
expected* had assembled In the street he was to pass 
through ; as soon as they saw him, they began to murmur, 
and put their beads close togethex, saying, ‘ Here comes 
one who is too much the master, and wants to order in 
Flanders according to his will and pleasure, which must not 
be longer borne.' With this they had also spread a rumour 
through the town, that Jacob von Artaveld had collected all 
the revenues of Flanders, for nine years and more; that 
had usurped the government without rendering an aoeount, 
for he did net a^w any of the rents to pass to the earl of 
Flanders hut k^t them securely to maintain his own state, 
and had, durhig the time above mentioned, received ail 
fines and forfeitures : of this great treasure he had lent part 
into England. This infonnatlon inflamed those of Ghent 
with rage; and, as he was siding up the streets, he perceived 
that there was something in agttation against him ; fbr those 
who were wont to salute him very reqmctfully, now turned 
their hacks, and went into their houses. He began there- 
fore to suspect all was not as nsual; and as soon as he had 
dunmunted, and entered hJs hot^ he ordered the dome 
and windows to be shut and fastened. 

** Scarcely had his servants done this, when the street 
which he inhabited was filled ttem one end to the other 
with all sorts of people, hint especially by the lowest o£ the 
mechaoies. His mansion was sorrounded on every side, 


by a KbmM, Godefrui d'Harcourt, .was much 
more fatal to France. 

Philippe de Valois had collected all hia forces 
into one peat wny, in older to recover from toe 
English toeir conquests in the south. And, indeed, 

I tliis army, which is said to have numbered a hun- 
dred thousand men, recovered Angonldme, and 
tlien sat down to spend itself before toe insignificant 
town of Aiguillon, where the English def^ded 
themselves all the more stoutly from the oondnet 
of the king’s son, who commanded the French, in 
having given no quarter to the other places he had 
taken. ,, 

According to Froissart’s improbable account, the 
king of England had set out to succour Guyenne ; 
when, driven back by contrary winds, he lent an ear 

attacked, and broken into by force. Thom within did all 
they could to defend it, and killed and wounded many : but 
at last they could not hold out againat such vigoroua 
attacks, for three parts of the town were there. When 
Jacob von Artaveld saw what efibrts were making, and bow 
hardly he was pushed, ho came to a window, and, with his 
head uncovered, began to use humble and fine language, 
saying, ‘ My good people, what ailctb you t Why are you 
so enrs^ied against me? by what means ran I have Incurred 
your displeasure? * Tell me, and I will conform myself 
entirely to your wills.’ Those who bad heard him made 
answer, as vdth one voice, ‘ We want to have an account of 
the great treasures you have made away with, without any 
title of reason.’ Artaveld replied In a toft tone, ’Gentle- 
men, be assured that I have never taken any thing from the 
treasures of Flanders ; and If you will return quietly to your 
homes, and come here to morrow morning, I will be pro- 
vided to give so good an account of them, that you mast 
reasonably be satisfied.’ But they cried out, ‘ No, no, we 
must have it directly $ you shall not thus escape firoro os ; 
for we know that you have emptied the treasury, and sent it 
into England, without our knowledge : you therefore shall 
sofier death.’ Wlien be heard this, he clasped his bands 
together, began to weep bitterly, and said, * Gentlemen, such 
as I am, you yourselves have made me : you formerly swore 
you would protect me against all the world ; and now, with- 
out any reason, you want to murder me. You are cei^nly 
masters to do it, if you please ; for I am but one man agMnat 
you all. Think better of It, for the love of God. Eeeollect 
former times, and consider how many favours and kind- 
nesses I have conferred on you. You wish to give me a 
sorry recompense for all the generous deeds yoti have 
experienced at my hands. You are not Ignorant, that, 
wlmn commerce was dead in this country, it was I who 
restored it. 1 afterwards governed you in so peaceahie a 
manner, that under my administration you bad all things 
according to your wishes ; corn, oats, riches, and all sorts of 
merchandise whkh have made you so w«iUhy.’ They 
began to ha#l out, ’ Come down, and do not jnroanh to us 
from such a height; Ihr we wfU have an account and stMe- 
ment of the great treasures of Flanders, which you have 
governed #0 long without rendering any account ; and It ta 
not proper for any ofiBcer to receive the rests of a lord or itt 
a country without accounting for them.’ When Jaetfo von 
Artaveld saw that he could sot appease or eslm them, he 
shut the window, and intended getting out of hk house the 
hack, way, to take shMter In a ehuteh ndloining; hut his 
hotel was already broke Into os that side, and upwards of 
four hundred were there esUfsg out for him. At last he 
was seiaed by them, and Main wlfihout metcy : his death- 
ftxWke was given him by a saddler (weaver ?) called Thomas 
Denys. In this manner did Jacob von Artaveld end hie 
' days, who in his time been complete master of Flaiidm. 

I Foot men first' ftdsed him, and wicked men slew him.' 

I Froissart, b. t, e.. 115. 
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tathe counsels of Godefroi d’Harcoi^ who pre- 
^alMl tm him to attack Nomandy) which happened 
to be wKliout defence *. 

The advice was only too good. The whole coun- 
try was unarmed ; and this was the work of the 
k^gs themseives; who had prohibited private wars. 
The people, busied with agricultural or mechanical 
employ nii^nts, had beO<^ine altogether pacific. Peace 
had home its fridtsf^-^d the flourishing and pros- 
perous state in which the English found the country, 
should induce us to make large deductions from 
what historhms say against the administration of 
the cro\vn in the fonx^nth century, 
f One’s heart bleedslo see in Froissart the savage 
fapparitwm of \mr in a peaceful country, already 
irich and industrious, and whose progress was about 
[to be stopped for centuries. Edward’s mercenary : 
^rmy, with its Welsh and Irish plunderers, burst 
Wo the midst of a defenceless population. They 
found sheep in the pastures, the bams fnll» the 
! towns openj. The plunder of Caen alone loaded 
many vessels § ; and Saint Lo |l and Louvlers they 
found stored with cloth IT. 

* When they embarked, the weather waa as favourable 
as the king could wish, to carry him to Gascony ; but on the 
third day, the wind was so contrary, that they were driven 
upon the coasts of Cornwall .... During this time, the 
king altered his mind with respect to going towards Gascony, 
through the advice and representations of Sir Godfrey de 
Haroourt, who convinced him that it would be more for his 
interest to land In Normandy, by such words as these, ‘ Sir, 
that province is one of the moat fertile in the world ; . . . . 
you will find in Normandy rich towns and handsome castles, 
without any means of defence, and your people will gain 
wetdth enough to sufiJoe them for twenty years to come.' " 
Id. ibid. c. 120. 

t “ The king proceeded through the Cotentin. It was no 
wonder that the people of the country were terrified and 
awe-struck, since they had never seen men-at-arms, and 
knew not what war or battle meant. They fled before the 
English as long as they heard speak of them.” Id. ibid. 
C. 122. 

t “ He made sir Godfrey marshal, and the whole army 
marched under his guidance, because be was well acquainted 
with every part of Normandy .... They found the country 
rich and plentiful, abounding in all things ; the barns fiOl 
of every sort of com, and the houses with riches ; the inha- 
bitants at their ease, having cars, carts, horses, swine, 
sheep, and every thing in abundance which the country 
afforded.” Id. ibid. o. 121. 

§ ** Both the armies of sea and land went forward, until 
they cante to a strong town, called Barfleur; .... the 
inhabitants surrendered immediately ; . . . but that did 

not prevent the town from being pillaged and robbed of 
gold, silver, and every thing precious that could be found 
therein. There was so much wealth, that the hoys of the 
army set no value on gowns trimmed withfiir.” Id. ilfid. 
•* The* English continued masters of Caen for three days ; in 
thU time they amassed great wealth in cloths, jewels, gold 
and silver plate, and other valuables, which they sent in 
barges down the river of Estreham to St. Sauveur, two 
leagues qff; where their fleet was. The «ad Hunttnldon 
made prephratfons therefore, vrith the two hundred men-at- 
arms and his font hundred archers, to carry over to England 
their riches and prisoners. The king purchased, firom sir 
Thomas Holland and his companions, the cosatahle of 
France and the caH of Tancarville, and paid down twenty 
thoiMwnd noblM fm them.” Id. Ibid. c. 128. 

fi^'ln the town of lo was much drapery, and many 
weidthy inhabitants; among them you xnight count eight or 
nine score who were engaged in commerce .... No one 
can thj^ quantity of riehes they fbtmd in it, nm Gie 

ttumhar of hales of cloth.” Id. ibid. c. 122. 
f **Re went on towards another town, esUed Louvien, 


To encourage his people still more, Edivard dis- 
covered at Caen, most opportunely, a deed by which 
the Normans offered Philippe de Valois to conquer 

I England at their own e;&pense, on condition of its 
being partitioned out amongst them as it was be- 
tween the companions of William the Conqueror *. 
This deed, written in the pitiable French then 
spoken at the English court *(*, is probably a forgery; 
but it was translated into English by Edw^’s 
orders, and read after the sermon in all the churches 
through England. Before leaving his kingdom, the 
lEnglish king had charged the popular preachers, 

I the Dominicans, to preach up the war and expound 
its causes. Noj jppg (a.d. 1361)*Ji§ 

or dered Fren cn to be disimed in all public a cts. 

|The ‘^i^cendants of the Norman conquerors and 
ibhose of the Saxons, were knit together by hatred 
vf the new Normans. 

Finding the bridges out down at Rouen, the En- 
glish marched up the left bank of the river, burn- 
ing on their march Vernon, Vemeuil, and Pont- 
de-1’ Arche. Edward halted at Foissy, to throw a 
bridge over the river, and to celebrate the festival 
of the Virgin Mary ; whilst his men pushed on so 
far as to bum St. Germain, Bourg-la-Reine, St. 
Cloud, and even Boulo^e, close to Paris. 

All the succour which the FrenGfi king gave 
Normandy, was to despatch to Caen the constable 
and the count de Tancarville, who allowed them- 
selves to be taken prisoners. His army was in the 
^uth, a hundred and fifty leagues off. He thought 
the speediest way would be to summon his German 
and ^w-Country allies. He had just had the 
young Charles IV., the son of John of Bohemia, 
elected emperor ; but expelled by the Germans, 
Charles came to take the king’s pay. His arrival, 
with that of the king of Bohemia, of the dnke of 
Lorraine, and of other German lords, caused the 
Emlish to ponder. 

They had displayed sufficient bravado and auda- 
city. They saw themselves involved in the heart 
of a large kingdom, in the ipidst of burnt towns, 
ravaged provinces, and & people pushed to despe- 
ration. The French king’s forces increased daily. 
He was in haste to punish the English, who had 
insulted him by their near approach to his eapital. 

which was lif Normandy, and where there were many 
manufactories of cloth ; it was rich and commercial. The 
English won it easily, as it was not inclosed ; and having 
entered the town, it was plundered without opposition. 
They collected much wealth there - . . Id. ibid. c. 124. 

* According to this deed, they promised to fhmish 4000 
bmen-at-arms, and 20,000 tefluitry, 5000 of the latter to be 
crossbow-mea — all raited in the province, with the exception 
of 1000 men-at-anns, whom the duke of Normandy was to 
be at liberty to levy risewhere, but whom he was to pay. 
They b^und th«m«elves to maiatatn this ibree for ten, or 
even twelve weeks. Should England be conquered, as it is 
hoped, the crown is theneeforwaM the duke of Normandy’s. 
The lands and rights of the E;g||iah, noble, plebeian, and 
secular, are to be transferred to the chuxehes, barons, 
nobles, and good towns of iformandy. The property ap- 
pertaining to the pope, the church of Rome, and that of 
England are not to be li^uded in the eanqubat Robert of 
Avesbury (Historia de Hirabilibus Gestis 'Edwardi Tertii) 
quotes the deed at length, after the copy found, according 
to him, at Caen, ana. 1846.— The warlike Isaguage of this 
document, and certainty of eohquelst, do not coincide with 
the state of peace in which Edward found the conntry. 
t Rymer, iii. pan 1, p. 76, aan. 1846. 
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His ditizens of Paris, too, had begun to wag 
their tonnes. H© had wished to throw down the 
housA adjoining the cijiy walls ; and a revolt had 
welhr^h taken place. 

Edward resolved to rejire through Picardy, to 
effect a junction with the Flemings, who had just 
laid siege to Bdtimne, and to traverse Ponthieu, 
his mateimal inheritanca But he had to cross the 
Somme* Philippe guarded all the bridges, and 
pressed the enemy closely ; so closely, indeed, that 
at Airaines he found Edward’s table laid, and eat 
his dinner. 

Edward had ordered search to be made for a 
ford, but none could be found. He was broodiug 
over his thoughts when a youth of Blanohe-Tache 
( WhitefSpot, or White-ford) undertook to show him 
the ford of that name. Philippe had stationed some 
thousands of troops there; but, urged by the sense 
of their imminent peril, the English made a great 
effort and effected their passage. Philippe mme 
up shortly after, but had no means of pursuing 
them ; the tide had set into the Somme ; the sea 
protected the English. 

Edward’s situation was not cheering. His army 
was wet, hungry, and newly-levied. The men who 
had taken and wasted so much booty, looked so 
many beggars. This rapid and shameful retreat, 
threat^new^o be as fatal as a defeat. Edward 
resolved to risk a battle. 

Besides, arrived in Ponthieu, he felt himself 
stronger ; be was now on his own ground, at least. 
“Let us post ourselves here,” he exclaimed, “fori 
we will not go further before we have seen oi1p| 
enemies. I have good reason to wait for them onjj 
this spot, as 1 am now upon the lawful inheritaiiee|| 
of my My-mother, which was given her as herl 
marriage portion ; and 1 am resolved to defend itf 
against my adversary, Philippe de Valois*.” 

Having so spoken, he entered his oratory, per- 
formed his prayers with great devotion, went to his 
bed, and the next monimg heard mass. He divided 
his army into three baittauons, and made his men- 
at-arms (Bsmount. The English eat, drank a glass, 
and then seated themselves on the ground, “placing 
thdr helmets and bows before them, that they 
might be fresher when tbeir enemies should 
arrive,” 

Meanwhile, the vast mass of the French army 
was advancing with much tumult ff*. ^ The king of 
France bad been advised to rest his troops, and 
had consented. But the great barons, instigated 
by the point of feudal honour, kept pushing forward 
to gain the hrst rank. 

And when the king himself came up, and eaw 
the English, “bis blood boiled, for he hated thei% 
and he cried out to bis marshals, 'Order the Ge- 
noese forward, and begin the battle, in the name of 
God and St. Denys.’ ” 

The kifig had long been at a heavy exmnse for 
these mercenaries ; but it was rigbtiy judged that 
the Genoese bowmen were indispmi^le against 
the English archers. Barbanera’s speedy retreat 

* Fmissaxt. b. L e. 126. 

t lino one who esn agree upon die truth, Olpe- 

ciaiUy m the Fnmeh ineh ww their bad manmement 
and dlM^lW) Whet I know .... X have learnt 'ohiefiy 
ftem the Engliah, who had well observed the eonfuaion 
they were In, and from those attached to sir John of Raln- 
a«U, who was alwigrs near the person of the king of Fiance.” 
Id. iUd. e. 126. 


at the battle of Slays had naturally increased the 
distrust felt of these foreigners. The Italian mer- 
cenaries were accustomed to spare themselves in 
battle; and these bowmen, at Bie very moment the 
order was given to engage, declared that their bow- 
strings were soaked wito the rain, and unservice- 
able*. They might have k«|iit them dry undmr their 
hoods, as the English did* 

Upon this the count of Alenpon exclaimed, “This 
is what one gets by employing such scoundrels, who 
off when there is any need for them.” The 
Genoese could not do much, the English riddled 
them so with arrows, and iron-balls discliarged 
fpcwn bombards f. “ You would have thoimht,” 
says a contemporary writer, “ that you heard G^’s 
own thunders^.” Thin ja tha firac fitnrt 
WftW imdin tlfn flflld ^ 

The French king, beside himself, tlien called out 
to his men-at-arms, “ Kill me those scoundrels, for 
they block up our road without any reason.” But, 
in riding down the Genj^se, tlie men-at-arms broke 
their ranks. The Enjpsh shot straight into theji 
confused mass, sure of each arrow’s Wiling. ThJ 
horses were scared, and took their biW in th^ 
mouths. Eveiy minute increased the disorder. | 

The king of Bohemia, old and blind, nevertheless 
was on horseback, with his knights. When they 
told him what was taking place, ne concluded that 
the battle was loot; and wen this brave prince who 

* Qui quidem baliitari! trahere coeperunt, ned cogentes 
cordas ad invicem, arcut aacendere nuUatenua potarant, 
quia reBtrletse fuenmt pro piuvia. Contin. 0. de Nangis, 

p. 108. 

f (The reader may not be displemed to have Froiuarfa 
deacriptlon of the onset, as picturesquely and frdthXhUy 
rendered in the old translation by lord Berners 

“Whan the gonowayes were assembled toguyder and 
beganne to aproche, they made a greet leape and erye to 
abasehe thenglytsbmen, but they stode styli and styredile 
nat for all that. Than the genowayes agayne the seconde 
tyme made another leape and a fell crye and stepped fbr- 
warde a lytell, and thenglyssbmen remeved nat one fhte ; 
thirdly, agayne they leapt and cryed, and went forthe tyll 
they came within abotte ; then they ahotte feenly With th^r 
crossbowes. Than tbenglyashe archers stept forthe one 
pase and lette 6y their airowes ao hotly and w> thyeke that 
it seemed snowe. Whan the genowayea fette ttie arowes 
peraynge through heedes, armea, and breates, many of them 
caste downe their crosbowea and dyde cut tbeir stryngea, and 
retoomed dyacomfited. Whrni the Frenche kynge aawe 
them flye away, he said, 'Slee these raaeala, for they ahsll 
lette and trouble ua without reason;' than you shoulde 
have aeeae the men of annes daasha In among them* sad 
kylled * great numbre of them; and ever styli the englyeih- 
men shot mhm as they sawe tbyoheat presee, the i^arpe 
Bxowea rsnne into the men of armea. and into tbeir homa. 
and many fell hone and man amonge the genowayea. and 
whan they were downe they eoude nat xelyne agayne ; the 
preece was so thycke that one ovevthtewe MttnlMs. And 
•leo amoflge the englysshmeo there were eertayne raeeaUea 
that w^t s fote with great knyuea, and they went in among 
the men of armea. and dewe and murdredde nutey as they 
lay on the groutide. both erh», batensea, knygW, end 
sqnyera, whereof the kyng of &igiande wee after dyepleaacd. 
for he had rather they had been taken pefeoneie.”) TnAwa- 

leATOE«i 

t Tillani, L xU. c. 68, p. 648. 

S It had already been employed In the attack and d^Bmee 
ct towns. In 1340. caanon were used at tiw siege of Qu^ 
noy. In 1286, BatthCtomy de Draeh. wer tieasurer. cairlee 
to eeeonnt a amn gdven to Henry de F«»e<dion, for poeder 
and oth« things wanied for the cannen Wore Puy-^uB- 
launw. Koie^ M. Buohon, Fridas, t p. 810. 




anil OaUantry of Bolieinla, nD^nv’ Desire of the EngUiti tteicljiiata rA.i>. 1346, ! 

«ttd of ttfc^encli nobles. CllJiUi. for the reduction of 1 1847. 

hAd 8|Mml all hfe days in the dotnestic circle of the 
dunum «3Ef France, and who had fiefs in the kingdom, 
set the e«ani|»le as <ra88al and as knight. He said | 
to hla attendants, ^ Gentlemen, you are all my peo- 
ple, my friends and bretfarhn at arms this day : i 
therefore, as- 1 am Wind, I request of you to lead 
me so lar into the enga^ment that I may strike 
one str;)|fe :0 with my sword.” They obeyed, fastened 
the reins of their horses to his, and rode in together 
headforemost among the enemy. The morrow they 
\were found on the ground, with their horses all 
tied together *. 

The great barons qf France behaved as nobly. 
The count of Alen^^^, brother to the king, the 
counts of Blois, Harcourt, Auraale, Auxerre, San- 
cerre, and of Si Pol, all magnificently armed and 
emblazoned, burst through the enemy*s lines at full 
gallop, breaking through the ranks of the archers, 
and pushing on, disdainful of these footmen, up to 
the small band of the English men-at-arms. Here 
was Edward’s son, aged thirteen, whom his father 
had put at the head of one division. The second 
advanced to his support, and the earl of Warwick, 
in his anxiety for the Utile prince, sent to entreat 
the king to bring up the third. Edward replied 
that he wished the ^y to win his spurs, aud to 
have all the honour of the day. 

1 The English king, who surveyed the battle from 
kn eminence near a windmill, perceived that the 
iFrench were on the point of being overpowered +. 
3ome had got entangled in the first confusion, 
among the Genoese ; others, after cutting their 
way to the heart of the English array, found them- 
selves surrounded. The heavy armour, which began 
to be worn about this time, aamulii not, admit, nf a 
kniffhtfajdsing. when once he was down. The Welsh 
and Cornish dagsmen (coutilliers) flung themselves 
on the unhorsed knights, and slew them with their 
knives without mercy, no matter how highly bom. 
iPhilippe de Valois was a witness of this butchery. 
|His horse was slain under him. He had no more 
than sixty men around him, but could not be tom 
from the field of battle. The Engibb, astonished at 
their victory, did not budge a step ; otherwise they 
would have taken him. At last Jean de Haitiaut 
)(John of Hainanlt) seized hb horse by the bridle 
i and drew him off. 

On the English reviewing the field of battle and 
numbering the dead, they found amongst the slaia. 
K^ven princes, eighty lofds-Mnn^t^welve J^n- 

Tl^b . oY6mlMtoiBg~hto a 

^'rtsof England exasperated by the depredntfons of 
mr Calab corsairs, fumbhed Edward with a fleet. 
Dover, Bristol, Winchelpea, Shoreham, l^dwich, 
[Weymouth, and Plymouth, fitted out each from 
kwenty to thirty vessels ; and Yarmouth alone forty- 
jthree*. The Englbh merchants, who were being 
ruined by this war, had made a last and a prodi- 
gious effort to become masters of the strait. Edward 
proceeded to lav siege to Calab. and fixed himself 
tiiere as at a post where he would live or die. 
After the sacrifices which had been made for thb 
expedition, he could not face hb commons until he 
had brought it to a successful bsue. ** He built be- 
tween Cidais and the river and bridge, houses of 
wood : they were laid out in streets, and thatched 
with straw or broom ; and in thb town of the 
king’s there was every thing necessary for an aimy, 
besides a market-pbce, where there were markets 
every Wednesday and Saturday, for butcher’s 
yneat, and all other sorts of merchandise : cloth, 
bread, and every thing else which came from Eng- 
land and Flanders, might be had there, as well as 
comforts, for money f.” 

The Englishman, well posted, and in the enjoy- 
ment of plenty, left those outside and inside of the 
town to do wnat they liked, but wouili nok give 
them the chance of a battle. He pr^ferre-ii 
them out. Five hundred persons, men, women, and 
emldren, put out of the town by the governor, died 
of cold and hunger betwixt it and the camp : such, 
tti least, is the statement of the Englbh historian %• 

Edward sti^ielr mof. before rAlais. FiVaa the 

was brought him that the Scotf were on the point 
jof invading England. He did hot stir. Hb perse- 
jverance bad its reward. He soon heard that his 
Itroops, encouraged by his queen, had made the 
Iking of the Scots prisoner. The following year, 

fioehe-f|^Bien. Edward might fold hb arms ; 
fortune laboured for him. 

There was great and ur|eDt neoessity for the 
French king to relieve Calais §. But so great was 
hb penuzy, and so inert and embarrassed his semi- 
feudal government, that he could not put himself in j 

from the cities, towns, and munidpalities, there were slain, i 
this Sunday morning, four times as many as in the battle of 
Saturday.” Id. ibid. 

* Some towns of the interior likewise contributed, but in 
a very difibrent proportion. The powerful city of York 
furnished one vessel and nine men. Anderson's Annals of 
Commeroe, v<d. i. p. 822. 

^ t ” He built it,” says Fndtsart, *' as if he were to dwell 
there ten or twelve years, and It was his intention to live in 
it winter and summer, until he had reduced the town.” 
Froiss. il. p. 385, ed. Buehon. 

1 Knyghton, De Event. Angl. 1. iv. — On flj^e contrary, 
Froissart aays that he ** allowed, them to pass in safety, 
ordered them a hearty dinner, and gave to each two ster- 
Ibgs, as charity and alms," b. i. c. 133. 

{ The English having given chase to two vessels that 
attempted to slip out of the harbour. Intercepted a letter 
hrom Die governor tio Philipp de Valois, in whidS was' the 
followiag passage— ** We are agreed, that if we are not i 
qnIcUy relbved. we will «aB]r forth to live or die, for we j 
prefer honouralde death in the field to eatiiv one another.” j 
Froiss. U. p. 444, nott^ «d. SuOhoin.— The Continustor of 1 
Nangb sfotes, that Fhili]^ had eOntiKiaily tried to throw 
in provisiotts, both by land and sea, but thst ibmy had bees | 
intercepted, p. 109. 

iVKitet they "wore numbering the dead there came 
up the commons of Rouen and Beauvais, and then 
the troops of the archbbh^ of Rouen, aad.of the 

V grand prior of France. These poor people, who 
liuidw nothing of the battle, came to swell the num- 
jber of the dead!. 

* FmbMUl. b. 1, 0 . 139. Thb ww a telb of barbajsm. See 
Tadtuft, Be Mor. Gemaaetum. and the aocountt of the 
battle of Ia« Navas de Tcdosa. 

t ** Klof Itdward then came down hum his pod. who all 

that day had not put on his helmet Id. ildd. 

e. 130. 

1 ** There were skin In this ftbbl in the open ieH«, 
under hedfot and bushe*. upwards of sey en thowand. .... 
la ^ eoum of the mmnhtg, the Bngtlkh rode fiwth sedc- 
adventures, and ihuad many Frenchmen who had bat 
toed m the Satutdey, and had lain in the open helds, 
not knowing what was hecmne of the king, or thdr own 
leaders. The Fhglish put to the sword all they meti «ad 
It has been assured to me for fbct, that of foot soldiers, sent 
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SIEGE OF CAEAIS. 


Bunreuder of Celidt. Heroism 
of its eitliens. 


motion nntU the a ieim bad 

and tho English had fortified and even iutt^uched 
themselves with paliaades and deep ditches. Having 
picked up a Uttle money by an alteration in the 
coinage*, by the gabelle^ by the ecclesiastical 
tenth^ and by the confiscation of the proi>€rty of 
the Lombards, he at last set out with a large, cum* 
bersome army, like that which had been defeated 
at Crdoy* The only road to Calais was throughi 
marshes, or across the downs. To take the first) 
was to peri»h,for the passesliad either been broken! 
up or were strongly guarded : nevertheless, the 
men of Touraay" bravely carried a tower, without 
machines, and by the strength of their arms f. 

On the side of Eoulogne, the downa.wero conid 
manded by.ihs hre of an English JnnL^lomdbad 

of G^JiiifiBUto guarded FlemiiigM 

whom me Jdng could not gain over. He oflferedj 
them mountains of gold, to give them up Liil^ 
Bethone, and Bouai ; be offered to enrich thei^ 
burgomasters, and to make their young men knights 
and barons J. Nothing touched them. They were 
in too great dread of the return of their count, 
who, after a false reeoueiliatiou, had again just 
escaped out of their hands §. Philippe could do no^ 
thing. He negotiated, he sent defiances. £dward| 
remained quiet i|. 

Tlia fffflf-l 

f ul, wh en they saw these numerous J^rench banners! 
and this vast army on the retreat, and desertio]^ 
them. There now remained for them only to ^ve'^ 
themselves to the enemy, if he would have them. 
But the English hated them with a deadly hate,s 
both as seamen and corsairs %. To comprehend the 

• Ord. fi, p 254. 25fi. 263. 

t “ When the French had taken up their quarters on the 
hill of Sangate, those from Toumay, who might amount to 
about fifteen hundred men, right cheerfully advanced to- 
wards this tower. The garrison shot at them, and wounded 
some ; at which the men Of Toumay waxed wroth, crossed 
the ditches, and fell with pick-axes and bars futiously on 
these English The engagement, when they reached the 
foot of the tower, was very sharp, and many of the Tour* 
naymen were killed and wounded; but, in the end, the 
tower was taken and thrown down, and all that were within 
it put to the sword. The Frenchmen accounted this one of 
the bravest actions performed.” Froissart, vol. L b. L 
c. 144. 

t He offered to have the interdict which had been laid on 
Flanders removed, to keep up a supply of com in the 
country for *lx years at a Very low price, to import wool 
ftom France, with the exclusive p^vikge of selling in 
France the cloths made bom such Woel, as Tong as they 
could supply them, 8tc. Kobert of Avesbury, p. 153. 

} “ To constrain him to mw^ry the English king’s daugh- 
ter, the Flemings kept him in courteous restraint. He was ' ' 
wearied of oonfinement. promised all, and was allowed to 

go out under good guard One day that he wont 

hawking by t^e river, he thfew off his fidcon, rode after It* 
and when at some distance struck spurs into his bone, and 
sought refuga in France.” Froiss. ii. p. 4M, ed. BuchoP. 

y Froissart says that the king, coming to the nellef of 
Calais, sent a chaileage to Edward, which the latter refused. 
Edward, on the contrary, states, in a letter to the archbishop 
of York, that he had accepted Hie chaUengf, and that the 
reason the combat did not take place wa^ Philippe’s pre- 
cipitate departure before theday* after havfug set fire te his 
camp. Id. iMd. p. 452. 

V TillanI, who must have been well siMiiialnted wHh 
French affairs through the Florenthie mid laimbmrd roar' 
chants, expiwsily si^s, that Edward bad resolved on hang- 
ing the Caleaians <w piruim, bwause thig^ad done macA 


excess of irritation arimng frem the daily hostilities 
of such a neij^ltonvhood, fpom the aidetog look of 
detestation whioh the two coasts cast on aach 
other, one must read the deeds and exploits of Jean 
Bart, the lamentable demolition of the [mrt of 
Dunkirk, and the closing of the docks of Antwerp. 

It was probable enough that t he kin^ of ^g - 
land, who was sick of his long aet^non"" 'before 
Calais, having romained there a year, and who, in 
a single campaign, hadj^iaujUhe sum, enormous at 
the time, of negr^y ten mimopi pf ouy would 

do himself the pleasure or putting ml the inhabits 
ants to the sword, and which, certainly, would haval 
been highly satisiketory to the £Ingli^ inerchants.'|. 
But Edward’s kni g h ta told .him . .pla.»nly _^ |hi| t if he i 

t ceated fre thna^ bl« POT iiaJ 

Ha gave way, and promised to s|)are the city, pron 
vided some of the principal citizens would comej 
according to custom, to present him with the keys! 
bare-headed, bare-footedi and ropes round theirj 
necks. 

There was danger for those who should first apt 
pear before the king. But these men of the coast, whd 
daily brave the wrath of oceaoi fear not tliat of man.\ 
Out of this small town, depopulated by famine, six 
men instantly and cheeKully stepped forward to save 
the rest. As many or moro will any day risk them- 
selves, in tempestuous weather, to save a vessel in 
danger. This great action, 1 feel sure, was per- 
formed as a thing of course, and not with grief, 
tears, and long speeches, as the canon Froissart 
imagines*. 

It required, however, the prayers of the queen J/ 
and of nis knights, to restrain Edward from hang- 1 1 
ing these brave men. No doubt it was suggest^' 
to him that they had fought fpr their town and 
trade, rather tlian for king or kingdom. He re- 
pegpled the tow n with EngU shi ad mitting, peve r- 
theies a^ " many ‘^ol"*iOSe old t ^l^ansp who turned 


Enpusn; among dihei«,*'Eu8tache do J 

the leader of the heroic six who brought him th ey 
keys of the city t . 


harm to the EngUth at tea. VlllanI, 1. 12, c. 95. — M. Dacler 
has compared and examined the accounts of the different 
historians (Froissart, iii. 460.7). See, also, a diaserlStion by 
M. Bolard, crowned by the Society of'Antiquaries Of la Mo- 
finkKf) No critic, as far as I am seare, has felt the full 
import of the passage just quoted from Villani. 

• This, perhaps, Is the reason that the contemporary his- 
toriaiis do not give the names of EUitacbe de Saittt*^rre 
and his companions, when they relate the circumstance 
** Burgenses procedebant cum simill forma, hahentte ftinea 
singuli hFhianihus luls. In sbmuro teed rex eoa laqueo 
suspenderet vel salvaret ad voluntalem susm.” (Tlif bur- 
gesses walked in like fkshion, each having a cord in his 
hands, in sign that the king might hang or spare tticro at 
hu pleaeum.) Knyghtroi. Thomas do la Hoor's account 
agrees witlTtbat of this Writer. Vfflani says ttrot they came 
forth naked to their eMrts, and Mmtt of Aveahuiy, that 
Edward contented hjimelf with retfiihinf the mo*t eon- 
sldercble of them prisrotera. These ista altofetlror eonsti- 
tuto the elements iff Froliiart's dnmatks nanative* 
t iroifsiurt's words luf, " They sent out of the fown all 
ranks of people, great and UtUe.” ” All the Fnroeh were not 
driven forth,” siqrs M. de Brequigny (Mdm. del’ Acad. t. 87) ; 
**OB the contrary, X have seen numerous Fnnch names 
amongst thiwe to whom Idward granted houses in his new 
eonquest, and Eastache de Bt. Pierre Fas of the mimher.” 
By letters of Ifte gth of Oftoher, 1347, two ntonths after the 
surrender of Ci'abih^ Edwiiad giants Eiishiehe a coits Ideralde 



The hhlfhts supplanted 
by infantry. 


CHANGE IN THE ART OF WAR. 


ChWalcy bc^rUs to lose 
its influenco. 




, as it were, je-ioin ed 


us retrace tfiese sad events, and search their 
true results ^ it will afford some comfort. 

The}ljattle of Crdcy is not merely a battle, the 

) taking^ Calais is |lot simply the taking of a town, 
— these two events involve a great social revolu- , 
tion. Tli# entire chfValry of tne most chivalrous 
j nation in the world had been exterminated by a 
small band of foot-soldiers. The victories of the 
Swiss over the AuS|rtan cavalry at Morgarten and 
Laupen were anal^lj^us ; but they had not the 
same important effect, they did not cause the same 
vibration throughout Christendom. A new sy stem 
of tocties arose out Of a new statejoJjaQciety, and 
which was the work neither ofigenius nor of reflec- 
tion. Edward was neither a Gnstavus Adolphus, 
nor a Frederick. 

em ployed tofantry . In his first expedmons, his 
almles SaH^f^sisted of men-at-arms, of nobles, 
and of their followers. But the nobles had become 
wcsiried of these long campaigns. A feudal army 
^^Id not be kept together such a length of time. 
pWith all their liking for emigration, the English, 
inevertheless, love home. The baron required to 
Vetum after a few months* service to his hamnial 
haUf to revisit his wodds and dogs, uid indulge in 
the fox-hunt*. The mercenary soldier, so long as 
he was poor, and shoeless, and stockingless, like the 
Irish and Welsh whom Edward took into his pay, 
did not set his heart on return, hut heartily followed ' 
up a good war which fed and clothed him, not to 
speak of hUing his purse. The foregoing will ac- 
count for the English army’s consisting almost 
wholly of a mercenary infantry. 

Tha Jjattle of CrCcv revealed a ^cret nnsna - 

poi nt of view, of tht^ fepda.1 ws^rrft^ yp^ yhoi 
he!ieye3"TfieiiiSi^ warlike wo rld. No 

pS^te wars oFth'e XarSw^w^of^^^ can- 

ton, during the primitive isolation of the middle 
age, could teach the lesson $ in these, gsa^sgaen 
w^ conquered hy gentlemen only. Their reputa- 
Ition had not been damaged bv two centuries of 
\defeat daring the crusades. All Christendom was 
interested bn concealing &om itself the advantage 
^ned by the unbelievers. Betddes, the wars with 
uiem took place at such a distance, that there was 
ever some excuse ready to account for reverses ; 

penston, until such time as he shall be able to provide for 
him more amply. The reasons tor this tovour are the ser- 
vices be is to render, either in maintaining goAS order in 
Calais, or providing tor the security of the town. By other * 
letters of the same date, he is put in possession of most of 
the houses and holdings that formerly belonged to him, 
with the addition of some others. (See Ftuissi^, il. p. 47S, 
ed. Buchott.) — Philippe dip ail that lay in 1% power to 
remunerate the inhabitants of Calais. He granted all 
vacant offices (September the Sth, a month after the surren- 
der) to those who chose to aooept them. In this ordinance, 
ir^erence is made to another, by which he had bestowed on 
.those Calesians who had been expelled from the city, idl 
^goods and heritages that should In any way acome to him. 
Again, on the loth of the same month, he giants them 
nunmrous pxivilsges and franehisea, he., coiffirmed under 
auec^ng reigns. Note by M. Buohon, ibid. p. 47fi. 

* The English /e».hnnter is by no means a modern cha- 
nator. «ee, frirther on, booh lx. o. d, ^e deaiu^on of 
Henry the PUUi's entry into Paris. 


and all was redeemed hy the heroism of a Godfrey 
or a Richard. In the thirteenth century, when the 
feudal banners were wonjt to follow the royal stand- 
ard to the held, when so many baronial courts 
united to form one alqne, brilliant beyond all the 
fictions of romance, the nobles, as their power 
abated, waxed in pride; lowered in themselves, 
they felt exalted in their king. They valued them- 
selves in proportion as they i^ared in the royal 
fdtes.* He who won most applanse in the tourney, 

; deemed himself, and was deemed by others, the 
I most valiant in battle. FlCnrishes of trumpeto, the 
approving countenance of royalty, and favouring 
tgiances &om bright eyes, intoxicated the brain 
^ore than real victory. So ovOTpowering was this 
lintoxication, that they suffered Philippe-le-Bel to 
Idestroy their brothers, the Templars-^usually, the 
younger sons of noble houses — without a wo:^ of 
remonstrance. They held these knightly monks 
just as cheap as they did the other monks or 
priests. Their aid was ever ready for the monarch 
against the pope. The nobles had a good share of 
th^e tenths that were extracted from the clergy, 
under cover of a crusade or of some other pretext*. 
The time, however, was approaching when the 
noble, after having helped the monarch to fieece 
the priest, was to his own turn. 

In palliation of their defeat atc»Coiiri:rm, the 
nobles alleged their heroic thoughtlessness, and the 
fosse which stood the Flemings in such stead; and 
their repntation was restored by the two easy mas- 
sacres of Mons-en-Puelle and Cassel. For many 
years, they accused the king of keeping them 
from victories. At Cr^cy, they might'’ have con- 
|quered their fill : all the chivalry of the kingdom 
j was there collected, every |>^janner given to the 
! wind with its haughty hlnzod^ — lion, eagle, tower, 
ibe^^nts of the crusades, and all the proud symbo- 
lisin of heraldry. There stood before them — three 
thousand men-at-arms excepted — only the bare- 
footed English commons, rude .Welsh mountaineers, 

I and Irish swineherds f ; reckless and savage races ; 

f ^norant alike of French, English, or the laws of i 
Rivalry. Their blows at the noble banners were I 
ot less true. 4-and they but slew the more . There 
was no tongue in coinmon~BetweSnXHecoirr^ I 

in which to sue for quarter. The Welshman or : 
f Irishman did not understand the dismounted baron, 

I whose offered ransom would have enriched hhu for 
( life — he answex^d with his knife. 

Despite the romantic bravery of John of Bohe- 
unia, and of many another, the ||irilliflni hanns rs 

besmirched. Tn We been 

dragged in the dust, not by the gauntleted hand of 
the noble, but by the homy fist of the peasant, was 

* ** In those days (a.n. 134#) om hud. the king, with con- 
sent ef the {K)pe, levied tenths from the chuithes .... 
and innumerable sums of money were nW4 on different 
pretexts ; but, in truth, the more th^ was thus extorted, 
the poorer grew our lord the king. The money was levied 
to maintain a numerous end noble soldiery, tor the aid 
and defence of the throne and country ; hut it was all con- 
tumaciously westefl <Hi Idto 8lit>,wf> gamieg, fl 4 id irantoa- 
, ness." Contin. H. de Naagis, p. ICS. 

t or the thiity-two tiunisaad mmi whom Edward’s 
axmy eonateted, Eroissart ex|»ressl|r says that there were 
Guiy fourteen thousand English (tour thousand men-at- 
arms, and ten thousand archers). The otoer eightemi thou- 
sand were Welsh and Irish (twelve thooMiui Welsh, and 
six thoosand Irish). 
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Revolution in men’i 
ideea. 


THE BLACK PLAGUE. 


Qtrmtii myaties and 
myitteiam. 


m 


a stain not easily washed oat* FrgsR^JhiiU^i 
wpBship of nqihility mat, wdi h. mn on e 

MTOpyfaJ aymbolto lost all ita effect 
Men be^n to doubt whether the lions coma bite J 
or tlie suken embroidered dn^^s vomit fire andt 
fiame. The Swiss and the Welsh cow seemed^ 
quite as good anus to hear as any other. 

Fur the p^ple to be aware of all this req^nired 
mnch time and many defeats* Nor Crdcy, nor 
Poitiers was enough* That reprobation of the 
nobles which found bold utterance after the battle 
of Agincourt, is still mute and respectful in Philippe ; 
de Valois’ day. There is neither complaint nor re- 
volt ; but suffering, languor, torpor under misery. 
There is little hope upon earth, little elsewhere. 
FgjjdbiaNshsken ; feudalism, that second faith* still 
more so. Tfa funidd l ft . a g nmllye d in.rwo > *d e ae, tbef 
emperor the none. The empire falls into thd 
hands of a ^rvant of the Frmich kind’s ; the popd 
sinks, from Home down to Avignon, into the vales 
of a king— this king extinguished, and his jiobilitjf 
humbled. 

No one said these things, or, indeed, clearly 
perceived them. Human thought was not so much 
shocked as discouraged, beaten down, extinguished. 
Men longed for the end of the world ; some fixed 
this end for the year 1365. And what was left but 
to die^ ijjk 

THE BLACK PLAGUE. 

Epochs of moral depression are thoTO, too, of 
great mortality. This is inevitable; and it is man’s 
glory that it is so. ^ 


wxis rapid. The misery and physical suffering 
which prevailed were insufficient to account for it'; 
for they had not reached the extreme at which they 
subsequently arrived. Yet, to adduce but one in- 
stance, the population of a single town, Narbonne, 
fell off in the space of four or five years from the 
year 1330* by five hundred families*. 

Upon this too tardy diminution of the human 
race followed extermination, the gi^t Hack loladjue 
which at once heaped up mopniains of 
, OimstBndo^^ U began in Pro- 
vence, in me year 1347, on^ll Saints’ Day, con^^ 
tinued sixteen months, and carried off two-thii^ 
of the inhabitants. The same wholesale destructioi^ 
befel Languedoc. At Montpellier, out of twelvej 
consuls, ten died. At Narbonne, thirty thousaudj 
persons perished. In several places, there re-f 
mained only a tithe of the inhabitants f. AU that the 
careless Froissart says of this fearful visitation, an® 
that only incidentally, is— “For at this time there 
prevailed throughout the world geuorally a disease 
called epidemy, which destroyed a third of its 
inhabitants.” * 

This pestilence did not br^ik out in the north of 
tlm kingdom until August, 1340, where it first 

* NaibcNane ask* tot the war alloWiaite to be wtode it 
(qu'ott lul allege Wcoutifibuttoii* de fumrtoH" Wo luiva 
been extremely distressed by tbe inuadatton of the Aude, 
and, wttbhi between four and fire y«ai»» «»e number of 
hearths hto been diminished by live hnuM; many of onr 
townsmen have been reduted to beggary, Ito.” 0. ValStotto, 
Hist de Lang. t. iv. p. 231. 

t Ibid. p. 267. 


showed itself at Parto and St. Denys. So ftourfiil 
were its rava^s at PAns, that, aeeerdlng to aomel 
eight hundred, according to others, five hundredi 
daily sank under it *. “There was,” sayi the con- 
tlnuator of Nangis, “a fearfhl mortality of men and 
women, and still more of the young than the old, hi 

being struck, as it wre, m the ml^t of health by 
death. He who was to*day well, Bto next waa| 
home to his grave. A sweliing would suddenly^ 
rise in the grom or under the ann-pits ; it wws an 
infhUible sign, of death. They fell sick, «id died 
through force of the imagiuation, and through ocm- 
tagion. The visiter of a sick perron rarely rocaped 
death. So, in many towns, great and small, Uie 
priesta fled, leaving to the bolder monks the office 
of administering to the sick. The holv sisters o{|l|/ 
the Hdtel Dieu, casting aside all fear of death andl}! 
human oonsiderations, of their sweetness and hu4| 
mility would touch and handle the sick. As fast as* 
they were cut off, others of the sisterhood took theirl 
pl^e, and they rest, we muse piously believe, in 
Christ’s peace f. 

“ As there was neither famine at the time nor i 
want of food, but, on the contrary, great abundance, | 
this plague was said to proceed from ipfecti^^ of j 
thuAir An(l of OmaiHaum. The Jews were again? | 
chafed jvjyth ihis, and the people cru^y fell upon | 
tEem, e^ecially in Germany, and they were slain, j 
massacred, and burnt in^soriminately j 

The plague found Gemany in one of her gloom- i 
iest fits of mysticism. The greater number of the 
population had long been without the consolation of 
the sacraments of the church. To plmae the kinm 
of France, our pop«i of Avignon had coldly anal 
lightly plunged Germany into despair. Al l th ei 
^qqfriea fbA litlp nf XamUS of 

hadJ^jm-iaid..imdec mterdict. Many^ 


cities, Stn^urg in particular* remained faithful to! 
their emperor, even after his death, and knew n^ 
remission of the pontifical sentence. They heara 
no mass, received no viatieum. The plague carrioiM 
off in Strasburg sixteen thousand persons L— all oil 
whom believed themselves lost to all eternity. At^ 
length, tbe Dominicans, who had perristed m offi- 
ciating for some fime, departed like the r^ Three 
men only, three mystics, paid no attention to tbe 
interdict And remained to console the dying^the 
Dominican .Tan|er.the Austin friar, T b(^y ofS tras- 
buf^ndTbe tJarthusian, Lud olnb . ^ThMI«FM,tho 
a rwuMahitiy of ^^iji Ludolpfa WrotO 

"ijis ICafe ^Chrut; Tauler his Itnikaion of^ Poori 
Life 0 /^Jenu; Suro bis book of the iviftoJRodb.l 
The gi^t Tauler himself went to ccmsuiC, in thel 
forest of Soigne, near Louvain, the aged Ruysbroeki 
Uie eottatio aoetor. * 

But among tbe people at large, ecstasy was fiixy. 
Abanddlied as they were by the church, and filled 

• Contoi. Gr. de NsagW, p. US. and tbe iwnteiapeaEary 
tonttlator of tbe little ehroaiele of St. Xhesys, MS. CoesUn, 
No. 110, BtbL Reg.— Ad sepdUendoe moatuos vlx euffieerB 
potenst. Pattern Alius, et Alfita patrson in gtabato xelin- 
qoebot^ Coatin. Can. de S. Vtotore, MS. Bfid. Reg. No. 813 ; 
a small guarto. 

t Contifi. O. de Nangis, p. 110. 

X Id. ibid. 

f See, amoBgst other wwrfct, a remarkable thesis by M. 
Sebroidt, of ffirasbu^, on tbe mystics of tbe fourteenfii 
century. 
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ThtOiMUmti. 


THE BUICK PLAQUE. {?M8. 


wi^ «<Hitempt f<»* the priests*, they did without 
iMcmuente, substituting for them bloody mortidca- 
Ijtioflmisnd franUo processions. The whole population 
M a place would set out, they knew not whither, as 
mf urged by the breatli of the Divine vengeance. 
|iThey wore j^ed crosses, and wo^ld scourge them- 
melves, half niked, in the public places, with whips 
^bose laahes were pointed with iron, and singing 
leangcleB unheaUd befhKef. They xemained in each 


* lOhnnnes Vitonidanus, p. <49. api Oieseler. ti. 2, p. 65. 
f Noviterque Inventas. Cbntfn. &. de Naogls, iii. — A 
very remmluible cantiele. which the Brothers of the Cross 
were acouetomed to sin#durlng their cerltnonies, has heqn 
published by M. Mazure, bookseller, of Poitiera The fol- 
lowing is a specimen 

“ Or avant, ent;^ nous tons fr^s 
Battons nos charognes bien fort 
£n remeiuhrant la grant mis^re 
Be Dieu et es piteuse tnort, 

Qul fut pris en la gent amere 
Et vendus et tnUs & tort 
* Et battu sa char vierge et dire .... 

Au nom de ce, battons plus fort, &c.” 

(Now on, brothers all together, let us strenuously la^ it 
on om earrionly carcasses, remembering the great mi^ry 
of Ood and his piteous death, who was taken by the hard- 
hearted race, and sold and dragged to death, and his pure 

and ftilr llesb scourged In his name, let us lay it on 

harder, See.) 

Dr. idngard gives the following free version Of the above 
stanzas j— 

** Through love of man |he Saviour came, 

Through love of man he died ; 

He suffbred wapt, reproach, and shame, 

Was scourged and crucified. 

Ob 1 think then on thy Saviour’s pain, 

And lash thee, sinner, lash again.” 

(This canticle is cited by M. Levesque In his ffittoire de$ 
Cinq JPremiera Valoit, 1. 1. p. 5<50, 531. — Lord Halles dates 
the ravages of this plague in 1439, observing “ The preo# 
petMmce, which had so long desolated the continent, 
reached Scotland. The historians of ail countries speak 
with horror of this pestilence. It took a wider range, and 
proved more destructive than any ciditmity at that nature 
known in the annals of mankind. Barnes, p. 428 — 441, has 
collected the aoepunts given of this pestilence by many his- 
torians i and hence he has, unknowingly, furnished mate- 
rials for a curtoua inquiry into the populousness of Europe 
in the fourteenth century.” 

f*^ingatd says (vel. ill. p. 65 — 70, 4to, (** We first discover 
n\ In the empbre of Cathid ! thence we may tnwe lu progress 
|through difierent provinces of Asia to the Delta and the 
' manks of the Nile : a south wind transported it into Greece 
land the Grecian islands : from which it swept the coasts of 
Ithe Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the har- 
riers of the Alps htto France. A succession of eaxthqu^es, 
which shook, the continent of Europe fcatxx Calabria to the 
north of Poland, ushered In the fatal year 1348 : and though 
England esoaped this oali^mity, it was deluged from the 
month of June to Dot^mbOr with alinost incessant torrents 
i of rain. In the first week of August the plague made Its 
appearance at Dorchester i In November it reached London, 
and thenoe gradually proceeded to the north of (he island. 
.... When historisttB tell us that one^half, or one-third of 
the human race periahed, wemay auspeot them of eaaggera- 
tbm: hut h lo easy to form some idea of the moatallty from 
the fact, that all the oemeterles in London were soon filled; 
that Sir Walter Manny purchased for a public buHal-place 
U field of thirteen acres, where the Charter-house now 
Stands i and that the bodies deposited in it daring severM 
WfAK amounted to the daily average of two hundred. It 
ta observed, that though the malady assslled the English In 
IMsad, 1% spared the natives. The Scots too were exempted 
llhv Mvend months ; and the circumstance aSbrded them a 
snb|ee4 *f triumph over their enemies, and introduced 


town they came to only a day and a night, and 
scourged themselves twice a day. When they had 
gone on in this fashion thirty-three days and a half, 
they believed themselves to be as pui*e as on ti^e 
day of baptism *. 

The Hagellante procMfteded G^tsnany 

into the ‘ l^w Oeuntries. Then the. furor . Cieafihod 
France throu^ Fhmders and Fiesde^ftaasiBg no 
further .than.^Beiina, The pope denounced them ; 
and the king gave the word to fall upon them. 
Neverthele^ by Christmas, 1349, they amounted ; 
to nearly eight hundred thousand f, and these not j 
from among the people only, but including gentle- 
j men and barons. Noble dmnes hastened to follow 


Hhe example J. inJialsL.. Tl 

enthusiasm of Dermany and of Northern France, 
that war declared against the flesh, fuims a strong 
contrast with the picture which Boccaccio has left 
us of Italian manners at the same epoch* 

The prologue to the Decameron is the principal 
historic evidence we possess with regard to the 
great plague of 1348. Boccaccio asserts that at 
llorenee alone, a hundred thousand perished. The 
contagion spread with terrible rapidity. “ I have 
seen, he says, ** two hogs in the street shake with 
kheir tusks the rags of a dead body ; a short hour 
jafterwards, they turned, and turned, andtfell — , 
|they were dead. Friends no longer bore the coffin 
jon their shoulders to the chureh indicated on the 
Ideath-bed. Poor porters, wretched undertakers’ 
|men hurried off the body to the nearest church. 
iiMaiiy died in the streets; others, left alone in their 
I houfses — but the fact of their death was known by 
I the smell. Often, husbai)d and wife, son and father, 

I were laid on the same bier. Large ditches had 
been dug, in which the corpsl» were heaped by 
hundreds, like bales in a ship’s hold. Each carried 
in his hands strong smellmg herbs. The air stank 
\ with the dead and dying, or with infectious drugs, 
j Alas I how many fine houses remained empty ! how 
mimy fortunes without heirs J how many lovely 
ladies, how many amiable young persons dined in 


I among them a pophlar oaQi, *by the foul deth* of the 
English.' They had even assembled an army to invade the 
neighbouring counties, when the contagion insinuated itself 
tinto their camp in the forest of Selkirk : five thousand died 
^fore they disbanded their forces : and the fugitives car- 
ried with them the Infection into the most distant recesses 
of Scotland. 

....*' A colony (of flagellants) reached Englsmd, and 
landed in London to the amount of one hundred and twenty 
men and women. Each day at the i^pomted hour they 
assembled, ranged themselves in two lines, and moved 
( lowly through the streets, scouring their naked shoulders, 
and chanting a sacred hymn. At a known signal all, with 
the exception of the last, threw themselves fiat on the 
ground. He, as he passed by his oompanions, gave each a . 
lash, and then idso lay down. The others followed in suc- 
cession, till every individual in turn had received a 
stroke fiom the whole hrothmrhood. The citizens gazed and 
marvelled, pitied apid commended : , hut they veptured no 
further. Their faith was too weak, or their feelings were 
too acute; and they allowed the strangers to mottdpolize to 
themselves their novel and extsaordifiary grace. The mis- 
sionaries made not a single proselyte, and were cqihpelled 
m return home, with the barren niaiisfoctimi of havfog done 
thedr duty in the face of an unbelieving generation.”) 
Ta4jrai.aTon. 

• MS. des ChroniqueadeSt. Denys, quoted by M Mazure. 
t Ibid. I Contin. G. de Nangis. il. lit. | 



the black plagce. SIS 

the morttitig with tbeir ^ends, who, when eveutng 
came, supped wth their aacestors*! ” 

^ TK^«® Kara ihroaghoat Boccaccio’s whole narra- 
tive a something more sickening than the tale of 
death — the icy egotism which is openly confessed 
in it. ** Many, he says, shul themselves up, lived 
temperately on the choicest aliments and 
wines, avoiding all news of the progress of the pes-f 
tilence, and diverting themselves with music andi 
other amiraements; with, however, complete moden 
ration. Others, however, maintained that the glass! 
the song, and reckless jollity were the only medij 
cines ; and they acted np to what they preache^ 
for they went about, day and night, from house toj 
house, and this the more easily, since all, despairingl 
of life, grew careless of this world’s goods as welu 
as of themselyps, and their houses were open to all J 
The authority of ail laws, divine and human, wa^ 
utterly gone, for there were none to enforce them.I 
It was the c^uel, perhaps, all the viwre prudeaM ideaJ 
of some, that the only remedy was flight. Thinkingl 
of themselves alone, they deserted their city, house, | 
and relatives, and plunged into the country, as if| 
God’s wrath could not' be beforehand with themt. j 
The denizens of the country, expecting death and* 
regardless of the future, strove and racked theirs 
ingenuity to coip^sume all they had. The cattle,; 
asses, p^y, the very dop wandered around, j 

roaming over the teeming heuis, and, like mtional 
beings, returned of their own aocoi*d, when they 
had satisfied themselves, each evening contented to 
their homes 4:. relations ceased .Jo 

visit. Fear had struck such root In the human 
heart, that the sister deserted the bitither, the wife 
the husband; and, almost incredible, parents shun- 
ned attendance on their children. The innumerable 
sick hod no other dependence than the pity of their 
friends, (and friends were few,) or the avarice of 
the domestics; the latter being mostly of coarse 
unfeeling minds, unaccustomed to a sick bed, and 
only fit to give notice when the sufferer had 
breathed his last. From this universal desertion 
there resulted a thing hitherto unheard of — to wit, 
that a sick female, no matter how lovely, noble, or 
distinguished she might be, did not hesitate to 
accept the services of a man, even of a young man, 
or to expose herself, if unstrained by the necessi- 
ties of disease, just as she would have done to a 
woman, — ^and the character of those who recovered 
under such circumstances was, it is not unlikely, 
deteriorated §.” 

Boccacdo, both as reprds good-natured malice 
as well as recklessness, m FroissitetV own brother. 
But, in the foregoing, the story-teller tells more 
than the historian. By its form even, itk transition 
from the tragic to the witty, the Decameron images 
but too clearly the selfish indulgences which accom- 
{utny great calamities |i. |iis prologue conducts us 

• Che poi V sera vegnebte J^resso nell' rttro mondo 
cenatono colli loro passsti. G, Boeeaock», Decamerone, 
diorn. Prim. 

t Matteo Vfllani Wames thole who thui withdrew. Ap. 
Muratori, xiv. p. 14- 

t Le notte die lor case* «eiiza alcuno corregimento di 
pastore, li tornavono latolli. Id- ihid. 

$ Id. ibid. Fu torso di oaeitd .... cagione- 

1 Thucydidea has deaerihed the sssne eitoct in his account 
of the plague of Attica. He dao shows the wmarkable pro- 
gress of sceptlolsfii* when he reminds us of the tolse inter- 
pretatimi gives to the words of the orscle htmger, 

tor pentitoBce}. 

through the fonmcnal vestibule cf the plague uf 
Florence to die deUgbtfnl gurdens of Pampioea, 
and that life of laughter, of the /or menfe, and of 
calculating oblivion of all around, led by his tale- 
tellm« p die side of their mistrewes, by rule and 
on hygieouo princi{d«k Machiavel, in his account 
of the pestilence of 1 & 27 , treats 1^ subject with 
still less reserve. In none of his writings 4(m the 
author of “The Prince ” appear to me more coldly 
fiendisli. He takes love and the eompliments of 
g^lantry into a church, hung with black, where 
his characters meet with surprise, as if from ano- 
ther world, compktulate each other on their stUl 
being flesh tarn blood, and plunge into revelry* 
Here, death is the go-between. 

Aeprding to the ooutinuator of QuUlatime de 
Nangis, “ the survivors, men and women, married 
in crowds, and the births were in excess. Not one 
woman who survived proved sterile. Pregnant wo- 
men were met with at every town ; and two or 
three children at a birth were common*.” 

As occurs after every great scourge,—- after the 
plague of Marseilles— after the Reign of Terror,— 
and for 

he^f. The king, widowed and* a froe man, was 
going to marry his son to his cousin Blanche ; but 
when he saw the young girl, he thought her too 
lovely for his son, and kept her for himself t* He) 
was fifty-eight years of age, she eighteen. The som 
married a widow of four-and-twenty, the heiress or 
Boulogne and of Auvergne, and who brought hiim 
together with the guardianship of her in^t soil, 

> the government of the two Burgundies. The kin^ 
dom was suffering, but its bounds extended. The 
king had just bought Moutpellier and Dauphiny§. 
The king’s grandson married the duke of Bonrbon’t 
daughter, and the count of Flanders the duke oi 
BraWnt’s. Nuptials aud fStes thronged updh eacljl 
other. 

These fStes derived a fantastic brilliancy from 
the new fashions which had been for some years in- 
troduced into Fran'ce and England. The courtiers, 
peibaps for the sake of neater contrast to the 
knight$-al4a'w, the men of the long robe, bad taken 
to close-fitting garments, often parti-coloured; and 
these, with their hair tied up «» their bushy 

beards, and shoes with long tumed-up pidntsfl, gave 
them a whimsical appearance, som6ihin| ike a 
devil or a scorpion. The women loaded their be^ 
with an enormous mitre, from the summit of which 
ribbons floated in the air like the streamers from 
the head of a mast. They disdained the me of a 
palfrey, and must be mounted on spirited chargers. 
They wore two daggers at their girdle. The 
church vainly denounced these prideral and hnmo- 
’ dest fashions. The severe chronicler denounces them 
in rough terms : “They (the men) began,” he says, ^ 
“ to wear a Itmg beard, aud short robes,so short as 

But what is beyond all marvelloni is, that the 
said cfaQdrea. born after the above-mentioned mortality, 
when they came to the age of toethliig. had in gexwral only 
twenty or twenty-two teeth in thrir mouths* whereas pre- 
viously. thirty-two and more we» oasBinoii.'’ Contin. G. de 
Kangii, p. 110. 

4 MaUtto ViUani, ap. Jdisratmd, xiv. p. U. 

I Id. ibid. L 1. p. te. 

4 Hist, de Laagaedoffi. 1 xxx. e. at. Htot. da BauphinA 
Preuvea a ltd. p. 340. 

1 Chancer, IM. Gagaia, apod Spend. 448. JUrtfStd, 
vot iU. p. 09, 4te. 
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breech. AU this gave rise to no 
Aertsion among the people. As the event 
prove4» they were in a much fitter state to race 
Iwnn Ihe enemy V* 

These changes announeed others. The world 
was about to change actors as well as dress. These 
tolEes In the midst of miseries, these nuptials^ hur- 
ried 4 ^ the morrow of the plague^ were to have 

f their obseq[uies as well. The aged. Philippe de 
Valois soon drooped away by the side of his young 
queen, and left the crown to his so n {a.p. 135 01. 

‘'■"T — t 

CHAPTER II. 

John.— The Battle or PomiBS.— a.d. 1350-1356. 

Amono other celebrated personages, the plague 
of 1343 carried off the historian dohn Villani, and 
the beautiful Laura de Sades, she who, living and 
dead, was the object of Petrarch’s song. 

l^Ujra, daughter of Messire Audibert, syndic of 
the burgh of Naves, near Avignon, had married 
Uugues de Sades, of an ancient burgess family of 
ffiis city. She lived honourably at Avignon with 
her husband, by whom she had twelve children. It 
was, undoubtedly, this pure and faithful union, this 
beautiful family picture in a town so obnoxious to 
toe charge of immorality as Avignon, which touched 
Petrarch’s heart. She appeared to the young 
Florentine exile for the fint time, on the 6 tKof 
April, 1327, or Good Friday, in church, and,, 
most probably, with her husband and children by 
I her side. From toat moment, this noble image of 
youthful matronly grace was ever present to his 
1 eyes. 

Let not toe little 1 have to say of a French- 
|womai} who made so lasting an impression on the 
[gmtesl poet of the age, m objected to me as a 
Idigiomion. ThaJbu>toay„.of.,jBeiw)s, is, above all, 
toi^of wom an. We have spohen of Ueloise and 
mBciSnce. Lanta is not, like Heloise, a loving 
and self-sacrificing woman. She is not Dante’s 
(Beatrice, in whom the ideal previuls, and who is at 
[last losi In eternsl beauty. She does not die young; 
she has not toe glorious transfiguration of death. 
She fitlfik her destiny mi earth. She is wife, mo- 
ther— and aged; yet is still adoredt. So faithful 
and disinterested a passion at this epoch of gross 
tensiial%» was deserving of the pei^tuity it has 

* Ad jUgleiidam eoram inimlcis magU spti. Contin. O. 
de Natiglt, p. 106. 

t •* it was not the fimn I so loved, m the mind ; . . . . 
the more »he waxed hi yean .... the devouter grew my*! 
worship } and if the eprlog dower visibly drooped as time 
* went on, the graces of her mind improved.” .... At a 
later period, he eeems to have reeogniaed the vanity of his 
love How often hast thou not .... in thn city (which 
I win not term the cause, but the ooeaskm of tl^ woes), 
after Ihibhing thyaaff whole onae more , . , . walking 
throul^ the t^-known aeighbouihoods, and reminded by 
the mute aspeet of the well-known of former vidn 
Illusions, suddenly stopped,, atuplfied, and with difficulty 
rdtmined from team. Then, the old wounds opening, thou 
Itest ded, owning to thyself— 1 feel ht my heart the workings 
of my ancient enemy: death hovers here.” .... beCont. 
Muttdi, p. am, ed. BasUUe, IS81.— See, also, among other 
works relative to Petrarch, the Memoirs of the AbbS de 
Sad««, the Vlaggi di Petrareha, and M. Foisset'a excellent 
artiftle In the atniverte/ie. 


I gained among toe most touching remembrances of 
rtoe fourteenth century. We love to descry, in 
these deathly times, a living soul, a true and pure 
affection which inspired a passion that endured 
thirty years. We grow young agsln when con- 
|emplatiug this lovely and immor^ youth of the 

He saw her for the last time, in September 1347- 
It was in the midst of a circle of females. She was 
serious and pensive, without pearl or chaplet. 
Dread of contagion reigned around, Tlie poet 
witodrew, full of emotion, to restrain his tears ..... 
|ln the course of the following year he heard of her 
fdeato at Verona, and wrote toe touching note 
i which is still to be read in his Virgil, and in which 
he observes that she died in the same month, on 
toe same day, and at the same hour on which he 
had first beheld her twenty years before*. 

. The poet had seen ail the hopes and dreams of 
Piis life fade away within a few years +. In his 
youth, he had hoped that the nations of Christen- 
dom would forget their quarrels, become one, and 
find internal peace in a glorious war against the in- 
fidels. It was then he wrote the celebrated sonnet, 

** 0 aspettata in ciel, beata e bella.” But wbo 

was the pope that preached the emsade 1 John 
XXII., toe son of a cordwainer at Cahors, a lawyer 
before he became pope, himself 9 . Cahd^iin and 
usurer, who amassed millions, and sent those who 
spoke of pure love and poverty to the stake. 

Italy, on whom Petrarch next rested his hopes, 
equally failed him. Her princes flattered Petrarch 

• *' Laura, illuBtrious by heP own virtues, and long the 
theme of my song, first appeared to my eyes, in my spring 
of life, the 6th of April, the first hour of the day (six in the 
morning), In Si. Clara’s church, AVlgnon, in the year 1827, 
and, in the same city, the same month of April, the same 
day of the month, and at the same hour of the year 1848, 
this light was removed from the world, when 1 was, alas ! 
at Verona, ignorant of my hapless fete. The evil tidings 
reached me in a letter from my feiend Louis, which found 
me at Parma, in the morning of May , the IDth of the same 
year. That chaste and lovely body was deposited in the 
church of the Brothers-Minors (Minorites), the evening of 
the same day that she died. Her soul, 1 nothing doubt, is 
returned to heaven whence it came. To preserve the pain- 
ful mem’ory of this loss, 1 find a certain pleasure, mixed 
with bitterness, in writing thta; and I write it, preferably, 
in this book, which often meets my eyes, in order that I 
may no longer find any pleasure in this lifis, and that my 
strongest bond to it beii^ broken, 1 may he warned by the 
frequent sight of these words, and a just sense of a fleeting 
life, that it is time to quit Babylon. This, by the help of 
the divine graoc, will become easy to me by manfully and 
courageously reviewing the superfluous cares, the vain 
hopes, and unexpected events which have agitated me' 
during my sojourn upon earth.** 

t *' Wh^ shall we now do, my brother t We have tried 
all, and rest is not to be found. When will it come 1 where 
seek itr Time is slipping from between our fingers; our 
old hopes sleep in the grsve of our friends. *The year 1348 
has isolated us, has impoverished us— and not as regards 
stteh wealth as the Indian or Carpathian seas can renew. 
.... There Is ene only consolation ; we shall follow those 

who bare gone before us Despair makes me mtne 

calm. What can he fear who has so often struggled with 
death— 

* Una sslus vlctis nuQam sperare aalutem.’ 

(A giant despair is the only refuge of the conquered.) 
You shall have me acting and speaking every day, with 
greater heart ; and If a srorthy sut^t U effoied to my pen, 
my pen Miall be the stronger.** Petmeh, Epist. Fam. Pnef. 
p, 570. 
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axid tfa^nmelves hia fHends ; but non® <rf 

th«m lii^taned to him. And wbat friends for the 
credulotis poet were th^ ferocious and crafty 
Visconti of Milan ? . . , Naples, seemingly, was better 
worth. Its learned king, Rpbert, had placed the 
crown <m the poet's head when Petrarch was 
crowned in the capitol. But, on hia repairing to 
Naples, Robert was no more. Queen Joanna had 
succeeded him * ; and s«Ufcely had the poet arrived, 
before be saw the Combats of the gladiators re- 
newed in her court by a sanguinary nobility +. He 
foresaw the eatastrop^ that awaited J oanna's youth* 
ful husband; who shortly afterwards was strangled 

by his wife's lovers He writes from Naples — 

“ Heu ! fuge erudeles terras, fuge littus avarum!” 
(Alas I fly this cruel land, this greedy shore !) 

Nevertheless, men talked of the restoration of 
Roman liberty by the tribune Rienzi. Petrarch 
entertained no doubt of the approaching union of 
Italy, of the whole world, under good OaU, and 
sang beforehand the virtues of the liberator, and 
the glories of the new Rome. Meanwhile, Rienzi 
threatened death to the Colonna, Petrarch’s friends. 
The poet long refused to credit this, and wrote a 
melancholy and anxious letter to the tribune, pray- 
ing him to give the lie to these malicious reports 

The ^11 of the tribune depriving him of all hope 
that Italy co^d rise of herself, Petrarch trans- 
ferred his facile enthusiasm to the emperor 
Charles lY., who was at the time making his entry 
into Italy. He met him on his road, presented him 
with golden medals of Trajan’s and of Augustus’s, and 
called upon him to bejr in mind those great em-* 
perors. This Trajan and Augustus crossed the 
Alps with a retinue of two or three hundred horse- 
men. He had just sold the imperial rights in Italy, 
previously to Sacrificing them in Germany in his 
golden buU. The pacific and thrifty emperor, 
with his badly-mounted attendants, was compared 
by the Italians to a travelling merchant going to a 
fair§. 

The sorrowing Petrarch, so often deceived j|, took 

* " Such is the alarm with which I am inspired by the 
extreme youth of the kii^f and queen, and the age and dis- 
position of the queen dowager, and the temper of the nobles, 
that 1 seem to see two horses entrusted to the keeping of a 
pack of wolves, and a kingdom without a king.’* .... 
Ibid. p. S€9. I am at Naples, 1 have seen the queens, and 
been present at their councils. Oh, shame ! oh, prodigy 1 
May God ‘avert pest of this kind firom our Italian skies.” 
.... Ibid. p. 640-1. 

t “ To walk by night here is like ti^rcsding thick forests, 
doubtful snd full of danger, armed young nobles at every 
turn .... And how, wonder .... when, in mid-day, 
in sight of prince anA^people, a fight of gladiators is infa-^ 
mousiy celebrated in an Italian eity, with more than barba- 
rian savagen^s.” .... Ibid. p. 645-6. 

t ‘‘Beware, I beseech thee, sullying with thy own 
hands the noble fsme-wreath on thy brow. None but thy- j 
self, who hast bdd them, ean tear np the fonndatiotts of thy 
own laying .... Shall the world behold thOe tkll firom the 
l^et of the good, to he the satellite of the wicked .... 
Weigh well thyself, use no adf-deoelt, search who thou art, 
Wast, whence oiinest .... what part then art playing, 
what name thou haat taken, the hopes thou hast held out, 
thy profetsioniH-and thou wHt see that theu art ntrt the 
lord of the republic, hut the servant.” Ibid; p. 

) He got some money out 0^ tue Italians, and returned 
quicker than he had eeme. The towns closed their giUes ; 
and he was hardly allowed to sleep one night in Cremona. 

8 Most humiliating of all, the spiteful emperwhad given 
the poetic urown to another. 


refu^ daily mure and more in remote antiquity. 
Alr^y old, he set about learning the language of 
Homer, and spelling the Iliad — look at bis trans- 
port when he first handled the precioas manuscript 
which he could not read 

Thus he wandered about in hfs ktter days, sur- 
vivtng, like Dante, all that he had loted. It was 
not Dante, but his shadow rather> paler and weaker, 
ever led by Virgil, and making an elysiuih Ibr him- 
self in the poetry of the ancient world* Towrards 
bis end, uneasy about the fate of tho prechnia ma- 
nuscripts which he bore about with him every 
where, he be<]|ieathed them to the republio of 
Venice, and deposited his Homer and his Virgil in 
St. Mark’s library, behind tlie famous horses of 
Corinth, where they were found three hundred I 
years afterwards, half buried in dust. Venice, j 
that inviolable asylum, begirt by the sea, was at 
the time the only spot to v^ich the pious hand of 
the poet could with safety entrust, in his dying 
hour, the erring gods of antiquity. | 

This duty fulfilled, he went to warm his aged 
veins^ for a time in the sun of Arqua. Here hes 
died in his library, his head resting on a book+. V 
These vain regrets, this obstinate fidelity to thei 
past, which led the poet all his life in pursuit of! 
shadows, and tempted him credulously to hope ini 
tribune and in emperor, are not Petrarch’s weak- 1 
ness alone, hut t hat of the ag e. France herself, 
which seems toTiave so roughly repudiated the 
middle age by sacrificing the Templars and Boni- 
face, turns back to it in her own despite, and har- 
dens herself in her belief. The defeat of the feudal 
armies, and the great lesson taught by the battle 
of Crtfcy, which should have opened her eyes to the 
fact that another world had begun, only serve to 
awaken her regrets for her mounted knights. She 
learns nothing from the English archers. She 
understands not the modem genius which dashed ‘ 
her to the ground at Crecy with Edward’s | 
artillery, i 

Philippe de Valois’ son, king Jean, is the Mogti 
of gentlemen. More chivalrous still, and mor^ 
luckless than his father, he takes for his model the . 
blind John of Bohemia who fought, fastened to his 
horse, at Crdcy. Not less blind than his model, 
king Jean, at the battle of Poitiers, dismounted 
from his horse in order to receive Ae charge of 
horsemen. But he had not the happinces to be 
killed, like John of Bohemia. 

Oq^^his aecesaioti, „Jiean,.-to...., please the».banQns, 
tmpowmang theuL to Jefer. the 
payment of.thaic. debts^^. He created a new 
order for them, that of the Star ; which offered a 
place of retreat to its members, and might be 
styled the Invalids of chivalry. A sumptnous 
mansion, destined to this purpose, was began in the 
pUdn of gt. Denys, but was never finisiied {. The 

« See Gibbon, rol. idl. p. 466. 

t A few dayt before, Booeado bad seat hhn hli tieeaine- 
ron. The aged poet letcnt the jfaiieni OrUetda by heart 
—that beaurifttl tMe whhdi piutftei the real of the work. 

I Ord. IL p. tol (March the Mth, 1651), aad p. 447 (Sep- 
tember). 

I “ At thie time king John appointed a fine eompany 
after the manner of the Round Table, which wae to coniiet 
of three hundred noble kntghta, mid king John eovenented 
to baud a fine large manehm fbr the companlime, at hie own 
ooet, atSt. Henyf, sad the companiona were to te^r fhfito 
at ail the lolenm fbativala of the year .... the hotue ime 





memhmm of ^ order swore never to give ground 
four Her®** lengtii, except ae dead or prisonex®. 
And prisonerfl Uiey became. 

1 Tbie chivalrous prince signalizes his accession 
jky brutally slaying, on tnere suspicion, the oon> 
tmble d*Eu» hk father’s chief adviser, and throws 
Wvery thing into the hands of a favourite, a 
jSoumSro, a cunning, grasping man, Charles d’Es> 
^pagne, for whom ho bad “a dishonest aifeetion 

This fal*burite is lOsde oonstable, and procures, 
beside a county belonging to the young king of 
Navarre, Chsrles, whom Jean had already stripped 
of Champagne f Charles, descended from a 
daughter of Louis Hutin’s, believed himself, like 
Edward III., wronged of the crown of France. 
He assaatinated the &vourite, and attempted Jean's 
life $ who threw him into prison, and made him 
entreat pardon * 0 x 1 his knees This dishonoured 
man will be the demon, the evil genius, of France. 
His surname is, tAe wicked. Now Jean, slays the 
constable, slays d’Harcourt, and others, besides ; 
but he remains Jean the good. 
f By goody we must understand the confiding, 
fg^ddy, and lavish. No prince had lavished his 
people’s money with such rapidity. He went about, 
like the man in EabeJais, eating his grapes sour, 
and his com in the blade. He turned all into 
money, eating up the present and pledging the 
future. One would have said that he foresaw he 
had but a short time to remain in France. 

Hie chief resource was altering the currency §. 
PhUippe4e*Bel, and his son, Philippe de Valoi^ 
had lai^ely employed this form of bankruptcy ; 
but their doings were forgotten in Jean’s, who 
wont beyond lul possible royal or national bank- 
ruptcy. To read the abmpt and contradictory 
ordinances issued by this prince in so few years 
seems a dream. It is the law run mad. At his 
accession, the mark of silver was worth five livres, 
five sous ; at the end of the year, eleven livres. 
In February, 1352, it had fallen to four livres, five 
fumB ; a year after, it was raised to twelve livres. 
|ln 1354, it was fix^ at four livres, four sous ; in 
!T855, it was worth eighteen Uvi'os. It was reduced 
Ite fire livres, five sous ; but the coin was so adul- 
ItMuted^ that in ISfiO it rose to the rate of a 

1 kttndted amd two litrm )). 

ncsriy a«d Ktfll stand* near St. Denys; sad if It 

Should ohsnoe that any of ^e eoiR]Minies should in their old 
SCO need relief, he weak of body, and wanting in worldly 
goods, tbe expenses fhr himself and two knaves (varlets) 
were to Iw well utd honourably decayed in the mansion, if 
he chose to remain there.'' JFrotss. iii. 53-*58, ed. Buchoo. 

* Suidt, sl^ VlQani, waa the common rumour, lii. c. 95, 
P.S19. 

f Chafies had also to complain of toe insolence of toe 
constable, who called him Ultotmewr^motmoit (hilae oriner). 

t Frotisart, append, t. Hi. 0 . 335, p. 43f.~-4S9, «d. Buehon ; 
and Stoouase, Hist, de Charles le Mauvala, t p. 35 . 

1 On many of these coins the king of England was lepre- 
sauted under toe ftgure of a Um> or a dmgon, trampled upon 
by toe ktog France. Icblanc, Traito des IConnolea, 

p. 343, 344. 

1 Ibid. p. 161. At drat, John endeavoured to keup those 
ehametol Hdsifleation* secret. He charged toe officers of 
mint—'* On your oath to toe king, iffiserve the pro- 

toe money-changms or others may entertain any susplcioa 
ef it through you ; for if it eecape through you, you shall he 
•0 punished as to be an example to aU others" (S4to March, 
1330). ,.,,*** Should you he asked toe alloy of the alKer 

sgdiattori ^he 

barous and noble kmghjt® lay siege to the good 
king, and take from him all that he takes from 
others. His queen Blanche obtained for her own 
single share the confiscation of the Lombards, and 
forced payment to hemelf of whatever was owing 
to them over the whole kingdom *. 
i The nobility, beginniog to live at a distance from 
ftheir castles, and sojourning at great expense at 
^ort, became daily more rapaekms. They would 
no longer give their service $ but required to be 
paid for defending their lands from the ravages of 
the English. These haughty barons descended with 
a good grace to the rank of mercenaries f, appeared 
under arms on occasion of the grand musters 
{montre»t shows) and royal reviews, and held out 
their hands to the payroiUter. UndfirJphilippajde 
Valois, the knight egntogtred himself witg ten sous 
ta day. Under Jean, he required twenty, w^£he 

1 lEm^t-banaeret had forty. Th 0 .enonnou 8 expense 
Hhus entailed on him forced king.Jean to 
the States oftener ^an any oL li^ 

So the nobles contributed, indirectly and unwit- 
tingly, to raise the States, especially the third 
estate (le tiers-^tat), the State which found the 
money, to an importance unknown before. 

As long previonsly as 1343, his mrs ha^ forced 
l^hilippe de Valois to ask the States to impose a 
Muty of four deniers in the Uvre upon merchandise, 
^ 1^ paid each time of sale. This- was uot a isUity 

it AftPlAitp Tl^Sli^Or 

pitched his tent in the n&’ket-place, played the 

1 spy on dealer and buyer, put his hand into every 

1 pocket, and demanded (a» happened in Charles 
jihe Sixth’s reign) his share out cf a halfpenny- 
worth of grass. It is this duty, which is no other 
than the Spanish aleemdaf then recently imposed 
on occasion of the wars with the Moors, that 
has struck the death-blow of Spanish industoy. 
fBy way of iudemnificatiou, Philippe de Valois 

1 promts^ to coin good money, os in the days of 
•St. how* X. 

WfintiP nanr. Jq the 

mrisis of 1346, the king promised the States of the 

coin, pretend that it is six deniers." He enjoined them to 
imitate the older coins scrupulously, “So tliat the mer- 
chants may not detect the depreciation, under pain of your 
being proclaimed traitors." Before this, Philippe de Valois 
had used similar precsutions, but, subsequently, pe became 
bolder, and proclaimed a* a right that which he had at first 
concealed as a fraud. John could not be less daring than 
.his father. “Be 11 known," me bis words, “that to us 
alone, and oi our royal right, it belfmgs to make such money 
as we please tbrot^hout our kingdom, and to give it cur- 
rency." Ord. HL p. 555.— And as if it were not the people 
who sulleted, he used this resource es a private revenue, 
which he applied to the public expenses, *' which we could 
not well ffischarge without oppressing toe people of toe said 
kingdom, were tt not finr the domain and revenue arising 
fttwm toe profit of our mint." Pr4f. Ord. HL 

* The States of 1355 required these prosecutions to be 
suspended. Orih ili. p. 3A. 

f In 1338, toe nobles of Languedoc emaplatood that the 
wage* which they bad been psH during the wars of Gascony, 
were not prm»totomed to toose wWeb they bad received in 
the other wars wmnd there. This was Just at toe period 
the war was resumed with the Engluh. The king granted 
toe prayer of the petition. Hist, de Languedoc, iv. 326. 

t Id. 1. xxxi. c. 1, p. 349. 





C onstant bargaining 
with the l^atea. 


INCESSANT TAXATION. 


Impositinn of an income 
Hue. 


North to restrict the right of prisage, **to what ) 
would suffice for the nuuntenauce of bis hotel, of 
bis descr compamon the ^ queen, and of his chil- 
dr^.** He suppressed some sergeant's places, 
abolished contradictory jurisdictions, and called in 
the letters allowing the barons to adjourn the pay- 
ment of their debts*. The States of the South 
granted him ten sous on each hearth or family, on 
the faith of his promise to suppress the gabelle, 
and the duty on sales i*. 

In 1351, Jean, on seeking from the States the 
customary gratification on a new king’s mounting 
the throne (son droit de joyeux avenement), re- 
ceived their reclamations, no matter how clashing 
and contradictory, with the utmost graoiousness. 
He promised the nobles of Picardy to toleratet 
private wars J: ; the Norman burgesses, to inter-* 
diet them§. They both granted him six deniers, 
on all sales. He gave the manufacturers of Troyesj 
a monopoly of narrow cloths or couvre-^hefs i) ; and 
fixed the salaries which the Paris masters were to 
pay their workmen, and which had risen to an 
extravagant height through the decrease of the 
population and the plague The burgesses of 
Paris, who were consulted in person, and not through 
the medium of their deputies, granted in their 
assembly, held at their common hall {patioir aux 
bowrge^) the <^ty on sales **. They are summoned 
by the king to the parlovr ; they will soon find 
their way there without him. 

In 1346, the king had promised reforms anffi 
the States, believing him, had voted with the utraostj 
docility. They got through their business in ones 
day. In 1351, the Picard nobles refuse to allowi 
their vassals to pay taxes, except they themselves 
enjoy an exemption, and except the king’s vassals 
and those of the princes are made liable as well as 
their own. 

States of the 

North, or of the langue ft, convened on the 
30th of November of the same year, showed little 
docility. It was necessary to promise them thel 
abolition of the direct robbery called prisagel 
(droit le prize), and of the indirect robbery cora-| 
mitted by tampering with the currency The 
king decl^d that the new tax should extend to alu 
both clerks and nobles, and that he would himself 
pay it, as should the queen and the princes. 

The States had no confidence in these fair words^ 
They would neither trust the king’s promise, nor 
his receivers. They chose to n^ive themselves 
through receivers ^ their own appointing, have 
the accounts brought before themselves, meet 
again on the Ist of March, and then a yemr afteri 
on St. Andrew’s day §f . 

* Ord. ii. p. 289. 241. 

i Hiat. de Xwguedoc, 1. xxxl c. 17, p, m 

% Ord. il. p. 3»5, 15®, and 447, 448. 

I Ibid. p. m, 27« I! Ibid, p. 844. 

Ibid, p- MO. 

•• Ibid. p. 422.482. 484.— la which the king 
pMrbids hie doBoeeties carrying off thetnattreeeeB and cuahiona 
from the bouses in Paris where he shall stay." Autre Ordon. 
p. 485-487, 

ff (Or of the lioapae « French ymper, as dfstto- 
fttisbed from the Asn^ ttOe, or JloSwnee tongue); 
i’aavai.a'tom. 

It Ord. m. p. 20—29. 

15 Ibid. p. 22, et seqq-— ff^oias. ffi- e- 840, p* 450, ed, 
Buchim. 


of dty warn «f whole 

of tKT^tilesl "nof 
even Marcel, the celebrated prtivost of the mer* 
chants, whom we see at the head of tlie deputie^ 
from the towns *. 

The assembly purchased this soverei^ty by the | 
enormous grant of six milltens of litrez Pmiziz, to i 

? p to ...the pay of thirty thousand men»at<armB. ; 
'his sum was to be raised by two taxes ; 

the j^hcr on j^cs : bad taxes, doubtless, 
and pressing bii the poor ; but how del^ise any ; 
other in a time of urgent need, and with the Sooth j 
a prey to the spoiler ! 

Normandy, Artois, and Picardy, sent no repre-'; 
sentatives to these States. The Normans were^ 
encour^d by the king of Navarre, the count | 
d’Harcourt, and others, who declared that tlie * 
gabelle shcvuld not be levied on their lands, saying 
— “ That no man shall be found bold enough to 
enforce it in the name of the king of France, or 
sergeant to levy fines in default, but shall pay for 
his temerity with his body 
The S^tes gave way. Tjlty repoftied. tha^wn | 
t axes, and.sphstitutcdm their, stead, an, incotaa tax 1 
(J^nve per cent. on the poorest, fpur. gn those of j 
mo^nte iqeans, and two per cent, on the wealthy. 
Th e, richer one was, t he Iggs one |]taid. 

The king, moriiniy'bfiFended by the opposition of 
the king of Navarre and his friends, had said, 

** that he should never know happiness as long as 
they were alive.” He started from Orleans with a 
few knights, rode thirty hours without drawing 
bridle, and surprised them in the castle of Eooen 
as they were sitting down to table. They were the 
dauphin’s guests. Jepn beh eaded d’Harcourt jtnd 
three others. The king of ]pl^svatTe“wai thrbwfil 
into prison, and threatened with death. A reportl 
was spread that they had tempted the dauphin to 
escape to the emperor, and make war on bis 
father 3:. 

The opposition to the taxes voted by the States 
laid the kingdom at the mercy of the English. 
The prince of Wales overran our southern pro-i 
vinoes at his ease, with a small army, consisting I 
thw time mostly of men-at-arms and knights. Thei 
war was not carried on in a more knightly mannerj 
for it; for they burned and destroyed like brigands,! 
who leave the track they never mean to retrace a* 
desert. First, they traversed Languedoc, an un- 
touched country which had not yet suffered g, and 
which they sacked and harried just as Normandy 
had been in 1346. They brought back to Bordeaux 
five thousand waggon-loads of spoil jj. Then, after 

* •* The cHiseni ancirered by Stephen Marcel, proyoit oi& 
merchant* in the good town of Paris, that they were wlllinffl 
to live or die for the king." Froleeart, h. 1, c. 184, wh? 
gives^s nduute account of the assessment made hy the 
States. 

t Froiss. iii. p. 125„ed. Buchon. 
t Id. ihid. Addit. p. 13i, and c. 84t, p. 457.— SiCOltMe, 
Preuves de I'llist. de Charles-le-Mauvals, ii, p. 47. 

I Know that this country of CarcaswMine, the Maihon- 
neee, and the Xoaiousain, where the English were at this 
time, wee one of the very rkhmff oountriei in the world, 
inhabited bygodd and simple people who knew not what 
war wae, fbr they had never been warred upon before the 
prince of Walea turned Ide stepe thither.” Froiae. iii. p. 104, 
ed. Buchon. 

8 ** Nor did the Englhdi aet eay store «b velvets, or en 
any thing save eilver plate end good florins.'* Id. t. fih 



C<mi|KMition of tlte 
two amiet. 


POITIEES. 


Gallantry of king John^ 
and his son Philip. 


de|MM>£tmg tbeir booty in safety, they methodically 
miimed their cruel expedition through Rouergue, 
Auvex^e, and the Limousin, entering everjf where 
without a blow being struck, burning and pil- 
fat^ng, loaded like pedlars, and glutted with the 
fruits and wines of France. They next made a 
descent upon Berry, and traversed the banks of 
the Lbhbe. However, three knights, who had 
thrown themselves into Romorantin with a few 
men, sufficed to check their progress. They Were 
thunderstruck at such resistance ; and the prince 
of Wides swore he would force the place, and lost 
man^ days there *. . 

King tf ean, who had begun the campaign by seiz- 
ling on those strongholds belonging to me king of Na- 
I varre, into which the .latter might have inti'oduced 
’ the English, at last made hb impearance with a large 
anny, as numerous as any France has lost. The 
whole face of the country was covered by hb_ 
foragers ; so that food failed the Euglish. Each, 
too, was ignorant of the exact position of his 
, enemy. Jean believing the English to be before 
(him hurried after them, whilst he was in reality 
Ileaving them behind. Equally well informed, the 
prince of Wales believed the French to be behind 
him *f. It was the second time, and not for the last 
time either, that the English had blindly entangled 
themselves in the midst of the enemy’s country. 
.Without a miracle they were lost ; and Jean’s 
(thoughtlessness served them for one. 

/ The prince of Wales’s army, half English, half 
OMcom vras composed of two thousand men-at- 
arms, tour thousand archers, and two thousand 
bri^andif hired in the South, light troops. Jean 
was at the head of the great mudal mass of the 
|ban and arriere-ban, which made up full fifty thou- 
sand men. He had with him hb four sons, twenty- 
isix dukes or counts, and a hundred and forty 
koights-bannerets, with their banners given to the 
wind — a magniBoent spectacle ; but the array was 
not worth the more for all this. 

Two cfurdinal legates, one of whom was named 
TaUepnnd, interfered in order to hinder the effu- 
sion ol Christian blood X- ^ke prince of Wales 
joffered to surrender all he had t^en, places and 
(men, and to take an oath not to carry arms against 
I France for seven years. Jean refused, as was 
natural. It would have been disgracefiil to suffer 

! |tfaese plttuderers to escape. He demanded the 
snrrenaer of the prince of Wales, together with a 
hundred knights. 

The Engim bad intrenched themselves cm the 
hill of Maupertuis, ii§ar_£siitier8 ; a stiff hill, 
planted vrith vines, and enclosed by hedges and 
thickeb of tiiom. Tts ride bristled with Englbh 
arriscrs. There was no need to attack them. To 
keep thetn there was all that was wanted. Hunger 
and thirst wcmld have tamed them dosm in two 
idays* time. Jean thought it more chivalrous to 
Iforce hb enemy. 

p. lOS, 19tb seen. ** Is was It Imiut siid deatro^d by the 
SagUsh, that there sesieelj ramdned a pbee to atahle a 
hone Id ; nor oonld the hein, or tho boigesoee, dx or eay to 
a oenahify, * This is my prcqperty.* So vrw it treated." Id. 
.hUt. p. 120, ed. Buehott. 

* 9« Wm contpelled to bring up against these three 
hrilghta all the appanitus of a siege,— caanoas, carteaux, 
bsnAstdo, sad Greek lire. Id. e< S46, p. 10$, ad. Bindtoa. 
t Id. ol $$$» p; 114, ed. Bttohoa. 
t Fmlioart, b t e. 15$. 


There was only one naiuow path by which the 
hill could he scaled. The French king employed 
hb knights on thb service. The scene was almost 
that of the battle of Mori^rten. The archers rained 
down their arrows, riddled the horses, terrified 
them, and forced them* b^k one over the other 
The English-aai zed the ippff sn.t,fn dniifn4». 

A panic seized the vast am v ; and three of the 
king’s sons wiihJrew from the field of battle by 
ttheir father’s orders:!:, taking with them for 
{escort a body of eight hundred lances. 

The king, however, kept his ground. He had 
employed lights to force the mountain ; with the 
same good sense, he ordered hb men-at-arms to 
dbmount, to receive the charge of the English on 
horseback §. Jean’s resbtance was as fatal to hb 
kingdom as the retreat of bis sons. Hb companions 
of the order of the Star were, like him, faithful 
to their vows. They did not yield one step back- 
wards. " They fought in troops and companies, 
just as they came together.” But the multitude 
fied towards Poitiers, which closed its gates against 
.them ; “ upon which account, there was great 
Ibutchery on the causeway before the gate, where 
feuch numbers were killed or wounded, that several 
purrendered themselves the moment they spied an 
lEi^lbhman.” .... 

T^he day, however, was still disputed King 
Jean did wondrous deeds of arms with his own 
hand, and with hb axe defended himself, and 
fought only too well.” By his side, his youngest 
son, who deserved his surname of Hardi, (tke 

• “ The engagement now began on both sides ; and the 
battalion of the marshals wa« advancing befoire those who 
weire intended to break the battalion., of the archers, and had 
entered the lane where the hedges bn both sides were lined 
by the archers; who, as soon as they saw them fairly 
entered, began shooting with their bows in such an excellent 
manner, from each side of the hedge, that the horses, 
smarting under the pain of the wounds made by their 
bearded arrows, would not advance, but turned about, and, 
by their unruliness, threw their masters, who could not 
manage them ; nor could those that had fallen get up again 
for the confusion.” Id. b. i. c. 161. “ To say the truth, the 
English archers web of infinite service to their army ; for 
they shot so thickly and so well, that the French did not 
know which way to turn themselves, to avoid their arrows.” 
Id. ibid. 

t . Sir John Chandoe said to the prince, ' Sir, Sir, 

now push forward, for the day is ours : God will this day 
put it in your hand. Let us make for our adversary the 
king of France ; Itor where he is will lie the main stress of 
the business : 1 well know that his valour will not let him 
fly ; and he will remain with us, if it pleases God and St. 
George : but he must be well fought with ; and you have 
before said that you would show yourself this day a good 
knight’ The prince replied; 'John, get fiwward; you 
shall not see me turn my back this day, but 1 will always be 
among the foremost.* He then sidd to sir Waltor Woodland, 
his banner-bearer, ‘Banner, advance, in the>ame of God 
and 8t. George.* ” Id. 

I I here Ibllow the oontiimatoV of Gufilaume de Nangis, 
in preference to Frolaaaxt. See the important letter written 
by the count of Armagnae, published by M. Lacabane, in 
hia excellent life of ChaHnY., Dietiomnaire de la Converea- 
tion. 

I Froissart only looks at the cMvahroni side “ And 
showed no appearance of flight,, or of giving ground when 
he said to his men, * Chi foot, on foot 1* And he made all 
those alight who were on hwiebaefc, and puttiz^ himself 
at the head of bis hnlghts, a batUsHBxe' in his hand, he 
ordered the hannert to advaiwe in the name of God and of 
St. Dcnya.” Froisa. c. 36$, p. 211, ed. Bnehtm. 
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A. D \ King John taken prisoner. 
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hardy or bold), directed his blind courage, crying 
out to him on each fresh assault, “ Father, guard 
your right, guard your left.” But their assailants 
thickened around them, e'ager for so rich a prey. 
“ The Englbh and Gascons poured so fast on the 
king’s division, that they brbke through the ranks 
by force ; and the French were so intermixed with 
their enemies, that at times there were five men- 
at-arms attacking one gentleman.” The press was 
greatest around the king, “through eagerness to 
take him ; and those who were nearest to him, 
and knew him, cried out, ‘ Surrender yourself ! 
Surrender yourself I or you are a dead man.’ 
In that part of the field was a young knight from 
St. Omer, who was engaged by a salary in the 
service of the king of England ; his name was 
Denys de Morbeque, who for five years had 
attached himself to the English, on account of 
having been banished in his younger days from 
France for a murder committed in an affray at St. 
Omer. It fortunately happened for this knight 
that he was at the time near to the king of France, 
when he was so much pulled about ; he, by dint of 
force, for he was very strong and robust, pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the king in good 
French, * Sire, sire, surrender yourself.’ The king, 
who found himself very disagreeably situated, 
turnin^to him^asked, * To whom shall I surrender 
myself I to whom ? Where is my cousin the prince! 
of Wales ? if I could see him, I would speak to, 
him.’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Sir Denys, * he "is not here 
but surrender yourself to me, and I will lead you', 
to him.’ ‘Who are you I’ said the king. ‘Sire,j 
I am Denys de Morbeque, a knight from Artois jf 
but I serve the king of England, because I cannot 
belong to France, having forfeited all I possesseq 
there.’ The Wng then gave him his right-haud 
glove, and said, ‘I surrender myself to youj’ 
There was much crowding and pushing about, fm* 
every one was eager to cry out, ‘ I have taken himi’ 
Neither the king nor his youngest son Philipf^ 
were able to get forward, and free themselves from 
the throng 

The prince of Wales did honour to the unheard- 
of fortune which had placed such a hostage in his 
hands. He took good care not to treat bis captive as 
if he himself not Jean were king ; to treat him not as 
“ John of Valois,” as the English were in the liahit of 
styling him, but as the true king of France. It.was 
of too much consequence to him that John should 
be really king, iu order that the kingdom might 
appear captured in the person its monarch, 
and might ruin itself to pay his ransom, to act 
otherwise. He w'aited on John, at table, after the 
battle. On making his public entry into London, ^ 
he mounted him on a large white horse (the sign : 
of suzerainty), whilst he himself followed on a 
small black hackney | 

The English were no less courteous to the other i 
prisoners, whe were twice as numerous as the men 
tliey h^ to guard them. For most part, they 
set them free on parole, requiring them to pledge 
their words to be iu England by the festival of 
Christmas, with the enormous ransoms which they 

* ProiMart, b. i. c. 16S. 

t “ The of Prance, as he rode through London, was 
mounted on a white steed, with very rich furniture, and 
the prince of Wales on a little Ulack hackney by his *1^. 
He rode through London, thus accompanied,’' &c. Id. ibid* 
b. i. c. 172. 


were held to pay. The French were too good 
knights to forfeit their pledge. In this war be.* 
tween gentlemen, tlie worst that could befall the 
conquered was to take a share in the fotes of the 
conquerors, to partake the amusement of the ch^ 
or tourney, and to enjoy in good faith the ostental 
tious hospitality (I’insolente courtoisie) of the Engl 
lish*, — a noble war, no doubt, which immolatea| 
the villein alone. 

Great was the consternation at Paris when thei 
fugitives from Poitiers, witli the dauphin at theirl 
h^, came with the news that France had Dal 
longer king or barons, that all were either taken om 
slain. The English, who had withdrawn for a mo- 
ment in order to ensure the safety of their prize, 
would be sure to return. And when they did, it 
w'as to be expected that they would take possession 
not of Calais only, but of Paris and the whole 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER HI. 

CONTlNfJATION OF THE PREVroUS CHAPTER. THE 

STATES- GENERAL. — PARIS. — THE JACQUERIE. — 

THE PLAGUE.— A.D. 1356-64. 

There was not much to be hoped for from the! 
dauphin, or from his brothers. The prince was I 
feeble, pale, diminutive. He was but nineteen' 
years of age. Ail that was known of him was his 
having invited the friends of the king of Navarre 
t to the fatal dinner at .Rouen, and given at Poitiers 
the signal for flight. 

But th e city. did not need the dauphin. It pro- 

fo P"t itself ttf nne n in a MiAti* iMgjHp 

Stephen Marcel, the provost of the merchantsi 
made every arrangement. First, to prevent sur^ 
prise by night, chains were forged and stretched 
across the streets. Next, the walls were raised by 
parapets, and balistee and other engines put upon 
them with whatever cannon could be got. But the 
old walls of Philippe-Auguste no longer contained 
Paris: it had overflowed on every side. Other 
walls had been built, which protected the university; 
and which, on the opposite side, extended from the 
church of Ave Maria to the gate of St. Denys, and 
thence to the Louvre. The island even was forti- j 
fied ; and seven hundred and fifty sentry-boxes 
placed on the ramparts. All these vast pr6para4 } 
tions were completed in throe years -f*. ^ i 

I cannot explain the revolution which is about , 
to follow, and the part which Paris played in it, j 
without explaining what Paris is. 

I The arms of Paris are a ship. Primitively, 
Paris is itself a ship, an island, whtcli floats be- 
tween the Seine and the Marne, already united, 
but not ci^founded J:. 

• “Shortly afterward, the king of France and all his 
household were removed from the palace of the Savoy to 
■Windsor castle, where he was permitted to hunt and hawk, 
and take what other divertloas be pleased tn the neighbour- 
hood," ftc. Id. ibid. 

/ To complete these fortiflcatlons It waa necessary to 
pull down many large and fine houses, both within and 
without the city. Charles V. had the fosses widened and 
deepened, and added fosses behind the walls, as well as walls 
flanked with towers. Ffilibien, Hist, de Paris, p. 636. 

J By the island of Lottylera, the two rivers are often dis- 
tinctly marked by the distent colour of their waters. 
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Qrganu; construction 
of the city. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARIS. 


Populousness of the university. 
Militia of Paris. 


On the south is the learned, on the north the 
commercial town*} in the centre, the City, the 
cathedral, the palace, — authority. * 

The beautiful harmony produced by a city thus 
floating between two different towns which grace- 
fully close it m, would alone make Paris unique, 
and rtp^ier it the most lovely of all cities, ancient 
and modern. Rome and London present nothing 
like it } they are cast on one side of their rivera 
alone +. Not only is the form of Paris beautiful, 
put it is truly organic. The city is the primitive 
rudiment, the individual germ, round which the 
jtwo universalities of commerce and science have 
I grouped themselve8* § ^the whole constituting the 
\true capital of human sociability. 

The ruling power, the City, was the island. But 
1 on the two banka were two asylums opened to in- 
I dependence. The University had its jurisdiction for 
I scholars j the Temple its jurisdiction for artisans 
When Guillaume de Champeaux, worsted by 
Abelard in the schools of N6tre Dame, took refuge 
in the abbey of St. Victor, the conquering logician , 
pursued him thither, and pitched his tent at St. 
Gdnevieve§. This war, this seceam to another 
Aventine, was the origin of the schools of the 
Mountain. Abelard, whose word sufficed to create 
j a city in the desert ||, was thus one of the founders 
I of our southern Paris. The eristick town had its 
’ birth in dispute. 

Westwards, it could not extend itself. On this 
side it hurtled against the immoveable wall of St. 
Germaiu-des-Prds. The old abbey, which had 
remembered the tovm in its infancy, and had at * 
first assisted it in its growth, was surrounded and 
besieged by it. But the abbey held out. Born of the 
Seine, this town extended itself on the other bank at 
least. There, were its markets, its slaughter-houses, 
its burial-place, — Innocents’ cemetery (ciraetiere 
des Innocens). But once hemmed in on this side 
between the Louvre and the Temple it bellied out, 

being prevented from stretching itself lengthwise, 
and acquired that paunch which fills the space 
between the ChAtelet and the gate St. Denys. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdictions, those of N6tre 
Dame and St. Germain, found rude adversaries in 
our kings. It is known that queen Blanche herself 
forced the prisons of the canons, in order to release 
their debtors **. The first royal provost (a.d. 1302), 
a Stephen, had also wished to force St. Germain’s } 
but for the purpose of taking out of it, to meet a 
pressing want of the king’s, Childebert’s valuable 
cross ff. These provosts would seem to have re- 
served their devotion for the king only. Another 
Stephen (Etienne Boileau), obtained St. Louis’s 
permission to hang a robber on a Good Friday. < 
Our fifth Charles’s provost was persecuted by the 
clergy, as being friendly to the Jews. 

The univerwty was often at war v^ith Notre 

* On tilts side, as early as Charles the Bald’s time, we 
meet with the fair of Landit, between St. Denys and La 
Chapelle. Pfilibien, p, Sf. 

t They have only a suburb on the other side, 

t Five centuries after the fall of the Templars, the pre- 
cinct of the Temple, greatly circumscribed it is true, still 
afforded the lesser tradesmen refuge against the rules of the 
corporations. 

§ FAltillen, p, H4, sqq. I See, above, p. 182. 

buparam J^pe Partsios. Phllippe-Auguste completed 
its ereowti about the year 1204. 

** p. S34. 


Dame and St. Germain-des-Prds. The monarch 
abetted it. He almost invariably sided with the 
scholars against the burgesses, and even « against 
his provost, who had. conamonly to make reparation 
for having done justice*. The king had need of 
the university, and was pleased to rely on this for- 
midable instrument, without entertaining a suspi- 
cion that it might turn against him. Philippe-le- 
Bel summoned to the Temple the masters of the 
university, in order to have read to them the charge 
against the Templars. Philippe-le-Long, for the 
support of his disputed succession, invited their 
presence on the occasion of his barons taking the 
oath which he required of them, and obtained their 
approbation. Thus the daughter of kings bears 
herself as judge of kings. Philippe de Valois makes 
her judge the pope ; and the pope who has so long 
supported the university against the bishop of 
Paris, is threatened by her with condemnation f. 
Soon the pride of the university will be swelled to 
the utmost by the occurrence of schism : it will 
choose between popes, govern Paris, and lord it 
over the king. 

The university constituted a people of itself. 
When the rector, at the head of the faculties of 
the nations, led the university to the fair of Landit, 
between St. Denys and La Chapelle, when he re- 
paired with the parchment-makers the uilfversity 
to sit in despotic judgment on the parchments for 
sale within the city liberties (la banlieue), the bur- 
gesses would remark with pride that the rector had 
reached the plain of St. Denys, whilst the tail of 
the procession was at the Mathurins-Saint- Jacques. 

But northern Paris was still more populous, as 
m&y be judged by two grand reviews which were 
(held in Paris in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in which the university, \/hich was com- 
posed of priests, scholars and foreigners, bore no 
part. In the first review (a.d. 1313), commanded 
by Philippe-le-Bel, in honour of his son-in-law, the 
king of England, the numbers present were esti- J 
mated at twenty thousand horsemen and thirty i 
thousand foot soldiers J. The English were thun- i 
deratruck. In 1383, the Parisians marched out i 
by way of Montmartre and ranged themselves in ! 
battle array, in order to welcome Charles VI. on ' 
his return from Flanders. They mustered in seve- 
ral divisions, one of crossbow-men, one of buckler- ’ 
men (paveschieiis), and another, armed with mal- ^ 
lets or maces, which alone consbted of twenty 
thousand men §. 

The population of Paris was not only very large, 
but very intelligent, and much superior to the 
France at large of that day. Not to dwell upon 
its connexion with so great a university } commerce, 
banking, and the Lombards, must have extended 
their ideas. The parliament, whither were brought 
appeals from all the courts of justice, baronial or 
others, in the kingdom, attracted a hmt of coun- 
sellors to Paris. The Chamber of Accounts, that 
great financial tribunal, the Empire of Galilee^ as it 
was termed {|, could not fail to attract numbers at 
this fiscal epoch. Burgesses filled the most im- 

• Ibid. p. 220. 

t Rayn. Annal. Eceles., ann. IS3I, par. 43. 

2 Chron. de St. Victor, p. 460. 

I Froissart, t. viii p. 377, ed. BOohon. See, further on, 
b, vti. c. 1. 

g An allusion to the street Of Oalilee, near which the 
Chamber was situated. 


tt Ibid, p, 132. 
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portant offices. Barbet, master of the mint under 
Philippe-Ie-Bel, and Poilvilab, king Jean’s trea- 
surer, were burgesses of Paris. The king made a 
show of confidence in the good city. Notwithstand- 
ing the revolt on account of the coinage in 1306, 
he himself summoned the townsmen to his royal 
garden, at the time of the prosecution of the 
Templars 

The ualmUt^-iiLiluaLja^^ population was, 
not the royal provost, a police ma^sfrate and 
almost always unpopular, but the provos t of the 
merchants, the natural president ofltKe^ldermen 
(^chevins) of Paris. In the deserted condition of 
the kingdom, after the battle of Poitiers, Paris tooki 
the initiative ; and, in Paris, the provost of thet 
merchants* ^ 

Four hu ndre d d^pufiAfl fronn-4l| e>-g ftQd cities, 

merchan ts, met and-jaonHtituted-tho.JStatea jaf.,lJje 
n ortiron the, J JZtkjal .a. .month .ftftex Jhe 

battle^ As the barons were mostly prisoners, they* 
could only appear there by proxy, and so with the! 
bishops. All the power rested with the deputies* 
from the towns, and especially with tho.se from 
Paris. In the memorable result of the meeting of 
these States, — the ordinance of the year 1357, — theJ 
revolutbnary spirit, and, at the same time, the* 
administrative^genius of the great commune, are 
striking. The clearness and unity of the views 
which characterize this act, are susceptible of no 
other explanation: France would have done nothing 
without Paris. 

The States, who at first assembled in the parlia- ’ 
raent-house, and then, at the Franciscan convent, 
nominated a committee of fifty deputies to inquire 
into the 'state of the kbgdora. They desired "to 
have further information as to what had become of 
the immense sums levied on the kingdom m time 
past, by tenths, maltoltes, subsidies, and minting 
of coin, and extortions of every kind, with which 
their folk had been vexed and harassed, and the 
soldiers ill-paid, and the kingdom badly guarded 
and defended, — but no one could render an account '*j 
ofitf.” 

All that was known was, that there had been 
monstrous prodigality, malversation, and shock to 
general credit. When the public distress was at 
its height, the kmg had given fifty thousand crowns 
to one of his knights J. Not one of the ro3'al offi- 
cers had clean hands. The committee gave the 
dauphin to understand that in full assembly they 
would demand of him to prosecute his officers, to 
set the kmg of Navarre at liberty, and to associate 
with himself thirty-six deputies of the States, 
twelve from each order, in the government of the ' 
kiimdom §. 

The dauphin, who was not king, could hardly 
place the kbgly power b the hands of the States 
on this fashion. He adjounied the sitting of the 
States, alleging letters tWt he had received from 
the king and emperor, and then recommended the 
deputies to return and consult their fellow-towns- 
men, whilst he would advise with his father S. 

• See, above, p. S19. 

f Froiss. iii. c. 372, p. 234, ed. Buchon. 

t Sbmondi, t x. p- 430. 

$ S4oouase, Prfef. p. 50, 51. 

II In dismieeiiig them to theh lespective province*, he 
relied, no doubt, on the innumerable division* that miwt 
arise among so many different interest#, on the jealousy felt 


j The States of the soutli, assembled at Toulouse, 

I close tq the seat of danger, were more tractable, 
and readily voted money and troops. The provin- 
cial States, those of Auvergne for instance, voted 
grants as well, but still reserving to themselves the 
right of checking the expenditure*. All this time 
the dauphin was at Metz, in order to receive his 
uncle, the emperor, Charles IV. ; a poor dauphin, 
and a poor emperor, who could do nothing the one 
for another. On her side, the queen had gone to 
Dijon to marry her little. duke of Burgundy, her 
son by her first marriage, to the little Margaret of 
Flandera ; an expensive journey, which had the 
distant advantage of approximating Flanders and 
France. What was to become of Paris, thusi 
abandoned, and without king, queen, or dauphin ?f 
The peasants, with their families, and scanty goods, 
crowded into it through every gate ; and, then, in 
long and mournful files, the monks and nuns of the 
environs. All these fugitives had fearful tales tq, 
tell of the scenes that were taking place in the 
country, where the barons, taken prisoners a| 
Poitiers, and released on parole, had hastened 
to raise their ransom-money, and ruined the peajf 
sail try on their domains. Toeo mpletn tlie gaiutral 
rilill.JI§!ue .the disbanded .soldiers^ .wjia. pillaged,. 
I'ayished, murdered ; and who had been known to 
put to" the torture those who had no longer any 
thing, in order to force them still to give f , Tliey 
were the tejcr(» of the country, Him the jaanuKs 
(chauffeurst) of .y^jEtBnxohUion. 

The States being again assembled on the 8th of 
February, 1357, Marcel and Robert le Coq, arch- 
bishop of Laon, laid before them a schedule of 
grievances, and it was resolved that each deputy 
should communicate the same to the province 
which sent him ; and this communication, which 
was made with exceeding rapidity for that age, espe- 
cially taking into account the scaHon of the year, 
occupied no longer than a month. The schedule 
was handed in to the dauphin on the 3d of March, 
by Robert le Coq, formerly a lawyer of Paris, and 
who, having filled the offices of councillor to Phi- 
lippe de Valois, and president of the parliament, 
had become bisliop-duke of Laon, and enjoyed the 
independence of the^great dignitaries of the church. 

Le Coq, at once the king’s man and the commons* 
ntan, mediated between the two, and was couuaeU 
lor to both parties. He was likened to the carpen- 
ter’s twyhill (besague), hi$-acuta, ir&kA ouU at both 
end9%. After he has spoken — the lord of Pequig- 
ny, on belmlf of the nobles, a lawyer of Bdville on 
behalf of the commons, and Marcel on behalf of 

by the noble* of the town*, and by the town* of Piu4»— 
whose influence had brought about the iMt revolution. 

• S^couise, Pref. p. 57. 

t Duce Normaaniae, qui Kegnum jure heereditario .... 
defendere ft, regere tenehatur, nulla remedia apponente, 
magna par* populi rusttcanl .... ad civitatem Parlsien- 
sem .... cum uxoribus et Uberis .... accurrere. .... 

Nec parcebatur in hoc Beligiosi* quibmeunque. Propter 
quod monachl et tnonlaies .... sorore* de Politiaco, de 
Longo Campo, &c, Contln. G. de Nang. p. 116.—“ Another 
band plundered the whole coxmtry between the Seine and 
the Loire, lo that no one durst travel hrom F^s to Ven- » 
ddme, Orl^'ans, or Montargls; and no one durst remain 
there, but all the inhaMtant* of the .ffat country fled to 
Paru or to Orl4an*." Froiss. ill. p. 284 — 286, ed. Buchon. 

X (A description of the*» ruffian* will be found in Vidocq’s 
Memoirs.) TaAvsnAroK. 

§ SecouRse, i. 111. 
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»82 REMONSTRANCE OF THE STATES. ‘^°”he“cro™.°' {fs57. j 

the bui’ge^ses of Paris, declared their concurrence 
in aUw had just said. ^ 

,» This remonstrance of the States was at once an 
^harangue and a sermon. They began with exhort- 
ling the dauphjn to fear God, to honour him and his 
Immisters, and to keep his commandments. He was 
Ito dismiss evil counsellors, and to transact nothing 
\through tie medAwm of the young y simpkt and igno- 
S^ant. He could not, he was told, possibly enter- 
tain any doubt as to the States expressing the 
sentiments of the people at large, since the depu- 
ties were nearly eight hundred in number, and had 
advised with the provinces which had sent them. 
As to what he had been told of the plot of the 
deputies to make away with his counsellors, it was, 
they assured him, a calumnious falsehood *. 
y They required him to take to assist him in the 
■ government of the kingdom, during the intervals of 
the sitting of the States, thirty-six deputies chosen 
by the States, twelve from each order ; and others 
were to be sent into the provinces with almost il- 
limitable powers, empowered to condemn without 
the formality of trial+, to borrow, to constrain, to 
decree, to pay, to chastise the king’s officers, to 
assemble provincial states, &c. 

The States voted an aid for the equipment of 
thirty thousand men-at-arms. But they made the 
idaupnin promise not to levy or expend the aid by his 
lown oJioerSf but by goody prudenty loyaly solvent tneUy 
^pointed by the three States t. A imw coinage was 
ko be issued, a/ier the pattern am models in the 
^ands of the provost of the merchants of Paris §. No 

1 change was to be made in the coin, without the* 
\consent of the States. 

Truces were not to be entered into or the arriere- 
1 ban called out, without their authorization. 

; Every man in France is to provide himself with 
arms. 

The nobles are not to quit the kingdom on any 
pretext. are to^auimepj^aU private wai;: In 

case of infringement of mis r^ulaBSnJ^tne autho- 
rities of the place, or, if need be, the good people 
of the country y do arrest suck peace-break^ .... and i 
compel them, by imprisonment and fines, to make 
ipiMAne^ and cease to carrv on war IL” Here are the 

* MS. 4e la BiblMMque Royale, fonds Dupuy, No. 646, 
and Brienne, No. 276. 

t “Sans figure de jugement.” Commission des trois 
lllus des lltats pour lea dioceses de Clermont et de St. 
Flour (Commission of the three deputies appointed by the 
States to the dioceses of Clermont and of St. Flour). March < 
3, 1356-57. Ordonn iv. p. 181. 

t “ They will swear on God’t holy gospels not to give or 
distribute the said money to our lord the king, or to ua, ort 

to any one, save to the soldiery And if any of our 

offieen seek to take, we will the said receivers to resist 
them ; and, if they have not force at hand, to call upon 
their neighbours of the good towns” (art. 2).<^-The aid is 
granted for a year only. The Sutes, whether summoned or 
not, are to assemble the Sunday next after Easter: on 
which day, the duke of Burgundy, the count of Flanders, 
and other nobles or deputies of the towns, who did not 
come to the States, are required to be present, with an Inti- 
mation that in cAse of absence, they will be held to what- 
ever ordinances shall be passed by those who attend (art. 5). 
Ord. Ul. p. 126-7. 

S “ A Tinatruction et aux patrons qui sont entre les mains 
du {Nt^vM des marchands de Paris.” 

1 “ €|ue a! aneun Adt le contraire, la justice du lieu, ou 
s’il est beseifi. ew doane# gem du jMifs, prennemt ttb yuer- 
rtew .... et les contraignent sans dftai par retenue de 

The right of prisage.is to cease. The collec- 
tors maybeTMiated, and the people assend^ against 
them by summons or by toUing the bell *. 

No more gifts out of the royal demesnes; and all 
such gifts from the days of Philipp^e-Bel to the 
present time are to be revoked. The^dauphin pro- 
Jbises to put a stop to all superfluous and voluptuous 
reutlay in his own expenses. He is to exact an 
noath from his officers that they will ask him for no 
Igrants, save in presence of the grand council. 

One office is to content one individual. The 
^number of officers of justice is to be reduced. Pro- 
ivostships and viscouutships are no longer to be 

1 farmed out. Provosts, &c. are not to be appointed 
[ to the districts in which they were born. 

No more commissions are to be issued for trials. 
Criminals are not to be allowed to make composi- 
tion, but ** full justice is to be done.” 

Although one of the principal framers of the or- 
Idinance, Le Cog, had been an advocate and presi- 
jdent of tfie parliament, it deals severely with ma- 
gistrates. They are prohibited from carrying on 
trade t, from entering into understandings with 
each other, and from encroaching on each others’ 
'jurisdiction. They are upbraided with thjiir idle- 
ness. In some cases their salaries are reduced. 

. These reforms are just; but the language in which 

1 they are couched is rude, and its tone bitter and 
' hostile. It is evident that the parliament refused 
Vo abet the States and the communes. 

The presidents, and other members of the parlia- 
ment, who sit on courts of inquiry, are to take only 
forty sous a-day. “ Many have been wont to take 
too large a salary, and to use four or five horses, 
whereas, had it been at their owrf expense, they 
would have been contented with two or three 

The gi-and council, the parliament, and the 
chamber of accounts are accused of negligence. 
Pecreesy which ought to have been pronounced twenty 
years agoy are still to pronounce %. The councillors 

1 assemble late, their dinners are long, their after- 
noons (apres-dinera) unprofitable'!^ The officei-s of 
the chamber of accounts are to swear on God’s 
holy gospels, that they will expedite the causes of 
the good people well, loyally, and in due order, 
without keeping them waiting (sans eux faire muser).” 
The grand council, the parliament, and chamber of 
accounts, are to meet sX mrt^fise H. Those mem- 

corps et exploitement de leurs biens, & faire paix, et k ces- 
ser de guerroyer.” 

• “ .... s’assembler contre eux par cri, ou par son 
de cloche.” — Only when the king, queen, or dauphin tra- 
vel, their maitret d’hdteta may, except in the towns, order 
the peace-officers of the district, to take tables, cushions, 
straw, and carriages for their use, paying for the same, and 
only for a day. Ordon. iii. 

t Defense aux conseillers et offlciers de Mre marchan- 
dise : — “ By their evil practices the price of provisions is 
often greatly raised ; and, what is worse, through their greed 
(gautesse) there are few who dare to price those provisions 
which they, or their factors for them, desire to buy.” Art. 31. 
Ibidem. 

t “Plusieurs ont epcoustum4 de prendre salaire trop 
excessif, et d'aller i quatre ou dnq chevaux, quoique s’ils 
alloient A leurs d^peus, il leur sufflroit bien d'aller A deux 
chevaux ou A trois.” 

S Ord. iii. 

8 This is not in the ordinance, but in the remonstrance 
referred to above ; in which it was also stated, “ That they 
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bers of the grand council also who shall not be pre- 
sent betimes in the morning (bien matin), shall lose 
their day’s salary. Notwithstanding their high office, 
these members are treated unceremoniously by the 
burgess legislators. 

This great ordinance of 13674 wbie^i tbp Hiinph in 


w as TOiroel j ed to sict , mucK more thaja i^ r e- 
ft ■ government. 


;t placed the Mmuuataakllaxfi4;iim^ 
the,SliaiMS a»d.fiubstiiuted.A -republic ior tlie mo- 
ua>£fihy. It gave the supreme authority to the] 
people, whilst there was as yet no people. To con-| 
struct a new government in the midst of such a 
war, was as singularly perilous an operation, as 
for an army to change its order of battle in the 
presence of an enemy. The odds were that France 
would perish in thus putting about *. 

Th^ ordinan ce destr oyed abuses. B ut it was on 

destroy to dissplye the staite,^ to di^rm 

Fraflce-- 

Did France really enjoy a political personality ; 
could one attribute one common will to it 1 All 
that can be 'affirmed is, that authority seemed to it 
wholly vested in the crown. It desired only partial 
reforms. In all probability the ordinance approved 
by the States was only the work of one commune, 
of on^ great ^d intelligent commune, which spoke 
in the name of the kingdom at large, but which would 
be abandoned by the kingdom in the hour of action. 

The dauphin’s noble counsellors, full of baroniaM 
contempt for the burgesses, and of provincial jeafl 
lousy of Paris, instigated their master to resistance^ 
It was March when he signed the ordinance pre- 
sented to the States; and, bv the 6th of A pri l , h e 
for bade payment of the aiduTa^""IKS!S^ 
voted. On tiie 8th, on the representations of the 
provost of the merchants, he revoked this prohibi- 
tion f . Thus the young prince fluctuated between 
two impulses, following the one to-day, the other 
the day after ; and both, perhaps, sincerely at the 
time. There, w as large roon u-for-deubfe atHhia 
ob§cms& ..crisis. All doubted ; none pmd. The 
dauphin was Ipft as well. 

nor daup hin, nor State s. 

WlihbursIfen^ST^xpiring as it were, and losing 
all self-conseiousiiess, the kingdom lay prone like a^ 
corpse. Gangrene had set in, the worms swarmed^ 
— worms, I mean brigands, English and Navarrese. 
In this general decay and corruption, the member 
of the poor body fell away from each other. Thi 
kingdom was talked of ; but there were no longe 
any States that could be truly termed genet^ 
there was nothing general ; no communicatioi 
and no roads to carry it on. The roads were cui 
throats ; the country, a battle-field, the coml 
raging in every direction, and no possibility of 
tinguishing friend from foe. 

In the midst of this dissolution of the kingdom, 
the commune remained living. But how could the 

who chose to govern being only two or three, great delays 
were incurred, and that suitors— knights, squires, and bur- 
gesees— were such sufBsrers from these delays, as to be 
obliged to sell their horses and depart without any answer, 
dissatisfied, &c,** MS. de ta Bibl. BoyaU, fends Dupuy, 
No. 646, and Brknne, No. 276. 

» (Que la France p^rirait dans ce revirement. The meta- 
phor is a nauflcal one.) TRAjiBi.AToa. 

t Chron. de S^t- Drays, t. 232, verso, col, 2, and f, 233. 


Charles the Bad 
in Paris, 


‘1 


commune live alone, unassisted by the suiTounding 
country? Paris, not knowing where to lay the | 
blame of her distress, accused the States. The 1 
dauphin, taking courage, declared that he would | 
govern, and would henceforward disiiense with a i 
guardian. The commissionerB of the States took i 
their leave. But he was only the more embar- 
rassed. He endeavoured to raise a little money by 
selling offices*; but the money did not come. 
He quitted Paris ; the country was in flames. 
There w'as no town in which he would not risk 
being carried off by bri^nds. He returned to hide ? 
himself in Paris, and throw himself into the hand! 
of the States, which he summoned to meet on thel 
7th of November +. 

During the night between the following 8th 
and 9th, a Picai'd, a friend of Marcel’s, -the lord 
of Pecquigny, rescued Charles* le-Mauvais from the| 
fortress in which he was imprisoned, by a sudden « 
and successful dash. Marcel, who saw the dau-^^ 
phin always surrounded by a threatening crowd of 
nobles, had need of a swoifl to oppose to these men 
of the sword, of a prince of the blood to oppose to 
the dauphin. hurgqgsgg,.. 

for prince. It 

seemed becoming, too, and chivalrous, when chi- 
valry had behaved so ill, for burgesses to take it 
on themselves to repair so great an act of injustice, 
and to redress the injury done by kings. The 
ptipulace, ever open to generous emotions, welcomed 
the prisoner svith tears of joy. The restoration of 
this bad, but unfortunate man, seemed to the people 
that of justice to herself. He came to Parua 
escorted by the commons of Amiens, and wa« 
received at St. Denys by a crowd of citizens wha 
had gone forth to meet him t. He stopped outside! 
the walls, at St. Germain-des-Pr^s.. The second 
day after his arrival, he preached to the people 
from a pulpit or toibune, I’eared against the abbey 
wall, and where the judges sat who presided at the 
judicial combats in the Pre-aux-Clercs — the limit 
of the two jurisdictions. The dauphin, whose permis- 
sion he had asked to enter the city, and who dared 
not refuse it, went to hear him ; in the hope, per- 
haps, that his presence would be a check on his 
tongue. But his harangue was all the bolder. He 
began in Latin, then digressed into the vulgar 
tongue §. He spoke to the admiration of all. He 
was, say contemporary writers, little, lively, and of 
a subtle #it. 

The text of bis harangue, taken, according to 
the usage of the time, m)m Scripture, afforded 
room for launching out into the pathetic ‘.‘Justus 
Dominus et dHexit jvstUiam ; nuitt eequitatem mltm 
^»1|, The king of Navarre, addressing with 
insidious gentleness the dauphin himself, took him 
to witness to the injuries he liad sustained. How 
wrong to mistrust him : was he not French both 
on fathdl’s and mother’s side ! Was be not nearer 
the crown than the king of England, who claimed 

* Ord. ill. p. 180. 

t S^cousse, Prfef. des Ord. lii. p. 70. 

I “ And even the duke of Normandy feasted him sump- 
tuously. But it behoved ; for the provoh of the menhaiits 
and those of his party, recommended him so to do." Frolss. 
lii. p. 290, ed. Buchon, 

^ Froissart, Hi. p. 291, ed. Buchon.~In Latino vald* 
pulchxo. Contin. G. de l^angis, p. 116. 

S ** The Lord is just, and a lover of justice ; his counte- 
nanee regaardeth equity." 
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it 1 AH his wish was to live and die in defence of 
file kingdom of France .... His harangue was 
so long, ihat tapper was orer in Paris when he 
topped *. But although the citizen liketh not to 
have his hours changed f , there was not the 1^ 
favour shown to the orator. All were eager to 
press money on him J. 

From Faris he repaired to Houen : where he 
descanted on his misfortunes with equal eloquence §. 
He took down from the gibbet the bodies of his 
friends, executed after the terrible dinner at 
Rouen 1|, and followed them to the cathedral, bells 
tolling, and with lights tapers. It was Innocents’ 
day (the 28th of December) ; and he spoke on the 
text, “The innocent, and the just held by me, 
because 1 clung to you, O Lord Tl.” 

The dauphin, too, preached at Paris**. He 
harangued at the hallfe, and Marcel at St. Jacques’. 
But the populace did not go with the first. The 
people loved not the mean appearance of the 
ipruice. Wise and sensible as he might be, ^ 

! of 

j The infatuation of Paris for the latter was 
strange. What did this popular prince require ? 
That the kingdom should be still further weakened, 
that whole provinces should be placed in his hands, 
and those the most vital to the monarchy — all 
Champagne, part of Normandy, the English fron- 
tier, the Limousin, and numerous places of strength 
and fortresses. To place our best provinces in 
such suspicious hands would have been to lose, 
by one dash of the pen, as much as had been lost 
by the battle of Poitiers. 

The Parisians imagined that if the king of 
I Navarre had his way, he would at once deliver 
I them from the bands of brigands who starved their 

* Chronique de St. Denys, foUo 238, verso, col. 2. 

f So says cardinal de Eetz. 

J Gaudens ad partes Rhotomag'enses accessit, donis taxnen 
ei pecuniis multia d civibus receptis. Contin. G. de Nan- 
gis, p. 117. 

§ Miserias suaa exposuit .... eleganter. Ibid. 

J The count d’Harcourt’s body had been removed long 
before. The other three bodies were buried by three lay- 
brothers of St. Magdalen’s, Rouen. These bodies were 
placed in separate coffins, and there was an empty one to 
answer for the count d'Harcourt’s— the latter was carried in 
a ladies’ car (char d dames). S^cousse, p. 165. 

f Campanis pulsatis .... sermone per i^um regem 
prlus facto, ubi assumpsit thema istud : “ Innocentes et 
recti adhasserunt mihi ” (Ps. xxiv. 21)? Ibid. 

•• His wish, he said, was to live and die with them. 
The soldiery he was raising, was for the defence of the 
kingdom against enemies who were rav^^ing it with im- 
punity, through the fault of those who had usurped the 
administration of affairs. He would already have driven 
them out of the kingdom, had he been entrusted with the 
care of the finance, but he had not touched a deicer or half 
a denier of all the money raised by the States.— Marcel, 
apprized of the effect produced by this discourse, assembled 
the people, in his turn, at St. Jacques de I’Hdpitel. The 
duke attended, but could not get a hearing. Consac, a 
partisan of the provost’s, spoke against ike oficere: there 
were, he said, so many weeds that the good seed could not 
spring Up. Jean de Saint-Onde, a lawyer, one of the te- 
ceivers-geaeral (un des g6n4raux des aides) declared that 
part of the money had been diverted from its proper desti- 
nation, and that several knights, whom he named, had 
received, by order of the duke of Normandy, from ^O.OCO to 
50,600 gold pieces — “As the register bore witness.” SO- 
flousse, Hlot. de Charles le Mauvais, p. 170. 


jtowR, a nd caUeA ihemfielYfia^ Navarrese . In reality, 
jthey were neither the king of Navarre’s subjects, 
/nor any one’s else. Had he wished to call in these 
plunderers, he would have been unable. 

Meanwhile, citizens,^ provosts, and university,! 
surrounded and besieged the dauphin. They called | 
on him to do justice to the poor king of Navarre, f 
A Jacobin, speaking in the name of the univeraty, 
declared to him that it was settled that the king of 
Navarre, having once put in all his demands, the 
dauphin should restore him his fortresses j that the 
town and the university would take the rest into 
consideration. A monk of St. Denys followed — 
“You have not said all, master,” he exclaimed. 

“ Say that whether it be my lord the duke, or the 
king of Navarre, who does not hold by our decision, 
we will declare against that one 

A negative was impossible, and the dauphin 
gave a gracious promise. He then instructed the 
commandants and captains to reply, that having 
received their charges from the king, they could 
not give them up on the dauphin’s orders. 

Living in a city indisposed to him, he had no 
jother means of raising money than by tampering 
with the coin (ordinances of the 22nd and 23rd of 
January, and 7th of February -f). The^ S^te s. 
wkichjifit.onjthe 11 th. of Febjua n^.. con fer red _ the 
title of :^ent oXllie MQftdQJRJiPQRjtemi +) no doubt 
in-order fo stamp with authority whatever ordi- 
nances they should pass in his name. Perhaps, 
too, the committee of thirty-six, chosen by the 
influence of Marcel, but presenting a majority of 
< nobles and ecclesiastics, desired to strengthen the 
dauphin against the citizens of Paris. 

The ill-will of the burgesses had been inflamed 
to the utmost by the following tragical occurrence. 
A money-changer, named Perrin ‘ Macd, having 
sold two horses to the dauphin, and being unable 
to procure payment, arrested in the street Neuve- 
Saint-Merry the treasurer, Jean Baillet. The 
latter refused to pay ; no doubt advancing in excuse 
the right of prisage. A dispute arose. Perrin 
slew Baillet, and sought refuge in the church of 
Saint- Jacques-la-Boucherie. The dauphin’s men, 
Robert de Clermont, marshal of France, Jean de 
Chilons, and Guillaume Staise, provost of Paris, 
hastened to the sjiot, forced the asylum, dragged 
Perrin to the ChAtelet, cut off his hand, and liaiiged 
him. The bishop loudly complained of this viola- 
tion of the right of sanctuaiy, had Perrin’s body 
delivered up, and gave it honourable burial in the 
church of St. Merry. Marcel was present ; whilst 
the dauphin followed Baillet to the grave § 

Cfi lliHion wa^ jpf^yqine nt- eneonr^ge tljie citi - 

fiisllt. ...Uf Marggijmade 

them wear blue and red hoods } these. juereZ^ 
9 ity:_colo.u]^ (1. He wrote to the good cities to beg 
them to mount these distinctive signs. Amiens 
and Laon did not fail him. Few of the other 
towns complied so far. 

• Chron. de St. Deny*, ii. folio 243. 
f Ord. Hi. p. 193, «eq. J Ibid. p. 212. 

i Matt. VHlanl, 1. viU. c. 29, p. 484. 

S “In the first week of January, those of Paris ordered 
them aU to wear hoods, one-half red, the other blue.” MS. 
Besides these hoods, the provost’s partizans wore silver 
clasps, of red and blue enamel, with the motto ‘ A ionne Jin’ 
(to a happy issue), in sign of agreement to live and die with 
the said provost against aU men. Lettres d’Aholition du 
10 Aofit, 1358. S^okisse, ibid. p. 163. 
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MeaawhUe, from the ravages committed in the 
country the peasantry crowded into Paris in such 
numbers as sensibly to diminish the supply of food i 
and raise ita price. The citizens, who had their 
little properties in the Isld of France, from which 
they drew their eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, and 4. 
thousand agreeabilities, found this source of com-*; 
forts fail ; and thought it exceedingly hard * Onf 
the 22ad of February, the dauphin issued a new 
ordinance for a fresh alteration of the coin. 

On the next day, the provost of the merchants 
mustered all the trades in arms at St. Eloi’s. About 
nine o’clock, this armed mob recognized in the , 
street one of the dauphin’s counsellors, advocate to j 
the parliament, master Regnault Dacy, who was I 
returning from th^^ palace to his own house, near/ 
Saint-Landry’s. They began running after him. 
He fled into a pastry-cook’s, and was there killed 
outright -before he had time to utter a cry. How- 
ever, the provost, followed by a crowd of red and 
blue hoods, entered the dauphin’s hotel, ascended 
to his very chamber, and sharply told him that he 
ought to put the affairs of the kingdom into order; 
that as, after all, this kingdom would be his, it was 
his business to secure it fi*om the bands which laid 
waste the country. The dauphin, whose usual 
advisftrs, the jparshals of Champagne and of Nor- 
mandy, were on either side of him, answered raor^ 
boldly than was his custom. “ I would cheerfully 
do so, had I the means ; but he who enjoys the 
taxes and proflts, ought to take upon himself th^ 
defence of the kingdom as wellf.” Some sharpy 
words passed, and the provost burst out. “My 
lord,” he said, “ be not surprised at what you ar^ 
about to witness ; the thing must be done.” ThenI 
turning to the men in red hoods, he said, “DA 
quickly what you are come for J.” On the worm 
they threw themselves on the marshal of Cham^ 
pagne, and slew him close to the dauphin’s bed! 
The marshal of Normandy they followed into 4 
closet, into which he had betaken himself, and puu 
to death as well. The dauphin considered hirnselfl 
lost ; the blood had spirt^ out upon his robe§.l 
All his officers had fled. “Save my life ! ” he cried ^ 
to the provost. Marcel told hin } |o fra r nothing. 
He changed hoo3s*wTth him/thus covering him 
with the city’s colours H, and all the day he wore 
boldly the dauphin’s hood. The people expected 
him at the Greve, and here he harangued them 
from a window, maintaining that those who had 
been put to death were traitors, and asking the 
people whether they would support him. Numbers 
cried out, that they avouched all he had done, and 
pledged themselves to him for life and for death. « 

Marcel returned to the palace with a crowd of 
armed men, whom he left in the court-yard. He 

* “ Grieved and marvelling hereat, because the evil was 
not remedied by the regent and the barons about hinii the 
provost of the merchants and the citizens often besought 

the dauphin Who gave them fair words, but ... . 

Nay, both then and afterwards, the barons appeared to 
delight in the increasing woes and afflictions of the people.", 
Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 116. 

t Froiss. iii- p. 388, ed. Buchon. 

i Tunc dirigens verba iUis sic capuciatis dixit : “ Eia, 
breviter facite hoc propter quod hue venistis,” Contin. Q 
de Nangis, p. 117, 

J Froiss. iii. p. 288, ed. Buchon. 

I “ They gave him a hood to wear, and covenanted that 
he would pardon the slaying of his three knights.” Ibid. 


found the dauphin, grief and terror qtruck. “ Dis- 
tress »ot yourself, my lord,” said the provcMSt to him ; 

“ that which has been done, has been done to avoid 
greater danger, and by the vM af pmpk And 
he besought him to give his approval to Ae 
whole. 

The dauphin had, perforce, to approve of the 
whole, in default of being able to do better. Ho 
found himself compelled also to give a gracious 
reception to the king of Navarre, who returned 
four days afterwards. Marcel and Leooq recon- 
ciled them, will ye, uiU ye, and made them dine 
together every day. 

This monarch’s return, only four days after the 
11 murder of the dauphin’s counsellors, gave but too 
clear a clue to the whole tragedy. He muld re- 
turn : Marcel liad made room for him by tlie 
death of his enemies, and had given him a feai'ful 
pledge which bound him to him for ever. It was 
evident that all was over between Marcel and the 
dauphin. The crime had probably been forced on ! 
the provost + by Charles-le-Mauvais, who was no 
stranger to murders. Marcel thus in liis power, 
it w'as for Charles to calculate what he would do 
with him, and whether it would be more to his 
interest to abet or to sell him. 

Marcel supposed that he had gained the king of ‘ 
Navarre for ever ; and he lost the States. That 
is to say, the law, which he had violated by a ; 
crime, was no longer with him. Those deputies 
of the nobility who still remained in Paris, quitted j 
it without waiting foi’ the closing of the session, i 
Several, even of the commissioners of the States, j 
associated with the dauphin in the goverament I 
during the intervals of the sessions, left their posts | 
and abandoned Marcel. Not discouraged, he ap- 
pointed burgesses of Paris to the vacant places J. 
Paris took upon herself the government of France : 
but France would not endure it. 

Picardy, which had entered so heartily into the 
release of the king of Navarre, took the lead in 
refusing to send up the produce of the taxes to 
Paris §. The States of Champagne met, and 
Marcel was unable to hinder the dauphin from 
attending. From this time, his doom was sealed. 
The royal authority only wanted a hold, to resume 
every thing. Marcel’s agents accompanied the 
dauphin, and, at first, he dared not say a word 
against what had taken place at Paris. But the 
nobles of Champagne did not fail to raise their 
voices. The count of Braine put the question to 
him, whether the marshals of Cliampagne and of 
Normandy liad deserved death. The dauphin re- 

{ )lied, that they had ever served him well and ; 
oyaliy. This scene was repeated at Compiegne 
{at the meeting of the States of the Yermandotii j)) ; 

* Cliro^que de Saint-Denys, ii. fol. 244. 
f ''Would it had never been done— and this the provost 
himself owned in my hearingrmni that of many other*." 
Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 1 16. 

I “ Now I tell you that the nobles of the kingdom of 
France, and the prelates of the Holy Church, began to tire 
of attending to the three estates, aad the provost of the 
merchants and some of the Paris burgesses to meet by 
themselves.*^ Froiss. HI. 0, 382, p. 287, ed- Buchon. Conf. 
Matt. Villaui, 1. vllL c. 38, p. 4»2. 

I S^cousse, i. p. I4&-1. 

It " Requiring him to put the principals in the busfueit 
to death, or if he could not .... manfully to attack the 
state, and so long called city of Paris (expugnaret vlrffiter 
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The free companies. 



The provtnci^ States side 
with the dauphin. 


to which city the dauphin, altogether reassured, 
took it on himself to transfer the meeting of the 
Sta.te8 of the Langue d’Oil, which had been sum- 
moned to assemble the 1st of May at Paris*. 
Few deputies* attended : however, as far as it 
went, it wits a manifestation of the kingdom against 
Paris. * 

The States did homage to the reforms of the 
great refonnthg ordinance, by adopting tlie greater 
number of its articles. The aid which they voted 
was to be collected by the respective deputies. 
Marcel was alarmed ||t this affectation of popu- 
larity ; and got the university to implore the dau- 
phin to spare the good city : but peace was no 
longer K poseible. The prince insisted on ten or 
twelve of the chief offenders being given up to 
him ; then, lowered his demands to five or six, 
pledging himself that he would not put them to 
death f. 

I Marcel would not trust to this. He at once 
Icompleted the walls of Paris, without gpariug the 
mouses of the monks which stood in the wayj. 
|He took possession of the tower of the Louvre, 
fund sent to Avignon to hire troops of hriganda §. 

The battle was about to begin between the 
nobles and the commons, and both parties were 
already eyeing each other, when a third arose 
which no one had dreamed of. The sufferings of 
Ithe peasant had exceeded endurance : all had 
Irained blows upon him, as on a brute that has 
! fallen down under its load. The brute, maddened, 
^recovered its legs, and bit. 

THE JACQUEBIE. 

In this chivalrous war, which the French and 
English barons waged on each other in ail cour- 
tesy 11, there was, as we have already observed, in 
reality but one enemy, but one victim of the cala- 


civitatem ettam diu dictam urbem Parisiensem) .... and 
to distress it by cutting off tts supplies*' Contin. G, de 
Nangis, p. 117. 

* SecouBse, Pr^f. Ord. ill. p. 79. 

t Non intendens eorum mortem. Contin. G. de K. 
p. 117. 

t Ibidem, p. 117, 118. On continuing these labours, the 
foundations of towers were met with, which were considered 
to have been the work of the Saracens. Here, according to 
ancient chronicles, there had formerly been a camp, named 
AUum-FoUum (rue JfiToale.ii’ettiHc— " High Leaf-street,"— 
rue Pierre S^rrasin — “ Peter Moor-street"). Ibid. 

§ Jean Donati left on the 8th of May, 1358, for Avignon, 
the bearer of 2000 gold agnuses from Marcel to Pierre 
Maloisel, whom Marcel instructed to buy brigands, and pur- 
chase arms.— Marcel, according to Froissart, maintidned in 
Paris a great number of men-at-arms, of Navarrese and 
English soldiers, archers and other companions. Secousse, 
p. 224-8. 

(The Bgnns, or mouton d'or, Was a coin on which was 
impressed the figure of a lamb, with this inscription, 
" Agnus Del, qui tolUt peocata mundi, miserere nobis" — 
'• Lamb of God, that taltes(^ )\way the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us." On the reverse was a cross, with these 
words, “Christus vincit, Ghrlstus regnat, Christus iraperat" 
—Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ commands. — From 
the Impression of the lamb, which the vulgar took for a 
sheep, the coin was commonly called wiotitlons, in Latin 
muttons.” See Ducange.) TaAHsi.aToa. 

g “ The knights and squires ransomed them with all 
pourtesy, hither for money, coursers, or hackneys ; or, it a 
poor gentleman had no mews, they would take his services 
for a quaifor of a year, or for two or three," Froissart, Hi. 
p, 333, ed. BucdKOi. 
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mitles of war — the peasaut. Before the war, he 
had been drained to equip the barons nq^gnifi- 
cently, to pay for those beautiful arms, those em- 
broidered escutcheons, those rich banners which 
were after all taken at* Crdcy aud Poitiers. And 
then, who paid the ransom ?— still the peasant. 

The prisoners, released on parole, came to their 
domains, and quickly raised the monstrous sums 
which they had promised, without any bargaining, 
on the field of battle. It did not take long to make 
an inventory of the peasant’s property — meagre 
cattle, wretched harness, plough, cart, and some 
iron tools. Household goods, he had none. He 
had no stock, save a small quantity of seed-com. 
These things taken aud sold, what remained for 
the lord to lay his hands upon-t-the poor devil’s 
body, his skin. Something more was tried to be 
squeezed out of him. The boor mu8C;36^ve some 
secret store in a hiding-place. To make him dis- 
cover it, they did not spare his cai-cass : his feet 
were warmed for him. At any rate, they had no 
mercy on the fire and iron. 

Few castles remain. Richelieu’s edicts and the 
destroyers of the Revolution did their work too 
well. Even still, however, as we pass under the 
walls of Taillebourg or of Tancarville, when in the 
heart of the Ardennes, in the defile of Montenrnet, 
we look up and see hanging over our heads the 
small, sinister easement which seems to eye our 
steps, our heart is conscious of a pang, and we feel 
a reflex of the sufferings of those who, for so many 
^ages, languished at the feet of those towers. No 
need to have read old histories to feel this. • The 
souls of our fathers still vibrate within us for for- 
gotten griefs, almost as the maimed feels the throb- 
bing of the limb which he has lost. ,, 

I When ruined by his lord, the peasant was not 
|yet done with. Such was the atrocious character 
^ of these wars of the English : \ifhilst they held the 
|kingdim..fiJLJia^ ta .ranaom^.tlieyl^n^^ it in 
Free companions sprang up in every direc- 
pon7‘ styled English or Navarrese. Griffith, a 
^ elshman, laid waste the whole country between 
xhe Seine and the Loire : Knolles, an Englishman, 
ravaged Normandy. The first sacked to his own 
^are Montargis, Etampes, Arpajon, MonthMry, 
in all more than fifteen cities or large burghs. In 
another direction, Audley, an Englishman^ or the 
Germans Albrecht aud Frmik Hennekiu, carried 
on the work of spoliation. Onte of these leaders of 
free companies, Amaud de Cervoles, sumamed 
the archpriest^ because, though a layman, he really 
owned an archpriesthoud, turned his back on the 
despoiled provinces, traversed the whole of France, 
^id pushed on to Provence, sackmg Salon and 
St. Maximin, by way of making Avignon fear her 
turn was next. The trembling pope invited the 
brigand, received him as if he were a son of 
France *, made him dine with him, and gave him 
forty thousand crowns, and absolution into the bar- 
gain. This did not prevent Cervolea, on quitting 
i Avignon, from pillamng Aix ; whence he proceeded 
'into Burgimdy, to do the same f . 

The leaders of these bands were not, as might 
be supposed, upstarts, mere men-at-arms, hut of 

• Froissart, h, i. c. 176, 

t PbUi]> the Bold, duke of Burfundy, called him his 
“gossip." Froissart styles him, “My lord." lv.c.495,p. 222, 
ed. Buehon. 
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noble birth, and often great barons. The king of 
Navarre’s brother went about plundering, just like 
the redt. In the passes which they sold to the 
merchants who supplied the towns, they expressly 
excepted military equipments, and other things 
considered the exclusive use of the nobles — 
" beaver hats, ostrich feathers, and sword blades 

The knights of the fourteenth century felt a very 
difierent call from that of the knights' of n)mance 
— their vocation was to crush the weak. The sire 
d’Aubrdcicourt robbed and killed at random to 
deserve wdl of his lady^ Isabelle de Juliers, niece of 
the king of England, « for he was young, and des- 
perately in love.” He made up his mind to be- 
come, at the least, count of Champagne f. The 
fallen condition of the monarchy awoke the most 
extravagant hopes in these plunderers. Their 
only thought was to take, by force or stratagem, 
some welbguarded castle. The governors of the 
strongholds conceived themselves freed from their 
oaths. No more king, no more faith. They sold 
or exchanged their fortresses and garrisons J. 

After so many years’ submission to their kings, 
the barons delighted in this life of misrule and 
adventure. They were like schoolboys on a holi- 
day, who go to play as if it were the business of 
life. J'heir historian, Froissart, is never tired of 
telling their umrvellous haps. His feelings go with 
these marauders, and he bounds with joy at their 
good fortune : — “ And the poor brigands were ever 
gaining §,” &c. No where does he seem to doubt 
of their honour and good faith ; nay, scarcely to 
have a doubt of their salvation [|. • 

So great was the alarm at Paris, that the citi- 
zens had vowed to our Lady a taper as long, it was 

* Froissart, iik c. 396, p. 834, ed. Buchon. 

+ Id. ibid. c. 411, p. 387. J Id. ibid. c. 418, p 399. 

§ “Poor rogues took advantage of such times, and rob- 
bed both towns and castles ; so that some of them, becoming 
rich, constituted themselves captains of bands of thieves: 
there were among them those worth forty thousand crowns. 
Their method was, to mark out particular towns or castles, 
a day or two's journey from each other ; they then collected 
twenty or thirty robbers, and, travelling through by-roads 
in the night-time, entered the town or castle they Iiad lived 
upon about day-break, and set one of the houses on fire. 
When the inhabitants perceived it, they thought it had been 
a body of forces sent to destroy them, and took to their heels 
as fast as they could. The town of Donzere was treated in 
this manner; and many other towns and castles were taken, 
and afterwards ransomed. Among other robbers in Lan- 
guedoc, one had marked out the strong castle of Cobourne 
in Limousin, which is situated in a very strong country. 
He set off in the night-time with thirty companions, took 
and destroyed it. He seized also the lord of Coboume, 
whom he imprisoned in his own castle, and put all hl|^ 
household to death. He kept him in prison until he ran- 
somed himself for twenty-four thousand crowns paid down. 
The robber kept possession of the castle and its dependen- 
cies, which be furnished with provisions, and thence made 
war upon all the country round about. The king of France, 
shortly afterwards, was desirous of having him near his 
person : he purchased the castle of him fbr twenty thou- 
sand crowns, appointed him his usher-at-arms, and heaped 
on him many other honours. The name of this robber was 
Bacon, and he was always mounted on handsome horses of 
a deep roan colour, or on large palfreys, apparelled like an 
earl, and very richly armed ; and this state he maintained 
as long as he lived.” Froissart, b. i, c. 147. 

I) “Croquart’s horse stimibled, and broke his master’s 
neck. I know not what became of his money, or who had 
his soul ; but I know that such was the end of Croquari.” 
Proiss. Ui. p. 483, ed. Buchon. 


said, as the city tower was high*. They kft off ^ 
ringing the church bells, except at curfew time, for 
fear tne sentinels on toe walls should suppcne the 
enemy was upon them. What must not the terror v 
have been in the country ! The peasants no longer I 
slept. They who lived on the hanks of the Loire! 
passed whole nights in the islands, or in boats! 
moored in the centre of the stream. In Picard;W 
the affrighted inhabitants dug hiding-places for 
themselves in the ground. Between Peronue anA 
the mouth of the Somme, thirty of those caves] 
might still be seen in the last century +, EnterJ 
them, and you understood the horror of those days,/ 
They wei*e long, ai'ched passage^ from seven to 
eight feet wide, with from twenty to thirty x^esses 
or rooms at the sides, and a well in the cenlre, for 
the sake of both air and water. Round the wella 
were large recesses for the cattle. The cai-e an^ 
solidity observable in the construction of these 
caves, prove them to have been the ordinary dweU- 
ing-places of the wretched population of that day. 
Here, families huddled together on the approach 
of the enemy ; and here the women and children 
wasted away for whole weeks and months, whilst 
the men timidly stole to the steeple to see if the 
men of war had left the country. 

But they did not always leave it soon enough foi 
the poor inhabitants to sow, or gather in the har- 
vest. In vain did they hide uiemselves undei 
ground. Famine reached them there. In the 
Brie and the Beauvoisis, above all, the whole land 
was left bare J. Every thing was spoiled, or de- 
stroyed. Provisions were to be had in the castles 
alone. The peasants^ maddened with hunger andj 
Bodsery, forced thciPj and cuUhe throats of thejbftrous. 1 

TTie latter never “dreamed of such a height ' 
of daring. How often had they laughed when 
seeking to arm these simple and docile ft)lk, and 
forcing them to the wars. 

in^mockery, Joflgjues Jioniomad.^ ( J ack Goodman) ; 
just as we call our conscripts, Jeanjean §. Who 

* Chroniques de Saint-Henys, 237, V“, col. 2. 

t These caves appear to have been dug at the time of the 
Norman invasions. They were probably enlarged from age 
to age. Part of the territory of Santerre, in which there 
were three of these caves, was called Territorium Smetee 
Liberations (The Territory of Holy Kefuge). Paper by the 
abbfi Leboeuf in the M6m. de I’Acad, des Inscrlpt. t. xxvU. 
p. 179. 

t “ The kingdom was so full of the Navarrese, they were 
masters of all the fiat countries, the rivers, and the princi- 
pal towns and cities. This caused such a scarcity of provi- 
sions in Prance, that a small cask of herrings was Mid for 
thirty golden crowns, and every thing else in proportion. 
Many of the poor died with hunger. This famine lasted 
more than four years.” Froissart, b. i. c. 190. 

The churchmen themselves were great sufferers : “ Num- 
bers of abbots, monks, and abbesses, reduced to poverty, 
were cotvelled to repair to Paris and. other places away 
ftom home. Then might you see those who had been accus- 
tomed to travel with a tiroop of well-mounted men-at arms, 
content themselves now with Single servant on footf and 
sparing diet.” Contin, 0. de Nmigis, il 122.— Want, and 
the insults of the marauders, often inspired the churehmen 
with extraordinary courage. On one occasion, we find the 
canon de Robesart bearing down three Navarrese on his 
first charge with bis lance. After this, he did wonders with 
his axe. The bishop of Noyon kept up a fierce war on these 
brigands. Proiss. ii. p. 338, ed. Buchon. Sicousse, i 
p. 340, 341. • 

I Contin. 0. de Nangis. The other etymologiea,giv«if are 
ridiculous. Bee Baloze, Pap. Aven. i 333, &c. 
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could tmv ill-treating men who handled arms so 
diams%! The barons had a saying—" Stroke the 
down, lie’ll pummel you; pummel hinf, he’ll 
strdte you.” 

I Jaogmf Bonhomm will pay oif his lord centuries , 
pf arreai's. His vengeance was that of the des- 
pairing. of the damned. God seemed to have 
sickened' him of this world. .... Not only did 
the peasants butcher their lords, but they tried to 
exterminate the families of their lords, murdering 
their heirs, and slaying their honour, by violating 
their ladies *. And then would these savages trick 
, out themselves and tbSir wives in rich habiliments, 

1 and bedeck themselves witli glittering, but bloody 
spoils. 

YetVero they not so savage as not to march 
with a kind of orderj^^ under banners, and led by a 
I captain chosen from among themselves, a crafty 
peasant, called Guillaume Calletf. "These bands 
consisted mostly of the meaner sort, with a few 
rich burgesses, and others J.” — ** When they were 

I asked,” says Froissart, "for what reason they 
acted so wickedly, they replied, they knew not, but 
they did so because they saw others do it ; and 
they thought by this means they should destroy all 
the nobles and gentlemen in the world §.” 

Therefore, the great and the noble all declared 
against them, without distinction of party. Charles- 
i)e-Mauvais flattered them, invited their principal 
lleaders tl ; and whilst pretending to treat with 
|them, put them to the sword. Their king, Jacques, 

I he crowned with an iron tripod, heated red-hot^. 

I He afterwards surjirised them near Montdidier, 
and slaughtered great numbers of them. The 
barons took heart, armed themselves, and began 
killing and burning throughout the country, right 
and left •*. 

The Jacquerie was a favourable diversion, draw- 
ing off attention from the war against Paris, and 
Marcel was interested in keeping it up. But it 
was a hideous alliance to seek support from wild 
beasts. The commons hesitated. Senlis and 
Meaux welcomed them. Amiens sent them a few 

* Qaierentes nobilea et eorum maneria oum uxorlbus et 

liberis exfitiipare Dominas nobUes suas vili Ubidine 

apprlmebant. Cont. G. de Nangia, 119. 

t Or Caillet, in the Chroniquea de France ; Karle, In the 
Continuator of Nangis; Jacques Bonhomme, according both 
to Froisaart and the anonj'mous writer of the first Life ol 
Innocent VL— *‘Et I’^lurent le pire dea raauvais, etceroi 
on appeloit Jacquea Bonhomme.” (And they elected the 
worat of the wicked, and called this king Jaclc Goodman.) 
Froisa. iii. p. 294, ed. Buchon. 
t Chron. de St. Denya, ii. fol. 249. 

I Froiasart, b. i. c. 183. 

II Blanditiia advocavit (invited them with flattering words). 
Contln. G. de Nangis. p. 119. 

4! Vita Priraa Innoc. VI. ap. Baluze, Pap. Aven. i. 834. 

** Chateaubriand, Etudes Hiatoriques, edit. C631, t. iv. 
p. 170. '* The complaints In Latin which were sung on the 
miseries of this period ari*. ..still extant. This stanza, too, 
has been preserved 

' Jacques Bonhomme, 

Cesaez, cessez, gemii d'armes et pistons, 

De pilkr et manger le Bonhomme, 

Oui de iongtempa, Jacques Bonhomme, 

Se nomme. 

(Jack Goodman-^'Cease, cease, men-at-arms and footmen, 
plundering and eating up the good man, who has long been 
called Jack GoodmMi ) 

la this*8tanata of any antiquity f Fur the complaints in 
I.alin, See M4ia! crflectten Petitot, t. v. p, 18i. 


I men ; who were soon recalled*. Marcel, who had 
taken advantage of their rising up to dismantle 
feeveral fortresses round, Paris, ventured to send 
ithem assistance to take the Marchd de Meaux. 
/He sent them, first, five hundred men under the 
/provost of the mint ; and, then, a reinforcement of 
® three hundred under a grocer of Paris. 

The duchess of Orleans, the duchess of Nor- 
mandy, and numbers of noble dames, demoiselles, 
and children, had taken refuge in the Marchd de 
Meaux, which is surrounded by the Marne, and 
from which they saw and heard the " Jacks,” who 
filled the town. They were half dead with fear ; 
momentarily apprehending outrage and murder. 
Happily, unexpected succour was at hand. The 
count of Foix and the captal of Buch f (the latter 
served with the English) were on their return from 
the crusade in Prussia, with a body of knights. 
Learning at Chalons the danger of these ladies, 
they put spurs to their horses, and entering the 
Marche (market-place), " having opened the gate, 
they posted themselves in front of these clowns, 
dirty, little, and badly armed, and fell upon them 
with their ^nces and their swords. Those who 
were foremost, feeling the weight of their blows, 
turned about so fast in their fright {)ihdmr\ they 
fell one over the other. The meu-at-amis then 
rushed out of the barriers, drovtf’ them before 
them, striking them down like beasts, and clearing 
the town of them ; for they kept neithex’ regularity 
nor order, slaying so many that they were tired. 
They flung them in great heaps into the river. In 
♦short, they killed upwards of seven thousand. . . . 
On their return, they set fire to the disorderly 
town of Meaux ^ . . . .” 

In all directions the nobles massacred the pea- 
santry, without inquiring whether not they had 
taken any share in the Jacquerie. " And,” says a 
contemporary, “they wrought so much harm to 
the country, that there was no need of the English 
coming to destroy the kingdom. They never could 
have done the mischief which the barons did 

They endeavoured to treat Senlis as they had 
done Meaux. Having got its gates opened, by 
giving out that they came from the regent, they 
raised shouts of " The town is taken-*-the town is 
won ! ” But they found the burgesses under arms, 
and, with them other nobles who had come to 
-defend the town. Waggons were rolled down the 
steep high-street, which threw them into disorder, 
and boiling water rained upon them from the 
windows, " Some fled to Meaux to bear the news 
of their defeat, and got laughed at ; the rest, who 

q * Chronicle, published hj Sauvage in his edition of Frois- 
sart, p. 196-7. 

t (“ The title of captal,” says Mr. Johnes in his transla- 
tion of Froissart, "had anciently been affected by some of 
the most illustrious lords of Aquitaine. It that it 

was originally equivalent to the title of count, and marked 
even a superiority, as the word capitalis announces princi- 
pal chief. This dignity, at first personal, as well as all the 
others, became, in length of time, attached to particular 
families, and to the estates, of which they were possessed. 
In the time of the first dUke of Aquitaine, there were several 
captals; but this title, perhaps by neiflect, was replaced by 
others, so that, towards the fourteenth century, there were 
no more than two captals acknowledged, that of Bueh and 
that of France. — Bee Ducange, at Che word Capitalis.”) 
Tran sna TOR. 

t Froissart, b. 1. c. 184. 

S Contln. G. de Nangis, p. 119 
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remained in the high-street, will do no more harm 
to the people of Senlia 

It ft*wonderful that in the midst of this devas- 
tation of the country, Paris should not have perished 
of famine ; and the fact reflects high credit on the 
ability of the provost of the merchants. But he 
could not keep this large, omnivorous city supplied 
without the good-will of the country ; and hence 
the seeming inconsistency of his conduct. He 
allied himself with the “Jacks,” and then, with 
the king of Navarre, the destroyer of the “ Jacks.” 
This prince’s cavalry was indispensable to him, to 
enable him to keep open some of the roads, whilst 
the . dauphin kept possession of the river. At his 
instigation, the title of captain of Paris was con- 
ferred on Charles (15th of June) ; who, however, 
was no longer a free agent. He was deserted by 
many of his gentlemen, who would not assist the 
mob against the higher orders, and the citizens 
themselves turned against him, hating him for his 
carnage of the “ Jacks,” and suspecting that they 
had no greattfriend in him. 

Meanwhile, p royisiona rose i n prie g, The dau- 
phin, with three thousand fances, was at Charen- 
ton, and intercepted all supplies by the Seine and 
the Marne. The burgesses called on the king ofi 
Navajre to defend them, to sally forth, to do somey 
thing. Fortl^he went ; but it was to betray tliem. 
The two princes had a long and secret interview j 
and parted good friends. Venturing to return to 
Paris, Charles’s most determined partizans and 
Marcel joined in depriving him of his title of 
captain of the city. He was loud in his complaints P 
the Navarrese and the citizens quarrelled ; and 
some fell on both sides. 

The dauphin 

had possessioti of the upper Seine, Charenton, and 
St, Maur ; the king of Navarre occupied the lower 
Seine and St. Denys. They scoured the country, 
and all supply was cut off. Paris was at the last 
gasp. Charles, who knew this, allowed both par- 
ties to try to buy him. The dauphiness, and num- 
bers of ffood people (beaucoup de bonnes gens), that 
is to say, of lords and of bishops, mediated, and 
went to and fro between the dauphin and the 
king. Th ey offered .thpu- 1 

san d florins PariaLaaL<i.MaWPl +• The I 

treaty wa^ already signed, and a mass ordered to 
be said, at which the two princes were to partake 
of the same host ; but the king of Navarre excused 
himself, on pretext of not having fasted J. 

The dauphin px^omised ; Marcel gave him money. 
He sent Charles two loads of silver every week, to 
pay his troops. He had no hope but^ in him. He ; 
visited him at St. Denys, conjured him to remem# j 
her that it was the Pariaiana who had released i 
i him from prison, and who, too, had put his enemies 
I out of thp way. The king of Navarre gave him 
I fair words, and exhorted lilra, “ to provide himself 
j with plenty of gold and silver, and send it boldly 
St. Denys—he would give a good account of it §.” 

I This king of the brigand, could not, and, no 
i doubt, would not hinder them from pillaging. The 
' burgesses saw their money take its departure to 
j the plunderers, but that provisions came in none 

I • ^ui vero mortui remsDsemntf genti Shvaitectenei am- 
I plius non nocebmit. Idem, ibid, 

f Froisa. iii. p. 306, ed. Bachon, 

I t S^cousae, i. p. 276. 
j f Proiaa. iii. p. 309, ed. Buchon. 


the more plentifully. The provost was ever ^ing 
over to St. Denys, ever negotiating. Suspicion 
awokd of the sums raised by Marcel ; did he not 
keep a good share I Satires were already rife on 
the salaries which the commissioners of the States 
had liberally allotted themselves *. 

Most of the Navarrese, English, and other mer- 
cenaries had followed Charles to St, Denys, Some 
had stopped. at Paris, to get rid of their money. 
The citizens were ill inclined to them. Seulfles 
took place, and more than sixty were killed. Mar- 
cel, who dreaded nothing so much as a rupture 
w'ith the king of Navarre, saved the rest by throw- 
ing them into prison ; and, that same evening, sent 
them back to St. Denys f. The burgesses never 
forgave him this. 

Meanwhile, the Navarrese foraged up to the 
very gates ; so tluit the citizens were afraid to 
stir out of the town. The Parisians began to chafe, 
and told the provost plainly, that they would chas- 
tise those brigands. He was obliged to give way, 
and allow them to sally forth in •search of the 
j NavaiTese. Having rode about the whole day in 
the direction of St. Cloud, they were returning 
' exceedingly wearied (this was the 22nd of July), 

! trailing their swords, and with their basnets offj, 
full of complaints at having encountered no one, 
when, on a turn of the road, four hundred men 
spring up, and fall upon them. They fled as fast 
as their legs could carry them, but, before rtsaching 
the gates, seven hundred of them lost their Uvm;^^ 
and more were slain 'the next day wheii the citi- 
zens went to look after the dead bodies. This 
mishap completed their discontent with Marcel, 

It was his fault, they said; he had got into the 
city before them, he had not supported them j 
perhaps it was he who had given the enemy warn- 

” The provost was a lost man. His only resource | 
was to hand over himself, and Paris, and the king- ? 
doro, if he could, to the king of Navarre. Charles- v 
le-Mauvais touched the very summit of his ambi- 
tion §. The gravest of the contemporary histo- 
rians, an eye-witness of the whole of this revolution, 
and, moreover, favourable to Marcel, confesses that 
he had promised the king of Navarre the keys of 
Paris, to enable him to seize the city, and put to 
death all who were opposed to him. Their doors 
were even marked before-hand |). - x » 

It was on the night between the Slst of July 
and the Ist of August, that Etienne Marcel under- i 
took to betray the city which he had put in a state j 
of defence, the walls which he had built. Up to ' 
this time, he appears always to have consulted the 
aldermen, and even with regard to the murder of 
the two marshals. But, now, he saw the rest were 
bent on saving themselves by his ruin. The aider- 
man on^whom he most relied, who was the most 
deeply pledged to him, his gossip, Jean Maillart, had 
picked a quarrel with him that very day. Mail- 

• Ordonn. ill. p. 522. See, also, VillauL 

t Chroniques de France, c. 88. 

t “ They came back tn crowds quite Iktigned ; some car- 
ried their helmets in their hands, others slung them round 
their necks; some dragged their swords after them on the 
ground, while others hung them on their shoulders.” 
Froissart, b. I c. 186. * 

I Ad hoc totis virlbus ialxeUd»at. Contin. G. de Nanglf, 

p. 120. 

S Quorum ostia signata mperiret- Id. ibid. 
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Iftri li&d come to an understanding with the 
leaders of the daaphin*s party, Pepin des Essarts 
and Jean d© Chamy, and all three, with theii* men, 
stationed themselves at the bastille St. Denys, 
which Marcel was about to deliver up. “ They all 
came properly armed, a little before midnight .... 
and found the provost of the merchants with the 
keys of the gate in his hand. Upon this, John 
Maillart mid to him, calling him by his name ; 
Stephen, what do you here at this time of night U 
The provost replied, ‘ John, why do you ask it ? I 
am here to take care of, and to guard the city, of 
which I have the government.’ * By God,’ an- 
swered John, ‘ things shall not go on so : you are 
not here at this hour for any good, which I will 
now show you,’ addresisng himself to those near 
him ; ‘for see how he has got the keys of the gate 
in his hand, to betray the city.’ . The provost said, 
‘John, you lie.* John replied, ‘ it is you, traitor, 
who lie ;* and, rushing on him, cried to his people, 

‘ Kill them, kill them : now strike home, for they 
are all traitors.* There was a very great bustle ; 
and the provost would gladly have escaped, but 
John struck him such a blow with liis axe on the 
jhead, that he felled him to the ground, although 
he was his comrade, and never left him until he 
ihad killed him. Six others, who were present, 
were also killed : the remainder were carried to 
/prison *.** 

According to a more probable account, it was 
,not Maillart, but Jean de Charny who struck the 
first blow f. 

The murderers at once put themselves in mo- 
tion, giving the alarm and awakening the people. 
In the morning, all the citizens flocked to the 
market-place, where Maillart harangued them. 
He told them how, that night, the city was to have 
been sacked {courue) and destroyed, had not God 
been pleased to aw^en him and his friends, and 
reveal the treacherous plot to them. The crowd 
learned with emotion the peril it had been in, 
without knowing it, and all joined bauds in thanks 
to God. 

Such was the first feelings. Let it not, how- 
ever, be believed that the people were ungrateful 
to him who had done so much for them. Marcel’s 
party, which counted many able and eloquent 
men J, survived its chief ; and some months after- 
wards a conspiracy was entered into to avenge 
him§. The dauphin ordered all the provost’s 
moveables, which had not been given away or lost 
ill the confusion following his death, to be restored 
to his widow |1. 

This man’s career was short and terrible ; 
cruelly intersected with good and evil. In 1366 
he BAvm Paris, and puts it in a state of defence. 
In concert with Robert le Coq, be dictates to the 
dauphin the famous ordinance of 1357 ; and such 
a reform of the kingdom by the influefioe of a 
commune, can only be accomplished by violent 
means. Marcel is phluged, deeper and deeper, 
into a multitude of irregular and fatal acts. He 
takes Charles-le-Mauvais out of prison, in order to 
oppose him to the dauphin, but finds that be has 

♦ Froissart, b. i. c. 187. 

f See note by Mr. Johnes, ibid. 

^ t Muitoin solemnes, et etoquentea quam plurimtun, et 
dooti ContiUi Cl. de Naiigis, p. 120 . 

t Tr^sor dds Chartes, reg. »0, p. 382. SWcousse, i. 403. 

B S^usati t. 304. 


given the bandits a leader. He lays band on the 
dauphin, and slays bis counsellois, the king of 
Navarre’s enemies. . ^ ' 

Deserted by the States, he kills the States by 
fashioning them according to his will ; by creating 
deputies ; by replacing the deputies of me nobles 
by Paris burgesses, Paris could not yet lead 
France after it. Marcel had not the resources of 
the Reign of Terror : he could neither besiege 
Lyons, nor guillotine the Gironde. By the neces- 
sity of keeping Paris supplied with provisions, he 
was rendered dependent on the country. Hence 
his alliance with the “ Jacks and, on their down- 
fall, with the king of Navarre, to whom, having 
first given himself to him by a crime, he next en- 
deavoured to give the tlirone : in which attempt 
he failed, as he deserved. 

The classical doctrine of the Salus populi — of the 
right to kill tyrants, had been maintained at the 
beginning of the century by the king against the 
pope *. Half a century has scarcely passed, and 
Marcel turns it against the crown and the servants 
of the crown. Yain and brutal empiricism -which 
knows no other than heroic remedies, and thinks to 

cure every thing by shedding blood Were 

the remedy efficacious, yet woe to him who has 
recourse to it. The good of the majority the 
safdy. of live people^ is no excuse. CoiJ»d you consult 
the people, they would exclaim with that divine 
instinct which is present in the multitude, “ Perish 
the people, rather than Immanity and justice ! ” — 
I know not whether blood is a fertilizing dew ; 
&ut, though the tree watered with blood should 
grow stronger and more beautiful, and spread its 
branches far and wide, though it should hide the 
world with them, it will not hide murder 

This bloody stain which sullies the memory of 
Etienne Marcel, must not make us forget that our 
old charter was partly his work. His doom met 
him as the friend of the Navarrese, whose success 
would have dismembered France — as the repre- 
sentative of Paris in opposition to the kingdom, as 
the last embodiment of nairow, communal patriot- 
ism — as such, he is dead ; but, in the ordinance of 
1357 , he lives and will live for ever. 

This ordinance is the first political act of France, 
as the Jacquerie is the first outburet of the pea- 
santry. Our kings carried out almost all the 
reforms indicated in the ordinance : the Jacquerie, 
commenced against the nobles, was continued 
against the English. By degrees, nationality and 
a military spirit were avmkeued. The first mani- 
festaticm given of this spirit occurs, perhaps, in a 
circumstance narrated by the coiitinuator of Nan- 
fjis, as happening in the year 1359. This grave 
witness of passing events, who notes from (Siy to 
vday rU that he sees and hears, forgets his ordinary 
pryness as he narrates at length one of those 
pncounters in which the peasantry, left to them- 
jselves, began to pluck up courage against the 
jEnglish. He dwells on it complacently — “be- 
cause,” he naively remarks, “ the thing happened 
near my own country, and was bravely performed 
by the peasants, by Jacques Bowhomme f.” 

“ There is a tolerably strong place in the little 
village near Compii^gne, which holds of tiie monas- 

• See, above, p. 325. 

t Per rusticos, »eu laeqwt Bon Bbmme, strenue expedi- 
tum. Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 123, tel. 2. 
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tery of Saint-Comeille. The inhabitants, seeing bUUC7 fJJ XJX3 XXXCUIUi AUU «iM17 W0UIU9 VW a 

that they would be in danger should the English ^Several English of noble birth were made prison- 
seize this fortress, with ^he regenPs and the abbot’s Wrs, ^ho would have given good ransoms, had 

1..J u — they held them to ransom 09 the woWfsrfof; but 

jthey were put to death, that they might do no 
more mischief. This time, Le Grand, heated by 
this work (cette besogne), drank freely of cold 
water, and was attacked by a fever. He went off 
to his own village, gained his cot, and took to his' 
bed, not, however, without keeping by his side hitf 
i rpp axe :^. which an ordinary mortal could iwjrdiy 
^t. The English, hearing that be was ill, one day, 
amt a dozen men to kill him. His wife, seeing j 
them coming, began to cry out, ‘ Oh ! my poor Le ‘ 
Grand, here are the English, what shall we do ! ^ 
.... Instantly, forgetting his sickness, he springa| 
up, seizes his axe, and sallies out into the smdl 
yard — ^ Ah ! brigands, you think to take me in j 
bed J you have not caught me yet§.’ .... Then,' 
placing his back against a wall, he slays five off 
hand ; the rest take to their heels. Grand re- 
turns to his bed ; but he was heated, and again drank^ 
cold water. His fever returned more violently thaif 
before, and, in a few days, after receiving the sacra^ 
ments of the church, he departed this life, and was 
buried in the village churchyard. He was wept by*, 
all his comrades, by the whole district ; for, had he 
lived, the English would never have come tliere |j.’^ 
It is impossible not to be touched by this simple 
narrative. These peasants, who only undertake to 
defend themselves by permission of their superjgg||^ 
this strong and humble man, this good gi^t, who 
yields cheerful obedience, like the St. Cnristopber 
of the legend— in all this, we see a fine image of 
the people. They are evidently simple and brute- 
like still, impetuous, blind, hali-man, half-buU. . . . 
They neither know how to keep their own doors, 
nor to keep themselves from their appetites. When 
they have thrashed the enemy, like com in a bam, 
when they have wrought a good day’s work with 
their axe, and got heated with their work, worthy 
workmen as they are, they quaff cold water, take to 

1 1 Tfafianna • iilOAinlinArl hv the 


time by Le Grand, and outside of the walls too*. 


permission, occupi|?d it, collected arms and pro- 
visions, and were joined by others, who sought its 
shelter, from the neighbouring villages. They all 
pledged themselves to their captain, to defend 
the post until death. This captain, whom they 
had chosen with the regent’s consent from among 
themselves, was a tall, fine man *, named Guil- 
laume-aux-Allouettes f-. He had with him another 
peasant, of incredible bodily strength, enormously 
huge and tall, vigorous and full of daring, but, 
notwithstanding his vast size, having a mean and 
humble opinion of himself. His name wa^ Le 
Gra nd F errd The captain kept him hear his 
p^feonpWl^drin as U were, to give him head at the 
fitting time §. Into this place, then, two hundred 
labourers, or handicraftsmen ||, had thrown them- 
selves. The English, who were encamped at Creib j 
thought little of them, and soon began to say — \ 

‘ Let us drive out these clowns *, it is a strong * 
place, and we ought to occupy it.* They made 
their approach unperceived, and, finding the gates 
open, entered boldly. Those within are astonished 
when they look out of the windows, to see these 
armed men there. The captain is soon surrounded, 
and mortallji wounded. Then Le Grand Ferrtf 
and the rest say, ‘ Let us go down ; let us sell oui% 
lives dearly ; we can expect no mercy.’ So thejo 
go down, sally out by several doors, and begin/ 
striking at the English as if they were threshing 
their wheat on the threshing-floor Up wen8 
their arms, then down — and each blow was mortal^ 
Le Grand, seeing his master and cap.tain ** lying 
mortally wounded, heaved a deep groan, then threw 
himself between the English and his comrades, 
whom he equally overtopped by the head ^d 
shoulders, handling a heavy axe, and redoubling 
stroke upon stroke with such effect that the place^ 
was soon clear— not a blow fell without nving, 
helm or beating down arm. Hereupon the Englisa 
take to flight, and many leap into tlie fosse and arej 
drowned. Le Grand slays their standard-bearer, i 
and tells one of his comrades to beat the English 
banner to the fosse. On his pointing out that there 
was still a crowd of enemies between them and 
the fosse, * Follow me, then,’ exclaimed Le Grand, 
and he went straight forward, smiting with his axe 
right and left, until he flung the banner into the 
water. .... He killed on this day more than 

forty men ft A.s for the captain, Guillaume- : 

aux-Allouettes, he died of his wounds, and they ; 
buried him with many tears, for he was good mA 
wise The English were defeated anotncf 

♦ Petita licentia a domino regente, et etiam ab abbate 
monasterii. Id. ibid. 

+ Ununv magnum elegantem nomine Guillelmum dictam 
Alaudis. Id. ibid. . . 

t Et juxta ejua corporis magnitudinem, nabeoat in se 
humilitatem et repuUtionis intrinsecae parvitatem ; nomine 
Magnus Ferratas. Id. ibid. , 

§ Secum habuit .... quasi ad frenum aauin. Id. ibid. 

1} Vitam suam bumilem sustentantes. Id. ibid. 

f Super Anglicos ita se habebant ac si blada in horrew 
more Buo soUto flageUassent. Id. lbi«E 

•• Maglstrumetcapitaneum. .Id. ibid. „ 

tf Ultra qnadraginta viros prostravit et ocddlt. Id. ibid. 

^ tl Rentes multum, quia siqiiais fuerat et benignut. Id. 
ibid. 


their bed, and die. Patience j disciplined by 
rude education of the wars, and the rod of the 
English, the brute will become man. Gmped 
closer hourly, held as if in a vice, they will «hp 
away, will cease to be themselves, will be tram- 
figured. Jacques will become Jeanne ; Jeanne, 
the virgin — the Pucelle. ^ 

The common expression — a pood Frmmimn, 
dates from the epocn of the ** Jacks” and of Mar- 
cel If It will not be long befora the Pucelle willt 
exclaim, 

FeeiuskiiMM-** , . . 

A saying like this is enough to mark in his- 
tory the true beginning of France. Henceforward, u/ 
we are Frenchmen. They are Frenchmen, these ^ 


them in history glowom 
hood, or the Jacket of J*^uee, yon must not fiwl 

< Exlerunt ad prmlium. Id. ibid. 

t Sicut nbbOeB viri fiMdunt. Id. ibid. 

t Non tamen >bie bsebta Kbrtea. Id. fbtd. 

I Veniens Incurtiunculia. .... Olatfonci .... adbuc 
me DCS bsbetta. Id. ibid. 

y Migrsrit do awculc . 4 . . Ctnamdiu vtxfstet, »d mmm 
illrim Anglirimwi veniiMent, Id. ibid. 

5 Volo OTM kemus Contin. G. de Nangte, p. laX 

col. 1, aano I5d9. 
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to own tliem. For purt) I will trace these 
humble ones, in the mkist of the rencounters of 
barons and good strokes of the lance, in whi&h the 
heedless Froi^art delights ; will follow them in 
this grand mellay, under the spur of the gentle- 
mayn, under the belly of his horse. Sullied, dis- 
figured as they may be, I will bring them forward 
into the full light of justice and of history, in order 
that I may be able to say to this ancient people of 
the fourteenth century, “ You are my father and 
my mother. You have conceived me in tears. 
You have sweated sweat' and blood to make me a 
France. Blest be yob in your tomb. God keep 
me from ever denying you ! ” 

When the dauphin re-entered Paris, leaning on 
the murdered, he was received with the shouts and 
acclamations usual on such occasions. They who 
in the morning had taken up arms for Marcel, hid 
their red hoods, and shouted louder than the 
rest *. ^ 

With all Inis olaxnour, however, few had confi- 
dence in the dauphin. His long lanky figure, pale 
com^exion, and lengthened countenance (visage 
longuet f ), had never taken with the people. They 
looked for neither great good nor great harm at 
his hands : however, prosecutions were instituted 
in his name against some of Marcel’s party. For 
his own part, he neither loved nor hated any one. 
It was not easy to move him. As he made his 
entry, a burgess boldly stepped forward and ex- 
claimed, “ By God, sir, if I had been listened to, 

[ ‘ you (should never have come in here ; but yon 
I won’t get much by it.” As the count de Tancar- 
ville was about to cut down the v^ein, the prince 
held him back, and only answered, “ I can’t believe 
you, fair sir.” 

The situation of Paris was not improved. The 
I dauphin could do nothing for it. The king of 
I Navarre took possession of the Seine above and 
\below. Burgundy sent up no more wood ; all 
I supplies were stopped from Rouen. The fruit 
trees round about were cut down for firing The 
setier of wheat, usually sold for twelve sols, says 
the chronicler, now fetches more than thirty 
Uvres §. — The spring was mild and genial : a new 
source of grief to the numbers of poor country- 
folk shat up in Paris, and who could neither till 
their fields, nor prune tlieir vines ||. 

• Hla robea capucia, quae antea porapose gerebantur, 
abscondita Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 120. 

t De corsage estoit hault et bien form^, droit et par lea 
espaules, et baingre par les flans ; groz bras et beauls mem- 
bres, visage un peu longuet, grant front et large ; la chi^e 
ot asaez pale, el croy que ce, et oe qu’fl estoit moult maigre, 
luy estoit venu par accident de maladie ; chault, furieus en 
nul cas n’estoit trouv^. (He was of tall stature and well- 
made, airaight and broad shouldered ; his arms large, limbs 
shapely, free rather longiah, forehead high and ^Me; bis 
couRtenanoe was very pale ; and 1 believe that this; and his 
exoesaive meagreDess, had been the result of sickness ; hot 
and passionate he never vtlia on any occasion.) Christ, de 
Pisan, t. T. part 1. c. 17, p. tW. 

X Unde axbores pet itinera et vineas incidebantur. The 
chronicler goes on to state, that “ a cord of wood which used 
to be sold for two solidi, now fetches a florin." Contin. G. 
de Nangis, p. 1 SI. 

I “ A quart of good wine . . , . twenty-four solidi." Id. 
p. 1S5, coat p. 1*9. 

cj “The vines which supply that desired fluid, which 
makes glad the heart oi man .... were loft neglected." 
Id. p, 1*4. 


To move out was impossible. The English and 
Navarrese scoured the country’. The first had 
taken up their position at fJreil, and so commanded 
the Oise. They seized the forta in every direction, 
without troubling themsplves about truce or treaty. 
The Picards offered some resistance ; but the men 
of Tonraine, Anjou, aud of Poitou bought safe- 
conducts of them, and paid them tribute *. 

On seeing the English thus establish themselves 
in the heart of the kingdom, the king of Navarre at 
last becomes more alarmed by it than the dauphin 
himself, makes peace with him, without stipulating 
for any advantage, and promises to be a good 
Frenchman f . Nevertheless, the Navarrese went 
on taxing the boats on the upper Seine. The re- 
conciliation, however, of the dauphin and the king 
of Navarre made tlie English reflect. At the 
same time, Normans, Picards, and Flemings made 
a joint expedition to deliver, so they said, king 
Jean They contented themselves with burning 
an English town. At any rate, the English re- 
ceived a personal lesson in the miseries of war. 

. The conditions which they at first sought to 
hmpose on France were monstrous, impossible. 
iThey demanded not only all that faces them — 
(Calais, Montreuil, Boulogne, the Ponthieu, not only 
lAquitame (Guyenne, Bigorre, Agdnois, Qqercy, 
jPerigord, Limousin, Poitou, Saintr^gne, Aunis), 
p[>ut Touraine, Anjou, and Normandy to boot ; that 
is to say, it was not enough for them to occupy the 
•traits and close the Garonne, but they also wished 
to close the Loire and the Seine, to block up the 
©lightest glimpse we catch of the ocean, to pluck 
her eyes out of France. 

King Jean had signed all, and promised in addi- 
tion four millions of gold crowns for his ransom. 
The dauphin, who could not consenf’ so to despoil 
himself, caused the treaty to be refused by an 
; assembly of some deputies from the provinces, 
which he dignified by the title of States-General. 

I Their answer was, “ That king Jean must still 
remain in England, and God would provide a 
remedy in his own good time §.” 

T he En glish ki iML.tQQk the^jfijeM ; but with the 
view,,, tHis^in ^ pf conquerin g Fran ce. 
yialred first to Reims,"to be crowned there H. He 
Iwas attended on this expedition by the whole no- 
ibility of England. Another army, on which he 
had not reckoned, waited for him at Calais. A 
swarm of men-at-arms, and of German and Low 
Country barons, having heard the rumour of the 
intended conquest, and hoping for a share of the 
spoil, such as William the Conqueror distributed 
amongst his followers, sought to assist at this “ high 
^ay and holy day.” They were already in imagi- 
nation ‘^possessors of so much wealth that they 
would never be poor They waited for Edward 
until the 28th of October, and be had great diffi- 
culty in getting rid of them. He was obliged to 

* Nullus salvus, nisi at> eis salvum eonductum littera- 
torie obtinebat. Id. p. 122. .... Sb eis tributarlos leddi- 
derunt. p. 125. 

t Volo esse bonus Gallkus de caetero. Id. p. 123, 

t “They embarked with the design of crossing the straits 
and invading England." Id. p. 12*. 

§ Froiss. c. 419, p. 404,, ,ed. Bochon. 

R Venit ante Retnis, «t se ibl, civitate expngnata, face- 
ret coronari in r^m Pranci®. Contin. G. de Nangis, 
p. 125. 

IT Froisg. c. 420, p. 405, ed. Buchon. 
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help them to return home, itnd to lend them mone^ 
which would never be repaid *, 

Edward was followed by six thousand men-at- 
arms completely armed in mail, his son, his three 
brothers, his princes and great barons. The ar- 
mament resembled an English emigration into 
France. To make war in all manner of comfort, 
they brought along with them six thousand wag- 
gons, ovens, mills, forges, and tools of all kinds. 
So far did they carry their forethought, as to pro- 
vide themselves with packs of dogs for the chase, 
and with leather boats f for fishing in during Lent. 
Indeed, they could expect no supplies from a 
country which was a desert, and where, for three 
years, the land had never been sownj. The 
towns, closely shut up, took care of themselves ; 
they knew that they had no mercy to expect from 
the English. 

From the 28th of October to the 30th of Novem- 
ber, they made their way through mud and rain 
from Calais to Reims. They had reckoned on 
the wines ; but the heavy rains had ruined the 
vintage §. They remained seven weeks cooling 
their heels before Reims, and laying waste the 
surrounding country j but Reims did not budge. 
Turning their backs on it they passed Chdlons, 
Bar-le-Duc, and Troyes, and then entered the 
duchj^of Burwmdy. The duke compounded with 
them for two nundred thousand gold crowns || — 
a piece of luck for the English, who but for it 
would have derived no advantage from all, this 
mighty expedition. 

Edward encamped close to Paris, passed hiij 
Easter at Chanteloup, and then advanced to Bourg- 
la-Reine. “ From the Seine to Etampes,” says 
the eye-witness, " not a living being can be found % 
All have sought shelter in the three faubourgs of 
Saint-Germain, Saint-Marcel, and Ndtre-Dame-des- 

Champs Montlh^ry and Longjumeau are 

on fire .... all around we see the smoke of 

burning villages rising to heaven On Easter 

day I saw the priests of ten communes officiate at 
the Carmelites .... the next day, orders were 
given to bum down the three faubourgs, and all 
were allowed to take away what they could, wood, 
iron, tiles, &c. There was iio lack of hands to do 

this quickly. Some wept, othere laughed 

Near Chanteloup, twelve hundred human beingfd 
men, women, and children, had thrown themselvel 
into a church. The captain, fearing that thew 
would surrender, set fire to it. . ^ . The whoI« 

church was burnt to the ground, and not threw 
hundred persons escaped. Those who leaped ouf 
of the windows found the English beneath, wju# 


w “ They could obtain nothing except BOtne small sums 
lent them to carry them home again ” Froiss, b, i. c. 206. 

t “These boats," says Froissart, “ were made surprisingly 
well of boiled leather : they Were large enough to contain 
three men, to enable them to fish any lake or pond, what- 
ever might be its siae .... the king had, besides, thirty 
'falconers on horseback, laden with hawks ; sixty couple of 
strong hounds, and as many greyhounds ; so that every day 
he took the pleasure of hunting or fishing, either by land or 
water. Many lords had their hawks and hound* as well as 
the king." Frois*. h- i- o- 210. 
t Id. iv. c. 431, p. 10» «d- Bnchon. § Id. iWd. p. 11. 

II “ As I was told at Paris, where I was, when describing 
these incidents." CJontin. O. de Nangis, p. 125. 

t A fluxnine Secanse usque ad Estampaa non remansit 
vir nec mulie^ Ibid. p. 126. 


buteberg d them , and derided them for having 
burned tKemielves. I learnt this lamentable event 
from a man who had escaped, through our Lord’s 
will, and who thanked €rod for it 

but drew off towards the Loire, without having beei5 
able to force an engagement, or to take any place!| 

He reassured his men by promi.sing to lead them 
back to Paris in vintage-time. But this long win- 
ter campaign had worn them out ; and, near 
Chartres, they were exposed to a terrific storm 
which completely exhausted all their patience 
and, during which, Edward is said to have made a 
vow that he would restore peace to both countries. 

The pope implored him so to do. The Frenclu 
nobles, unable to draw any revenue from theiw 
possessions, besought the regent to come to term^ 
at any price. No doubt, king Jean, too, was im- 
portunate with his son. At the conferences, opened! 
at Bretigny on the Ist of May, the English at firstt 
demanded the whole kingdom ; next, all that hacjl 
been owned by the Plantagenets — Aquitaine, Norfl 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine. At last, 
they gave way as regarded the four last provinces. 

But AijuitaimLwaa n^ ^0. them, in inll pos- ;^ 

sqssjfip, aii^.not as. a fief ; anijg.wjuiXalais, with 
the.jauixonnding country, the counties of Ponthied 
and of Guinea, and the viscounty of Montreuik 
The king was to pay the enormous ransom of three 
mUlions of gold crowns, six hundred thousand to 
be paid in four months, before, he left .Calajs, an^^ 
four hundred thousand yearly, for the six followSgT* 
years. After having killed and dismembered 
France, England continued to press upon her, so 
that if any life and marrow should be left, she 
might drain it. 

Pam jKfint, jyild with joy at. this lamentable 
treaty- The English who cam© with it to procure 
the dauphin’s oath to the terms, were welcomed as 
angels from heaven, and were presented with 
what the city esteemed its most precious possession 
— some thorns from the real crown of thorns pre- 
served in the Sainte-ChapcUe. The sage chroni- 
cler of the time gives in to the general enthusiasm : 

— ** On the approach,” he says, ** of the Ascension, 
of the period at which the Saviour, having restored 
peace between his Father and mankind, soared to 

* Ibid. p. 126, 127. 

t “The English .... drew nigh The barons, 

many of whom were in the city with the lord regent, posted 
themselves, well-armed, outside of the wails, not far from 

the fortalices and fosses HTowever, there was no 

engagement." Ibid. 

j - Most of the provision and baggage waggons were left 
on the road, converted into a slough by the rain." Ibid. 

(“ Their route was covered with the dead bodies of men 
and horses, the victims of want and fatigue ; and In the 
neighbou^ood of Chartres, they found themselves exposed 
to one or the most dreadfhl storms recorded in history. 

The violence of the wind, the bulk of the hailstones, the 
incessant glare of the lightningf^Vhd the sight of the thou- 
sands perishing around him, awakened In the heart of the 
king a sense of the horrors occasioned by hi* ambition. In a 
fit of remorse be sprang firom his saddle, and stretching his 
arms towards the cathedral of Chartres, vowed to God and 
the Virgin, 4hat he would no longer ol^ect to proposals of 
peace, provided they were compatible with the preservation 
of his honour.” Lingard’ii Inland, vol. itt. p. 58, ed. in 
4to. He quotes Fndasart, c. 20», and Knyghton, p. 2624*^ 
Knyghton say* that 6000 horses perished on that day.) 
TnAusnATOii. #' 
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h^Tea in triumphaiit joy, he would not allow the 

people of Franco to remain afflicted The 

conferences began on the Sunday, on which the 
hymn Ca^tvtate is sung at church. On the Sunday 
for the hymn Voom juatndUatis, the regent and 

I the J^glish repaired to N6tre>Dame, to swear to 
Ithe treaty. The transport^ of the people were 
beyond dll words. The bells of this, and of the 
other churches in set ringing, murmured in 

pious clergy sang, in all joy and 

devotion, Te JDeum laudamut All rejoiced, 

save, perhaps, such as made large gain % the 
wars, as the armourers for instance .... false 
tmitors and bripnds feared the gibbet. But let 
us leave off speaking of them 

This joy was of imort duration. This peace, so 
much wished for, made all France weep. T^ 

ransoms of the nobles amounted, it is probable, to 
as considerable a sum. 

The first payment could not have been, made, 
had not the king hit up<Jn a, disgraceful resource. 
Whilst he was giving provinces, he gave away one 
of his own children. The Visconti, the wealthy 
tyrants of Milan, coveted a marriage with a daugh- 
ter of France, imagining that the alliance would 
^in them consideration in Italy. The ferocious 
Galeazzo, who hunted down men in the streets, and 
had cast priests, alive, mto an oven, asked in mar- 
riage for his son, who was ten years of age, a 
daughter of Jean’s, who was eleven. Instead of 
receiving a dowry, he gave one — ^three hundred 
thousand florins in free gift, and as much for a 
county in Champagne. The king of France, says 
Villani, sold his own flesh and blood *. The little 
Isabella was exchanged, in Savoy, for florins. The 
child did not suffer herself to be given up to the 
Italians with any better grace, than Rochelle did 
to the English. 

By aid of this unfortunate Italian money, the 
' king was enabled to leave Calais — which he did, 
poor and bare. On the 6th of December (a.d. 
1360), he was obliged to impose a new aid on his 
ruined people. The terms in which the ordinance 
runs are remarkable. The king, in a ‘manner, 
asks pardon of his people for speaking to them of 
money. He recalls, tracing back as Tar as Philippe 
de Valftis, all the ills which he and his people hane 
^.suffered ; he has abandoned to the chance of battle his 
pirn 'body and his children; he has treated at Bre- 
Jtigny, not so much for his otm deliteranee only^ as to 
lomid the perdition of his kingdom, and of his good 
people. He asserts that he will do good and loyal 
justice, that he will suppress all new tolls, that 
he will coin good and strong gold and silver money, 
and Hack money for the convenience of giving alms to 
the poor. “We have ordained, and do ordain, that 
we must take from the said people of the Langue 
d’Oil what is needful to us, and which will not 
ctgmrieve our people so much as would all&ring the 
of our coin, to wit — twelve deniers the pound 
on merchandise, to be paid by the seller, an aid of 
a fifth on salt, and of a thirteenth on wine and 
other drinks. With Which aid, for the great oom- 
/?a8siy» m entertain for our people, we will content 
ourselves ; and it shall be levied only until the com- 
pletion and verification (entiJriuement) of peace f 

However mild and paternal the mode of 
demand, the people were no longer in a condition 
to pay : all money had disappeared. It behoved 
to apply to the usurers, to the Jews, and this time, 
to grant th^m a fixed settlement, and guarantee 
them liberty of residence for twenty years. A 
^prince of the blood was appointed guardian of their 
privileges — which were excessive, as we shall 
show elsewhere — and took on himself a special 
obligation, to see ihalt they were paid their For 

these privileges they were to pay twenty florins 
each on re-entering &e kingdom, and seven yearly. 
One Manasses, who farmed all the Jewry, was to 
have for his troubk the enormous per centage of 
two florins out of the twenty, and one per annum 
out of the seven 

* Mat. ViUaui, xiv. 6J7. “ The French kinf* who saw 
himself in danger, In ertier to have the tnemey sunner ready, 
lightly lent himself to the business." Froiss. iv. o. 443, p. 79, 
ed. BnehfMi. 

t Ord. ill. p. tSS. t IbW, p. 467. 

Whether the government of the English were bet- 
ter Or worse, their insupportable pride made them 
every where detested* The counts of Perigord, of 
Comminges, Armagnac, the sire d’Albret, and 
many others, maintained with reason that the lord 
had no right to give away his vassals. Rochelle, 
the more French that Bordeaux was English, 
b^k>ught the king, in God’s name, not to desert 
her. The Rochellers declared that they would 
rather bo taxed every year in half of their worldly 
x8tdf*tanoe, and still further — “ We may submit to 
Ithe English with our lips, but with our hearts, 
|uever f. ’ 

i hey who remained French were but the more 
wretched for it. France had degenerated into a 
farm of England’s, where one only worked in 
order to liquidate the enormous amount of the 
king’s ransom. We have still, in the Trdsor des 
Ghartes, the receipts given on this account. It 
makes one ill to look at these parchments — the 
sweat, groans, and tears each of these bits of rag 
has cost, can never be kmiwn. The first (dated 
Oct. 24, 1360) is the receipt for the cJiarye for king 
Jean*8 kmpi at the rate of ten thousand reals a 
month The noble hospitality, so vaunted by 
historians, Edward enforced payment for — the 
gaoler, before ransoming, had his fee comited out 
to him. Then comes a fearful receipt for four 
hundred thousand gold crowus, of the same date. 
Then, a receipt for two hundred thousand (Decem- 
ber). Another, for one hundred thousand (on All 
Saints’ day, 1361) ; another, for two Imndrea thou- 
sand, and for fifty-seven thousand gold agnuses, 
besides, to make up the two hundred thousand pro- 
mised by Burgundy (February 21). — In 1362, are 
i|x«ceipts for the several sums of one hundred and 
||nuiety-eight thousand ; thirty thousand ; sixty 
i| thousand j and two hundred thousand gold crowns §. 
{The payments continue down to the year 1368, 
\tihough many of the receipts are missing. The 

r 

, • Contin. 0. de Nangls, p. 127, 128. 

t Et disotent bien lessttas notables de la Vllle, ** Nous 
Bouerons les Angloia des vires, mats les ouers ne s’en mou- 
vwmt Ja." Fioiss. c. 441, p. 223, 280, ed. Buchon.— The 
regrets of the inbabltants ^Cahors are not less touehing: — | 
•‘They auswered with weeping and lamentations .... 
thi^ it was not they who acimowledged the king pf England, , 
but our lotd the king of Ptance who left them orphans. 
Coamaunloated to me by M. liOoatmne, on the authority of 
« the Ar^imi ito Cmkw$, and the Us, tk la JHM. Morale, 
f ArtMm, S«eU9n Nislorlgae, J. 630; 640. 
|/d.ibK/.«41. 
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1S60\ 
—1362. / 


Scarcity ; the kingdom 
ravaged; mortality. 


THE LATE-COMER& 


Annexation of Burgundy 
to the crown. 


The sad and empty years that follow, 1361, 
1363, and 1363, present externally only the receipts 
of the English, and internally, only lligh prices oft 
provisions, ravages of brigands, dread of a cometJ 
and a great and fearful njortality. This time, thd 
malady attacked adult men and children, more than 
old men and women, and struck down preferentially 
the strength and hope of generations. Everywhere 
were mothers in tears, widows, and women in black *. 

Want of nourishment had much to do with this 
epidemic. Hardly any thing was brought into the 
towns. There was no going, fmm Paris to Orleans 
or to Chartres ; the country was infested by Gas- 
cons and Bretons f . 

The nobles who returned from England, andl 
who felt that they must be despised, were not lessi 
cruel than the brigands. Jean d’ Artois quarrelledf 
with the city of Peronne, which had bravely de- 
fended itself, and there followed almost a crusade 
of the barons against the people. Supported by 
the king’s brother, and by the nobility, Jean 
d’Artois took English into his pay, laid siege to 
Peronne, took it, and burnt it Chauny sur Oise, 
and other towns, were similarly treated. — In Burl 
gundy, the nobles even acted as guides to the bands 
which pillaged the country §; and as these bril 
gundg universally called themselves English, the| 
king forbadeathem to be attacked. He prayed* 
Edward to write to his lieutenants on the subject 1|. 

These plunderers sidled the mselve s, thftJTard- 
; arriving after the war, 
they yet wanted their share of the spoil. The 
principal band began operations in Champagu* § 
and in Lorraine, then passed into Burgundy. 
Their leader was* a Gascon, who, like the arch- 
priest, was for leading them to see the pope at 
Avignon 1[f, taking Forez and the Lyonnois in his 
way. Jacques de Bourbon, who happened to be in 
the South at the time, was interested in protecting 
Forez, a territory belonging to his nephews and 
his sister **. This prince, who was generally 
beloved +f , soon collected a number of the barons. 
He was accompanied by the famous archpriest, 
who had given up the command of the free com- 
panies ; and had he followed this man’s counsels, 
he would have destroyed them. Coming into pre- 
sence at Brignais, near Lyons, he fell into a gross 
snare ; believing the enemy weaker than was the 
case, he attacked them on a hill on wltich they were 

* Contin. G, de Nangis, p. 129. 

t The brigands had surprised a' fort near Corbell. A 
number of men-at-arma undertook to retake it, and did still 
more harm to the country, which suffered more from its 
defenders than ito enemies- The dogs aided the wolves ip 
devotiT the iloCk. The fable is told by the continuator of 
Hangis, p. 131, 

t Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 128. 

§ “ Some knighU and squires of the country were of 
intellige/ice with them, and acted as their guides." Froiss. 
iv. c. 462, p. 123, ed. Buchon. 

t| “ But there were others who would not obey it, sayiog 
that they had made war in the name, of the king of Navarre." 
Froissart, b. i. c- 211- 

f “These free companies resolved that they would ad- 
vance with their fbrces, about middle of Lmt, towards 
Avignon, and visit the pope and cardinals." Id. ibid. 

*• ** T his was very unpleasantsnews to the lord James, 
who the management of the estates of the county 

of Foretz for his nephews, as well as to all the other chiefs." 
Id. ibid- c. 215. 

tt Id. ibid, c, 214. 


posted, and teas togefclier with hm son, nephew, 

iuid nutmbers of bis followers (April 2ad, 13651*). 
His death, however, was » glorious one. The first 
title of the Capets to the love of their country is 
the death of Bobert-le-Fort at Brisserte ; that of 
the Bourbons, the death of Jacques at Brignaia— 
bdth slain iit defending the kingdom against 
brigands. 

Th e free companies, having no longer any thing . 
to feaJ, yWjUWd tlie banka, of the li faone. One 
of their leaders styled himself— The friend of Gi>d, 
the enemy of all the world f. The pope* trembling 
in Avignon, pj*eached a crusade against them. 
But the crusaders preferred joining the com- 
panies Happily for Avigtion, the marquis <»f 
Montferrat, a member of the Tuscan league against 
the Visconti, took part of them into his pay, and 
led them into Italy, where they carried tlie plague* 
To decide them to depart, the pope gave them 
30,000 florins,. and absolution §. 

The mortality which depopul ated the kingdom ^ 
at a TKe young \ 

didm-jotJBurgBnjiy J^gr as well i^^hia sTstejv^e ' 
first house of Burgjindy "bftcaiae extinct, leaving 
both 'Burgundies, Artois^_thq^ojintie& of Auvergne 
an^.BtuUngae The nearest heir 

w'as the king of Navarre, who asked to bo allowi'ed to 
take possession of Burgundy, or, at least, of Cham- 
pagne, which he had so long claimed. He got 
neither. Jj,); was impossible to suffer tliese provinces 
to pass to a foreign prince, and he so odious, 
proclaimed their perpetud annexation to hia 
domain il, and set out to take possession, — 
neying by small stages, and at great expense, 
stopping at every town and city in the duchy of 
Burgundy T|.” 

Here he learned, without tmvelling any the 
quicker, the death of Jacques de Bourbon. About 
the end of the year, he went down to A,vignon, 
where he spent six months in the midst of festivals, 
and where he hoped to make a fresh conquest 
without the trouble of war. Joanna of Naples — she 
who had suffered her first husband to be murdered 
— was a widow a second time. Jean aspired to be 
her third bridegroom. He was himself a widower, 
and only forty-three years of age. Taken prisoner, 
but after a splendid resistance **, this solmer king 



* Froiss. iv. c. 465, p. 181 — 186, ed. Buchon.— M. Allkr’s 
fine work has unfortunately not coroe down to Jacques de 
Bourbon’s death.— As regards the date, tee M. factor’s 
remarks. Froiss. iv. 185, ed. Dacier. 

t Id. ibid. c. 466, p. J39, ed. Buchon. 

J “ He (the pope) retained all soldiers, and others, who 
were desirous of saving their souls, and of gaining the Afore- 
said pardons ; but be would not give them any pay, which 
caused many of them to depart .... and some joined 
those wicked companies, which were daUy inerenslnf." 
Froissart b. i. c. 215. 

§ “ King John atnd hla whole kingdom were much re- 
joiced when they found thtqamUe* delivered ftom these 
people ; but many of fiiem remmed back into Burgundy.” 
id. ibid. 

I The king of Navarre was descended ftom an eldest 
sister, but in remoter degree (d un degrd InKrieur}. John 
mmntajned, that according to the written law, descent goes 
no further in a right line than brothers’ sons, but that the 
nearest of blood inherits. Sdcousse, Freuves de t’Hist. de 
Cbarles-le-Mauvais, t. ii. p. 201. 

^ Froiss. iv. c. 471, p, 118, ed. Buchon.. 

•• See the prose Chronicle of JOugitescim, edited by M. 
Francisque Michel, p. 105. 
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^ JohnTlfe^ CHARLES THE WISE. Policy of Charles V. 


wfts of interest to Christendom, as Fi^ncis j 

title First was after Pavia. The pope had no mind 1 
to make a king of France miister of Naples ^d of i 
Provence ; and he gave thfe queen of thirty-six 
years of age tp^oite a youthful husband, not a son . 
of Fnmeei bht Jayme of Aragon, son of the 
dethroned Mng of Majorca. 

To codsole Jean, the pope encouraged him in a 
project wMtdi seemed insensate at the first glance, 
bnt wljich would in reality have recruited his for- 
tnnea The king of Cyprus had come to Avignon, 
to entreat succour and propose a crusade. Jean 
took the cross, and illimbers of the great barons 
with him *. The king of Cyprus went to Germany 
to exhort to the crusade; Jean undertook a similar 
mission to England. One of his sons who had 
been a hostage there^ had returned to France in 
<»>ntempt of treaties. Jean’s return to London 
wore the most honourable appearance. He seemed 
to have come to repair his son’s fault. Some 
asserted that the miseries of France had driven 
him thithei* in disgust : others, that he was attracted 
by the chams of some mistress f . However, the 
kings, 0 ^ Scotland and of Denmark were to meet 
him there. As king of France, he was the natural 
president in every assembly of kings. Humiliated 
by the new system of warfare which the English 
had introduced, the king of France would have 
resumed, through the medium of the crusade, 
under the old banner of the Middle Ag(|, the first 
• i** Christendom. He would have home off 

the free companies along with him, and delivered 
France from them Even the English and the 
Gascons, no1(Withstanding the indisposition of the 
king of England to the enterprise, who alleged his 
age as a reason for not assuming the cross §, said 
aloud to the king of Cyprus — “That it was in 
truth an expedition in which all good and honour- 
able men should act together, and that if it pleased 
God to open a way, he should not go on it alone ||.” 
Jean’s death put an end to these hopes. After a 
winter in London of festivals and feasting he 
fell ill, and died regretted, it is said, by the Englbh, 
Iwbom he himself loved, and to whom he had 
ilbeoome attached, simple as he was, and without 
I call, during his long captivity. Edward bnried 
Ihim magnmc»9ntly in St. Paul’s. According to eye- 
witnesses, there were consumed at his funeral four 
thousand torches, each twelve feet high, and four 
thousand tapers, weighing ten pounds each 

* “ After the sermon, which was very humble and devout, 
the hing of Prance,* through his great devotion, put on the 
cross, and requested the pope, with great sweetness, to con- 
hrm it to him.” Froissart, b. i. e. 217. 

t Causa Joel (for sport’s sake), says the severe historian of 
the time. Contin. O. de Naugis, p. 192. 

I To draw out of tds kingdom all those men at- 

anna, called llm companions, who pillaged and rtobed his 
subiects without any shadow right, mud to save their 
^mds.” Froiss. b. t c. 217.^^. 

f “ ' Yes/ answered the king of England i • I will never 
oppose such a work, unless some things should happen to 
me m: to my kingdom which I do not at this moment fore- 
see.* The king of Cyprus could never obtain any thing more 
fhntt king Edward, in respect to this crusade ; hut, as long 
as he remained, he was politely end honourabW feasted with 
a variety of grand suppers.” id. ibid, e 213. 

Id, ibid. f Id. ibid. c. 210. 

** ^uatuor mtilia torticia .... quodlibet tortioium de 
doodedm pedibus in altitudine, &c. Contin. O. de Kangia, 
p. Ida. 


France, mutilated and ruined as she was, still 
stood, by the avowal of her enemies, at the head of 
Christendom. It is this poor France’s fate,i» see 
from time to time envious Europe rise against her, 
and conspire her min. Each time they think they 
have slain her, and imagine that there is no longer 
a France ; they draw lots for her spoils, and joy- 
fully rend asunder her bleeding members. She 
clings to life ; and flourishes again. She survived 
in 1361, ill defended, and betrayed by her nobility; 
she survived in 17^, when aged with the age of 
her king ; and again did she survive in 1815, 

when attacked by the whole world This 

obstinate alliance of the world against France 
proves her superiority better than victories. He 
lagainst whom all readily combine, is, there can be 
llittle doubt, first of all. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CHARLES V. A. D. 1364-1380. — EXPULSION OF THE 
ENGLISH. 

The young king was bom aged. He early saw 
much, and suffered much. In pei*son, hff^ was 
weak and sickly. As the kingdoifi, so was the 
king. It was said that Charles-le-Mauvais had 
given him poison — and hence his pallid counte- 
nance, and a swelling of the hand, which hindered 
him from holding lance. He seldom made excur- 
sions on horseback, but generally stayed quietly 
lat Vincennes, or his hotel St. f aul, or his royal 
I library of the Louvre. He read, listened to the 
counsel of the able, and took his time, .to deliberate. 
He was called the sagef that is, the lettered, the 
clerk, or, it might quite as well mean, the crafty, 
the astute. Behold the first modern king, a king — 
seated like the royal image on the seals. Up to 
this time, one had imagined that a king ought to 
be on horseback. Philippe-le-Bel himself, with his 
chancelk»r Pierre Flotte, had been present — and 
defeated — at Courtrai. Charles V. fought with 
more success in his chair. A conqueror iu his 
jehamber, surrounded by his lawyers, his Jews, and 
fhis astrologers, he defied renowned knights, and 
still more formidable free companies. With 
the same pen, he signed the treaties that mined 
the English^ and minuted the pamphlets that were 
to ruin the pope and put the sovereign in posses- 
sion of the goods of the church. 

This sick physician of the kingdom had to cure it 
of three ailments, the least of which seemed mortal 
—of the Englishm an, the Navarrese. and o f the fre e 
companies. He got rid of the first, as we have 
by glutting him with gold, by waiting pa- 
/eently until be himself gained strength. The 
^avajrreae was beaten, then taken into pqy, and 
mop^ riven him of Montpellier. The free com- 
panies draughted themselves ojf to Spain. 

At first, Charles *V. i^engihened himself by 
means of his brutihers, entrusting to them the must 
excentrie provinces, — Languedoc to the duke 
d* Anjou, Burgundy to Phuippe-le-Hardi He 
directed his own aiteation to ^ centre. But he 
required an arm, a sword. L ittle warlike spiri| .^ 

• He confinned hie fsther’e gift of hiHguady to Philip the 
Bold. Froiss. iv. e. p. 221, ed. 




fiS.I Defeat of the Englisli. FIGHT OF THE THIRTY. 


Beitrand Doguesclin. 


WJ 


this time survived, except araoj^Uhejy^cetpns and 
^^conr-TfiFITgHt ortTiF thirty,' in which'the 
!]^tous had defettted the English *, was in every 

* A monument to perpetifate the remembrance of this 
event has been raised on the lande of Mi-Voie, near Ploer- 
mel. See the poem published by M. de Pr^mlnville, in 
1819, and by M. Crapelet, in 1827. See, also, M. de Rou- 
joux, Hist, de Bretagne, lii. SSl.—Beaumanoir’s grief, when 
he met the Breton peasants dragged into slavery by the 
English^ is expressed with touching simplicity:— 

“ 11 vit peiner chetifs, dont il eut grand pitid. 

L*un estoit en un ceps et li autre ferrd .... 

Comme vaches et boeufs que Ton m^ne au march6. 
Quand Beaumanoir les vit, du coeur a 80upir6 !” 

(He saw them dragged captive, and was filled with pity. 

One was hand cuifed, another in chains They were 

driven as one drives cows and oxen to market. When Beau- 
manoir saw them, he sighed from the bottom of his heart!) 

Beaumanoir, complaining of this to Bemborough, an 
Englishmati, receives the following answer. — 

Beautnaner, taisiez-vous ; de ce n’est plus parle, 
Montfort si sera due de la noble duch6, 

De Nante d Pontorson, et mSme k Saint-Mahe. 
Edouard sera roy de France, couronn^." 

(Beaumanoir, be silent ; say no more of the matter, Mont- 
fort will be duke of the noble duchy from Nantes to I'on- 
torson, and even to 8t, Mahe. Edward shall be king of 
Franqp, crowned king.) 

And, accordh^ to the poet, Beaumanoir hutnhls/ rejoins 
Songlez un autre sotige, cestuy est mal songi^; 

Car jamais par tel voie n’en aurez demi-pi6 ” 

(Dream another dream, this is badly dreamed ; for never 
by such means shall you gain half a foot of the land.) 

As the battle is beginning, the Englishman cries out ^ 
Beaumanoir ; 

“ Hends-toi tot, Beaumanoir, je ne t’occiray mie ; 

Mais je feray de t<ii biau present a ma mie ; 

Car je lu^ai prorais et ne veux raentir mie, 

Que ce soir te mettrai d;)ns sa chambre jolie (honn8te). 
£t Beaumanoir repond : Je te le surenvie ! 

. . . De sueur et de sang la terre rosoya'' 

(Surrender at once, Beaumanoir, I will not slay you; but 
I will make a handsome present of you to ray mistress. For 
I have proini.sed her, and will not lie, to bring you this 
evening to her pretty (honourable) chamber. And Beau- 
manoir answers, I wish you joy of it ! ... . The earth was 
bedewed with blood and sweat.) 

Beaumanoir, asking for drink, receives from Geoffrey 
Dubois the famous answer 

Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir, ta soif se passera! " 

(Drink your blood, Beaumanoir, your thirst will pass 
away.) 

The history of the battle, says the poet, was written and 
painted in tapestry (en iappichies ) ; — 

“ Par tretous les etats qui sont de ci la mcr ; 

Et s’en est esbattu maint gentil chevalier, 

Et mainte noble dame & la bouche joUe- 

Or priez, et Jfesus, et Michel, et Marie, ^ ^ 

Que Dieu leur soit en aide et dites-en, Amen." 

(Throughout all the states on this side of the sea: and 
many a gentle knight has been delighted with it, and many 
a noble d(pne with pretty lips. Now, pray to Jesus, and 
Mi(fhael, and Mary, that God be their aid : say Amen ) 

(** I have been very much surprised,” says M. Johnes, 
“that Froissart, who in general ia»o very minute In relating 
every transaction, should have omitted an account of this 
extraordinary engagement. The relation of it which fol- 
lows is taken from the Histoire 4e Bretagne, Vol. i. p. 280. 

After the death of sir Thomas Daggeworth. the king ap- 
pointed sir Walter. Sentry commander in Brittany. The 
English being much irritated at death of Dagge worth, 
and not being able to revenge themselves on those who slew ; 
hhm did so on the whole country by burning and destroying , 
It. The marshal de Beaumanoir, desirous of putting a stop 
to riris, sent to Bembro, who commanded In Plohrmel, for a 
passport to hold a conference with him. The marshal 


one’s mouth. Charles attached to himself a brave 
Brejpii of Dinan, the Sire Bertrand Duguesclin *, 
whose prowess he had witnessed at the siege of 

reprobated the conduct of the English, and high words 
passed between them ; for Bembro had b^n the companion 
in arms to Daggeworth. At last one of them proposed a 
combat of thirty on each side ; the place appointed fox It 
was at the hidf-way oak-tree between Josselin and Plodr- 
mel ; and the day was fixed for the 2nh of March, the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, 1351. Beaumanoir chose nine 
knights and twenty-one squires: the first were, the lord de 
Tinteniac, Guy de Rochefort, Yves (Aiarruel, Robin 
Raguenel, Huon de St. Yvon, Caro de Bodegat, Olivier Arrel, 
Geoffry du Bois, John Roussetet, &c, Bembro could not 
find a sufficient number of English in his garrison ; there 
were but twenty, the remainder were Germans and Bretons. 
Among them were, sir Robert Knolles, Croquart, Herv6 
de Lexualen, John Plesanton, Richard and Hugh le Gaillart, 
Jannequln Taillart.Ressefort, Richard de la I.aude, Thooie- 
lin Billefort, Hugh Calverley, Robinet Melipars, Yfai or 
Isannai, John Russel, Dagorne, and a soldier, named Hul- 
bitde, of a very large size, and of great strength, Sec. 

Bembro first entered the field of battle and drew up his 
troop. Beaumanoir did the same. Eac-h made a short 
harangue to his men, exhorting them to support their own 
honour and that of their nation. Bembro added, there was 
an old prophecy of Merlin, which promised victory to the 
English. As they were on the point of engaging, Bembro 
made a sign to Beaumanoir he wished to speak to him, 
and represented he had engaged in this matter rather impru- 
dently ; for such combats ought first to have had the per- 
mission of their respective princes. Beaumanoir rep lied, he 
had been somewhat late in discovering this; anfWIWf* 
nobility of Brittany would not return, without having 
proved by battle which had the fairest mistresses. The 
signal was given for tlie attack. Tljeir arms were not 
similar ; for each was to choose such ns he liked. Billefort 
fought with a mallet 25 lbs. weight, and others with what 
urms they chose. The advantage at first was for the 
English ; as the Bretons had lost five of their men. Beau- 
manoir exhorted them not to 'mind this, as they stopped to 
take breath; when each party having had some refresh- 
ments, the combat was renewed. Bembro was killed. On 
seeing this, Croquart cried out, “ Companions, don't Ibt us 
think of the prophecies of Merlin, but depend on our cou- 
rage and arms ; keep yourselves close together, be firm and 
fight as i do.” Beaumanoir, being wounded, was quitting 
the field to quench his thirst, when Geoffry du Bois cried 
out, “ Beaumanoir drink thy blood, and thy thirst will go 
off.” This made him ashamed and return to the battle. 
The Bretons at last gained the day, by one of their party 
breaking on horseback the ranks of the English ; the greater 
part of whom were killed. Knolles, Calverley, and Croquart, 
were made prisoners, and carried to the castle of Josselin. 
Tinteniac, on the side of the Bretons, and Croquart, on the 
English, obtained the prize of valour. Such was the issue 
of this ihinous combat of thirty, so glorious to the Bretons, 
but which decided nothing as to the possession of the duchy 
of Brittany. (Johnes's Froissart, b. 1. c. iiS, edition in 
2 vols. Svoi) T&akslator. 

* “ At this time there armed himself, and kept always 
under arms Franpois, a knight of Brittany, who was cal ed 
Messire%ertrand Duguesclin.” Froiss. iv. c. 481, p. 179, ed. 
Buchon.— Duguesclin is named in deeds, severally, Glecquin, 
GUaquin, Glayaquin, GlesquIU^leyquin, Clalkin, tie. This 
would make him out the true Breton race. He himself 
inclined to believe that tie Was descended from a Moorish 
king, Hakim, who had withdrawn into Brittany, and being 
driven out of the country by Oiarlexaagne, left behind him 
in the tower of Glay a sott whom Charles had baptized. 
After the CastQimi war, the constable wished to cross Into 
Africa and conquer Bugla. Bee the manuscript In the Royal 
Library ( Bibliotfaeque du Roi), entitled, Conqudie deela 
Bret. Armorique, felte par le preux Charlemagne ear ung. 
payen nomme Aquin, qu’U avoist usurps, &c. No- 3 , 858 
du P. Leiong- 
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BERTRAND DUGUESCEIN. 


Battle of Cooherel. 


/A.D. 

t im. 


M«luli and who had fought on the side of France 

mam 13fi7< 

t Tlie life of this famous leader of companies* who 
divered France both from the companies and the 
nglicdi, has been sun^, that is, spoiled and ob- 
scured, in a kind of chivalrous ^pop^e, which was 
probably ot^mposed to reanimate the uuiitary spirit 
of the barons f. Our histories of DoguescUn are 
little more ^an translations of this dpopde into 
prose ; nor is it easy to disengage what is serious 
and truly historical from the poetical figment. 
Wherever the poem apd the romances are con- 
sistent with the welhknown character of the Bretons^ 
we willingly trust to them, as we may do whenever j 
they candidly confess their hero’s disadvantages, j 
They confess, in the first place, that he was ugly, 
— of moderate height, brown complexion, flat 
nose, green eyes, broad-shouldered, with long arms ' 
and small hands J.” They say that from child- 
hood he was a wicked imp, " rough, full of tricks 
and hardy pranks,” fond of getting his comrades 
tfjgether, forming them into troops, beating and 
hurting them. His father was obliged p) confine 
him for a time. However, a man had early pre- 
dicted that the child would turn out a renowned 
knight ; and he w^as still further encouraged by 
the predictions of a certain damsel, bight Tiphaine, 
whom the Bretons looked upon as a witch, and 
whom he afterwards married. Nevertheless, this 
intractable battler was, as Bretons are wont to be, 
companion, free of his money, now rich, 
now ruined, giving at times all he had to ransom 
his men, but, on the other hand, greedy of plunder, 
rude, wad merciless in war. Like the other cap- 
tains of his time, he preferred stratagem to all 
other means of conquest, and always avoided 
pledging his word and honour. Before battle, he 
Was the tactician, the ma^i of resources and subtle 
device. He could foresee and provide. But, once 
in the fight, his Breton head hurried him away, he 
plunged into the mellay, and that so far that he 
could not always draw hack again. He was twice 
taken, and had to pay ransom. 

The king’s first business was to throw open the 
Seine ; and Mantes and Meulan being in the king 
of Navarre’s hands, Boucicaut and Dnguesclin 

* Froiss. ibid, and Vie de BuguesoUn, published by 
Meknard, c. 8 , p. 67, and c. 10, p. 83. 
t “ Cil* qui le mist en rime fust Cuveliers, 

£t pour Vamonr du prince qui de Bleu soit sauv4, 
Afln qu’on n’eust pas Ics bons fais oubli4s 
Bu vafllant connestable qui tant fUt redonbt^z. 

:Bn a fait les beaux vera noblement ordenez.” 
tBe who put him in rbyme was Cuvelier , and for the 
ling’s love, whom God save, in order that the good deeds 
might not be Ibrgotten of the so vahant and redoubted con- 
stable, ho has composed a nobly ordered poem.) MS. de 
ta Bm. Boyofe, iVo. 7724. 

M. Mao 84 J|rofbssor of History, has given an itCwrestlng 
notice of tW important manuscript in the Annuaire for 
Btnan, 1885. 

t “ Mats IVnfsnt dont je die et dont je vole parlant, 

Je CTOis qu’il n’est si lait de Resnes I Bisnant. 

Camus estoH et noir, malotru et massant (?). 
te pire et la rotare si le heoienf tant . . . 

0ttt the child of whom I spoke, and am speaking, I 
tldnk there was none so ugly hrom Rennes to Binant. He 
Was dat-nosed and black. miserable anjd ... .7 Histkther 
aild mothet haled him so much . > . ) MS. de la 
M0Vate, He. 

lee also th# Hililttftiicle In prose, reprinted by M. fran- 
ctsque IfkheL 


seized on them by an egr^ious piece of treachery *. 
These towns had to pay for all the mischief which 
the Parisians had suffered from the Navartese ; 
and the citizens enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
twenty-eight of their iiihabitauts hung at Paris f. 
j> The Navarrese, strengthened by a body of En- 
||glish and Gascons under the captal de Buch, 
i sought revenge, by endeavouring to hinder Charles 
V. fi*om proceeding to Reims ; but Duguesclin 
advanced to meet them with a large troop of 
French, of Bretons, and of Gas 9 ons as well J. The 
captal fell back towards Evreux. He halted at 
Cocherel, on a gentle eminence ; but Duguesclin 
manoeuvred so as to deprive him of the advantagel 
of the ground, by sounding a retreat and feigningA 
to fly. The captal could not hinder Ins Englisliji 
followers from rushing down ; they were toq' 
haughty to attend to a Gascon general, although a 
great baron aud of the house of Foix. He was 
obliged to succumb to his soldiers, and follow them 
to the plain. Here Duguesclin wheeled round : 
and thirty of his Gascons, as was planned before- 1 
hand, rushed on the captal and hurried him away | 
prisoner from the midst of his troops §. T he othe r 
N avai xase l e ad e i vi weroBlaiu ; tjje battle gamei SH. 

Gained the 16th of May, it wasHnown on the 
18th at Reims, the evening before the coronftionV 
— a fine new year’s gift {etrenney to the new! 
monarch. Charles V. bestowed on Duguesclin a * 
reward such as king had never given— a princely 
establishment, even the county oi Longueville, the 
heritage of the king of Navarre’s brother If. At 
the same time, he ordered the sire de Saquenville, 
one of the chief councillors of the said king, to be 
beheaded. He troated no better the French who 
were found in the free companies It began to 
he rem embered that r obbery WM ^ 

xhe’liex!r’3?ear brought the wai^ oriiriltany to 

♦ “In order the better to blind the inbabitants, sir 
Bertrand and his forces came full gallop into the town, cry- 
ing, ‘ St. y ves Guesclin 1 death to the Navarrese I’ They 
entered, pillaged the houses of whatever they found, and 
made prisoners of whom they pleased : they also murdered 
several.” Froissart, b i. c. 220. 

t Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 132, col 2. 

X “ By the head of St. Antony, Gascon against Gascon 
will make mischief enough” Frolss b 1. c 221 —Lord 
Berners translates, “ By Saint Antony's cap Gascon against 
Gascon ! ” 

§ “ 1 therefore think that if we order thirty of our boldest 
and most expert cavaliers to do nothing but to follow and 
attack the captal .... they may seize him and carry hun 
off between them to some place of safety, where they w'ill 
remain until the end of the battle.” Frolss. b. ii. c. 222. 

)] “ When the French had drawn up their forces .... 
Ipieir chiefs .... long debated what war-cry they should 
use, and whose banner or pennon they should dx on as a 
rallying-point. They for a long time determined to cry, 

* Notre Bame Auxerre I ’ and to make the earl of Auxerre 
tlieir commander for that day. But the earl would not by 
any means accept of it ... . ‘This is the first pitched 
battle I was ever at .... we have here many very able 
and enterprising knights, such as my lord Bertrand Du- 
guesclin, my lord the archpriest,’ 8ic It was there- 

fore resolved they shotfid cry, ‘Notre Bame Guesclin.'” 
Id. ibid. 

IT The letters of gift bear date May 27, 1364. — Bucbatelet, 
Hist, de Bvguesclin, p. 287.— In 1365, the king paid part 
of Buguesclin's ransom, and took back the county. 4nhive$, 
J 381. 

“ Gnarter wm given to all the foreign sdldters ; but all 
brigands, French by birth, who had fiwUSt themselves them, 
were put to death.” Froiss. iv. c. 488, p. 230, ed. Buehon. 
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Struggle for the duchy between 


te lor rne aucny netween mf*« 

S8 of Blois and Montfort. THE BRETON WAR, 


Battle of Anray. Death 
of Charles of Blois, 


m 


an en<3. Ch^l^©ajof Blois would have eousented to 
a divMoiuifihe pro^ce,T)ut Ms wife would hot*. 


TherVench king lent* Charles, Duguesclin aud a 
thousaud lances. The prince of Wales sent to 
Montfort the brave Chajsdos, two hundred lances, 
and as many archers ; and many English knights 
joined the party f . 

Montfort and the English were on an eminence, 
just as the prince of Wales was at Poitiers. Charles 
of Blois did not disturb himself about the matter. 
This devout prince, who believed in miracles, and 
who performed them, had refused at the siege of 
Quimper to retreat before the tide. “If it be 
God’s will,” he said, “ the tide will harm us not.” 
He stopped no more before the lull of Auray, than 
he had done before the tide at Quimper. 

Charles of Blois was the strongest. Many Bre- 
tons, even of Brdagne hretonriantey had joined him ; 
doubtless, out of liate to the English Dugues- 
cliu had drawn up his force in admirable order. 
Each man at arms carried his spear right before 
him, cut down to the length of five feet ; a battle- 
axe, sharp, strong, and well-steeled, with a short 
handle, was at bis side, or hung from his neck . . . 

“ they advanced thus handsomely, a foot’s pace . , . 
it was a very fine sight .... for the French were 
in such close order, that one could scarcely throw 
a tennis-ball Imong them, without its falling on a 
helmet or a lance §.” Sir John Chandos gazed 
long and intently on the order of their march, 
“and having well considered the dispositions of the 
French in his own mind, thought so highly of 
them, he could not remain silent, but said, *i9s 
God is my help, it appeal's to me that all the flower 
and honour of chivalry is there, most wisely and 
expertly drawn up H.’ ” 

Chandos had secured a body of reserve, to sup- 
port each body as might be needed ; and it was 
not without difficulty that he prevailed on one of 
his knights to remain behind in command of it. 
He was obliged to have recourse to prayers and 
even to tears since the feudal prejudice esteemed 
the front rank the only honourable post. Dugues- 
clin could not have carried the point with any of 
his knights. 

The two aspirants fought at the head of their 
troops ; th^ battle was a duel, without ^^rter,J 
The Bretons were wearied of the warV&3 aesired^ 
to bring it to a conclusion by the death of one or 
the other *•. Chandos’s reserve gave him the 


♦ Daru, Hist, de Bretagne, t. ii. 1. iv. p. 122. 

+ Sir John Chandos “ asked several knights and squires 
of Aquitaine to accompany him ; but few went except 
English.” Froiss. b. i. C. 225. 

J o The viscount de Rohan, the lords de lAoi\, de Kar- 
goule (Kergoulay), de Eoh^ac .... and many others 
whom I dannot name.” Id. ibid. 

$ Id. c. 226. 8 Id. ibid. 

IT This conduct nearly brought tears into the eyes of sir 
John. He again addressed him, gently saying. ‘ Sir Hugh, 
it is absolutely necessary that either you or 1 take this com- 
mand ; now, consider which can be most spared.' ” Id. ibid. 

** “ It appears to me, that orders had been given to the 
English army, that if they should gain the battle, and the 
lord Charles were found or made prisoner, no ransom should 
W taken for him, hut that they should kill him. In a 
similar case, the French and Bretons had given the like 
orders respecting the lord John de Montfort; for In this 
day each party wished by battle to put an end to the war.” 
Id. e. 227. 


advantage over Dugueselin, who was borne to the | 
.ground and taken. All fell back on Charles of f 
Blois. His banner was seized, thrust into the dust, j 
and himself slain. The noblest barons of Brittany ' 
persisted in the hopeless struggle, and fell with 
him*. 

When the English hurried joyftilly to show 
Montfort his* enemy, of wiiom they had ridded him, 
his French blood awoke within liim — it might be 
the force of kindred — but tears gashed from his 
ey^f. Under the cuirass of the fallen cWle% it 
was found that he wore sackcloth. His piety and; 
fine qualities were recalled to mind. He hid only! 
recommenced the war out of deference to his wife,; 
as heiress of Brittany. But this saint t was a man 
as well. He made verses, and composed tow in 
the interval of battles. He had been given to fove ; 
and a natural son of his was slain by his side, seek- 
ing to avenge his death §. 

In a few days the strongest places in the countiyf 
surrendered to Montfort. Charles of Blois’ chif-l 
dreu were prisonera in England. The king off 
France, who had caiTied no passion into the war, 
came to terms with the conqueror, and persuaded 
Charles’s widow to be contented with tlie county of 
Penthievre, the viscounty of Limoges, and a revenue 
of ten thousand livres ll. The king did wisely. The 
main point was to hinder Brittany from doing 
homage to the Englishman. It was a safe bet that, 
sooner or later, the province would grow weary of 
England’s ' mrr— 

To have brought to an end the war of Brittany, 
and that with the king of Navarro, was something; 
but it required time for France to recover. The 
bare enumeration of the ordinances of Charles V. 
is enough to unveil the deplorable wounds occa- 
sioned by the war. The majority are to verify the 
diminution of hearths (de feux) ; and to recognize 
the impossibility of the depopulated communes any 
longer paying taxes Others are protections is- 
sued by the king to towns, abbeys, hospitals, and 
chapters. So powerless was the public protection, 
that a special one was needful. Towns, corpont- 
tions, and universities require their privileges to 
be secured tbeoi. Many cities are declared to be 
inseparable from the crown. The Italian mer- 
chants at Nimes, the Castilians and Portu^u^se at 
Harfieur and at Caen, obtain specific pnvileges. 
Altogether we find no general law promulgated 
all is special and individual. We are conscious how: 
far the kingdom is still off from unity, how weak] 
and suifering it still is. 

Tham3eakl?ll£Ba.dl. the jiungdom ww the robfegries 
o f the na ifiLCQiPPanies. Dismissed byrtEe JSnghsh, 
and ^driven iiram the isle of France, from Nor- 
inandy, Brittmiy, and from Aquitaine, the com- 


* Idiikid. 


hariP 


,228. 


Urban V., o good Frmekma%^AeteA, It la tme, an imittlry 
to be held, previously to canonising Ghmlea Of Blois, IfUt he 
died before it fras coneluded ; said bis sttoeeasor, Oftfory 
II., did not act upon the return made tn favour of hia 
canonization, for fear of offending the duke of Brittany. 
Hist, de Bretagne, p. 336, idti^ in a noU; by M. Dacler tn 
Buchon’s edition of Froissart. 

f Un sien fils bfitaxd, qui s'l^^loit messiie Joili da 
Blois." FroUw. Iv. c. filO, p, 264, ed. Buchon. He proved 
himself says Frtdsasrt, a brave man at anns. 
g Froiss. 0 - 615, p. ed. Bwbon* 

If Ord. iv, 617, 651. 




Bmplopoent of the 
free compantee. 


CIV.il war in CASTILE. 


Duf^esclio appointed 
their commander. 


fa.D. 1365, 

t 1866. 


{wnies fell back on the centre, and scoured Berry ; 
and the Limousin, Ac. The brigands felt ^uite 
ttt home there. It was their barracks, was their 
insolent observatitn ^ They were of nations, 
hut mostly Eostish and Gascons, with a sprinkling 

Bretons* The people called them all English, 
nor has an^ thing more contributed to exasperate 
France against England. Offers were made to the 
free companies to tempt them to the crusade. The 
emperors had secured them a passage through 
Hungary, and offered to defray their expenses in 
their route through G^ipaany. But the majority 
had nt desire for so distant an expedition f ; and 
few of thcMie who made up their minds to go, in the 
hope of plundering Gem^any by the way, arrived 
there. Led by the archpriest as far as Alsace, they 
ftmnd themselves opposed by a serried and hostile 
population, who fell upon them on all sides, and 
the greater number perished. Some made their 
way into Italy. 

But they chiefly emigrated in the direction of 
Spain and Castile, seeking employment in the wars 
between Don Henriquez de Transtamare and his 
brother, Don Pedro the Orud ; a surname de- 
served by ail the Spanish kings of the period. In 
Navarre there reigned Charles-le-Mauvais (Charles 
the Wicked), the murderer and poisoner ; in Por- 
tugal, Don Pedro the Justicer, he who did such 
cruel justice on the death of Inez di Castro ; in 
Aragon, Don Pedro thft Ceremonious, who, with- 
..■gMwI aa ven the formality of a trial, hung up by the 
feet a legate charged with the office of excommuni- 
cating hun. In like manner Don Pedro the Cruel 
had burnt alive a monk, who had foretold that his 
brother would put him to death. To learn what 
Spain was, after having less to fear from the 
Moors she yielded to their influence, and became 
Moresco, Jewish, and any thing rather than Chris- 
tian, turn to the chronicle i>f Ayala. The un- 
sparing wars carried on against the unbelievers 
had imparted to the Spaniard a tinge of ferocity, 
which assumed a darker shade when he was sub- 
jected to the severe fiscal yoke of the Jews^;. 

This Pedro the Cruel was a sort of furious mad- 
nian, in wh<*m the two jarring elements of Spain 
contended for mastery, and made a monster of him. 
He piqued himself on his high sense of chivalry, 
as did every Castilian ; and, at the same time, en- 
trusted the whole administration of his kingdom to 
ilfews, in whura alone, and the Moors, he placed 
any confidence §. He was said to be the son of 
a Jewess. But fur this partiality to the Jews, the 
good-will of the communes would have been en- 
tirely his, on account of his cruelty towards the 
nobles. 

However, this man of blood loved. His mistress 

^ Froiss. llljh 517, p. 288, ed. Buchon. ^ 

t Id. tWd.^l*8*, 285. 

t The court bad to give MCk^fhction to the people more 
fban once. In 1329, the Jew, Joseph, wee yoroed in order 
to appease the gene]^ discontent, to render an account of 
bis administration of the Exchequer : and a law was passed, 
excluding all but Christians from employment in the finance 
department, in ISM, Don Pedro put to death Samuel 
Levi, whom Xton Juan Alphonso had recommended to him 
as treasurer tea years before. He bad amassed an enormous 
fottiitte. Ayala, o. xxti. 

§ la 1358, dt^ixlng to attack the king of Aragon, *^he 
sect to Habommed, king of Grenada, for the aid of a few 
galleys.'* Id. c. xi. 


was Donna Maria de Padilla, described by a con- 
temporary as being “jsefifc, handsome, and witty*.” 
Out of complaisance to her# H® imprisoned hi! wife 
Blanche,. sister-ill-law to Chai’les V., and at last 
poisoned her. He had already murdered heaven 
knows how many of his subjects. His Inrother, Dop 
^Henriquez de Transtamare, who had every thing to 
fear, fled to the king of France to solicit him to 
\ avenge his sister-in-law. 

h The king readily gave him the free companies 
^Iwhich were ravaging France. They were offered 
a passage through his territories by the king of i 
Aragon, and received authority from the pope to 
invade Castile. Among other acts of violence, Don 
Pedro had laid hands on the goods of the Church +. 

Nominally, the young duke of Bourbon was tlie 
leader of this expedition : its real leader was to be 
Duguesclint, still a prisoner, and whom the English 
would not ransom for less than 100,000 francs § ; 
so the king, the pope, and Don Henriquez, raised 
the sum between them. 

Duguescliii took command of these. adventurers, 
and led them into Spain, but by way of Avignon, 
in order to make further demands on the pope’s 
coffers ; and drew from him 100,000 francs in gold, 
besides a general absolution for his men. His army 
increased by the way |1 ; for although the English 
king had prohibited his subjects frJSn taking any 
<part in the war, a crowd of English and Gascon 
iadveuturers, reckless of the prohibition, flocked to 
I the Frenchman’s standard, to the high displeasure 
lof Edward •[[. 

• Tlicse men, whose first step had been holding 


♦ “ E fonnosa, e pequefia de cuerpo, et de buen enten- 
dimentp ” Id. c. vi. • 

+ Whose loud and great complaints came daily 

to our holy father, the pope.” Froiss. iv. c. 518, p. 295, ed. 
Buchon. 

I There is a Languedocian ballad extant on this Spanish 
expedition — Cannon ditta la bertat, fatta sur la guerra 
d’Espania, fhtta pel generoso Guesclin assistat des nobles 
moundis de Tholosa. 1367. Don Morice, i. p. 16> and 
Ftoiss. iv. p. 286, ed. Buchon. 

§ Charles V. lent him this sum, on condition of his 
taking the free companies out of the kingdom— “To all 
whom these present letters may concern, I, Bertran du 
Guesclin, knight, count of Longueville, chamberlain of the 
king of France, my much-dreaded and sovereign lord, give 
greeting. — We will to know that in consideration of a certain 
sum of money (que parmi certaine somme de deniers) which 
the said king, my sovereign lord, some time since (pie^a) 
gave us as a loan, as well to put out of At* kingdom the com- 
panies which were in and about Brittany^ Normandy, and 
Chartain, and elsewhere in the low marches, as to help us to 
pM^ part of o«r ransom to the noble messit e Jehan de Champ- 
dot, viscount of St. Sauveur, and constable of Aquitaine, 
whose prisoners we ate, We have promised, and promibe to 
the said king, my sovereign lord, by out fcuth and oath, to 
put and to take out of his kingdom the said eodipanies as 
quickly as we may be able, without fraud or subterfrige, 
and, Ittewtse, without permitting them or sufibring them 
to dwell or stay In any part of the said kingdom, except 
halting as they journey, and without making any claim on 
our own part, or on that of the said companies, from the 
smd king, my sovereign lord, or his subjects, et good cities, 
for money or any aid whatever, &c.” August 22nd| 1865. 
Archives, /. 481. 

I AB the leaders of cfese companies were there ; the 
lords Bidiert Briquet, Laihit, the p^it Mesohini Che bourg 
(bastard j Caifias, 8cc." Fi^iss. b. i o. ftto. 

IT ** Many knights who wore attached to the prince .... 
and several others were of the party.” Id. ibid. 



A'» 1366 ,) The English espouse the m^Tr. , 
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the pope to ransom, nevertheless pretended to con- 
sider this Spanish war a crusade. When arrived 
in Aragon, they sent .to request the king of Castile/ 
to give a passage and provisions “ to God's pil-; 
grims, who had undertaken through devotion an^ 
expedition into the kingdom of Grenada, to revenge ^ 
the sufferings of our Lord and Saviour, to destroy i 
the infidels, and exalt the cro^ Don Pietro only/ 
laughed at their request, and sent for answer that 
he would never attend to such a beggarly crew *.”1 
Their inarch, indeed, was like a pilgrimage. 
There was no enemy to fight. Don Pedro was 
abandoned, and could find no other asylum than 
among his friends the Moors of Andalusia. From 
thence be repaired to Portugal, thence to Gallicia, 
and finally to Bordeaux, where he met with a fa- 
vourable reception +. The English, driven furious 
by rage and spite, undertook to lead back Don 
Pedro in triumph, and restore the executioner of 
Spain. They were filled with that diabolical pride 
which has so often turned their head, ^nsible as 
they seem to be ; that pride, which impelled them 
to bum the Maid of Orleans, and which, in Pitt’s 
time, would have led them to burn France. 

The prince of Wales was so infatuated with the 
notion of his irresistible power, tliat he was not con- 
tend with undertaking to re-establish Don Pedro in 
Castile, but ]ffH>mised the despoiled king of Majorca 
to restore him to his lost crown of Aragon. The 
Gascon lords, who had little desire to go so far for 
English interests only, ventured to tell him that 
restoring Don Pedro was more difficult than expel- 
ling him. “ My lord,” they said, “ you have ofttn 
heard the old proverb of ‘ All covet, all lose.’ .... 
We wish to know from whom we are to have our 
pay, as it i.sjiot customary for men at arms to leave 
their habitations to carry on a war in a foreign 
country without receiving wages 4 :.” Don Pedro; 
gave them every promise they required — he ha<l 
left treasures concealed in spots known to himi 
self alone } he would give them six hundred thou- 
sand florins §. To tlie prince of Wales he was to; 
give up Biscay ; that is to say, the gate of the 
Pyrenees, which would turn out to Spain a Calais ||.j 

All the English adventurers in the army of Don 
Henriquez were recalled into Guyenne. They left, 
well paid by him, in order to return and defeat 
him, and gain as much in Don Pedro’s service *lf — 
such were the faith and honour of that day. In 
like manner the king of Navarre treated at one 
and the same time with both parties, taking money 
from the one to open, from the other to imut, the 
mountain-passes. So great was his apprehension 
of compromising himself in the interest of either, 
that, just as he was about to open the campal|n 

* Id. ibid. t Id. ibid. 

t Id. c. 522, p. 315, &c. ed. Buchon. 

1 Id. c. 523, p. 322. See M. Buchon’s note. 

fl A« the port of Passages will soon be. Tb© English wiU 
seiie on it sooner or later, if we are not on om guard. 

(This note was written in 18M*7, at the time of the Car- 
list struggle, when the British legion was acting in Spain.) 
TaatrsnaroB. 

K . . . . “ they immediately took leave of king Henry in 
the most courteous manner they could, without diseoverlng 
etther their own or the princcw intentions. King Henry, 
who was ilberal, courteous, and honmiraldev made them 
very handsome presents, thanking them most giateftilly for 
their services . . . they left Spain, and returned as speedily 
as possible.” Frofss. b. i. c. 238. 

with the English, he ccutrived to get hlmsClf takcB 
prisoner *. 

The prince of Ws^lcs had more men at arms < 

he Wljcn he ! 

had advanced as far as the Ebro, into a country | 
ruined by wind, rain, and snow, provisions fail^ 
and a sinall loaf fetched a fiuriu j:* Don Henriqm^ 
was counselled to avoid an engagement^ seise the 
passes, and starve out his enemy i but his Spanish 
pride forbade. He saw himself at the head, of 
three thousand men completely clad in mail, six 
thousand light cavalry (according to FloimartS, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms), ten thousand cixms- 
bow men, and sixty thousand militia-men (com* 
wwneror), with lances, darts, and slin®. Aftmf 
all, this army was little more than an undisciplined 
mass. The English bow^men were worth more 
than the Castilian slingers ) the English 
carried further than the swords and daggme of 
which the French and Aragonese were so fond Ij, 
The battle was ordered by that brave and cool 
John Chandos, who had already won for the 
English the battles of Poifiers and of Auray * 11 . 
Notwithstanding the efforts of Don Henriquez, 
who rallied his men three times, the Spaniards 

• “ Some in the army thought it might have been done 
designedly .... as he was uncertain what would be the 
issue of the business between king Henry and Don Pedro.” 
Id. ibid. 

f ** The prince might have had foreign — n rl nimmi r-wh 
as Flemings, Germans, and Brabanters, if he had chosen it; 
but he sent away numbers, choosing to depend more on his 
own subjects and vassals than on strangers.” Id. 0. 233. 

X Id, c. 240. 

§ Id. ibid. H Id. Ibid. 

f (The following is so characteristic of the age, that 1 
cannot refrain from giving it : — Sir Joitn Chandos ad- 
vanced in front of the battalions with his banner uncased in 
his hand. He presented it to the prince, saying, * My lord, 
here is my banner ; 1 present it to you, that 1 may display It In 
whatever manner shall be most agreeable to you; for, thanka 
to God, I have now sufficient lands to enable me so to do, 
and maintain the rank which it ought to hold.' The prince 
Don Pedro being present, took the banner in his hands, 
which was blazoned with a sharp stake gules oh a field 
argent : after having cut off the tall, to make it square, he 
displayed it, and, returning it to him by the han^e. said : 

‘ Sir John, I return you your banner. God give you strength 
and honour to preserve it.’ 

Upon this, Sir John left the prince, went Imck to his men 
with his banner in bis hand, and said to them : ‘ Getitlemeti, 
behold my banner and yours ; you will therefore guard ft as 
it becomes you.’ His companions, taking the banner, replied 
with much cheerfuiness. tiuit * if it pleased God and St. 
George, they would defend it well, and act worthfly of it, to 
the utmost of their abilities.’ The banner was put into the 
hands of a worthy English squire, called William AHeatiy, 
who bore ft with honour that day, and loyally acquitted 
himself in the service.” Froisa. b. i. c. 241. _ 

The»dftor of the edition of Johnes’s F|[||||bt, to whft^ 
the above reference is given, remarks, " TlWPnnway gave 
eiiandus the rank of knlgh4abfnneret, which ft is aurprislng 
that he, who bad seen so many stricken fields, had not 
received before* This order of knighthood was the most 
honourable, being conferred only on the field of battle. All 
the treatises on heraldry say that ft must be conferred after 
the battle, although in thhi case we see an instance of its 
being obtained before the fight; the atriet rule being pro- 
bably waived in consideration of the knight’s former fields. 
.... The last knight banneret created In England wj^ aft 
John Smith, who was advanced to the d^nfty after the 
battle of EdgehUl, lor rescuing the royal standard; be vaa 
slain in battle at Alresford, in Hampshire.”) Taansiavoa. 
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I flftd. The free companions remained unsupported,^ 
Rtdl^Bring useiees resistance *. The whole army^ was 
“either cut to pieces or taken j andJGh &ndoSy f or ! 
%y^ud time, madeJ^agag ^^ prisone r. 

T^hSTwaS a proud day lor the pnnce of Wales. 
M was Just twenty years since he had fought at I 
ii^ey^ au4 ton since he had gained the battle of I 
Poitiers. "He gave judgment concerning anna 
!md all thing# thereunto i^lon^iig in the plain of 
iBurgos, he there kept tlie field and the wager of 
lhattle, so that one may truly say that all Spam for 
W day belonged to him 1^” 

V The French king, mihh dejected at this news, | 
{durst not give Henry of Transtamare his support. 
On a letter from the princess of Wales, he has- 
tened to forbid the fugitive prince to attack ; 
Guyenne, and even threw into prison the young I 
count of Auxerre, who was taking up arms for I 
Hon HenriquezJ. 

I Hon .Pedi!0..4o .|>ay- th«nv*4M»t-4rfril»W ’^^ 
tpures. They grew exceedingly weary of their 
IsHy TTKe sombre hospitality of the Spaniards did 
not repay them for so long a sojourn. The heavy 
:ieats came on ; they threw themselves on the 
rruit8,aiid were carried off by dysentery in crowds. 
The prince of Wales was not one of the slightest 
jufferers. After having lost four-fifths, it is said, of 
iheir number, they determined on recrossing the 
fountains,' out of humoui*, sickly, and ill-paid §. 

prince of Wales, who had passed his word 
for Hon Pedro, being unable to meet their demands, 
they plundered Aquitaine. At last, he told them 
to seek their living elsewhere. Elsewhere, was 
France If, Thither they betook themselves ; and, j 
as they plundered by the way, they failed not to 
give out that the prince of Wales, their debtor, 
had authorized them to take payment on this 
fashion f . 

Through pride, t ^e p rince committed anotb 
fault. He TOt Hutguesri m at liberty, whick, jms 
giving -tlSlSIeel' cpSpftS^'^OSffer. The wise 
Chaudos, " who was his master,” had said that he 
never should be ransomed **. " Now it happened 
that one day^ when the prince was in great good 
humour, he called sir Bertrand Huguesctin, and 
asked him how he was. ‘My lord,’ replied sir 
Bertrand, ‘ I was never better : I cannot otherwise 
hut be well, for 1 am, though in prison, the most 
honoured knight in the world.’ ‘ How so ! ’ re- 
joined the prince. * They say in France,’ answered 
sir Bertrand, * as well as in other countries, that 
you ai'e so much afraid of me, and have such a dread 


* Froiss. c. Bit, p. 408, 409, ed. Buchon. — The poor etm- 
mmmroa, hoUy puroued, threw theinselveB into the Ebro, 

** Into hideous water.” IhM. p. 41 1. 

f Froim 242. t id. ibid. <• 243. 

$ KnjrgMiP^l. 2629; and •Froissart, b. i. c. 243 , 

“ the air and heat, of Spain been very hurtfUl to their 
healto ; even the prince himself was unwell, and in low 
spirits.”— Watsingham says the rumour was, that the prince 
bad bad poison given blm. Wals. p. Ilf. 

U **The prince had them spcdten to, and entreated that 
they would change their quarters, and seek elsewhere fur a 
maintenance .... they entered Fiance, which they called 
their homo^” i^as. b. i. e. 244. 

If . w»ne of those who had been made prisoners by 
tb^'I>reneb garrisena, said that the prince of Wales en- 
couraged them underhand." Id. ibid. 

*♦ Id. ihid. 


of my gaining my liberty, thaf: you dare not set me 
free ; and this is my reason for thinking nnyself 
so much valued and honouBCd.”* The English- 
man was piqued. " ‘ What ! sir Bertrand,’ he 
answered ; * do you iroagme that we keep you a pri- 
soner for fear of your prowess I By St George, it 
is not so ; pay a hundred tliousand francs, and 
you are free.’ ” Duguesclin took him at his word *. 

Ayala says that the prince, in order to show how 
little he cared for Huguesclin, told him to fix his 
own ransom. Duguesclin’s haughty reply was, 
“Not less than a hundred thousand francs” — 
above a million of our money. The prince was 
amazed : “ Where will you get them, Bertrcmd I” 
On this, according to the chronicle, Bertrand made 
the following fine reply, which has nothing impro- 
bable about it : — “ My lord, the king of Castile 
will pay one-half, the king of France the other ; 
and if that be not enough, there is not a French- 
woman who can spin, but will ply her distaff for 
my ransom f.” 

He did not presume beyond his value. War was 
imminent. whilst Charles V. was giving an 
honourable reception at Pads to a son of the 
English king’s, who was about to marry at Milan, 
the free companies dismissed by the English were 
laying waste Champagne, and scouring the country 
up to the neighbourhood of the capful J. It was 
too bad to pay and to be plundered. 

The prince of Wales had returned from Spain, 
jlabouring under dropsy ; and his army was little 
[better. The Gascons, who had engaged in this 
English undertaking on the faith of Don Pedro’s 
buried treasures, returned poor, in sorry plight, 
and in bad humour. Besides, they bore the prince 
more than one old grudge. He ha^ forced the 
count of Foix to grant a passage to the free com- 
panies, had asked the lord of Albret for a thousand 
lances, and had left eight hundred on his hands §. 
The Southerns disliked the English, not only on 
account of their exactions, but because they were 
English ; that is to say, tiresome, and disagreeable 
to live with. These lively, witty, and talkative 
races, writhed under their proud taciturnity, and 
constant complacent rumination on the battle of 
Poitiers jj. 

pvinfo jfcha aajRcnnft. 

• Froissart continues— “ Sir Bertrand was very anxious 
for his liberty, and now having heard ujton what terms he 
coaid obtain it, taking the prince at his word, replied, ' My 
lord, through God’s will, I will never pay a less sum !’ The 
prince, when he heard this, began to repent of what he had 
done.” Id. ibid. 

Ct ** Ij’a fiiairesse en France, qui spche fil filer, 

Qui ne gaignast lunpois ma finance i. filer, 

Qu’elles ne me volissent hors de vos las geter.” 

MS. de la Bibl. Jtojfo/e, No. 7224, folio 86. 

t Froiss. c. 563, 5G4, p, 437—449, ed, Buchon. 

§ •• Being mightily vexed, he exclaimed, ‘ My lord, the 
prince of Wales, lau^s at me.’ .... In his rage, he called 
for a secretary, and said to hhn, ' Write .... my dear 
lord, have the goodness to understand J cannot separafe 
myself from the nest . . . . # any of them be dismissed, I 
am coDvin^ they will all go their way. May God keep 
you in hla holy protection !’ '* Froiss. h. 1. c. 2S5. 

g “ And the men of Poitou, SaintogiKi, Cluercy, Lhnousin, 
and Bouergue, flrom their Mature, cmmot love the English, 
who, in their turn, being proud and presumptuous, cannot 
love them, nor have they ever loved them, and still les« 
now than ever, bat hold them in great despite and scorn.” 
Id. ibid. c. 246. 
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t o lay iin thair lumia «. ( iiaiapn^jt i^ 'n 

aq b .ih ft hearth *. Instead ^ paying them, he 
ask^ them for mone^ — a hearth-rate from the 
poveifty-struck.populatiomof the Landes, from poor 
raouotaia goatherds— a hearth-iate from those 
brave petty nobles, who were never rich, save in 
younger brothers aiid bastards. The prince had 
summoned the States to meet at Niort, in the hope 
of converting the Gascons by the good example of 
tlie Poitevins and Liraousins : but they were 
insensible to it. He lost his labour in transferring 
the States to Angoul^rae, Poitiers, Bergerac — they 
had no more fancy to pay at Bergerac than at , 
Niort. I 

And not only would they not pay, but they 
applied to the king of France — telling him, with, 
the vivacity of their country, that they wanted! 
justice; that his court was the justest in the world;!; 
and that if he would not entertain their appealjji 
they would seek out another lord f. The king, who 
was not prepared for war, endeavoured to restrain 
their impetuosity. He did not march in their 
defence, he did not dismiss them ; but he kept] 
them at Paris, feasted them, supported them J :| 
large fortunes were to be made out of this good 
king* The Englishman did not pay, even afterj 
service done'^ but he paid in advapce. He gaveJ 
even to petty knights, not. money only, but esta^ 
blishments, princely fortunes, li p wiyaa f a ihev. tiv 
tha Bret.anV4ia<L .Gascons. He bore them no ill- 
will. The more you had drubbed his feoldiers, the 
better he treated you. He welcomed with opei(| 
arms the Vondean, Clisson ; one of those to whom* 
the defeat of the French at Auray was most owing. 

I To the captal de Buch he offered the duchy of 
Nemoui*s. He bestowed on the lord of Albret the 
hand of a daughter of France §, It greatly flaU 
1 tered the Gascons to see a countryman of theirs! 

I become a prince, and brother-in-law of the kingsl 
of France and Castile. 

On the 25th of, January, 1369, the prince off 
Wales received at Bordeaux a doctor of law and a 
knight, who bore him a summons from the king of 
France — ^a polite invitation to come to Paris, and 
to answer before the peers, touching certain griefs 
which, “ through weak advice and wrong informa- 
tion, the prelates, barons, knights, and commons 
of the marches of Gascony on the fnmtiers of our 
kingdom, have suffered at your hands, to our utter 
amazement )1.” The invalid, havmg looked at 
their credentials, haughtily replied in the words of 
William the Conqueror, "We shall wllingly 
attend on the appointed day at Paris, since the 
king of France sends for us ; but it will be helmA 
on head, and followed by sixty tliousand men .... 

It shall cost a hundred tliousand lives.” The' 
prince wfis in such ill-humour, that, after allowing 
the messengers to depart^ he had them pursued, 
attested, and thrown into prison on a joggling 
pretext, "for fear they should go relate their 

* not of a franc, at Froistart states. See Letters of 
the prince of Wale®, Jan. 26th, 1463- MS. to am. RoyaU. 

I am indebted for this oote to M. Lacahane. 

f proiM. b. i c. 246. ; 

t Jd. ibid.—" And we will reconcile you with our dearest 
nephew the prince of Wales, who^ perchance* is evil coun- 
selled.” Froiss. iv. c. 565, p. *44, ed. Buchon. 

I Froiss. ibid. c. 564, p. 446, ed. Buchon. 

K Froiss. b. i. c. 2 17. 


surprises Ponthieu. 

gibes and prattle to the duke of Anjou, who loves 
us little* and say how they have summoned us 
personally in our own palace 
The king of France, on the contrary, felled to 
believe that this Gascon business did nut affect the 
king of England, and sent him a pi^sent, at thi| 
very conjuncture, of fifty pipes of good wine ; 
which, however, the Englishman would not accept. 
He had but recently discharged one of the pay- 
ments on account of king Jeairs ransom. 

Charles could endure and wait ; his affairs went 
on^ not the less prosperously. In the North, hm 
gained over the men of the low' couutiies. He tam-| 
pered with Ponthieu and Abbeville. In the South,! 
he had long before made the pope appoint creatures 
of his own to the bishoprics of all the English 
provinces. Beyond the Pyrenees, he despatched > 
Duguesclin and some of the free companies to helpi 
I the Castilians to free themselves from the kiugl 
I whom the English had imposed upon them. Ini I 
return, Don Henriqu'ez promised to equip agaimt I 
the English a fleet, twice as large as that of the 
French king. 

Many of the communes sided with Don Pcdro,< 
for no other reason than his cruelty to the nobles. 
The Moors and Jews, in particular, were with him 
bad auxiliaries, who were unable to defend him, 
and who gave his party an evil reputation. He 
had withdrawn into the least Christian part ofi 
Spain, Andalusia ; whither Don Henriquez andi 
Duguesclin rapidly f<>llowing him wiiJi a siuall^ind^ 
of trusty men, did not leave him time to recognize! 
the number of the assailants. The Jews, who, cou- 
trai'y to all their habits, had taken up arms, at once 
laid them down ; and the Moorish arrows could 
not repel heavy-armed cavalry. Duguesclin orderedt 
no quarter to be given to the unbelievers f. Don* 
Pedro had but time to throw himself intqjiia4!astle 
of Mimttel. It is said that Duguesclin proxUised to 
allowhim to escape, and betrayed him ; tlmt the 
two brothers, suddenly meeting in Don Henriquez’ 
tent, flew at each other ; that Don Pedro threw| 
Henriquez down, and that Duguesclin seizing Don'i 
Pedro by the leg, and drawing him undermost, hisv 
brother ended him with a blow cjf bis dagger J.j 
The roditnee of this story does not lessen its pro-/ ! 
bability. . 

The. was fou ght ^ 

May'ch. By the enH’'^ “AITrilj'Xliaries V. broke ' 
out, surprised Ponthieu, and challenged the English 
monarcL The challenge was borne to Westmin- 
ster by a kitchen lackey g ; a choice of messenger, 

• Id. ibid. c. 248. f Id. ibid. c. 245. 

I Instead of Duirue®riln, as stated bs' Ayala, Frotafint 
ascribes this act to the viscount de Hofabeiti. 

(The passive is as foUovra:— As sooit m hinft Henif had 
entered the chamber wl»er« than Pedre was, h« said, * Wh«<l» 
is this #>n of a Jewish’ whore, who calls h||||Klf king of 
Castile T Don Pedro, who was a bold as well Mreniel man, 
stepped forward, and srild : * thou art the son <^a whore 

and I am the son of Alpboiiso.* On saylug this, he caught ho^d 
of king Henry in his arms, began to wrestle witlrhim, and, 
being the strongest, threw him down undcsr him upon a 
mattress with a silk eovering: placing his hand on a poi- 
nard, he would infallibly have killed him, bT the viseount de 
Bocaberti had not been present, who seizing D<m Pedro by 
the legs, turned him over, hy which means king Henry 
being uppermost, immediately drew a long poiuard which 
he wore in his sash, and plunged it into his body.” Frolw. 
b. L c. 245.) Tiiansi.ATon. 

I Xd. ibid. 
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which, in a less serious matter, would have seemed 
a practical epigram. These conquering English, 
overcome in Spain by the fruits, iu France by the 
wines, were worn out and aged by their excesses. 
Lionel, a son of- Edward the Third’s, died at Milan 
of indigestion. His countrymen averred that he 
was poisoned. 

I There were but too g(>od reasons for breaking 
the peace. The Englim themselves had broken 
it, by letting loos© the free companies on. France. 
However, Charles V. neither spoke of this, nor of 
the reclamations of the Gascons at the treaty of 
Bretigni, and of their violated privileges. He pre- 
ferred seeking some technical flaw in the timty 
itself. The States-Geneml, deferentially consulted 
by him, decided that his right was valid (May the 
wth, 1369) * : he got the court of peers to pro- 
mounce in his favour the confiscation of Aquitaine ; 
mud boldly stated in his proclamation that the suze- 
rainty and right of appeal had been reserved to 
him by the treaty of Bretigni.* 

He might lie boldly ; all the world was with 
him. The free companies declared themselves I 
French. The bishops of Aquitaine, long gained 
over by the archbishop of Toulouse, put him in 
’ possession of their cities ; and sixty towns, burghs, 
or eastles^ expelled the English — even Cahors and 
’ Limoges, whose bishops were apparently thoroughly 
English +. Charles.X-Jifi^rye^, these .miraoies : 

[ invalid as he was, he was ever walking in some 
pdksvart procession, bare-footed J. The popular 
preachers advocated his cause from their pulpits. 
The king of England, too, made the bishop of 
iLondou preach ; but not with the same success §. 

All me cities which gave themselves up to 
Charles V. obtained confirmation and increase of 
their privileges. The progress of his conquest may 
be traced from charter to charter : in February, 
1370, their charters are confirmed to Rhodes, 
Figeac, and Montauban ; that of Milhaud in 
Rouergue beara date May ; in July follow those of 
Cahors and Sarlatlj. 

It is difficult to believe that so cool-headed and 
wise a prince ever seriously entertained the idea 
of invading England He did his best to have it 
believed that such was his intention, no doubt to 
draw the English to the North, and so hinder them 
from crushing the movement in the South. In 
fact, they landed an array at Calais under the duke 
of Lancaster. The large overswollen army of the 
French, five times more numerous than that of the 
English, had express orders not to engage. It 
remained immoveable, and then witlidrew amidst 

• S^oouase, Pref aux Ord. vi. p. 1. 
i Froias. v c. 587, p. 56, ed. Buchon. 

% , “the king of I-'tance, moved by devotion and 

humility, ordered ftequent proceasiona of the whole clergy 
when he bimielf, aa well m the queen, attende(| without 

stock inga aM barefooted The king ordered all the 

subjects of his realm to do Jtbe same, by the advice of the 
prelates and churchmen, in this time of tribulation.” Froiss. 
b. i. c. 257. 

5 “ In truth, it was but proper, that both kings, since 
they were determined on war, should expl^ and make 
clear to their subjects the cause of the quarrel, that they 
might uodemtand it, and have the better will to assist their 
kings : to vrhieb purpose they were all equally alert in toe 
two kingdoms” Id. ibid. 

^ Ordoti»4 V. p. 391, 324, 333, 338. Sismondi, t. xL 
p. US. 

f Froias. h. I e. 389. 


the bootings of the English *, who, nevertheless, 
lost both their time and money. The towns pf the 
North were well affected, and they retook several 
strongholds in the South, but with a loss that far 
more than counterbalanced their gains, the irre- 
parable loss of the captain to whom they owed the 
victories of Poitiers, of Aumy, and of Najarra, the 
wise and able John Chandosf. 

This brave man had foreseen all. Directly that 
I the prince of Wales persisted, in opposition to his 
[advice, in imposing the fatal hearth-tax, Chandos 
withdrew into Normandy. Then, on the rising of 
the South, he returned to repair the mischief, to 
save the thoughtless who would not listen to him ; 
but he had little hopes from the wars. The his- 
torian of tlie time represents him as very sad and 
melancholy {mUancolieux), as if he had foreseen his 
iapproaching death, and tlie loss of the English pro- 
. Vinces. After his death, the English monarch fol- 
lowed his advice, and revoked the tax. It was too 

As it usually happens when misfortune befals 
lone, the English committed blunder after blunder, 
Imistake after mistake. It was their policy to secure 
at any cost the king of Navarre, and employ him 
against France. According to all appearances, the 
bargain depended on the viscoun^ of- Linfoges, 
which the Navarrese coveted ; hurthe prince of 
Wales would not break into his kingdom of Aqui- 
taine, feeling the necessity of retaining this gate of 
France §. Refusing, he lost every thing. The 
french monarch won back the king of Navarre by 
living up to him Montpellier, in fulfilment of an 
mid promise |]. Shortly afterwards, he had the 
address to win ovei the new king of Scotland, the 
first of the house of Stuart*!!. Castle, Navarre, 
Flanders, Scotland — he detached all from England. 
He isolated his enemy. 

The pride of England was so deeply engaged in 
this war, that Edwai’d still found means, despite 
his numerous losses, to send two armies into France. 
Whilst one of his sons, the duke of Lancaster, went 
to the relief of the prince of Wales, w'ho was block- 

* Id. c. 602, p. 110, ed. Buchon. 

t Id. c. 615, p. 153—159, ed. Buchon. 

(The closing scene of this “flower of knighthood ’’ is thus 
beautifully given by Froissart : — 

“ These barons and knights of Poitou were struck with 
grief when they saw their seneschal, Sir John Chandos, 
lying in so doleful a way, and not able to speak. They 
began grievously to lament his loss, saying, ‘ Flower of 
knighthood ! oh, Sir John Chandos ! cursed be the forging 
of that lance which wounded thee, and which has thus en- 
^^angered thy life.’ Those who were around the body most 
tenderly bewailed him ; which he heard, and answered with 
groans, but could not articulate a word. ^They wrung their 
bands, and tore their hair, uttering cries and complaints, 
more especially those who belonged to his household. 

“ Sir John Chandos was disarmed very gently by his own 
servants, laid upon shields and targets, and carried at a foot’s 
pace to Mortemer, the nearest fort to the place where they 

were That gallant knight only survived one day and 

night. God have mercy on his soul 1 for never since a hun- 
dred years did there exist among the English one more 
courteous, or fuller of every virtue and good quality than 
him.” Froiss. b. L c. 278.) XnaKsnAtoa. 

I Froiss. e. 514, p. 148, sed. Buchon. 

$ 85cousse, Hist, de Charles ie Mauvais, p. 13), and 
Rymer, vi p. 677. 

K S6cou8Se, ibid. p. 133. 

T Rymer, vi p. 696, 
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aded in Bordeaux (the end of July, 1370), another 
army, under the leading of an old captain, Robert 
KnoU^s, entered Picardy (the same month). Nei- 
ther encountered any resistance. Duguesclin, Clis- 
son, &c., recommended the avoiding of a pitched* 
battle, and to confine all operations to skirmishing! 
and the defence of fortified places, leaving the open] 
country to chance. These leaders of free companies 
knew no other criterion than success, and the 
bravest among them preferred to triumph by 
stratagem rather than by open means : as to the 
honour of the kingdom, they knew not what it 
meant. So the duke of Bourbon had to sit still 
and see his mother, the mother of the queen of 
France, borne prisoner by the English along the 
very front of his lines, insultingly paraded in the 
hopes of bringing on an engagement. He proposed 
a single combat, but declined battle 

A more outrageous insult was offered at Noyon. 
Seyton, the Scot, leaped over the barriers of the ' 
town, hammered away an hour with the French, 
and returned safe and sound f . The English army 
penetrated to Champagne, to Reims, to Paris, 
destroying and burning all on its passage, and 
seeking in its wantonness to find some ravage 
cruel enough, some gf)ad keen enough, to arouse the 
enemy’s sense of honour. For one day and two 
nights, the kinf patiently beheld from his hotel St. 
Paul the flames of burning villages on every side 
of Paris. A numerous and brilliant chivali; 7 — the 
Tancarvilles, Coucys, and Clissons were in the 
city, but he held them back. Indeed Clisson, 
whose courage was well-known, encouraged thiai 
cruel prudence Sire, why should you employ 
your men against those madmen ? Let them go 
about their bi^siness. They cannot take your inhe- 
ritance from you, nor drive you out of it by 
smoke t.” 

As the army was drawing off, an English knight 
rode up to the barrier St. Jacques, which was open 
and thronged with knights, in order to fulfil a vow 
that he would strike the barrier of Paris with his 
lance. Our knights applauded him, and allowed 
him to depart §. This insult to the walls of the 
city, to the honour of the porumrium^ so sacred to 
i the ancients, did not touch their feudal minds ; and 
the Englishman was slowly retiring, when a brave 
butcher steps out on the road, and, with a heavy 
long-handled axe, strikes him between the shoulders, 
then repeats the blow, but on his head, and un- 
horses him II. Thi’ee others came up, and the four 

since you are not willing to accept the offer 
they have made you, three days hence, between nine and 
twelve in the morning, you, my lord duke of Bourbon, will 
see your lady-mother placed on horseback, and carried 
away .... you will bear this from me to your masters, 
that if they will draw out fifty men, we will draw out the 
same numtJer, and let the victory fall where it may.” Froiss. 
b. i. c. 281. ...•** But they did not budge or stir,” c. 621, 
p. 175, ed. Buchon. 

t “ Gentlemen, I am come to see you ; for as you do not 
vouchsafe to come out beyond your barrieaa, I condescend 
to visit you.” Froiss. b. 1. c. 285. 

% Id. ibid. c. 289. ^ ^ 

I “Get away I get away! thou hast well acquitted thy- 
self” id. ibid. ... 

5 .... “he met a butcher «n the pavement In the 
suburbs, a very strong man, who had notieed him as he 
passed him. .... As the knight was returning alone, and 
ki a careless manner, the valiant butcher came on one side 
of him,” &c. Id, ibid. 


hammer on the Englishman “as on an anvil.” 
The knights posted at the barriers recovered his 
body,Und had him buried in holy ground. 

The prince of Wales encountered no more oppo- 
sition to laying siege to Limoges, than Knoiles had 
to insulting Paris. Duguesclin himself had recom- 
mended disbanding tlie army of tlie South, and 
had retained only two hundred lances for scouring 
the country. The prince was tlie more embittered 
a^^ainst its inhabitants from the fact, that their 
bishop, who had instigated them to their defec- 
tion, had been liis creature and gossip ; and he 
had sworn by his father^s soul that he would make 
the city dearly rue its treason. In tlieir alaim, 
the citizens wished to surrender ; but they were 
prevented by the Fi:ench captains. However, the 
prince sprang a mine under the walls, and entered 
through the breach. He was too ill for horseback, 
and w'as conveyed in a car. His orders were to 
slay all, — men, women, and children ; and he feasted 
his eyes with the sight of this butchery. “ There 
was not that day in the city of Limoges any heart 
so hardened, or that thought on their God, who 
did not deeply bewail the unfortunate events pass- 
ing befox'e them The prince of Wales renieni- , 
bered not his Maker. Tliis sick, cadaverous man, i 
who was so near to his final audit, this dying man | 
could not satiate himself with the sight of death. 1 
Women and children threw theinselves on their 
knees before him, exclaiming, " Mercy, mercy, 
sweet sir ! ” He was deaf. He spared onl;jL the 
bishop, that is, the only guilty person, and three 
French knights whose desperate resistance won 
them his favourable regard f. 

Thia-jijaasasasv- juroe of 
EngHs |iman hat efuljthroughout France, taught the 
cities the hecessity^cl sterir defence. It was the 
leave-taking of the enemy. He treated the country 
as if it belonged to another, as if he felt that he 
should not return. Shortly afterwards, becoming 
worse, the prince was persuaded by his physicians 
to try the effect of his native fogs, and embarked 
for London No doubt, his brother, the duke of 
Lancaster, began to be odious in his sight. Hope- 
less of succeeding himself, he at least wished toj 
secure the throne to his son. 

To the joy of the whole kingdom, t he klngj iacied 
I DugiipR“!«r §. Raised to this, the liighest 

j office in the kingdom, the petty Breton knight eat 
! at the king’s table ; a distinction calculated to 
I awaken some surprise, when we see in Christine 
de Pisan ||, that the ceremonial of the French court 
[ was, that the king should be waited upon at table 
by his brothers. 

I The new constable was the only man who coro-i 
! prehended the kind of war that was to be waged* 
1 with the English. Pitched battles wei*e out of thej 
uestion : Cr<5cy and. Poitiei’s awed men’s mindst. ' 
trangJ— theJFrench who, under Dufl fueBclin , drove 

'flS 

upwards of three thousand men, women, and 
children were put to death that day. have mercy on 
their souls ! for they were veritable martyrs.” Id. ibid, 
c. 290. 

f Id. IbkL ; and Walahighani, p. 185. 
t Id. ibid. e. m. 

^ .... “as the most valiaiit, the best-informed, the 
moat virtuous mid fiortunate in conduetlng aflbira,” &c. 
Id. Ibid. c. 191. 

» If For some account of this authoress, see book vUi. c. t 
(d'this history. 
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Ke^pen field those whom they did not hesitate 
to attack, though under the cover of walls. '’They 
required to be at least two to one for the under- 
taking. But tbqy began to regain confidence when 
Duguesclin, harassing Knolles’s anny on its retreat, 
at the h3$d of four hundred French contrived to 
cut off two hundred Englishmen *. 

But what served Charles V. better than Dugues- 
clin, or than any one or aught besides, was the 
madness of the Euglish-nthe vertigo which drove 
them on from error to error. They grit the duke 
of Brittany to declare fOt them, but Brittany itself 
was against them. They found that they had called 
down ruin on Montfort, whom they had restored 
with so much trouble. Tlie Bretons expelled their 
duke f . 

Up to this time, Charles V. had derived little 
benefit from his alliance with Castille. The English 
took upon them to draw it closer and render it 
effective. In his extravagant ambition, the duke 
of Lancaster married Don Pedro’s eldest, and the 
earl of Cambridge his second daughter. Never was 
such unheard-of, incredible infatuation. England, 
who had not been able to conquer France, under- 
took, in addition, the conquest of Spain. 

The end of this new imprudence was to supply 
the French with a fleet. The king of Castile, who 
felt himself threatened by this marriage, sent a 
naval armament to Charles’s aid. The heavy 
Spaipish ships, amply provided with cannon, sank 
before Rochelle the small barks of the English, 
manned with archers Rochelle looked on ap- 
provingly, and drove out the conquered party. 
She opened her gates, but with favourable reser- 
vations and on cautious terms, so as to remain a 
republic, owning the royal authority §. 

This great event decided the defection of all 
Poitou. Edward and the prince of Wales— the old, 
Nand the dying man — embarked, and attempted to 
jltake over reinforcements ; but the sea would no 
n I more of them, and forced them back, in their own 
despite, on their own coasts. The city of Thouars 
surrendered. Duguesclin defeated the remaining 
lEnglish at Chizey. Brittany then threw off the 
woke, and was Cliarles’s after a siege or two |1. 
The only captain who remained faithful to the 
English was a Gascon, the captal de Buch ; one of 
the best of the French captains was a Welshman % 

• Id. ibid. c. 292. 
t All the barons, knights, and squires of that country 
were thoroughly good Frenchmen, and addressed the duke 
In these words : ‘ Dear lord, as soon as we shall clearly per- 
ceive that you take any part with the king of England 
against the king of France, we will all quit you and the 
country of Brittany.’” Id. ibid. c. 293. 

t “ The engagement was very severe, and the English 
had enough to do; for the Spaniards, who were in^arge ves- 
sels, had great bars of iron and huge stones, which they 
launched and flung from ships in order to sink those 
of the English,” Id. ibid. c. 293, 294. 

I . . . . that the town should be allowed a mint, with 
liberty to coin florins, and black and white money, with the 
aame alloy and form as those of Paris.” Id. Ibid. c. Sll. 

I Froiss. c. 67S, p. 43, 44, ed. Buchon. 
f (*‘ Evan of Wales, was the son of a prince of Wales, 
whom king Edward, for some reason I am ignorant of, had 
put to death, and seized his territories and principality, 
wkich he had given to his son the prince of Wales,” Froisa. 
b. i. c. SOfl. * 

On this, Mr. Johnes observes, “ By every thing I can find, 


a descendant of the ancient princes of Wales, who 
avenged his ancestors by serving France. The 
Welshman took the Gasooni,; and Charles V*. kept 
carefully in the tower of the Temple this important 
prisoner, and would never allow him to ransom 
himself *. 

Edward’s second son, the duke of Lancaster, the 
founder of that ambitious house of Lancaster which 
was the glory and the misfortune of England in the 
fifteenth century, had assumed the title of king of 
Castile; and he got himself named captain-general 
of the king of England in France, and his lieute- 
nant in Aquitaine, where the English had scarcely 
any thing. There is such force of pride in the 
English character, such obstinate passion, that 
after staking and losing so many men and so much 
money, they made a new venture to recover all, 
and furnished another large army for the use of 
(their captain of Aquitaine. Disembarking at 
, Calais, Lancaster ^ca versed France, without, finding 
\any thing to do, battle to fight, or town to take : all 
I was close gates, and strict guar iL. He could only 
hold a few villages to ransom. As long as they 
were in the North, provisions were abundant : 
“they dined every day splendidly but as soon 
as they were in Auvergne, they could get neither 
provisions nor forage. H y tu g er and^ diseasei made 
dreadful havoc in ^he army. The^had left Calais 
i wHETHiHyTEousaliTd Tioi’ses ; they arrived on foot 
Mn Guyenne f. They were, an army of beggars ; 
^ho begged from door to door their bread from 
“he French J. 

4 The arrival of this army at Bordeaux was 
attended with some result. The Gascons, who were 

I no longer English, but who were in no hurry to 
become French, became emb()ldene(|, and told the 
constable of France that they would do homage to 
the conqueror. The day of battle was fixed for the 
15th of April, at Moissac : it was adjourned by the 
English to the 15th of August ; and then, thej’ 
required that the ground should be sliifted to 
Calais. The covenants in these transactions being 
lost, it is impossible to specify the arrangements 
agreed upon. However, on the 15th of August, 
the French repaired to Moissac, drew up in order 
tof battle, waited, and i\o one came. On this, they 
]Compelled the Gascons to abide by their word. 
||The o nly places lef t to th e Eng l ish in France, were 
I ! Calais. Bayonne, and Bordnaiuf (a. d. 13741^ 


This effort, which had ended in nothing, — this 
blow' struck in air, did them much mischief. The 
exhaustion that followed was so great, that Edward 

this Evan was an impostor. Llewellyn, the last prince of 
l^ales, was treacherously slain, neai- Builth, in Edward I.’s 
reign. ’ But the editor of the edition of Johnes’ Froissart 
(2 vols. 8vo) says, “ Llewellyn left only one legitimate 
child, a daughter, afterwards married to Malcolm, earl of 
Fife ; he also, it is said, left an illegitimate'^ son called 
Madoc, but nothing is known of his history or fate ; it is not 
improbable that this Evan was the son of Madoc.”) Traks- 

I.ATOR. 

♦ (“The king was so muph pleased with this prize, that 
he gave to the squire that had taken him twelve hundred 
francs.”) Trahbi.atoii. 

t “They had hardly forty horses remaining.” Wals. 
p. 529. 

I Millies famosos et nabiles, delicatos quondam et divites 
.... ostiatim mendicando, panem petere. The chronicler 
adds, nec erat qui eis daret (and found none to give them 
any) Id. p. 187. 

i Id. ibid. — Froiss. c. 688, p. 78, ed. Buchon, 
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I acc^tadjyhe spjoft ^ the mp e. 

He began to fearing people’s growl 
The savage bull-dog, sy long lured on by the 
temptation of a prey which was further off every 
day, turned as if about to % at its master. There 
was great difficulty in making the English stomach 
the war ; England had been tired of it with Cr^cy. 
When the chancellor asked the commons, iu order 
to touch their honour—*' What 1 would you have 
constant peace ? ” their naive reply was, *' Yes, we 
would They are then led to believe that all 
would be over with the taking of Calais. Next, 
came the triumph of Poitiers, which turned their 
head : they imagined that the ransom of the king 
of Fi'ance would relieve them for ever from the 
burthen of taxes. Next, they were kept amused 
with Spain, and Don Pedro’s famous hidden trea- 
sures. The Spanish money not making its appear- 
ance, they were made to believe tluit they should 
have Spain herself. 

In l37fJ, they made up their books, and found^ 
that they had nothing — nor money, nor Spain, nor I 
France. Thei^disconteut w^ ex^iAe. They^ 
threw the whole'blatne on tKe king, and on the 
duke of Lancaster, whose influence was then para- 
mount. His elder brother, the prince of Wales, 
ill tho^igh he was, favoured the opposition. The 
parliament of ItjjZd^called the gmd was 

not to be cajoled by high-sounding words ; but 
inq uired wh at had been done with all the njioney, 
the subsidies, the French and Scotch ransoms, and! 
attacking Edward in the most brutal manner, piti-. 
lessly tore off tlie veil from the royal weaknesses, | 
and pursued him into the details of his domestic 
life, and even into his bed-room. 

The aged monarch was govenied by a young 
married woimfli, Alice Perrers, lady of the bed 
chamber to the queen — beautiful, bold, and impu- 
dent f . The poor queen, who saw all, had made 
Igjp' dying request to the king, “ that he would be 
jdeased to lie by her side at Westminster,” hoping 
to have him to herself in death at least. 

Alice had the queen’s jewels. The favourite tooled 
or stole what was not given. She sold offices, and/ 
even verdicts ; and would go to the King’s Bench to 
recommend the causes she favoured. The clerical 
judges, the doctore of canon law, were exposed, 
whilst sitting, to the whispers of the fair Alice, 
who would come iu person to pervert their judg-| 
mentsj. The parliament called oa tlie king tot 
remove this woman and other evil councillors. 

Th e vrin ce of W-alfiS-fad, leajging aa.iafaut-BQn ; 
and, what between the infancy of this nephew and 
tl»e years of his father, the duke of Lancaster found 
himself really king. The councillors were recalled.^! 
Parliament was forced to vote a heavy sum. The 
duke, who needed much greater means still to 
pursue his conquest of Spain, proposed to lay 
hands on the goods of the clergy. Already had he 
launched against the priests the famous preacher, 
Wicklifte, whom he supported, together with all the 
great barous, against the bishpp of London. But 

• Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages. 

f Milites parliamentales graviter conquest! sunt de qua- 
dnm Alicia Peres appellate, femina procacissima. Wals, 
p. 189 • 

J Ilia nunc juxta justitiarios regis residendo, nunc in 
foro eccle&iastico juxta doctores se coliocando .... pro 
defensione causarum suadere ac etiam contra postulare 
minime verebatur. Id. ibid. 


the Londoners, excited by an insolent speech of 
Lancaster’s concerning their bishop, rose up, and 
were iJear tearing the duke in pieces *. 

In the mid^ uLRik. tuinuIVibeL4ige4.Edward . 
was dy in^ at Eltham, left to JtbLeJmta^y^h Alice*|l 
Sfie aeceived him to the last, remaining by his 
bed-side, flattering him with the hopes of speedy 
recovery, and preventing him from tliinking of 
gh(»8tly concerns. No sooner did speeisk 
tlmn ^e tore tbe rings Crons liis l^ers f, and left I 
him there. , ’ 

Only a year had intervened between the death 
of son and father. Their names, to which such 
events as the foregoing are attached, are, perhaps, 
still, the dearest of England’s remembrances. 
Although the prince was mainly indebted .to John 
Ciiandos for his victories of Poitiers and Najarra, 
although his pride fli^d the Gascons to insurrec- 
tion and armed Castile against England, few are 
better deserving of their country’s gratitude. We 
even, to whom he did so much evil, — we cannot look 
without respect on the surcoat of the great enemy 
of France, in Canterbury cathedral. Its sorry, 
worm-eaten t&tters shine out conspicuously from 
amongst the rich scutcheons that deck the walls. 
Five hundred years has it survived the noble heart 
it covered. 

When the French king heard of Edwar<r8 death, 
he observed that his had been a glorious reign, and 
that such a prince deserved to have his name 
remembered among heroes. He called t^)getlmi' a 
number of prelates and of barons, and nations 
obsequies )>erfornied iu the Saiute-Chapelle t:. In 
England, the mournful ceremony was disturbed. ^ 
Four days after Edward’s death the Castilian fleet,! 
filled with French troops, ran down the wliolei 
coast, burning the seaports — Wight, Rye, YarJ 
mouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Winchelsea §.* 
Whilst Edward and the prince of Wales were alive, 
England bad never known such a disaster. 

On all sides, the king of France carried on a 
wai’ of negotiations. For five years he had pre- 
vented a son of Edward’s marrying the heiress of 
Flanders, by standing in the way of his obtaining 
the papal dispensation ; which he readily procured 
for ins brother, the duke of Burgundy, who stood 
in the same degree of consanguinity to the young 
countess. Her father was averse to this marriage, 
and so were the cities of Flanders ; but her grand- 
mother, countess of Artois and of Frauche-Comtd, 
sent word to her son, the count of Flanders, that 
she would disinherit him if he did not give his 
daughter to the French prince : and the man-iage 
took place to Uie despair of the English king, who 
saw this immense inheritance on the eve of falling 
in to the house of France. Mutilated on the west, 
France shaped out for herself her vast girdle of 
the east jmd north. 

This «ieck* and those which the English further 
experienced near Burdenii^ determined them to do 
what they should have done at once — ally them- 
selves with the king of Navarre. They proposed 
giving him Bayonne and the adjoining country ; he 
would have been their lieutenant m Aquitaine. 
The Navarrese, more cunning than able, sent bis 

• Id. p. 192. 

t Inverecunda pellex detmxit annulos A «ui« digitis ft 
recessit. Ibid. 

I Froisa. b. L c. 327. 


§ Id. ibid. c. 328. 
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son to Paris, the better to deceive the king, whilst 
he treated with the English. It happened to him, 
as to Louis XI. at Peronne— he fell througlFover- 
cuiming into the trap. The king kept his son, 
resumed possession of Montpellier, and seized his 
county of Evreiix. His lieutenant Dutertre, and 
his councillor, Du Rue, who were said to have come 
with iutedt to poteon the king, were arrested. 
Charles-le-Manvais had already been accused of 
poisoning the queen of France, the queen of Na- 
varre, and others besides *. There was nothing 
improbable in the charge. Driven wild by a long 
succession of misfortunes, this petty prince might 
have endeavoured to get back by crime and stra- 
tagem what force had taken from him. He had 
reason to hate his countrymen, as much as he 
did the enemy. His wife wronged him with 
the brave GaSco- English captain, the captal de 
Buch f . All Du Rue confessed was, that Charles- 
le-Maiivais thought he might poison the king 
through the agency of a young physician of Cyprus, 
who would easily make his why with Charles V., 

“ because he spoke Latin well, and was a good ! 
dialectician.” Dutertre and Du Rue were executed. 
From this process, the French monarch derived 
the advantage of degrading and dishonouring the 
king of Navarre, fixing the stigma of poisoner 
upon him, and thus for ever barring his claims to 
the throne of France. 

Charles-le-Mauvaia lost every place in the North, 
except Cherbourg. On the South, he was tlireat- 
enecT by the Castilians. He would even have 
lost Navan*e, had not the English come to his 
assistance. Here the Gascons joined the English; 
who then endeavoured to take St. Malo, with no 
better success than the attempt of the French to 
take Cherbourg. All this great warlike movement 
again ended in nothing. The French king could 
neither be forced to tight nor to surrender : he 
reiiiained with nine points of the law in his favour 
— possession 

Charles’s abilities, and the weakness of other 
states, had elevated France, at least in the opinion 
of the world. All Christendom once more looked 
up to her. The pope, Castille, Scotland, regarded 
her king as their protector ; brother of the future 
count of Flanders, the ally of the Visconti, he saw 
the kings of Aragon and Hungary court his 
alliance. He received distant embassies from the 
king of Cyprus, and the soldan of Bagdad, who 
addressed him as tlie first priuce amon^ the 
Franks §. Even the emperor paid him a kind of 
homage, by visiting him at Paris ; and, after 
having alienated the rights of the empire in Ger- 
many and Italy, he conferred on the dauphin tlie 
title to the kingdom of Arles ||. 

The sudden restoration of the kingdom of France 
was a miracle, which all desired to s^. From all 
parts, men came to admire this prmce who had 

* S4icou8se, Hist, de Charles le Mauvais, t. i. second part, 
p. 178. 

t Lehrasseur, Hist, du Comte d’Evreux, p. 93. — See the 
original documents, Archimt du Itogaume, J. 618. 

t The French king so dreaded a reverse, that he would 
on no accotmt hazard his people in battle, except they were 
as five to one." Froiss. vil. 115, ed. Buchon. 

$ “ Comme au solenoel prince des Chretiens.** He o&red 
t^ make him governor of his provinces, and master of his 
horse. Cluist, de Fisan, v|. p. 61, 

il Ibid. p. 97. 


endured so much, and who had conquered by dint 
of declining battle * — patient as Job, wise as Solo- 
mon. The fourteenth century had its eyes cfiuched 
as to chivalry and heroic follies, to see and revere 
in Charles V. the hero of patience and of craft. 

Naturally economical, this king of a ruined 
people astonished strangers by the number of his 
buildings. He reared around Paris the pleasure- 
houses — so they were styled — of Melun, Beauts, 
and St. Germain : but every house of that period 
was a fortress. He gave the town a new bridge — 
Pont-Neuf — walls, gates, and a good bastille. His 
trust was chiefly in walls f. 

Near his bastille he had raised, added to, and 
furnished, with the luxury of a king and the 
curious care of an invalid, the vast hdtel St. Paul 
The magnificence of this palace, and the splendid 
hospitality which foreign princes and noblemen 
met with there, threw a deceptive veil over the 
state of the kingdom. The sire de la Riviere, the 
amiable and subtle counsellor of Charles, the 
finished gentleman of his day, did its honours §, 
and showed them over his master’s noble residence, 
with its galleries, libraries, and sideboards laden 
with gold plate. They called him the rich king ||. 

“ He rose in tlie morning between six and seven. 
Tie gave audience, even to the meanest, who gnight 
boldly apply to him. Afterwards^' when he had 
dressed his hair, and attired himself .... his 
breviary was brought him ; about eight o’clock, he 
went to mass ; on leaving his chapel, all, of all 
ranks, might present him their petitions. After 
fthis, at the hour appointed, he attended the council, 
after which .... about ten o’clock he sat down 
to table. . . . Like David, he was pleased to listen 
to gentle music after his meals. 

“ When he rose from table, at edition, strangers 
of all sorts had access to him. There were brought 
him news of all manner of countries, or reports of 
his WEI'S .... for the space of two hours ; afte# 
wards, he went to rest an hour. After his sleep, 

* “ King Charles was very sagacious and subtle, as his 
conduct showed ; for though he never quitted his closet or 
his amusements, he re-conquered all that his predecessors 
had lost in the field, helmet on head and sword in hand." 
Froissart, b. ii. c. 30. 

t “ Showing how king Charles was a good artist and 
learned in the sciences, and the fine buildings that he con- 
structed ; — He founded St. Antony’s church, Paris. He 
repaired and enlarged St. Paul’s church, and founded many 
other churches and chapels, repairing the edifices and in- 
creasing the revenues. He enlarged his hotel St. Paul; he 
rebuilt the castle of the Louvre at Paris ; built the bastille 
|8t. Anthony, as we now see it, and erected some strong and 
beautiful buildings over many of the gates of Paris ; also the 
new and fine walls, and large and lofty towers round Paris. 
He ordered the building of the Pont-Neuf. He built 
Beault6 (the house of Beauty); the noble mansion, Plai- 
sance; repaired the hotel St. Ouyn; added largely to the 
castle of St. German-en-Lnye, to Creel, Montargis, the 
castle of Melun, and many other notable edifices." Christ, 
de Pisan, vi. 25. ^ 

t See Appendix. 

§ Pour maintenir sa court en honneur, le roy avoit avec 
luy barons de son sang et autres chevaliers duis et apris en 
toutes honneurs .... ainsi messiie Burel de la Riviere, 
beau chevalier, et qui ceates tr^ gradeusement, largement 
et joyeusement savoit aociwillir ceux que le roy vouloit fes- 
toyer et honorer. Cluist. de Pisan, vL 63. 

I So Matbieu de Ctmey called him. Observ. sur Christ, 
de Pisan, vi. 161, 163. 




His feith in astrology. CHARACTER OF CHARLES V. 


he whiled away a time with bis most confidential 
intimates, looking at jewels or other costly things. 
Then* * * § he went to vespers. After this .... in 
summer he walked in ’his gardens, where merchants 
would bring him velvets, Qloth of goid,&.c. In win- 
ter, he often employed himself in hearing read divei*8 
fine histories from Holy Scripture, or incidents 
from romances, or passages of morality from philo- 
sophers, or other points of knowledge, until supper- 
time, to which he sat down eai‘ly, after which he 
trifled away an hour, and then withdrew. In order 
to prevent vain and empty words and thoughts, he 
had (at the queen's dinner) a learned man at the 
end of the table, who was ever recounting some 
virtuous act or other of the good of former days*." 

The philosophers with whom the king loved to. 
discourse, were his astrologers f. His official astro-j 
loger, an Italian, Thomas, of Pisano, who had beenj 
expressly invited from Bologna, received a salary 
of a hundred livres a month. Tliese folk, whatever 
tlieir means of foreknowledge, were never much 
out, being subtle and sagacious in the extreme. 
When Charles V. placed the constable’s sword in 
Duguesclin’s band, he presented him at the same 
time with an astrologer J. 

The little that we know of Charles, of his words, 
and gf his judgments, indicates, as does the whole 
tenour of his mign, a cold, quiet wisdom, and, per- 
haps, some indifference as to the good or evil of the 
means employed §. ‘‘ Taking into considemtion,” 

says his female historian, “ human weakness, he 
never allowed husbands to immure their wives Tor 
infidelity, although repeatedly entreated to thig 
end i|.” — Three times he caught his barber in the 
act of picking his pocket, without anger, and with- 
out punishing him *[}. 

Charles V; is, perhaps, the first king of this| 
eminently volatile people, who could lay out plans} 
of success in the remote perspective ; the first who! 
woraprehended tho slow, distant, but henceforward 
real influence of books on political affairs. The 
prior, Honord Bonnor, wrote by his order the first 
essay on the law of peace and war : it bore the 
fantastic title of the Tree of Battles. His advocate- 

* Id, p. 227.-282. 286. 

t The great secular princes, according to a contemporary 
of Charles V., would not enter on any new undertaking 
unless authorized by it (astrology) and by its holy election ; 
they durst not found castles, build churches, begin war, 
enter battle, put on a new dress, make a present of a jewel, 
undertake a journey, or quit their palace, without its sanc- 
tion. Id. p. 208. 

I Id. p. 209. 

§ He did not condemn dissimulation unreservedly 
“ To dissemble, said some one, is a sort of treason. Of a 
surety, observed the king, it is circumstance wliich makes 
a thing good or evil ; for dissimulation may be so employed 
as to be virtuous at one time, vicious at another : for in- 
stance, to oppose the fury of the wicked by dissembling, in 
the hour of need, is a mark of sense ; but to dissemble and 
hold back until you have an opportunity of doing any one a 
mischief, may he called vice.” Id. vi. 63, 

li . . . . “ with great difliculty he was persuaded to allow 
the husband to keep her shut up in her room, if she were 
exceedingly irregular.” Id. v. p. SO? . 

f He only dismissed him when he had made the attempt 
the fourth time. Ibid. p. 297. Jet he himself had justice 
at heart, and would see it executed. A good woman having 
complained to him of a man-at-arms who had violated her 
daughter, he caused the guilty individual to be hung up on 
a tree before her eyes. Ibid. p. 290, 


H is pe rcep tion of the po wers 

of the pen. W 


general, Raoul de Presles, translated the bible into 
the vulgar tongue, all these years before Luther 
and 4Dalvin. His ancient preceptor, Nicholas 
Or^me, translated that other bible of tho day — 
Aristotle. Oresme, Raoul de Presles, and Philippe 
de Maizieres laboured, perhaps jointly, at those 
large books, the Sotige du Veiyety the Sonffe du 
Vieux PHeritiy a kind of encyclopedic romances, in 
which all the questions of the day were handled, 
and which paved the way for the abasement of the 
spiritual pow’or, and the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of tile Church. So, in the sixteenth century, 
Pithou, I’asserat, and some others composed the 
M^nippe'e together. 

Expenditure increased ; the people were ruined ; 
the Church alone had means of payment. This 
was the whole thought of the fourteenth century. 
In England, the duke of Lancaster, to hurry mat- 
ters to a crisis, availed himself of WickliftV and the 
Lollard?!, and was near throwing the whole king- 
dom into confusion. In France, Charles V. ]H’o- 
pared for the change with skilful pri)craKtiuation. 
Yet things presided. The apparent restoration of 
France could not deceive the king. He was living 
on expedient.s only. He had been obliged to pay 
the judges with the very fines they had themselves 
imposed, to sell impunity to usurers, to throw him- 
self into the hands of the Jews. In confiirmity 
with the monstrous privileges which king Jean had 
sold them for his ransom-money, they were exempt 
from taxes and from h.11 jurisdiction, save that of a 
prince of the blood, named guardian of thefl^ pri- 
vileges *. No ruyat letters bad force against them f. 
They promised to exact an interest of only four 
deniers a week on the livre. But, at the same 
time, their oath was to be taken against those of 
all their debtors J . 

The prince, their prelector y was to assist them in 
the recovery of their debts ; that is to say, thet 
king turned bailiff to the Jews, for tho sake oil 
going halves with them. Money, extorted by sucli 
means, drained the people much more than it 
profited the king §. 

If the priest could not be despoiled, there was 
no other resource than passing through the Jew’s 
hands ; fo r ^e w and priest ahimj had piqpey. In- 
dustry had not' joi produced wcaltii, or commerce 
circulated it. Wealth coiisisu-d in lioards— the 
buried hoard of the Jew, noiselessly fed by usury ; 
the hoard of the priest, only too plainly seen in the 
churches and the goods of the Church. 

The temptation was strong, but the difficulty was 
great likewise. T he priests had been his ipost 
zealous allies against tT»e“ English. They had put 
him in poi^ssion of the neater part of Aquitaine, 
as they had formerly made Clovis its master. 

• Or4. lii. p. 851, and 471. Cimipare iv, p, 532 (Peh. 4, 
1364). * t Ord. ilL p. 478, art. 26. 

t They were not to lend os suspiclouft pledges *, hut they 
had secured an outlet for^emselves. Article 20 of the 
privileges of the Jews is as follows : Por fear of things 
being depo»ited in their houses, which should afterwards be 
said to be stolen, we enact, ^at they are mi fo be accountable 
for any thiny found there, except it be in a coffer, the keys 
of which they carry about them.” Ihld. p. 478. 

§ Although Charles V. endeavoured to introduce some 
order into the public accoimts, he did not see far into the mat- 
ter. The use of Roman numerals, retained almost to pur 
own time by the Chambre des Comptes (the exchequer), 
was enough to confuse all calculations. 
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REGALES, ANNATS, RESERVES. 


TInb Uaronii begin the war 
with the Church. 


Solemn pleading before 
Philip of Valois. 


^er© were two constant grounds of quarrel 
1»etweefD the spiritual and the temporal powers — 
money and judicial authority : the last was a{i im* * * § 
portant element in the money question, for justice 
took care to pay herself 

The first complaints against the clergy begin 
with the barons, and not with the kings (a. d. 1205 )f. 
As founders and patrons of churches, the barons 
were much more directly interested in the ques- 
tion, In St. Louis’s reign, they form a confedera- 
tion against the clergy, fix a certain sum for each 
to contribute, in order to Carry on the contest, and 
appoint representatives to help with the strong 
hand such of their body as should be struck by 
ecclesiastical sentence In the famous pragmatic 
act of St. Louis (a. d. 1270), an act down to this 
time little understood, the king "requires the elec- 
tion of bishops to be free, that is, to be left to royal 
: and feudal infiuence §. 

Philippe-le-Bel had the barons on his side in 
his struggle with the pope ; and they formed a 
new confederation, which alarmed the bishops, and 
put the Gallican church into the king’s hands. The 
church his ; he managed, through it, to extend his 
influence over the papacy as well. Yet, at the 
beginning and at the end of his mgn, Philippe-le- 
Bol ventured on two boldly impartial blows — the 
nialtote, which sti’uck the barons and priests as 
well as burgesses, and the suppression of the Tem- 
ple, of the chivalry of the Church. 

The crown, triumphant under Fhilippe-de-Valois, 
foro^ the pope to give it all it reqinred, out of the 
revenues of the Gallican Church, and even aspired 
at levying the tenths for the crusade over all 
Christendom. By way of indemnification for the 
tenths, rfgaksy Sic., the churches sought to in- 
crease the profits of their own by encroaching on 
the lay jurisdictions, baronial or royal. This, the 
king seemed to wish to repress. On the 22nd of 
December, 1320, a solemn pleading, conducted by 
Pierre Cugnieres, advocate, on the part of the king 
.ond the barons |1, and by Pierre du Roger, arch- 
bishop of Sens, on that of the clergy, took place 
before him in the castle of Vincennes. The latter 
spoke on the text, “ Fear God, honour the king,” 
and he resolved this precept into the four follow- 
ing : “ Serve God devoutly ; give to him largely ; 

* The official defender of the clergy, in 1329, expressly 
states that justice, especially in France, brought in the 
clearest revenue to the Church. 

t Libertes de I’Egllse Gallicane, i. iii. p 4. 

J Ibid. i. ii. p. 99. 

§ He inveighs against the excesses of the court of Rome, 
the hindrances arising from separate jurisdictions, and the 
vlolatiop of the franchises of the kingdom, without specify- 
ing what those franchises are. Ibid. ii. p. 76. 

1} Among other things, Pierre Cugnieres insisted that a 
vassal, guilty of any crime, should be punished by his lord 
and not by the Church, with the exception of the penance 
that the Church might require ; that a lord should not be 
e.xcommunicated for faults coiflinitted by his vassals ; that 
the ecclesiastical judge should not compel another’s vassal, 
by threat of excommunication, to plead before him ; that 
the Church should not allow an asylum to prisoners escaped 
flrom the royal prisons ; be farther insisted, that lands 
acquired by the priest should be subject to all taxes, and 
should revert to his family instead of remaining in mort- 
main; that {uriests who traded, or who lent money on 
ustiry, should pay the talliage ; that if a plebeian had two 
children, he should not give more than half his land to such 
son as might be a priest, Stc. 


honour his servants duly ; render him his own 
wholly 

I am inclined to think^ that the whole o£ this 
proceeding was got up by tltte king, simply by way 
of satisfaction to the bargus ; since he closed it by 
saying, that far from abridging the Church’s privi- 
leges he would rather add to them f. All that 
followed, was his issuing an ordinance, establlshuig 
his right of regale to the fruits of vacant benefices 
(a. d. 1334). Of the two pleaders, he who acted 
on behalf of the Church became pope ; the advo- 
cate for the king and barons was, says a grave 
historian, universally hissed ; and his name became 
proverbial for a bad wrangler Nor did he es- 
cape with this. There was in the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame a grotesque image of a damned per- 
son, just as we see elsewhere a representation of 
Dagobert pulled about by devils ; and tliis foul- 
faced, flat-nosed image was called M. Pierre du 
Coignet ; and all belonging to the cathedral — sub- 
deacons, sacristans, beadles, choristers young and 
old — ^used to stick their tapers under the poor 
devil’s nose, or, to put them out, would dash them 
in his face §. For four hundred years he had to 
endure this vestry vengeance. 

. The churches were betwixt hammer and anvil ; 
jbetwixt the king and the pope. Wheu .a hiahlip^ic 
f'^9SikL^S> the, king for ^year or jnore, 

the annats^ or his firal .xiaau^-r4wonue ||. 

ntfaf the barons, as patrons of churches, 
and the canons or monks who voted in the chapters, 
most complained of, was the reserves. By a Avord, 
fne pope could stop an election : he would declare 
that he had reserved to himself the nomination to 
such or such a bishopric or abbey. These reserves^ 
by which a French or Italian pastor wlls often given 
to an English, German, or Spanish Church, were 
most odious. Nevertheless, they had often the 
advantage of withdrawing the great sees from the 
stupid feudal influences wliich would have placed 
in them worthless characters, younger brothers, or 
cousins of the barons ; and the popes would some- 
times draw out from the depths of a convent or the 
dust of universities, some learned and able clerk, 
to make him bishop, archbishop, or even primate 
of all Gaul, or of the Empire. 

Generally speaking, the popes of Avignon did 
not entertain this lofty policy. Poor servants of 
the king of France, they left the papacy to chance, 
and only saw in the reserves a means of selling 
places, and carrying on simony by wholesale, 
John XXII. had the efFi*ontery to declare, that for 
the first year of his pontificate he reserved to him- 
s^f all the vacant benefices in Christendom, out of 

• Bu1«u 8, iv. 7. 

t Seque jura ecclesiarum aucta potius quam immunita 
esse velle. Id. ibid. 222. 

t Abiitque in proverbhim, ut quem sciolum et argutulum 
et defonnera videmus, M. Petrum de Cuneriis, vel comtpti, 
M. Pierre du Coignet vocitemus. Id. ibid, ^us it seems, 
Pierre du Cotynet (Peter id the comer ?) was a corruption of 
his true name, Pierre Cugnieres. 

§ Libertfs de I'EgUse Gallicane. Traitfes, Lettres de 
Brunet, p. 4. — Simnlacrum ejus, simum et deforme .... 
quod scholastic! preetereuntes stylis suis scriptoriis pug- 
nisque confodere et conthndece solebant. Bulasue, iv. 
322. 

|] The archbishops of Mentz and Colc^ne paid the pope, 
each, twenty-four thousand ducats for the pallium. 




Petrarch’s lamentations on 
the state of the Church. 


THE GREAT SCHISM. 


Urban Vlth’s attempt 
at reform. 


4U 


hatred to simony *. This son of a cobbler of Cahors j 
left behind him a fortune of twenty-five millions of/ 
ducats. His contemuoiraries believed that he hadj 
discovered the philosopher’s stone +. ‘ 

Benedict XII. was so»alanned by the state in 
which he found the Church, and by the intrigueij 
and coiTuption with which he was beset, that h^ 
preferred leaving t he benefice s vacant ; he reserved] 
the nominations tcThimself, and named no onej.l 
On his death, tlie tQrrent resumed cojiys o ; and' 
it is averred, that more’ than a hundred thousand 
clerks came to Avignon to purchase benefices, on the 
election of the prodigal and worldly Clement VI. § 
To enter into all this, read Petrarch's doloroua 
lamentations on the state of the Church, his invec4 
tives against the western Babylon. He is at once* 
Juvenal and Jeremiah. Avignon is to him as 
another labyrinth, but without its Ariadne or ita' 
liberating clue. He finds in it the cruelty of 
Minos, and infamy of the Minotaur ||. He paints 
with disgust the aged amours of the princes of the 

Church, those hoary-headed minions Scan-i 

dalous stories circulated by thousands ; and thel 
absurd tale of pope Joan became probable % 

Some distrust might be entertained of Petrarch’s 
erudite indignation. J udgments, calculated to have 
raore* * § weight with the people at large, were passed 
by St. Bridgef^and by the two Saints Catherine. 
St. Bridget puts into Jesus’ own mouth this address 
to the pope of AvignoJi : — " Murderer of souls, 
worse than Pilate and Judas ! Judas sold me 
alone ; but thou sellest me and the souls of iuy 
elect too **.” • 

Clement the Sixth’s successors w'ere less sullied 
than he, but more ambitious. They made the 
Church a coqgueror, and Italy a desert. Clement 
had purchased Avignon from queen Joanna, by 
giving her absolution for the mui’der of her husband. 
By the aid of the free companies, his successors 
regained all the patrimony of St. Peter. The ex-» 
asperation of the Italians was wrought up to furyl 
by this alliance of the pope’s with English and! 
Breton brigands. The war became atrocious with* 
outrages and barbarities. To the legates who bor^ 
them the bull of excommunicatiou, the Visconti 
gave the choice of being drowned, or of eating it,' 

• Baluze, Pap. Aven i. p. 722. Omnia beneficia eccle- 
siastica quae fuerunt — “ and under whatever appellation they 
might go, and wherever they might fall va<.ant." 

t See, above, p. 374. 

t “ Since he did not find any that came up to his ideas of 
fitness." Prima Vita Bened. XII. ap. Baluz. I. p. 264. 

§ In Clemente dementia Tertia Vit. Clem. VI. 

Ibid. p. 284. • 

II Petrarch. Ep. 10. de Tertia Babylone, et Quinto Laby- 
rintho. 

IF The antipope, Nicholas V., had married Jeanne de 
Corbi^re, Whom he divorced in order to turn Minorite. 
When he became pope, Jane, or Joan, pretended that the 
divorce was null. This gave rise to a thousand stories at 
Avignon, and hence the fable of — Popess Joan. The tale 
has been referred to the year 848, and Marianus Festus and 
Sigebert de Gemblours been quoted in proof: but not a 
word of the kind is found in the old manuscripts of these 
authors. It was only at a later period that the gloss, which 
had been written in the margin, crept into the text. Bulaeus, 
iv. 240, • 

•• Tu pejor Lucifero . . . . tu iqjustior Pilato . . . . tti 
immitior Juda, qui me solunr vendidit; tu autera non 
soiuxn me vendis, sed et animaji electorum raeorum, S, 
Brigittae Revelationes, b. i. c. 41. 


At Florence, the populac^ wo,uted to bury tliein 
Tlie-pupiiLitilt ihkJUoiy. would bu lost, if 

No doubt, they tvei'e the less inclined to stay 
there, since they had been held to raihsom by the 
free companies. The degradation of Franco left 
them at liberty to choose their place of residence. 
Urban V., the best of these popes, endeavoured tot 
established himself at Rome, but could not, Gre- 1 
gory accomplished it ; aaid died there. 

On his death, the French had an assured major- 
ity in the conclave. However, this conclave w'as 
held at Rome. The cardinals heard furious cries 
rise around them of, “ Romano lo volemo o almeno 
Italiano” (We wHl have a Roman, or, at least, an 
Italian for pope). Of the sixteen cardinals who 
composed the conclave, only four were Italians; 
one was a Spaniard ; the eleven others were 
French *. The latter were divided among them- 
selves. Two of the last popes, being from Limou- 
sin, bad made several of their countrymen cardi- 
nals. These Limousins, finding the other French- 
men desirous of barring them from the papacy, 
joined with the Italians to name an Italian, pope — 
thinking, at the same time, the individual fixed 
upon, the Calabrian Bartolomeo Prignani, a de- 
voted adherent of France. 

The result, just as at Clement the Fifth’s elec- 
tion, proved the reverse of what had been antici- 
pated ; only, at this time, to the prejudice of Faiench 
interests. IJrHp VXj a- of sixty years of age, 
and, till his election, „ considered, a very moderate 
man, from that moment seems to have lost his 
head. He wa^ anxious, he said, to rdbrm tho; 
Church ; but he began with the cardinals, andi 
86u^ri,’^among other things, to bring them down to| 
but one dish at their table. They fled ; declared 
the election a compulsory one ; a.nd chose ano ther 
PQIIgtesr.a-great baron, Robert of ^neva, win oTBie 
count of Geneva, who had displayed great audacity 
and ferocity in the wars of tlie Church. They 
narpetl him (I’lenu-nt. VI T no dou bt afjer. CUiEQCnt 
Yi-, one of the most prodij^l 4 ttd worldly popes 
thajLi 3 ^T„Jr^ira the,Q.iin*el«. In concert with 
queen Jfoanna of Naples, against whom Urban bad 
declared himself, Clement and his cardinals tooli 
into their pay a comjmny of Bretons, who were 
prowling in Italy, But these Bretons were de^ 
feated by Barbiano, a brave condottiero, who col- 
lected against the foreign conjj)anie8 the fii-st 
Italian free company f- Clemfittt Jsd.tQ -Fjcauge, 
ttL Avignon. So ar q JWJ?, at Avig- 

nniip the other at Rnmftj hravinff-and-.ttxaoiMaum- 
Cftting each other. 

it was not to be expected that France, and the 
states under her influence (Scotland, Navarre, and 
Castile^ would tamely suffer their hold on the 
popedom to be wrested from them. Charles Y . 
recognized Clement, lie thought, no doubL^at 
even if aVlTEurope were on Urban’s side, a French 
pope, a sort of patriarch whose motions he could 
govern, would 1^ the best for him ; and bitterly 
was he upbraided with this selfish policy. All the 
misfortunes that followed, Charles Vl.’s insanity, 
and the triumphs of the English, were considered 
so many proofe of heavenly vengeance J. 

• 

• Bulaeus, iv. p. 470. 

t SUmoadi, Rep. Ital- t. vii. p. 154. 

: what a scourge! what dolorous mischief, which 

F f 
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It is stated that the FrendA -eardiaala at jBxst 
etitextained the idea of mal|t^^jCharle8,y. himself 
pope. He would have refused, ^"loeing one 

ai^, and unable to celebrate mass *. A king of 
France, pope, would have had the whole world 
against him. 

The king had some trouble to persuade the 
^university to decide in Clement’s favour. The 
faculties of law and of medicine readily declared 
for the king’s pope : but that of arts^ composed of 
the four nations, was divided in opinion. The 
French and Norman na^ona were for Clement 
VII. ; the Picard and the English claimed to be 
neutral. As the university, being unable to come 
to a unanimous vote, required time f) the king 
took all upon himself. He wi’ote from BeautC-sur- 
Marne that he was clearly informed and satisfied 
.that “ Pope Clement VII. is the true pastor of the 
IChurch Universal .... refusal or delay would be 
offensive to us J.” 

On this occasion, Charles V. acted with a vigour 
which was unusual with him ; as if he had 
been ashamed and angry at not having anticipated 
all. 

He was anxious to gain Flanders over to his 
pope’s side, and England through Flanders. He 
sent word to the count of Flanders that Urban 
abused the English, and had said that after their 
conduct to the holy see, he considered them 
j^eretics §, Nevertheless, Flanders and England 
Ifbothv recognized the pope of Rome, out of hatred 
|to him of Avignon. .was already Urban’s. 

jOermany, Hungary, and Aragon espoused his 
{cause. The two popular saints, St. Catherine of 
jfeienna and St. Catherine of Sweden recognized 
him, as well as the infant Pedro of Aragon, who 
was also looked upon as a saint. The opinion of 
the most celebrated jurisconsult of the day, a thing 
unheard-of before, was required on the pope’s 
election. Baldus declared Urban’s election to be 
good and valid, speciously putting it that if the 
election had been compulsory, the cardinals had 
recovered their self-possession after the popular 
clamour had subsided, and were perfectly uncon- 
trolled when they entlmoned Urban ii. 

An event, which it was impossible to foresee, 
had placed almost all^hrlst^eiid(mi.ixA.ai^^ 
to France. FortuneTiad "mocked vyi^dom- Queen 
Jbaiiim 'of Naples, cousiu'ahd' ally of the king, was 
soon afterwards deposed by Urban, dethroned by 
her adopted son, Charles of Durazzo, and strangled 
in punishment of a crime which had occurred 
thirty-five years before. 

still endures," &c. Christ, de Pisan, vi, 116.— The following 
canticle was sung at the time : — 

Plange, regni respublica ; 

Tua gens, ut scliismatiea, 

Desolatur. v,, 

Nam pars ejus est iniqua, 

£t altera sophiLiica, 

Reputatur, &c. 

BibL du Rol, cod. 7609. CoU. des Mhn. v. 181. 

(Mourn, people of this realm ; you are visited with deso- 
lation, fbr you are schismatical. One moiety of you is set 
down as wicked, the other, as sophists, &c.) 

• Lenftmt, Cone, de Pise, p. 108.— Yet he yearly showed 
with his own hands the true cross to the people, in the 
8|inte-ChapeUe, in imitation of St. Louis. Christ, de Pisan, 
p. 316. 

f Bulsens, Iv. p. 566, 

\ Id. ibid. p.521. 


I All Europe was in commQ.tian. The mpvement 
was univurKal ; biit the causes widely different. 
ITIie "English Lollards seemed to endang* the 
%Church, the thro^, and property itself. At 
Florence, the Ciompi were making their revolution 
a democratic one. France seemed about to slip 
out of Charles’s hands. Three provinces, the most 
excentric but the most vital, perhaps, revolted. 

Languedoc was the first to break out. Charles 
V., pre-occupied by the North, and ever turning his 
anxious looks towards England, had made one of 
his brothers a kind of king of Languedoc, entrust- 
ing the province to the duke of Anjou. Through 
his agency, he seemed on the point of attaining 
Aragon and Naples, whilst through that of his 
other brother, the duke of Burgundy, Flanders 
seemed to be within his grasp. But France, 
drained and ruined, was incapable of under- 
taking distant conquests. Taxation, so heavy 
at that time upon the whole kingdom, grew in 
Languedoc into atrocious tyranny. The rich 
municipalities of the South, which could prosper 
only by commerce and freedom, were subjected to 
as unpitying talliage as a fief in the North. The 
feudal prince could not understand any thing of 
their privileges. He wanted, and quickly, money 
to enable him to invade Spain and Italy, in4>rder 
to renew the famous conqueste^of Charles of 
Anjou. ' 

Nimes rose up (a.d. 1378) ; but finding herself 
alone, submitted *. The duke of Anjou heaped 
on heavier taxes : in March, 1378, a monstrous i 
.‘tax of five francs, ten gros, on each hearth ; in 
October, a new tax of twelve gold francs yearly — 
la franc, a month f. The raising of the last was an 
impossibility. So devastated had the^rovince been, 
[that in the course of thirty years, the population 
mad fallen from a hundred thousand families, to 
'thirty thousand. The consuls of Montpellier refused 
to levy this last tax ; and the people rose up and 
massacred the duke’s officers. They did the same 
at Clermont-Lodeve. But the other cities remained 
quiet. In their dismay, the inhabitants of Mont- 
jpellier received the duke on their knees, waiting 
for him to prouounse their fate. His sentence w'as 
(frightful : two hundred citizens wc^re to be burnt 
lalive ; two hundred, hung ; two hundred, decapi- 
• itated ; and eighteen hundred branded as infamous, 
‘{and their property confiscated. The rest were 
visited with ruinous fines 

The duke of Anjou was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to mitigate the sentence. Charles V. felt the 
necessity of removing him from Languedoc, and 
sent commi8sionei*s to reform all abuses. Still, in 
vhe instructions which he gives them, we do not 
find a trace of manly or of kingly sentiment. He 
is thinking only of his treasury, and of his demesne 
rights : “ As we have in the said country many 

( arable lands, vines, forests, mills, and other herit- 
ages, which used to bring in great revenue and 
profit to us, which lands have been left d^rt, 
because the population has been so reduced by 
mortality, wars, aud other causes, that there are 
inone who can or will till them, or tmdertake the 
mneient charges and dues, we order our councillors 
to set them at a new rate.” They were likewise to 

* Hist, du Languedoc, b. xxxii. c, 91, p. 365. 
t Ibid. c. 95, p. 368. 

I Ibid. c. 96, p. 369. 


% Id. ibid. p. 568. 
li Id. ibid. p. 4M. 
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1380./ 


Charles V. offends 
the Bretons. 


REVOLT OF BRITTANY. 


revoke all crown grants, and inquire into the con- 
duct of the seneschals, oaptains, viguiei*s *, &c. 

Thl*ough the same ^narrow policy, only too ap- 
parent in these instructions, th^p king committed a 
great fault, the greatest ef his reign. He di-ove 
Brittany to take up arms against him. His best 
soldiers were Bretons ; he had loaded them with 
gifts, and thought that through them he had their 
country at command. But these mercenaries were 
not Bi’ittany. Besides, they themselves were not 
satisfied with the king. He had ordered his men 
at arras to pay henceforward, not to seize ; and 
had created a marshalsea to repress their rob- 
beries, and provosts who scoured the country, 
judged, and hung. 

He liked not (Jlisson. Although he appointed 
him constable on Duguesclin’s death, he would 
have preferred the lord of Coucy f. 

A cousin of Duguesclin’s, a Breton, Sdvestre 
Budes, who had acquired much reputation in the 
Italian wars, was arrested, on some suspicion, by 
the French pope, Clement VII., and delivered over 
by him to the bailiff of Macon, who executed him, 
to the great grief of Duguesclin The relatives 
of the Breton, bearing their complaints and pro- 
testations of his innocence to the throne, the king 
coldljl observed, If he died innocent, so much the 
less grievous f<!^ you ; so much the better for his 
soul and your lionouf §.” 

The Bretons were French when England was ini 
question, but Bretons beyond all. On their duke’s 
seeking to hand them over to the English, they ! 
expelled him. When the king sought to anneis|f 
them to the crown, they drove out the king. 

Montfort had undertaken to throw open the 
castle of Brei^ to the English, on the 5th of April, 
1378. On the 20th of June, the king summoned 
him to appear in parliament, and then had sen- 
tence go against him by default ||. The process 
was strange. Whilst in Flanders, he was cited to 
Rennes and to Nantes, but was given no safe- 
conduct. Many peers refused to sit in judgment. 
The king himself spoke against his vassal, and 
moved for confiscation. Should Montfort be dis- 
seised of the duchy, it was to revert to the house 
of Blois, in conformity with the treaty of Gu^rande, 
which the king had guarantied. 

To tell ancient Brittany that henceforward she 
was to sink into a province of France, to become 
an appanage of the crown, was bold, and was like- 
wise ungrateful, after all the Bretons had done to 
expel the English. The cold and selfish prince 
evidently did not know the people with whom he 
had to do. He could not know them. There is an 
ignorance for which there is no cure — that of th^ 
heart. 

The Bretons, both nobles and peasants, were 
already ill-affected. The constable Duguesclin, in 
his Breton wars, had not spared his countrymen. 
He had levied a hearth-tax of twenty sous upon 
them, and had prohibited enfranchisement, and 
restored the servitude of mortmain, which had 
been abolished by the duke *11. The first act of the 
royal government was the imposition of the gabelle. 
Biittaay rose in arms, 

* Ord. vi. p. 465 and 467, Froissart, b. ii. c. 48. 

J Id. ibid, c, 35. 

5 Christ, de Pisan, t. vi. p. 38. 

II Lobineau, Hist, de Bret. L xii. c. 97, p, 418, 

IT Daru, Hist, de Bretagne, iv. 

i 


Burgesses as well as nobles took up arms*. The 
citizens of Rennes associated themselves witli the 
hai'onS in express terms, and swore to live and die 
in the common cause. The duke, returning from 
England, was welcomed with transport by the very 
men who had expelled him. No one cared to thiink 
whether he were Blois or Montfort — he was duke 
of Brittany. On his landing near St. Malo, the 
barons and all the people hastened down to the 
shore to meet them ; many rushed into the water, 
and fell ou their knees there. Jane of Blois hei*- 
self, the widow of Charles of Blois, of him wlioin 
he had slain, came to Dinan to offer him her feli- 
citations *. 

The best captains whom the king had to send 
against Brittany, were themselves Bretons. Clis- 
son appeared before Nantes : hut J[ie could not 
refrain from telling the townsmen, that they would 
do well not to let any one .stronger than themselves 
into the town. Duguesclin and Clisson went to join 
the array which the duke of Anjou was assembling. 
But, at the first approach of a Breton force, this 
army melted away f ; and the duke was reduced to 
solicit a truce. 

One after the otlier, the king saw his Bretons 
pass over to the enemy. Those wlm were unwill- 
ing to quit him, except with his licence, readily 
obtained it ; but they were arrested on the frontier 
for execution as traitors. Duguesclin himself, a 
prey to the king’s 8U8}>icions, returned him the 
sword of constable, saying, that he was ]cavii)g for 
Spain, that he was constable of Castile as well. 
Charles, aware that his assistance was indispen- 
sable, sent the dukes of Anjou and of Bourbon to 
appease him. But the old captain was too wise 
to run his head against maddened Brittany. It 
was more to his interest to remain at variance with 
the king, and gain time. Apparently, he refused 
to take back the constable’s sword. It was in the 
capacity of a friend of the duke of Bourbon’s, and 
as a personal favour, that he went to besiege in the 
castle of Randon, near Puy-en-Velay, a free com- 
pany that was laying waste the country. Here he 


• Sismondi, Hist, des Franc, t. xi. p. 285. Lobineau, 1. xii. 
c. 108, p. 423. 

t Cbronique en Vers de 1341 it 1381, par maitre Guill. de 
St. Andre, licencie en decret, scolastique de Dol, notairc 
Apo.stolique et Imperial, ambassadeur, conseiller et secre- 
taire du due Jean IV. : — 


Les Francois estoient testonn^s, 

Et leurs airs tout efKniin^s ; 

Avoient beaucoup de perleries, 

Et de nouvelles broderies. 

I Is estoient frisques et mignotz, 

Chantoient comme des syrenotz ; 

En salles d’herbettes jonchees, 

Dansoient, portoient barbes fourcht-ea ; 

* . . . . Lea vieux resaembloient'aux jeunea; 
Et tous prenoient terrible nom, 

Pour faire paour Mx Bretons.” 


(Chronicle in verse from the year 1341 to the year 1381, by 
master William de St. Andr6, licentiate at law, graduate of 
Dol, Apostolic and Imperial notary, ambassador, councillor 
and secretary to duke John IV. “ The French were all 
befrizzed and full of effeminate airs ; pearl ornaments they 
abounded in, and new embroidery*. Sprightly were they and 
finical, and sang like your syren. They danced in halls 

strewed vrith rushes, wore peaked beards You coflld 

not tell the old from the young; and all took a terrible 
name, to strike the Bretons with dread.”) 
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m St«te of the kingdom. DEATH OF CHARLES THE WISE. Power of the Crown. {fgg®' 


*. It is iold that the eaptmn of 
lh<h eieldie, who had promised to surrender in fif> 
d^ys if he were not relieved, kept his word, and 
|Jbtronght and laid the keys on the death-bed f. The 
mle m not improbShle. Dugnesclin had been the 
irntde of the ftree companies, the father of the sol- 
diers ; he made their fortunes; and ruined himself 
to pay their ran^ms. 

The states of Brittany entered into negotiations 
with the French king*; the duke with the English. 
As Chgrles V, refu^ Ux listen to any arrange- 
ment, the Bretons admitted aid from England 
The e|irl of Buckingham, a brother of Richard 
XL, was sent with an army to Brittany, but by the 
route of Picardy, Champagne, the Beauce, the 
Blaisois, and Maine ; that is, with orders to march 
it across the^wholf kingdom. He mot with no 
dhitacle, Charles V. persisted in refusing the 
duke of Burgundy permission to encounter him. 

Th eloUtt 4ie d on the~ 

StetesTlTils was returning to the point whence 
he him begun his reign. 

i On his deathbed, no advised the winning back 
|pf the Bretons at any costj. He had previously 
'given orders that Dii^ueselin should be buried at 
St Denys, next to Ins own tomb. His faithful 
counsellor, the sire de la Riviere was interred at 
hk feet. 

Ti)^ prince died young (he w-as but forty-four 
years of age), and without having brought any thing 
to a conclusion. followed. Sulusu, 

thn. Broten,.,war, the scaMfel^ SppbMt ui .revolt nf 
Langu ^o c, the 

were embarrassments enow for a young 
king, aged twelve. Although Charles Y. had de- 
clared by ordinance, a. d. 1374, that kings were to 
arrive at their majority at fourteen, his son was 
fated to remain long a minor, even all his life. 

Charles V. left two things— strongly-fortified 
towns and money. After all that he had had to 
gpre to the English and the free companies, he 
had found means to amass seventeen millions. 
This treasure he had concealed at Vincennes, 
(Melnn 1) within the thickness of a wall. But his 
son did not prtifit by it. 

The king thought himself sure of the burgesses. 
He had confirmed and increased the privileges of all 
the towns which had abandoned the English party ||. 


• '* A1 doulce Prance amie, je te lairay briefenaent ! 

Or veille Dieu de globe, par son commandetnent, 

One si bon conestable aSea prochainement 
0e coi vous vailllc* niieulx en honour piainement ! ” 
PoSme d# l>uffut$c(in, MS. de la Bibl. Royale, 
m. 7224, 142 rergtt. 

(Ah 1 sweet, beloved France, soon shall I leave you. Now, 
miay God of hi* glory be pleased to grant that so gqfd a con- 
ftlabie may next be yours, that your honour may stand con- 
tessed before the world.) id" 

f See M. lAcabane’s excellent Lift of Charles V. in the 
Diet, de la Conversation. 

I Froissart, vii S6(l. ed. Buchon. 

I The history of this revolution belongs, properly speak- 
ing, to Charles VI.'s reign. It will be handled in the suc- 
ei^higbook. 

I Plte raiddlly with which these towns were recovered 
may be traced, as 1 have noticed at p. 404, by the dates of 
thl ohwters.— AS regards the history of the coininunes, I 
would direct parliculsr attention to the fifth volume of M. 
Gulsot’s Histoire de la Civilisation, No one has analyzed 


He had taken Bie right of asylum for criminals 
from his brother’s hdtels, and submitted these 
hfitels to the jurisdiction of the provost. In'tmm- 
pliance with the rei||onBtrances of the parliament 
of Paris, he empowered it to carry its decrees into 
effect without delay, notwithstanding aU royal Idten 
to the contrary *. He allowed the citizens of Paris 
to hold fiefs by the same title as the nobles, and to 
wear the same ornaments as the knights. Thus 
he created in the centre of the kingdom a plebeian 
nobility, which was to degrade the other by its 
imitation of it. And, by degrees, all the lands of 
the Isle of France passed into the hands of bur- 
gesses ; that is, became intimately dependent upon 
the monarch . 

These distant advantages did nut counterbalance 
present ills. The people were exhausted. The 
taxes were all the heavier, inasmuch as from the 
very beginning of his reign, the king had wisely 
imposed on himself as a rule not to tamper with 
the coinage. I know not but what this form of 
taxation was regretted. At an epoch in which 
there was little commerce, and the feudal rents 
were generally paid in kind, the alteration of the 
coin affected but a small number, and only those 
who could afford to lose; for instance, the usurers, 
Jews, Cahorcins, Lombards, bankers, and mwiey • 
brokers of Rome or Avignon. TasSs, on the con- 
trary, passed them over, to fal^directly on the poor. 

The Church property alone could help people 
and king ; but it required time for the necessary 
boldness to lay hands upon it. To take their pos- 
sessions from pious foundations, to make null and 
void the last wishes of founders whose families 
survived, to despoil the monasteries which were the 
patrimony of younger sons and of middens of rioble 
birth +, was what no one could have attempted 
with impunity in the fourteenth century. 

A proof of the great power the clergy still pos- 
sess^, is the ease with which they effected the 
(expulsion of the English from the cities of the 
'South. The French king, whom the priests had 
just so well seconded, had to look twice before he 
embroiled himself with them. 

The schism placed the none of Avignon wh olly 
Go urmand , and gavenKmi. it^itrue. 
the nncontroITed disposal of benefices throughout 
the Gallican Church ; but it placed France in a 
perilous position, isolating her, as it were, in the 
midst of Europe, and putting her out of the pale of 
Christian law. 

Undoubtedly, it was much for the crown to have 
within two centuries concentrated in its hands the 
two powers of the middle age — the Church and 
loudalism. Henceforward, eecleriastical dignities 
were assured to the king’s servants, and fiefs either 
annexed to the crown, or became the appanage of 
princes of the blood. The great feudij houses, 
those living types of provincialities, b^^me gra- 
dually extinct J. Tlie differences of the middle age 
subsided into unity. But, as yet, this unity was we^ 

the complicated oriyines at the Third Estate (Tiers-Etat), 
with greater judgment and preoieioo. 1 shall return to the 
consideration of this great subject. 

• Ordonn. v. 328. 

t As late as 1764, the mhlesse of Bufgundy solicited the 
foundation of a chapter of Demoiselles. Jrcktves dtt Rayaume, 
K , piicet retativea & la *mjipre»*ion dtt couvent de Mareigny. 

2 See the details in Sismondi, Hist, des Fr. t. xL p. 305, 
306 
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Froissart* 


PROSAIC CHARACTER OF €ffiNTURir XIV. 


If Charles Y. could not effect much himself, he 
at least bequeathed to Frauce the type of the king 
of mftdem times, whoii\ before she knew nut. He 
taught the thoughtless warrmrs of Crecy and of 
Poitiers, what reflection^ patience, and perseve- 
rance meant. This training had a tedious course to 
run, and repeated lessons were necessary to com- 
plete the education ; but, at least, the end '^■as 
distinctly marked to which Fiance was to be con- 
ducted by Louis XI. and by Henri IV., by Richelieu 
and by Colbert. 

■ The miseries of the fourteenth century led her > 
to know herself better. And first, she recognized' 
what she was not, and would not be English. At 
the same time, she lost something of the religious 
and chivalrous character which had confounded 
her with the rest of Christendom duiing the whole 
middle age, and saw herself for the first time in 
her national and prosaic aspect. At the first essay, j 
she attained i n Froi^rt tfie perfection of pro s^' 
n arrative ^ 

to Coroines, hardly perceptible. 

Froissart is the epitome of the France of that 
day, at bottom thoroughly prosaic, but chivalrous 
in form, and graceful in accost. The gallant chap- 
laiqi who supplied my lady PkUi^pa icUkJine stories 
and with lays e^ooe, tells us his history as carelessly 
as he chanted hi* mass. Friends or enemies, 
j English or French, good or evil, are all one to the 
I narrator. They who accuse him of partiality, do 
not understand him. If he sometimes seem fond 
^ af the English, it is that they are succesful f . All 
[ / is very immaterial to him, provided that he cilh 
I follow his fancy by going from castle to castle, 
from abbey to abbey, telling and hearing fine j 
[ stories, Justus we see him, the joyous priest, jour- 
j neying along to the Pyrenees, with the four grey- ' 
hounds in leash that he is taking to the count of 
Foix t- ,, 

A much less known work, and on which I should 
therefore be the more inclined to enlarge, is a 

* Not to mention numerous other fine passages, there is 
nothing to my mind more exquisite in our language than . 
the chapter How king Edward told the countess of 
Salisbury that he must have her love, at which she was all 
, abashed.'* 

+ Although Froissart lived so long in England, I have 
U.iy met one word of his that seems borrowed from the 
English tongue “ Le roi de France pour ce jour Hoit 
jeune, et volontiers travillait (travelled, for vojfogeail).'’ , 
t. iv. p. 475, ed. Buchon. 

t . . . . “ I considered In myself that grand deeds of 
arms would not fall out for a long space of time in the 
marches of Picardy and the country of Flanders, since there 
was peace in those parts ; and it was very tiresome to m#to 
be idle ; for J well know, that when the time shall come, 
when 1 shall be dead and rotten, this grand and noble 
history whl be much in fashion, and all noble and voiiaiit 
persons will take pleasure in it, and gain from it augmenta- 
tion of profit. And moreover, since I bad, God be thanked, 
sense and memory, and a good collection of all p^t things, 
with a clear understanding to conceive all the facts of wlilch 
I should be informed, touching my principal matters, and 
since 1 was of an age and constitution of body well fit to 
encounter difficulties, 1 determined not to delay pursuing 
my subject. And in order to know tlie truth of distant 
transactions, without sending upon the inquiry any other 
in place of mj self, 1 took aif opportunity of visiting thak 
high and redoubted prince, Gaston Pheebus, count de Foiir 
and de B^am .... I began my journey, inquiring on all 
sides for news, and, through the grace of God, continued it. 


I treatise composed by commandt'lit.ali 
j use qC '’*' dwellers in the 


g^res, compose “p^xe ntdigue 


Berger (a. i>. 1»79 •). In this 
gracefully written and with raudl. 
attempt is made to set off rural 
the peasant, disheartened ioMliiy 4IW 

in bis occupation. > ^he ide£i|^ 


'mtbomrL 


clearly the king who turns p40H||^; VOA 
tt^j( conies among his li 

the ox and the ass, gcnt|l;^exhoi 
^)d encourages ' sd essays to 

Apropos ' tite rearing of 
pastoral ' .. veterinary receipts, 
to say a lew words on the great qu|^HL 
at the time. The terms sliepherdP^^T 
the v'av to innumerable allusions ; 
winery »ctect, amidst the affectationi^H 
plicity, the satirical spirit of the 
their timid causticity with rc^rd 
This book is the next of kui to iH 
Fatelin and the satire Menippde. 

To return. In the apparent and ailfl 
introduced by Charles V., and in the 
of the fourteenth century, there was 
something weak and false. The' new ^ 
which the whole superstructure reste 
archy, was itself founded upon an e 
Fi'om feudal suzerainty it had becoiney 


without peril or hurt, until 1 arrived at the co]^L 
of OrtaiB (Ortliez) .... in the year of grace, ly* 
he himself, when T put any question to him, • • - • 
most readily, saying, that the history I was It 

would in times to come be more Sought afiei'lJS*** "" 
other; ‘ because,’ added he, * my fair sir, ma||^ga) 
of arms have been performed within tliese last 
and more wonderful things have happened, 
hundred years before.’ ” Froissart, b. iii. c. 1-fS" / 

• Jehan at first narrates how At the age w® /' ;?■ 
begin to spit out their first teeth, when they 
pated, and not accountable for their actions," he 
to take charge of the geese; then of the swine; 
terwards, “ growing up to be promoted to severalw 
he had the charge of the horses and cows ; “an'»‘'U'4'V' "n 
was given the care of eighty frolicsome and iiinot^' 

.... he was, as it were, tlieir guardian and ci® 
they were under age and minors." He did not deu% ' \ 
self like certain temporad or spiritual shepherds 
Then, "the said Jeiian de Brie, without 
pointed and instituted to bear the keys of theft 
stores . ... of the hotel de Me-ssy, belonging to <P " 
rounseUors of the king our lord, attached to tlie InS- ^ 
his parliament at Paris .... When the said de 1 . , Ji 

taken his bachelor's and master's degree In 
of sheep-tending, and was worthy to read in the stC W 
au Feurre {du Fouarre, where the Paris schools wc^w 
near the stall for the calves, or under the shadow of at * 
elm or iiine, behind the sheep, then he went to live in 
Palais royal in the hfitel of messire Amoul de Grantponf, 
treasJPer to the royal Sainte Chapelle at Paris - . . . . 

Firstly, lambs which are young and tender should be 
kindly and gently treatRl, and ought not to be struck 

and beaten with wands, sGcks, &€ When the hunbi 

are cut, then should the shepherd be without sin, and it hi 
good that he confess, Ste. &c."— This charming little work, 
has not, l believe, been reprinted since the sixteenth 
century. I am acquainted with two editions of it, both 
printed at Paris ; the one bears the date of 1543 (Biw. de 
FArsenai), the other has no date (Bibl. Royale, S. iHO}. 

t The foUowinf passage is the lawyer all over— "They 
^e lambs) were under age and minors ; and idnoe thl said 
was not noble, nor of any liaeagt, he cooid not usnlcr- 


am ot tli« 

Jt 


CTATE OF CHEISTBNDOM. 


Tlie divlttity* 


^6 BafDim, Impfidal tmntmhy. 
m Mwm and ^ Onieam had 
A F^tohlkpin^ta of dd Fr«K! 0 . • 

l^hlihq*, ««|ii wa, on the retm*B of war, 
red toii«8feWI J^aa. Feudalism, fhll of 
iveakneie, «lSi eanrive4 ; resemhliag a 
i artoour whieh, haagisg eiopty agaiast the 
/et threateas aad hnndic^es the lance. As 
IS imehedJ it jpetlls to the grouad^^t Crdcy 
<t Foitlers. f 

was Impcilative, then, to have recoam to 
eaai^^ to {hired soldiers; that is, to make 
ith tn««e||^^at Where get it t As yet, lay- 
’ids i>n mpOlit^h was not to be dreamed of, 
jdneUvejindustry was yet unborn. With all 
itical wj^om, Charles V. was here at a loss, 
i lasinioilaent, every thing failed him at once, 
mgllidl who marohed through France in 1380, 
mtelnd m more resistance than they had met 
in 13W: the king, havihg lost the Bretons, 
still weaker than before. 

Visdom feiiing, folly was tried. Under the 
hful ChMies Yl., Fri^^.lawchfstontlnto an 
vvagant Imitedoii ^e juj^nt whose 

eharacrer and even whose forms had lapsed 
a iU6ilT y iin^ "*. * This spurious Imitalibff of 
"^"**^•''"*'^^086 fop its hero the famous leader of 
mies who had delivered France from 
able Duguesolin. The CpopCe founded 
ds and actions f is a plain proof that the 
toter of the constable of Charles V, was 
isunderstood. 

lost successful part of this imitation of 
tay in the richness of the arms and 8ur> 
m, and in the splendour of the tourna- 

but only tbs (il n’en put avoir le bail, 
't la fianU), govomment, and ordering of them, 
terned rearing them " 

ilsttly, that when, in Chaclea Vl.’s time, the 
the duhe of Ahjou were aolemnly admitted 
i the spectators were asking what the various 
. nieant.-~8ee the fcdlowing book, 

] 0 (i»u presents a whimsioal compound of two very 
ts of Ideaa. Duguesolin is painted as a knight of 
>nth century, hut li made to he aS ill affected to the 
one was in the fieurteenth. He will take nothing 
>t^le; he only holds to ransom pope and churob- 
e would ftacy one was reading the Henriade 
. . . prSvost d’ Avignon 

int droit d Vfllenove, od la chevalerfe 
>e Bertran et dee slens estoit adono logic, 
n a dh d Bertran ^ue point ne le detrle : 

Sire* ravolr eat preSt, |e vous acertefle, 
ill Is sMulkm steHe et foumie, 

Ctei Ihesu dmma le his smnte Blarie 
A Marle>llafdalaine gut fUt Jbesu amfe. 

Bt Bertcui li a dit : Beau sire, Je vous prie, 

Ikmt Vint ydla avoirs, ne me le cNdes mk f 
IiUpris li Aposteles en sa thresorerfe r ^ 
Ifa^ ^ire, 41141, mate la debt# est pak 
Du oMtesutt d*Avlpieiit^ chaacun sa partie. 

Dit Dettren Du ChteMdiu : l*rdvo|t, |e vous afie, 

J4 11 % axotw leulers en jour de nolte vie, 

Be ee h'est de I'avotf venant de la tdstgie, 

Rfc v#»lB qiue lult eh %ui la tsWe eut iMdde, 

A%t tom lor arpnii sans prendre miemailiie. 


roents. f l^jned^j 0 ftu|le ; yet 

nwm min rum was a%eo more ihan wditth had 


ever h^n able to pay. Oocja in the vortex of im- 
possibilities, to ask cu^ nothing. 

All Europe is similarly dtUated : the Same ver- 
tigo prevails every where. Fortune devolves the 
government of most of the kingdoms o» minors. 

o|: ^dQtos. 

Three-4|uarter8 of the age of Charles-ie-Sage, the 
first age of policy, have not passed away before 
its senses fail, and it turns mad. A g* ^pg ^ion 
I ot madmen havftw^bsaoina^^kings. To the gl^ous 
I Edward III. succeeds the giddy Richard II. ; to 
I the prudent emperor Charks IV., the drunken 
I Wmiceslaus ; to the wise Charles V., Charles VI., 

1 a raging bedlamite. Urban VI., Don Pedro of 
Castile, and John Visconti, all betrayed symptoms 
of mental derangement. 

The petty negative wisdom which thought it had 
neutralized the great movement of the world, had 
already exhausted its resources. It thought it had 
done all ; and all began again. The threads which 
the prudent fancied were in their hands to work 
with, grew more and more entangled. The con- 
tradictions of the world increased : reason, divine 
and human, seemed to have abdicated. God,” to 
use Luther’s saying, “ was wearied of the gdme, 
and flung the cards under the table/’ 

A tragic moment is that in VThich one feels one’s 
senses failing — the moment in which reason, glim- 
mering with its last light, sees itself about to be 
extinguished. 


Oh, let roe not be mad, not ros4» aweet heaven I ” 


Exclaims king Lear, — 

** Keep me from madness , I would not go mad ” 


i 

1 


eire, dit U pr6vo8t, Dieux vous doiirt bonne vie ! 

La pour gent area forment esleessie {r^uie). 

Amis, ce dit Bertran, au pape me direz, 

Clue ces grans tresors soit ouvers et defermez, “W 
Ceulz qui lont pak, il lor soft retorez, , 

Et dittos que Jamais n’en soit nul reculez. /yc 

Car, se le sSVoie, jk ne vous en doubtez, 

Et Je fusse oultre mer passes et bien alez, w 

JTe seroie ainpois par depa retoumez .... \ 

Poeme de BufueecHn, MS, de la Btbl. Royade, 

No. 7m, folio W. 

(. . . . The provost of Avignon came straight to ViUe- 
neuve, where were Bertrand and bia knights. He tells Ber- 
trand there is no delay '* My lord, the money, I give you 
notice, is ready, and the acquittance sealed and duly drawn, 
even as Jesus, the son, gave Bt Mary to Mary Magdalen, who 
was dear to Jesus (t).” And Bertrand said to hiiU . ** Fair 
air, I pray you, whence does this money come ? CSohoeal not 
toe truth from me. l>oes it come out of the popO’s trea- 
sury f” “By no means, my lord," he answers, “but the 
de^t is paid by the commons of Avignon, each pays his 
quota.” Bays Bertrand Dugueschn/ " Provost, 1 swear X 
will never have a penny of it to toe last day of my life, 
except it comes out of the de^. And it is my pleasure, 
that ail who have paid tola tax have task their m^y. every 
totthlng of it.” “ Mi' lord,*’ siw* provoat, “Ood aend 
you length of days; tlw pom people Wfll be beside toemsdves 
with joy.” “ Fiieiids/’ says Bertrand, “ tett the pope from 
me to open and unlock hlssgreat treaaUtos. Tht^ Who have 
paid him toatl have theh nmneymturndti and say tost none 
must ever be kept back. Jha, if t hear of It, be asstured 
fhquiit X wrnetor beymid sea, l would letum atottce.) 
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